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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


LEARNING 5 THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A MONO the inftitutions of civilized man, none are more 
^ ^ d(dcrving of conficlevEition, tlian thofe wliich prevent the 
dccwy of kiiowirdirc by extending the fplierc of human acquire- 
ments, and hu ilitating ihe dlfclofure, to future generations, of 
the learning polTelicd by tlic prefent. Great Britain, among 
her numerous claims to willinguifhed rank, amid the nations of 
the world, cites noiiC witli more pride and confidence than thofe 
which are derived fron, tlie excellence of her writers in almoll 
every department of literature, ai.d her able proficients in every 
branch cf tlie arts. 'The delire of fi'-erary excellence is not re- 
cent or tranhtory *, in all agf’S, and with very few intervals, Ins 
learning been eagerly piirfued. The univerfitics of England are 
the moH: ancient in Europe, and alinoil every period of Britifli 
hiilory is adorned with the name of fomc writer of fterling 
worth, and eminent celebrity ; and although the Englilh idiom 
is much changed, the ability of authors, even in the earlicll 
times, is Itill coiifpicuous. Numerous m.muferipts exift,” 
Mr. Pinkerton obl’erves, “ written in the Anglo-Saxon, or Old 
Engllfli language, and one of its moll clalfic authors, is the 
great Alfred Itimfelf. It appear’! from many works, written 
long after the conqueil, that the French language, though col- 
loquial among the great, fcarccly imparted any tinge to the 
national tongue. 'The conquclls of Edward 111. In France, 
and other circumft.inces not proper to be licre difcuflbd, cf- 
fe£led, in tl'.e fourteenth century, a change in vain attempted 
by the Norman conqueror. Chaucer, who wrote in that period, 
prt’fents almoft the firlL rude dawn of what may be termed the 
VoL. III. B Englilh 
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£ngl 0 h^ .language. In the fame century, that enterprillng 

travcHcf, Sir John MaiideviUo, fuppHes one of the firft fpeci- 
mei^s of Jinglilh profe : * as he was a man of fome fcience, for 
that jtiipei has hncrfpcvfcd fevernl words of Latin origin, and his 
booVwas much adapted to public curiofity, he may with fome 
!t!:juft;lce be regarded in the new light^ a father of the Englifli 
' Janguage. Gower, the poet, rathe^)receded Chaucer; and 
ferves to evince, that Chaucer did not introduce any innovations, 
but, as may well be fuppofod, wrote in the language of his 
time. 

“ In the fucceeding century, the fpeech had made fuch rapid 
advances, that even as eariy as the reign of Henry VT, we find 
it vary very little from that of Kerry VIII. There are papers 
prellrved by Rymer and others, written in the is-*gn of Henry 
V^l. and compofed with a force and preclfion which may appear 
furprifing. The works of Fortefeu?*, in the following reign of 
Edward IV. are not only dictated by excellent fenfe ; but, fet- 
ting alide the ortliography, might even be perufed by the com- 
mon reader. 

“ In the reign of Elizabeth, a century after, the Englifli lan- 
guage had acquired fuch copioufnefs, dignity, force, and 
melody, that, perhaps, in the eye of very dillant pofterity, 
moderns may be fuppofed never to have exceeded ; what is 
gained in elegance, being generally loft in power. Sidney's 
Hefcnce of Poefy, may be regarded as a good fpecimen of 
Englifli profe ; not to mention Hooker's Euclefiaftical Polity, 
and other large works of that period, which continued to be 
read and admired. The common tranflation of the Bible, is a 
noble fpecimen of the dignified profe of the following reign ; 
beyond v/hich it is unnecefFary to conduft this Ikctch, as our 
libraries abound with the fucceeding publications.” 

** Englifli literature,” he proceeds, is a vaft and inviting 
theme. Of the traditionary verfes of the Druids, no relic pro- 
bably exifts ; and the Roman conqueft does not appear to have 
inculcated letters with much difFufion, for while we have claf- 
fical writers of almoft every other European kingdom fubdued 
by that great nation, of France, Spain, r id even of Africa ; no 
author of thofc periods claims a Britifli origin. The country 
was feized by the Saxons, before Britifli literature faintly 
dawned in Gildas, A. D. 560. Irifli literature commences about 
the fame period, and continued for fome centuries, to fupply 
numerous writers in the Latin language, while England re- 
mained almoft deftitute. But Bede, in the eighth century, re- 
deemed this defeat, in himfclf a hoft, and, like Chaucer, the 
wonder of his time. The Danifli invafions were ruinous to 
literature, both in Great Britain and Ireland, and the gr^at 
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Alfred was obliged to exert his utmoft endeavours, in order to 
reftore fome degree of learning, even ^mong the clergy. That 
admirable prince did not afpirc to Jy.itin compofition, but tranf- 
lated fome works of m'*nt ami utility ; as the hiftories of Orolius 
and Bfde, into the Anglo-Sixon. Aflerius is, perhaps, the 
only Latin writer, who C 0 be named between the age of Bede 
and the year i loo, if wc except a few lives of Saints : but the 
Saxon Chronicle is a noble and neglccl:/d monument of this in- 
terval, which beliijr the oniy civil hiitory of England, for a 
fpacc of four hundred years, ought to be carefully collated with 
all the manuferipts, and publiihed with all the fplendour of ty- 
pography. About the year i loo, Englifti literature commences 
a firm and fteady pjce. A numerous train of hifiorians, poets, 
and other writers, fills the pages of Biography. In the four- 
teenth century, Roger Bacon afpircs even to the praife of 
eminent genius. In the folkmdng century, the civil wars be- 
tween the houfes of* York and Lancafter were defiruftive of 
literature and the arts ; nor will it be eafy to name an illuftrious 
author of that period ; but the iiitrodu£lion of printing, in the 
reign of Edward IV. forms a memorable epoch. The writers 
of tlie fixteenth, and following centuries, arc numerous and 
well known. 

‘‘ On a comparative view of European literature, it may be oB- 
ferved, that the Italians, its firll reftorers, excel in poetry, hifr 
tory, and other departments of the Belles Lettres ; but about 
the year 1600, their tafte began to decline, and a mental cf- 
feminfty arofe, which is confpicuous in their fantaftic focieties 
and academies, and in the extravagant flatteries which every 
writer thought due in politenefs to another ; the term illufirious 
becoming as familiar as that of Signior 2nd Madamoy 2 wafte of 
literary fame which rendered it of no value. The French even 
originally excelled in romance and light poetry, aiid that pleaf- 
ing and minute fpecies of biography, called memoirs; they have 
produced few works of original genius, but yield to no nation 
in fcieiitific produdions, and in literary difquifitions, written 
with good feiife, prccifion, and accuracy. Spanifli literature 
forms a vail treafure, little known to other nations ; and fcarccly 
any department can be named, in which excellent writers do 
not appear. The native German, Danifh, and Swedifh litera- 
ture, is but of recent celebrity. To complete the foie intention 
of this parallel, the grand feature of Englifli literature is ori- 
ginal genius, tvanfmitted even from Roger Bacon, to our 
Shakfpearcs, Miltons, Newtons, and Lockes ; not to dwell here 
on claims more minute, but equally firm. In the fcieiftific 
departments, England mud yield to France, except in the va-» 
riou9p4irauches of mathematical knowledge, the inditution of 

B 2 the 
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th^Royal Society, and the genius of Newton, having attrafted 
the greatcfl: talents withij;i their fphere, to the ncglcft of other 
departments of curious inveftigation. The Englilh clergy, who 
tar exceed in learning any other body of that defeription in 
Europe, have always cultivated claffical literature, with diftln- 
guiffied zeal and predeliflion. • • 

« An old writer oblerves, that during the civil war under 
Charles I. there were “ more good, and more bad books, 
printed and publilhed in the Eiiglifli tongue, that in all the / 
vulgar languages in Europe.” Perhaps Germany may now 
exceed our literary eflbrts ; yet move novels are fuppofed to be 
publiflied in England in one month, than in all the reft of 
Europe in a year. Our literary journals, in which we may alfo 
claim a great degree of excellence, may iiKliLut * to foreigners, 
the vaft extent of modern Englifli literature. 

“ The prcTent ftate of the arts in England, is worthy of io 
opulent and refined a countrj", and the piogrcfslias been rapid 
beyond example, 'i he late Horace ’VValpolc, Earl of Orford, 
has delineated, from the papers of the induftrioiis Vertuc, a plcaf- 
ing and animated picture of the hiftory of the arts in this 
country. Some faint traces of painting occur in the thirteenth 
century •, but the names and country of the artills do not ap- 
pear, except that of William of Elorcncc, where the art had 
faintly begun to revive. In the reign of Edward I. the magnificent 
tallies built in Wales atteft the genius and Ikillof the architccls, 
while their individual fame is loft in obfeurity : and towjircls the 
cud of the fourteenth century, rich monuments of archneflure 
and fculpturc are interfperfed with fomc few remains of painting. 
The Mlinisin particular, and other mamifcrlpts, begin to be illu- 
minated or adorned with miniature paintings of great luftre 5 and 
as the Gothic architedlurc is by fome conceived to have originat- 
ed from the ftirines for relics, fothc larger paintings feeni mere 
amplifications of the manufeript miniatures. But while the 
neighbouring Flanders began to difplay many native names, 
England continued, till the laft century, to import her 
chief painters from abroad, as Holbein, Antonio More, 
Zucchcro, Janfon, Mytens, Rube: 5, Vandyke, I^ely, Knel- 
ler, ccc.. &c. Yet in miniature and engraving, there were 
exceiUnt native artills in the fcventeenth century ; and in the 
beginning of that century, an eminent native archited, Inigo 
Jones. Jn the beginning of the eighteenth century, even the 
noble architedure of Saint Paul’o, did not redeem the other 
arts from great decline, till Hogarth inftituted examples of ethic 
an^l charaderiftic painting, which have dcfervedly excited tlie 
admiration of Europe. His fame as an artift has been eclipfed by 
his inventive genius, but his pidurcs of Marriage a la'VMode, 

7 and 
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and many others are finiflieJ with a care, minutenefs, and har- 
mony, worthy of aiV eminent Dutch^ mafter. Tlie prefent 
reign has not only been diflinguiflicd by patronage of the arts, 
but been fortunate in exuberance of artills of deferved repu- 
tation. To enumerate the living might be invidious, or occafioir 
fufpicion of partiality ; but among the deceafed may be named 
Sir Jofliua Reynolds, eminent in hiftory and portrait, ■ and by 
Ills Icicntific difquiritioii on the art; Gainfborough and Wilfoa 
in laiulfcnpc, and many more. Though, in the feyenteenth 
century, Fairthornc, and one or two others, fliewcd great flcill 
and fpirit in engraving on copper, yet our chief artifts, even, in 
the eighteenth century, were French, till the national fame was 
raifed by Strange, Woollelt, Worlidge, and others, who have 
been fuccccdcd by fuch a number of excellent artifts in tlijis 
department, that England excels every country, and the prints 
executed in London attracl univerfal admiration and imitation. 
Architeflurc and fculpturc now alfo boaft of many diftinguifli- 
ed native names ; but in mufic we ftill revere the luperior Ikill 
of the Germans and Italians, though our mafters far excel thofe 
of any other country, and France in particular, where however 
the lioiTible dilcords fafliionablc for two hundred years, begin at 
length to yield lO the German and Italian tafte.’* 

Universities. In deferibing the eftabliflimcnts for in- 
ftruftion, it is confidered expedient to begin with the uni- 
vcrfiiies. 

XJmyerfit^ is the name of a corporation formed for the edu- 
cation of youth in the liberal arts and fciences, and authorifed to 
admit fuch ns have ftudied in it, to certain degrees in different 
facilities, whicli not only ftrvc as certificates of proficiency 
in fcicncc, but alfo confer on thofe who obtain them confiderabie 
privileges within the univerfity, as well as fome rank in the 
iLatc witiiout it. Unlvcrntics generally but not always compre- 
hend itiiiii them one or more colleges. 

In every univerfity, tlicre arc four faculties : Theology; Law; 
Ph'Jic ; and the yj/r/j and comprehending mathematics, 

natural and moral pliilofophy, &c.; and in Oxford, Cambridge, 
ami fonic other univerfities, mufic is confidered as a fifth faculty. 
[ii each of thofe tliere arc two degrees, thofe of Bachelor and 
DchlGr : for though in the univerfities of Great Britain and 
Ireland there is no fuch degree as dodor in arts and fciences, 
maftcr of arts aiifwcvs to the degree of dedor in philofophy, 
whlcli is conferred by many of the univerfities on the Con- 
tinent. 

Univerfities in their prefent form, and with their prrfent 
privileges, are inftitutions compar.ativeiy modern. They fprang 
frorxf^ie convents of regular clergy, or from the chapters of 
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cathedrals in the dhurcli of Rome, where young men were edu* 
cated for holy orders, in»that dark period when the clergy pof- 
feffed all the erudition which was left in Europe. They have 
long been confldered as lay corporations ; but as a proof that 
they had ecclefiaftical origin, it will be fuiEcient to obferve, 
that the pope arrogated to himfelf the right of veiling them 
with all their privileges ; and that, prior to the reformation, 
every univerfity in Europe conferred its degrees in all the fa- 
culties by authority derived from a papal bull. 

To the univerfities of England belong feveral privileges: fomc 
have already been noticed, as that of returning members to 
parliament, and of holding courts for the decifion of caufes in 
which members of their boily are interefted ; and fome others 
will be noticed below. 

Colleges. The term College, in its mod extended fenfe, 
fignifies an ailemblage of bodies, or focieties, or of individuals 
into one fociety. In this fenfe it is ufed on the Continent, when 
a college of eleclors, princes, or cities is fpoken of ; and in 
England, when mention is made of the college of civilians, 
phyficians, or heralds. In the more limited ufe of the term, it 
implies a public place, endowed with revenues, where the 
feveral parts of learning, divine and human, are taught in 
fchools, halls, or claflTcs appointed for that purpofe. 

Halls. In the univerfities of England are halls as well as 
colleges ; the halls are academical houfes not incorporated nor 
endowed, although they have had confidcrable benefadlions, 
which are difpenfed to the iludents in exhibitions which they 
enjoy for a dated time. 

V isiTORs. Colleges being, as ahead y mentioned, corporations, 
are by the general rule afFefting fuch oodies liable to be vifited. 
For corporations, being compofed of individuals, fubjeA to hu- 
man frailties, are liable, as well as private perfons, to deviate 
from the end of their inditution ; and for that reafon the law 
has provided proper perfons to vilit, inquire into, and correct 
all irregularities that arife in fuch corporations, cither foie or 
aggregate, and whether ecclefiadical, civil, or eleemofynary. 
With regard to all ecclefiadical corporations, the ordinary is 
their vifitor, fo condituted by the canon law, and from thence 
derived to us. The pope formerly, and now the king, as fu- 
preme ordinary, is the vifitor of the archbilhop or the metropo- 
litan ; the metropolitan has the charge and coercion of all his 
fuffiragan bifliops ; and the bidiops, in their feveral diocefes, are, 
in ecclefiadical matters, the vifitors of all deans and chapters, 
of all parfons and vicars, and of all other fpiritual corporations. 
With refpefl to all lay corporations, the founder, his hrirs or 
afligns, are the vifitors, whether the foundation be civil oi^ilee- 
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mofjrnary : for in a incorporation, the ordinary neither can 
nor oOght to vifit. The colleges in^the univerfities (whatever 
the common law may now, or might formerly, judge) were 
certainly confidered by the popifli clergy, under whofe dire£bion 
they were, as cccleGaftical, or, at lead, as clerical corporations ; 
and, therefore, the right of vifitation was claimed by the ordi- 
nary of the diocefe. This is evident, becaufe in many of our 
moft ancient colleges, where the founder had a mind to fubjcfl: 
them to a vifitor of his own nomination, he obtained for that 
purpofe a papal bull to exempt them from the jurildiftionof the 
ordinary ; feveral of which are ftill preferved in the archives of 
the refpeftive focieties ; and in feme colleges in the univerfity 
of Oxford, where no fpecial vifitor is appointed, the bifliop of 
that diocefe, in which Oxford was formerly comprifed, has im- 
memoriallyexercifed vifitatorial authority; which can be aferibed 
to nothing elfe, but his fuppofed title, as ordinary, to vifit this, 
among other eccleCaftical foundations. And it is not impofliblc, 
that the number of colleges in Cambridge, which arc vilited by 
the bifhop of Ely, may in part be derived from the fame original. 

But, whatever might be formerly the opinion of the clergy, 
it is now held as eftabliflicd common Jaw, that colleges arc lay 
corporations, though fomctimcs totally compofed of ccclefiaitical 
perfons ; and that the right of vifitation docs not arife from any 
principles of the canon law, but of neceflity was created by the 
common law. 

Possessions. By the 7th and 8th Will. c. 37. the king may 
grant to colleges, as well as to other corporations and individuals, 
licence to alien, and to purchafe in mortmain. The 9 Geo. II. 
c. 36. which reilrains alienations in mortmain, alfo declares that 
its provifions (hall not extend to make void the^difpofitions 
of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, which (linll be made 
in other manner and form than in the a£I is direded, to or in 
trull for either of the two univerfities, or any of the colleges, 
or houfes of learning within the fame ; or the colleges of Eton, 
Winchefter, or Weftminftcr, for better fupport and maintenance 
of the fcholars upon the foundations, provided that no fuch 
college or houfe of learning, which fliall hold or enjoy fo many 
advowfonsof ecclefiaftical benefices, as (hall be equal in number 
to one moiety of the fellows or perfons ufually llyledor reputed 
as fellows, fliall be capable of purchafing or holding any other 
advowfons of ecclefiaftical benefices by anymeanswhatfoever; the 
advowfons annexed to, or given for the benefit or better fupport 
of the heads of any of the faid colleges or houfes of learning, not' 
being computed in the number. By the 13 £liz. c. lo. all' 
college leafes, other than for the term of twenty-one years, or 
thiee lives, (hall be void. Provided that this fliall not extend 
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to make good any leafe for more years than are limited by 
private ftatutes of the college. And by the i8 Eliz. c- 6. In 
all college leafes one third part of the rent fhall be referved and 
paid in corn. 

Elections. By the common law, all alTents, elcflions, and 
grants, made with the allent of the major part of the fellows or 
brethren of fuch corporation, were as cfFeftual as if the whole 
number had aflentcd 5 but feveral founders of fuch corporations 
have, amongft other local ftatutes, eftablilhed, that if any one of 
the corporation Ihould deny any fuch grant, theq^no fuch eleftion 
or grant fliould be made; and for performance of the fame every 
perfori having power of aflent was fworn. But this praftice 
being found replete with diforder and inconvenience, the 33 
Henry VIII. c. 17. enafted, that every ftatutc made by any 
fuch founder, whereby the grant or eleftion of the governor or 
ruler, with the aflent of the moft part of fuch corporation, 
fliould .be in any wife hindered by any one or more, being the 
lefler number, contrary to the courfe of the common law, (hall 
be voidj and none fliaJl be compelled to take an oath for the 
obferving of any fuch ftatute, on pain of every perfon giving 
fuch oath to forfeit 5 /. half to the king, and half to him that 
(hall fue in any of the king’s courts of record. But fuch major 
part are to attend in perfon, and to be prefent togctlier, at the 
executing of fuch aft j and the aflent muft be given by each 
member fingly, and not in a confufed and uncertain manner ; 
and this muft be when they are regularly aflembled in one cer- 
tain place, and not a confent given by the members in feveral 
places and at feveral times. 

Bribery. For prevention of corruption at elcftions into 
colleges, churches collegiate, churches catliedral, fchools, hof- 
pitals, halls and other like focieties, the 13 Eliz. c. 6. enafts, 
that if any perfon who has cleftion, prefentation, or nomination, 
or voice or aflent, in the choice, eleftion, prefentation, or nomina- 
tion, of any fellow, fcholar, or any other perfon, to have room 
or place in any of the faid colleges, fchools, &c. fliall receive 
or take any money, fee, reward, or any other profit, direftly or 
indireftJy, or any promife, agreemeiic, covenant, bond or other 
afliirancc, either to himfelf or any of his friends, for his voice, 
aflent, or confent, in fuch eleftion, then and from thenceforth 
the place, room, or office of fuch perfon fo offending {hull be 
void, as if he was naturally dead. And if any fellow, officer, or 
fcholar, ftiall direftly or indireftly receive, or by any device or 
means, contraft or agree to have or receive, any money, 
-••warfl, or profit whatfoever, for the leaving or refigning up 
Ills room or place, for any other to be placed in the fame ; he 
'. fliall forfeit and lofe double the fum of money, or value o^^the 
i- ^ bribe ; 
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brib^ ; and every perfon by whom, or for whom, it.is given or 
agreed to be paid, fliall be incapable that place or room for 
that time or turn. And the ftatutc is to be read at every elec- 
tion. 

Founders Kin. Several founders have, in their ftatutes for 
the govermpcntof colleges, given a certain degree of preference^ 
in the election of fcholars or others, to thofe of their own blood ; 
concerning which there hasrbecn much difpute. It is contended 
on one fide,' that by length of time,^all reUtion of kindred mult 
neceflarily wear out ; on the other, t|iat tliis cognation Hill fub* 
fids, and may fubfift indefinitely. . . . . 

Ill the cafe of Winchefter College,, and of New College in 
Oxford, both which were founded by William of Wyk^hani^ 
an inconvenience arifing about two. hundred years after the 
foundation, from the growing number of founders kinlmens 
the college of Winchefter rcje£icd a claimant. The claimant’s 
father thereupon applied (as the manner then was) to the court 
of chancery, and not to the vifitor, for relief ; and- after a 
Iblemn hearing, 30 Jan. 22 Eliz. 1579, it was recommended 
by the Lord Keeper Bromley, and affented to on all fides, for 
the difficulty of judgment to be given, and it was fo decreed^ 
that the plaintiff’s iiluc, for four defeents, ihould be ad- 
mitted as If they were founder’s kinfmen, and that he ihould 
renounce all further claim to the blood of the founder ; which 
renunciation was, made accordingly. 

About ten years afterwards, the fathers of two other rejefted 
candidates applied to the fame tribunal for fimilar relief. Where- 
upon the Lord Chancellor Hatton, ” gravely confidcring that the 
publick benefit of the realm for the education of fcholars in 
learning (chiefly intended by the founder) would greatly, be 
<< hindered, if every of the children of the faid complainants 
<< (allowing them to be of the undoubted blood of the founder) 
ffiould be admitted into the faid colleges, being many in 
“ number, and in a fliort time likely to fpread and grow into 
more generations, fufficient of themfelvcs to fill the i;iumber 
of both colleges,” referred the whole to Bifliop Cooper, who 
then fat in the fee of Winchefter, and, as fuch, was the vifitor 
of both focieties. The biffiop, having duly confidered the cafe, 
in order to fhew a grateful remembrance of fo worthy a work as 
the founding of two colleges, declares himfelf willing to pay a 
regard to fuch as even feem to be of the founder’s blood, fo 
<< that the fame tend not to the annoying, difturbance, or . 
prejudice, of the faid foundation \ which the founder ua- 
doubtedly meant to make for the publick benefit of thepwhole 
realm, and not to be appropriated, and made peculiar to onc‘ 
ctoly kindred and family.” He then ftates the vaft increafe 
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ftlaimahtSy whereby, he obferves, that if it be not in wifdom 
forefeen, the number pf fcholars in both colleges is like to be 
«• fully fupplicd by fuch reputed kinfmen, be they apt or not apt 
^ to be brought up in learning ; fo that the publick benefit in- 
tended by the founder would fruftrated.** He afterwards 
remarks (what is equally true of every other ancient college), 
that the revenues of the fopiety had been much augmented by 
other benefactors, ftrangers to the founder’s blood, who could 
never intend to confine their bounty within fuch a partial chan- 
nel. In confideration whereof, and for avoiding fuch incon- 
" veniences as might come, if one blood and kindred (hould 
** have both colleges in their pofleffion and regimen,” he de- 
clares the founder’s intention to have been, that the education 
of fcholars fhould more largely extend than to his own kindred, 
and yet that fome convenient regard (hould be paid to thofe of 
his undoubted blood : and, therefore, the bifhop direCls, that 
^re (hall not be at one time above the number of eighteen re- 
puted kinfmen in the two colleges, (which conflft in the whole 
of 140 fcholars,) to wit, eight in New College, and ten in that 
of Winchefter ; and that not above two (hall be admitted at any 
one election into either college. 

At the diftance of near fifty years, this matter was again 
reconlidered on a petition (as it feems) to the king in peribn. 
For there is extant an order, dated the 31ft Jan. 1637, made 
by the archbilhopof Canterbury, the earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
earl-marihal, and the bifhop of Winchefter, to whom it was 
referred by the king to confiderof the claim of another Wyke- 
ham. This they determine to be groundlefs ^ founding their 
opinion on the decree of the 30th of January, 1579 ; and alfoon 
the great inconvenience that would follow, if the founder’s 
confanguinity (hould be fo exceedingly multiplied, as it would 
^ be to the abfolute reftraint of the freedom of elections, if 
fuch claims were admitted.” 

In the year 1651, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, the fame 
queftion was brought before the committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, for regulation of the two univerfities, and the colleges 
of Eton and Winchefter, probably with a view to re-eftablifli 
the unlimited preference of kindred ; but all they could obtain 
was an order for augmenting the number of eighteen kinfmen, 
cftabliflied by biftiop Cooper, to twenty in both focieties ; with 
a provifo, that if more than twenty had already crept in, no 
more (hould be admitted till the number was reduced to twenty. 

Neverthelefs, at this day, it muft be acknowledged, by what- 
soever means it has happened, that though the annual reftriClioii 
•f two in the faid colleges continues in ufe, yet the total reftriCfioii 
of eighteen or twenty has fallen into oblivion. 

And 
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And as the limitation of number in jthe faid colleges has beea 
attempted, fo in that of All Souls in tjiefame univeifityi founded 
by Archbiihop Chichele, it has been endeavoured to obtain % 
limitation in the degrees^ for the reafons above expreiTed ; but 
in the cafes that have been determined by the feveral vifitors^ 
no certain boundary has been yet eftabliftied ; the fame having 
been adjudged on the particular circumllances of each cafe. 

So that it feems dill to remain a matter of great doubt. For, 
as on the one hand, it could never be the founder''s'intention to 
fill the college wholly with his own kindred ; fo, on the other, 
as he himfelf has been filent in that refpeft, it is difficult to fay, 
at what precife period his particular regard for his own family 
and relations, however diftant, fhall entirely ceafe. A limitation 
in point of number feems to be moft appofite, as wasdirefled 
by Bifiiop Cooper in the cafe of Wykeham^s foundations, in 
fome kind of proportion to what may be fuppofed, or from the 
regifters of the refpe£live colleges may appear to have been in 
the founder’s days, or within an age or two afterwards; forfo 
the founder’s whole inftitution will take efFett : that is, far the 
greater part of the fociety will confift of perfons elefled out of 
the public at large, or otherwife, according to the reftridiions of 
the refpedf ive foundations ; and, at the fame time, a reafonable 
regard will be had to thofc who can prove themfelves of the 
founder’s kindred ; although it mull be owned, at tJiis day, 
that the proportion is fcarcely fo much, as of one drop of bIo(^ 
to the w hole mafs. 

There is in human nature a defire of immortality, which ex- 
pands itfelf without limitation even in this life. Every man 
wilhes to live in his pollerity, and to tranfmithis inheritance to 
them at whatever diftance. And thofe pollerlty, on the other 
hand, glory in deriving their pedigree through a long feries of 
anccllors, and the higher they can afeend, the more honourable 
it is elteemed. 

Subscriptions and Oaths. By the 13 and 14 Chas. 11 . c. 4. 
and the i Will. fefs. i. c. 8. all mailers, and other heads, 
fellows, chaplains, tutors, of or in any college, hall, houfc of 
learning, or hofpital, and every public profellbr and reader in 
cither of the univerfitics, and in every college elfewhcre, w^ho 
(hall be incumbent or have pofleflion of any mallerfliip, headft>ip, 
fellowlhip, profeflbr’s place, or reader’s place, fliall, at or before 
his admiffion, fubferibe the declaration or acknowledgment 
following, before the vice chancellor or his deputy : “ 1 A. B. 
do declare, that I will conform to the liturgy of the church of 
England, as it is now by the law cftabliflied upon*pain of 
lofing and forfeiting bis mallerfhip, fcllowfhip, or place, and; 
being utterly difabled, and ip/o faBo deprived of the fame^ which 
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lhall be ds if fuch perfon were naturally dead. But by 
the 2 Geo. II. €.31. persons who had omitted to fubfcribe 
werfe indemnified, provided they (hculd then fubfcribe before 
Dec. 25, 1729. By the afarefaid ftatute of Chas. II. every 
governor or head of any of the faid colleges or halls fiiall, 
• within one month next after his eleftion or collation and ad- 
miflion, openly and publickly in the church, chapel, or other 
publick place of the college or hall, and in the prefencc of 
the fellows and fcholars, or the greater part of them, then 
refident, fubfcribe unto the thirty-nine articles of religion, 
mentioixed in the ftatute of the 13 Eliz. c. 12. and to the book 
of common prayer, and declare his unfeigned affent and con- 
fent unto, and approbation of the faid articles, and of the fame 
book, and to the ufe of all the prayers, rites, and ceremonies, 
forms and orders, in the faid book preferibed and contained, 
according to a preferibed form. And all fuch governors or 
heads of the faid colleges and halls, or any of them, as flndl 
be in holy orders, fliall, once at leaft in every quarter of the 
year, (not having a lawful impediment,) openly and publickly 
read the morning prayer and fervice, in and by the faid book 
appointed to be read, in the church, chapel, or other publick 
place of the fame college or hall, upon pain to lofc and be fuf- 
pended from all the benefits and profits belonging to their 
fituation, for the fpacc of fix months, by the vifitor of the col- 
lege or hall ; and if any governor or head of any college or 
hall, fufpended for not fubferibing unto the faid articles and 
book, or for not reading the morning prayer and fervice, as 
aforefaid, fliall not, at or before the end of fix months next 
after fuch fufpenfion, fubfcribe unto the faid articles and book, 
and declare his confent thereto, as aforefaid, then fuch govern- 
ment or hcadfliip fliall be faSfo void. 

By I Geo. I. ft. 2. c. 13, all heads and members of col- 
leges, being of the foundation, or having any exhibition, of 
eighteen years of age ; and all perfons teaching pupils ; and all 
perfons in general admitted to any office in any fuch college, 
ecclefiaftical or civil, fliall (within fix months after their ad- 
iniffion, 9 G. II. c. 26.) take and fubicribc the oaths of alle- 
giance, fiipremacy, and abjuration, in one of the courts at 
\Veftminfter, or at the general or quarter feffions of the peace, 
on pain of being difablcd to fuc or ufe any action ; or to be 
guardian, executor, or adminiftrator ; or capable of any legacy 
or deed of gift 5 or to be in any office ; or to vote at any eleftion 
for members of parliament ; and to forfeit 500/- to him who 
ihall fud. And if any fuch head or member, being of the 
Inundation, or having any exhibition, of eighteen years of age, 
ftgll negleA or refufc to take and fubfcribe the fame, or to 
j® produce 
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produce a certificate thereof upder the hand of fome proper ^ 
officer of the refpeftive court, and caufe the fame to be entered 
within one month in the regifter of uich college or hall 5 and 
if the perfons in whom tlie right of eleftion fhall be, ftiall ne- 
gleft or refufe to elcdl: another for the fpacc of twelve months, 
the king fliaJI nominate to fuch place vacant ; and if the perfon 
lawfully authorifed to admit, fliall negleft or refufe to admit 
fuch perfon fo nominated by the king, for the fpace of ten days, 
the local vifitor fliall admit him within one month ; and if he 
fnall refufe, the king’s bench may compel him by mandamus* 

And if it is a civil offiee (not eccleftajlical ) they (hall, more- 
over, by the 25th Chas. II. c. a. on the like penalty, within 
three months after their admiffion, receive the facrament in 
fome public church, on the Lord’s day, immediately after divine 
f(Tvi.:c .nid fcrnion ; and, in the court where they take the oaths, 
{hall hr 11 deliver a certificate of fuch their receiving, under the 
hand of the miniftcr and churchwarden; and ffiall then make proof 
of the truth thereof l)y two witnefles ; and fhall, alfo, when 
they t ike the find oaths, make and fubferibe the declara- 
tio:i tranfubflantiation. 

lint t}>cre is an indemnifying claufein fome nfl: of parliament, 
everr two or three years, provided they comply within a time 
therein limited. 

i*y the ftatute 13 and 14 Chas. II. c. 4. already referred to, 
no form or order of common prayers, adminiftration of facra- 
mc nts, rites or ceremonies, fhall be openly ufed in any church, 
chapel, or other pubHqk place of or -in any college or hall in 
eitiicr of the univerfities, the colleges of Wcllminfter, Win- 
ch:* (lor, or Eton, or any of them, other than what is pre- 
fciibcd or appointed to be ufed in and by the book of common 
prayer : — Provided, that it fliall be lawful to ufe the morning 
and evening prayer, and all othcr'praycrs and fcrvicc preferibed 
in and by the faid book, in the chapels or other publick places 
of the refpeclivc colleges and halls in both the univerfities, in 
tlic colleges of Wellminflcr, Wincheftcr, and Eton, and in ‘ 
the convocations of the clergy of either province, in Latin (it 
is not faid of what tranflatioii). 

And by the fame ftatute, at all times when any fermon or 
lecture is to be preaclied, the common prayers and fervicc, in 
and by the book of common prayer appointed to be read ' for 
that time of the day, fliall be openly, publickly, and folemnly 
read, by fome prieft or deacon, in the church, chapel, or place 
of publick worfliip, where the faid fermon or lecture is to be 
preached, before fuch fermon or Ie£lure be preached ; find that, 
the ledlurer there to preach fhall be prefent at tlie reading there^^i; 
of :-r-Provided, that this ihall not extend to the univerfityj'^l 
churches, when any fermon or lecture is preached, as the pul^#; 
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Kck ufiiverfity fermon or ]e£ture ; but ttet they may be preached 
©r read as heretofore. Several canons alfo provide for a due 
adherence to the faith ani liturgy of the Church of England. 

Printing. The privileges of the uni verfi tics in this are very 
cztenfive. It has been decided, after a foJemn and protrafted 
* argument, tliat they are intrulied with an authority, concur- 
rent with that of the king’s printer, to print ftatutes and abridg- 
ments of them. The ijtli Geo. III. c. 35. enables the two 
uni verfi tie •> in England, the four in Scotland, and the colleges 
of Eton, Wellminfler, and Winchefter, to have for ever the 
foie right of printing fuch books as have been, or lhall be, be- 
queathed to them, unlefs the fame have been or (hall be be- 
queathed for a limited time. They may alfo fell the copy- 
right, in the like manner as any author, under the provifions of 
the 8 Ann. 

The 21 Geo. IIL c. 56. reciting, that the power of granMng 
a liberty to print almanacks and other books was heretofore 
fuppofed to he an inherent right in the crown i and the crown 
had, by different charters, granted to the univerfitics of Oxford 
and Cambridge the priviltgt of printing almanacks, which the 
univerfitics had demifed to the company of ftationers of the 
city of London, receiving an annual fum of 1000/. and up- 
wards as a confider ition, which money had been expended in pro- 
moting different branches of literature and fcience j and that 
the privilege or right of printing almanacks had been, by a late 
decifion at law, found to have been a common riglit, over 
which the crown had no controul, and, confequenily, the univer- 
lities pofTcfTcd no power to demife it to any particular perfon or 
body of men, whereby the payments fo made to them by the com- 
pany of ftationers had ceafed ; enacts, that, out of the duties 
granted by that act, ih /re fliall be paid 500 /. a year to each of 
the two univerfities, half-yearly, at Midfummer and Chriftmas. 

Other Privileges. In other refpefts the univerfitics have 
ample privileges. They have a concurrent power with the 
archbiihops and bifliops in granting licences to preach ; and 
feveral other rights with refpe^l to orders and pluralities. 
Their charters are rcfpe£ted in many afts of parliament ; as 
thofe relating to the appropriation of firft fruits and tenths ; 
and licerifing phyficlans and furgeons •, 'the heads of colleges 
and lialls may be juitices of the peace without the qualification 
of property and their members of parliament are in like man- 
ner exempted. Within their jurifdidtions, the vice-chancellors 
iix the alBze and price of bread, licenfe taverns and ale-houfes ; 
the refidents are exempt from ferving in the militia and other 
(forces ; every diftinA chamber isfeparately aifefled to the taxes; 
^nd many other rights and exemptions of lels importance are 
c^^ured to thofe learned bodies. 


Oxford. 
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. Oxford* The origin of diU unirerfity is^kivolved in ob« 
fcurity. According to Camden, even in the times of the 
* Britons, Oxford was the feat t>f learfling. Some (Indents re- 
moving thither from Cricklade, a tnonaftery was founded by 
St. Fridcfv/ide, in the time of the Saxons, which was burned 
and rebuilt by king Ethelred. When the Danes were reduced 
by Alfred, that prince is faid to have founded three colleges,, 
one for phiiofophy, another for grammar, and a third for di- 
vinity, in the year 886; fo that, on this confideration, Alfred 
feems rather the reftorer than the founder. 

Government. The Univerfity of Oxford is under the ma- 
nagement of the following officers : 

Chanceixor. The Chancellor is ufually a nobleman, and 
is decided by the (ludents for life ; diplomas, or letters of de- 
grees, piovifions, &c. given in the univerfity, pafs under his 
(e<d, and he is to govern the univerfity, preferve and defend its 
rights and privileges, convoke aflemblies, and adminifter juf- 
ticc among the members under his jurifdi£rion. 

High Steward. The High Steward is nominated by the 
cl aneellor, and approved by the univerfity ; his appointment 
is tor life; he aflifl> the chancellor in the execution of his 
VH) ions duties ; and fits as judge in the courts of the unU 
vcifity. 

Vice CHANcru oR. The Vice Chancellor Is always in or- 
ders, and the hcail of a college ; he is nominated by the chan- 
c. lior, i nd elected by the univerfity in convocation, annually. 
ti: t xcrcifcs the chancellor’s power, and keeps the officers and 
(ludents to their duty. He alfo appoints four officers under 
the name of fro-vice^chancellorsy collei^ed from the heads of 
col leg s, to officiate in his abfcncc. 

Pkoci'ors. 'rhere are two ProAors, who are mailers of 
aris choleii yearly out of the fcveral colleges in turn, to keep 
the peace, punilh dlforders, overfee weights and itieafures, or- 
der fv* oI.illi^k xercfles, and the admiffion to degrees. 

1^1 BLicK Oka roR. The duty of the Publick Orator is, to 
vTite letters by order of the convocation, and to harangue 
prince ^ nint other great men, when they vifit the univerfity. 

Other Officers. The remaining officers arc, a keeper of 
the archives ; a regifltr^ who records all tranfaflions of the 
convocation,* &c ; three efqutre beadles^ with gilt (ilver 
maces ; and three yeoman headles% with plain ones, who at- 
tend the vice-chancellor in publick, execute his orders for ap* 
prehending delinquents, publifh the courts of convocation, and 
condudl the preachers to church, and ledlurers to fchooi;«and 
a verger, who, on folemn occafions, walks with the beadlet 
before the vice-chancellor, and carries a lilveg rod. 
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CoVLl^cns Halls. In Oxford there are twenty Col- 
leges and five Halls. Of each fome flight defcription will be 
given, premiflng a gener^ charaf^er in the quaint language of 
Fuller. — ** Of the colleges,” he fays, Univerfity is the oldeft, 

Pembroke the ybungeft, Chrift Church thegreatell, Lincoln (by. 
many reputed) the leaft, Magdalen the neateft, Wadhain the 
moft uniform, New College the ftrongeft, and Jefus College 
(no fault but its unhappinefs) the pooreft ; and if I knew which 
was the richefl:, I would not tell, feeing concealment in this 
kind is the fafieft. New College is more proper for fouthern, 
Exeter for weftern. Queen’s for northern, Brazen-nofc for 
north-wettern men, St.John’s for Londoners, Jefus forWellh- 
men ; and at other colleges alnioit indifFerently for men of 
all countries. Merton has been moft famous for fchool- 
tnen, Corpus Chrift i (formerly called Trilingue Collegium ) for 
linguifts, Chrift Church for poets, All Souls for orators, New 
College for civilians, Brazen-nofc for difputants, Queen’s Col- 
lege for metaphyficiaris, Exeter for a late feries of regius pro- 
feflbrs ; Magdalen for ancient, St. John’s for modern prelates : 
and ail eminent for fomc one kind or other. And if any of 
thefe colleges were tranfported into foreign parts, it would, 
alter its kind, (or degree at leaft,) and prefently of a college 
proceed an univerfity, as equal to moft, and fuperior to many, 
academies beyond the fea.” 

University College. The origin of this college is af- 
cribed to Alfred, who, in 872, erefted certain halls in Oxford, 
near, or on, the fpot where this college Hands, and gave the 
iludents fmall penfions, ifluing from the exchequer ; but thefe 
halls were foon alienated, and the penfions fupprefled about the 
reign of the Conqueror. The founder of this college appears, 
therefore, to be William, archdeacon of Durham, who, in 
1219, purchafed one of the halls, endowed it with land, and 
founded ten or more fellowfliips for natives of the county of 
Durham, which were foon reduced to two. Succeeding bene- 
fa£tors Improved the revenues and buildings of the fociety. Of 
thefe the moft confiderable are Weaker Skirlaw, bilhop of Dur- 
ham, who procured lands from Hem /IV. and founded three 
fellowfliips for the diocefes of York and Durham. Henry Percy, 
carl of Northumberland, lord of the Honour of Cockermouth, 
in 1442, added three fellowfliips for the diocefes of Durham, 
York, and Carlifle, with a preference to natives' of the county 
of Northumberland ; and Sir Simon Bcnet eftabliflied four fcl- 
lowfliips and four fcholarfliips, to which all perfons born in the 
jpmvince of Canterbury, are eligible This college is fttuate on 
the fouth fide of the High-ftreet, Oxford, where its front ex- 
tends more than 260 feet in length. It has two gate-ways, 

with 
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mtb a tower over each, at equal diHanccs from the extremitiei 
of the building* That on the we/i leads into the old courts 
a handfome Gothic quadrangle^ loo fSet fquare ; and al^ve the 
gateway are two (latues ; one on the outlidc of Queen AnnCi 
another within of James II. Above the othcAr gateway^ *on the 
outfide, is a ftatue of Queen Mary, daughter of James II. » and 
another within of Dr. John Radcliffe, This entrance leads in* 
to a fmaller court of three Tides, each about 8o feet in lengthy 
open to a garden on the fouth. The eaft and part of the norih 
Tide, are occupied by the lodgings of the matter. On the fouth 
iide of the weftem quadrangle ftand the bhapel and hall. Ihat 
part of the building has lately undergone a conliderable altera- 
tion, by the lengthening of the windows, the addition of buc- 
treiTes, battlements, and pinnacles, and the changing of the 
former clumfv centre into an elegant Gothic bow window and 
pediment. The chapel is adorned with painted windows, and 
many monuments of eminent men; and the haU^ which was 
fitted up fomc years finccy in the Gothic ftyfe, and lately rccciv- 
rd confiderable improvements, is now one of the moft beauti- 
ful rooms in Oxford. ^ 

No part of the buildings of this college can boaft of any an- 
tiquity. The prefent fpacious and uniform ftrut^ure was be- 
gun in 1634, by the Rev. Charles Greenwood, formerly a feU 
low. The work was carried on by Sir Simon Benet ; and, by 
the alTittance of fucceeding patrons, the weftem quadrangle was 
finifhed in 1665. Dr. John Radcliffb gave by will 5000/. for 
building the north and eaft fides of the other quadrangle, and 
alfo left his Yorkflnre eftate in truft to the fociety, charged with 
the payment of 600/. to two travelling fellows, ftudents in me- 
dicine, to whom he ordered apartments to be appropriated in 
that part of the building. 

The prefent /^4’;V/y confifts of a mafter, twelve fellows, and 
feventeen fcholars, with other ftudents, amounting in the whole 
to about feventy. 

Vifitor, The king. 

Baliol College. Sir John Baliol, of Bernard Caftle in 
Yorkftiire, father of John Baliol, king of Scotland, firft defign- 
ed the foundation of this college for the education of fcholarsy 
to whom he gave yearly exhibitions ; but, dying before be pur- 
chafed land, he recommended his defign to his Widow Devor- 
guilla, daughter of Alexander III., king of Scotland, who firft 
fettled thefe exhibitions ; and, in 1x84, purchafed a tenement 
for her fcholars of Baliol, and conveyed it to the maftett and 
fcholars of this houfe for ever for their habitation, having olM 
tained a royal charter for that' purpofe. She afterwards addett 
feveral new buildtei to at, and fettled lands fot thcmakutnance. 
Voi. m. C ^ 
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of the fcholar^^ dedicating her foundation to the honour of the 
Holy Trinity, the bleflcd Virgin, and St Katherine the martyr } 
which benefactions Werd afterwards ratified by her fon John 
Baliol, king of Scotland, and Oliver, bifliop of Lincoln, in whole 
tliocpfe Oxford then was. The value of the lands and revenues 
belonging to this college did not exceed 27/. 9/. /[d. per ann. at 
that time ; but the eftates were foon afterward greatly enlarg- 
ed by the bene%£tions of others, particularly Sir Philip Somcr- 
yillc and Dr. John Warner, bifliop of Rochefter, who founded 
four Scottifh exhibitions, endowing them with a revenue, which 
has fince been augmented by John Snell,. Efq. 

. Baliol college is fituated in Broad-ftreet, and confifts chiefly 
of one court, which is entered through a Gothic gateway. The 
buildings about' this court are ancient, except the eaft end, 
wliich is finifhed in the manner in which the reft of that quad- 
rangle may be built. 

The Chapel ft;u»ds at the north eaft angle of the great court. 
The great eaft window, w’hich is well executed, reprefents the 
paflipn, refurreClion, and afccniion of Chrift. 

The Hal! is at the well end of tlie fame court. 

In the maftcr’s lodgings are feme good rooms, particularly a 
rpacious hail, having a w ell preferved ancient window to the 
eaft. 

The Library is furniOied with a large colleClion of ufeful 
books, and many ancient manuferipts. Over the gate of the 
college are the arms of the Baliol family, Bcfidcs this court, 
there is an area to tlic north-well, confifting of feveral detached 
lodgings for the ftudents ; and an elegant new building, ratlicr 
rcfcmbling a modern tlweiling-houfe, with a beautiful front to 
the ftreet, ereClcd at the cxpcncc of Mr Eilhcr, late fellow of 
this fockty, in wliich arcfcvcral handfbmc apartments. 

; The Members of this fociety are a.maftcr, twelve fellows, 
fourteen fcholars, and eighteen exhibitioners. 

Vifitcr, 'fhe mailer and fellows elc£l tliclr vifitor. 

Mkrton Coi.LEGi:. The fociety of Merton, confifting of a 
warden and about the fame number of fehoLara or fellows as at 
prefent, was firll placed at Makloii i Surry, (but with a pro- 
yifioii for the abode am* rcfulcnce of the chief part of them in 
Oxford), in 1264, the 48rh year of Henry III., by Walter dc 
Merton, fome time lord chancellor of England. The jnftru- 
mentof endowment, with the ftatutes under the broad feal, the 
founder’s, the bifhop of the diocefe’s, and that of his chapter, 
are lathe college treafury, and deemed to be the firft Charter of 

kied in Europe. The ftatutes were finally eftabliftied under 
(be broad feal and his own, in 1274, the fcqoiul of Edward I. 
i^uch.^as the origin pf this ancient focieiy, by thc/e chartersjn- 
jy ' corporated, 
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Corporatedi 'and endowed with almofl: all the lands they at this 
time^pdiTefsi and provided with' the /amc ftatute8» fcy which’, 
without any alteration or addition, they are now governed. 
Thefe, by the recourfe had to them, were of much ufe to the af- 
ter-foundations both in Oxford and Cambridge ; and, with fo 
much prudence was this college founded, that Edward L re- 
commended it to Hugh de Balfam, bi(hop of Ely, as a model 
for his intended munificence in Cambridge 5 according tb which 
Peterhoufe was afterwards erefted in that univerfity. 

There are alfo in this houfc poji-majlers^ who are of a diftinft 
and different foundation, which took place about an hundred 
years after the other. The number, and their revenues, have 
been fince increafed by feveral benefadlors. Befides the poft- 
mafters, there are four other fcholars of the foundation of Mr. 
Henry Jackfon, formerly of this college, which commenced in 
^753* the eledion of a warden, the fellows choofe three 
perfons, whom they prefent to their vifitor, who appoints one of 
them. 

Merton College is fituated eaft of Corpus Chrifti ; from which 
it is feparated by a fniall grove of elms, and confifts of three 
courts. The largeft, or inner court, is no feet long, and 100 
broad, and was erected in 1610; from the fouth apartments 
there is a pleafant profped over the meadows. The terrace in 
the gardens, formed on the city wall, is no lefs well fituated 
for a profped. The gardens ^ for their pleafing variety, are ge- 
nerally much reforted to in fummer. 

The Ckapelj at the well end of the firft court, is likewife the 
pariih church of St Jolin Baptift de Merton. It is one of the 
Jargeft and befl: proportioned Gothic ftruclures in the uniterfity, 
ioo feet in length and 30 In breadth, and has a very capacious 
tower and antc-chapel. But, large as it is at prefent, it has 
been thought, from its whole appearance, and from the form 
and manner of the arches clofcd up in the wall of the well end, 
on each hand of the great window, to have been built with a 
view to a farther addition of a nave and fide allies, the prefent 
building being no more than the choir and crofs-aille. Such a 
defign was more cafy to be imagined than executed ; and, after 
all, moft likely reached no farther than the carrying on the 
building, as far as it went, in the cathedral manner. . 

In the Hally to which the afeent is by a flight of Heps, is a well 
imagined pi£lure, by the late Dr. Wall, reprefenting the expul- 
lion of idle monks to make room for the liberal education o£ 
youth, defigned by the founder. , 

The Library is in the fmall old quadrangle, fouth of the cha- 
pel,. and is furnilhed with feme ancient and modern books; and 
fomcmanuferipts. 

C a The 
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The mmbtrt are, a warden* twentv-four fellow^ fourteen 
poft-mafters* ISs Jackfi^n’s four fcholars* two chajilaiaa* and 
two clerks. 

Vifttor. The archbifliop of Canterbuiy. 

Oriel College. 'JThis college was rounded b]r Edward II. 
on petition of Adam de Brome* his almoner* in 1304* who 
was the firft provoft. Edward III. gave the large mefioage of 
Le Oritli lituated in St John's parilh* by which name the 
college was afterwards called* and whence it has been fre* 
quently held to be a royal foundation. He likewife nve the 
hofpitalof Saint Bartholomew* near Oxford* with the lands 
thereunto belonging. Other benefaOors were John Frank* 
mailer of tlie rolls in the reign of Henry VI.* who gave looe/. 
to purchafe lands for the maintenance of four fellows} John 
Carpenter* formerly provoft, and afterwards bilhop of Worcef* 
ter; William Smith* biftiop of Lincoln; and Dr Richard 
Dudley, fornetime fellow, and afterwards chancellor of the 
cburcli of Sarum, who gave the manor of Swainfwick in So- 
merfetlhire for the maintenance of two fellows and fix exhibi- 
tioners; Dr John Tolfon* who was provoft in 1640* gave 
It 50/. toward the buildings of the quadrangle* befides other 
confiderable donations. C^een Anne annexed a prebend of 
Rochefter to the provoftftiip for ever ; Dr. Robinfon* hilltop of 
London* befides the new building, gave 2500/. to augment, 
the fellowfliips and to found three exhibitions } Dr. Carter not 
only left money for the eredlion of the oppofite wing, but alfo 
for the purchafe of livings for the benefit of the provoft and 
fellows. The late duke of Beaufort gave too/, per ann. for 
four exhibitioners. 

Oriel College is lituated between St. Mary’s church on the 
north* Corpus Chrlftl College on the fouth* and Chrift Church 
on the weft ; the entrance is on the weft. It chiefly confifts 
of one regular* uniform* and well built quadrangle ) on the 
north fide whereof are the provoft’s lodgings * on the eaft the 
hall* and the entrance into the chapel* which runs eaftward 
from thence* and on the fouth and weft fides are the chambers 
of the fellows and other ftudents. 

Oppofite to the great gate* a large flight of fteps* having a 
portico over them* leads to the Ac//* which is a well ptorartion- 
ed ruoin* handfomely wainfeotted* with a Doric entablature* 
and adorned with portraits.. 

. The chapel has that beauty which is derived from a decent 
finmlicity. 

Thb liirary is an elegant modem building* in which are 
idaced the late Lord Leigh’s libraryi given to the fociety. 

7 Tlie 
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Tltf lUnAtrs arCf a proroft, eighteen fellows^ and tUrteen 
exhibitioners. • 

VyUer. The lord chaneeUor. 

Esbter Collsce. This college derires its foundation 
from Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, lord treafurer of 
England^ and feeretary of ftate to Edward II., who, in 1316, 
obtained a charter for founding a college where Hertford col- 
lege now ftands } but wanting room m the buildings he de- 
(igned, he removed his fcholars to the prefent houfe, and called 
it Stapledon Hall, after his own name. He founded a fociety 
confiding of thirteen, i. e. a redor and twelve fellows } one of 
whom, the chaplain, to be appointed by the dean and chapter of 
Exeter, Totnefs,- and Barndaple, in Devondiire, and four from 
the archdeaconry of Cornwall. Among the fubfequent bene* 
fadors was Edmond Stafford, bifhop of Exeter, who obtained 
leave to alter the name of this houfe, and fettled two fellowfhips 
for the diocefe of Sarum. Sir William Petre, in Elizabeth'* 
time, obtained a new charter and ftatutes, founded eight 
fellowfhips for fuch counties wherever he then had, or hi* 
heirs at any time after fhould have edates; which, by this 
time, comprehends mod of the counties in England. Charles I. 
added one fellowfhip for the iflands of Jerfey and Guemfey ( 
and by Mrs. Shier's benefaction, as completed and fettled by 
Dr. Hugh Shortrige, two other fellowfhips were added, con- 
fined to the counties of Hertford and Surry j befides confidera- 
ble augmentations to the revenues of the fociety. The lad be- 
nefaCtor was the learned Mr. Jofeph Sandford, of Baliol College, 
who gave this fociety his valuable library } for the reception of 
which, they, in the year 1781, ereded a neat modem edifice in 
a part of theif garden near their former library. 

Exeter College is fituated oppofite Jefus College i its front is 
?2o feet long, having in the centre a magnificent gate and tower. 
The compofition of each front, (viz. that towards the dreet and 
that towards the quadrangle), is a rudic bafement, whieh form^ 
the gateway } a plinth, whereupon are placed four piladers of 
the Ionic order, fuj^porting a femi-circular pediment, in the 
area of which are the founder’s arms, on a fhield adorned with 
fedoons, finifliing with a baludrade above all. This, with the 
beautiful arched roof of the gatewav, is judly edeemed an ele- 
gant piece of workmanfhip. The building within chic^jf con- 
fids of a large quadrangle, formed by the hall, the chml, the 
redlor’s lodgings, and the chambers m the fellows and f^iolars> 
and is regular and uniform. ^ 

The Gardens are neatly difpofed { md, though witmi die 
town, have an airy and plealant opening to the ead, and a ter- 

C3 race 
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yacc commanding a view of fomc of the fincft buildings in the 
univcrfity. ^ 

The Library is well furniftied w;ith books irt ^thc feveral arts 
and fciences, and a very valuable colle£^ionof daffies given by 
Edward Richards Efq. 

The Members arc, a reftor, twenty-five fellows, pne febobr, 
who is biblc -clerk, and two exhibitioners. . , 

Viftfor. Tlie bifliop of Exeter. 

Queen’s College. Robert Egglesfield, a native of Cum- 
berland, confeflbr of Queen Philippa, and bachelor of divinity 
in the univcrfity of Oxford, having purchafed feveral .tenements 
in the parifli of Saint Peter in the call, ereflcd there a,coUegiatc 
hall, probably by the encouragement of Queen Philippa, con- 
fort of Edward III. giving it the name of Aula Scholarium Re~ 
gina de Oxon ; and, on the i8th of January 1340, obtained the 
royal charter for incorporating the fociety of this hall or col- 
lege 5 by virtue whereof, he conflituted a provoft and twelve 
fellows, ordering that the provoft Ihould be chofen out of the 
fellows and be in holy orders; and that, for the future, the 
fellows fhould be eleded out of the counties of Cumberland 
and Weftmorland. The principal benefadors, befidcs the 
founder, were Edward III. and his queen Philippa *, Charles I. 
who gave this college three re£lories and thi^e vicarages in 
Hampfliire ; Sir Jof ph Williamfon, knight, fome time fellow, 
who re-built part of the college, and left 6000/. towards the 
finifliiiig of it, befirles a valuable library of books ; Dr. Barlow, 
bifhop of Lincoln, Dr. William Lancafter, and Dr. Timothy 
Halton, provofts. Some valuable exhibitions have been fince 
founded by Lady Margaret Huugcrford, Sir Francis Bridgman, 
]Mr. Tylney, Lady Elizabeth Haftings, and Dr. Holmes. Eight 
fclJowihips, four fcholarfliips, and four exhibitions have been 
eftabliffied by the late Mr. Rlitchell of Richmond ; and this in- 
ftitutiou is called the New Foundation in Queen’s College. Se- 
veral very liberal donations were received by the fociety in 
17 9, for the purpofc of re-building the weft wing of the front 
quadninglc', which had been deftroyed by fire ; and in particu- 
lar the fum of lopo/. from her prefent Majcfty, patronefs of 
the college. ^ 

Queen's College is fituate on the north fide of the High-ftrcet, 
oppofite Univcrfity College. The whole area, on which it is 
built, is an objong fquare of 300 feet in length, and 220 in 
breadth, which, being divided by tlie hall and chapel, forms 
two fgacious courts. 

The Chapel is 100 feet long, and 30 broad. In the arched 
roof ijS ^ piec<3 oC painting by Sir James Thornhill. The winr 
dows arc admirably painted. " 
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The Hall\^ 60 feet long, and 30 broad, with ah arched roof 
of a fuitable height. • ‘ " 

The Library on the weft fide of the north court, about 123 
‘feet in length, is a noble building of the Corinthian onlcr, with 
a fpacious cloifter to the eaft. It has a fpleiidid orrery, - and is 
funiiftied with a valuable colleftion of books and manufcri’pts ifi 
moft languages and fciences. It is alfo ornamented with 'a call, 
in plaifter of Paris, of the Florentine boar. ‘ 

The Members in this college are, a provoft, fixteen fellows, 
two chaplains, eight taberdas, (fo called frojn taberch^ a fliort 
gown which they formerly wore), fixteen fcholars, two clerks*, 
and forty exhibitioners ; together with Mr. Michell’s eftablifli- 
ment, and. a great number of maJftersV bachelors, gentlem.eh 
commoners, commoners, and other iludents. They have fotte 
extraordinary cuftoms. They are called to dinner by the found 
of a trumpet. On Chriftmas-day a boar's head is uflicred very 
folemnly into the common-hall or refeftory, with a celebrated 
monkifti fong ; and, on New-year's djiy, the burfar of the college 
gives to each member a liecdle and thread, addreffing him id 
thefe terms, take this and be thrifty. This pradice of diftributing 
the needle and thread, aiguille et fil^ had perhaps^ in its origin, 
fome allufion to the name of the founder, Egglesfield. 

. l^fitor. The archbifhop of York. 

New College. New College was founded by Wil|iarn of 
Wykeham, a native of Wykeham in Hampfliire, who befides 
many temporal horaurs, attained to the ccclefiaftical dignity of 
biftiop of Winchefter. The foundation ftone was laid March 
5th, 1379, and it was finiftied on April 14, 1386, when the 
warden and fellows took poflcflionof it. In the year following, 
St. Mary’s College near Winchefter was begun, and w^as finiftied 
and inhabited in the year 139'Jlby a warden, ten fellows, three 
chaplains, three clerks, and fixteen chorifters, as alfo two 
mafters, and feventy boys, from whom an annual elcftion is 
held, to fupply the immediate vacancies, or any which may 
happen within the enfuing year, at New College. The pious 
and munificent founder, not only fiiv/ both' his colleges com- 
pleted, made ample provifion for the fupport of each, and ^avc 
them a regular and perfeft body of ftatutes, but having furvivcd 
many years, he enlarged his will with coftly legacies of jewels, 
plate, money, and books, to be diftributed throughout the. fcveral 
diocefes in which he was preferred, or had temporal poilellions 
at his dcceafe. He died Sept. 27, 1404, when he was 80 years 
of age. Wykeham’s pious example has incited many epainent 
perfons, chiefly fuch as had been fellows of this fociety, to be 
confiderable benefactors to his munificent foundation. 

C4 
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. New College is Ctusited eaft of the fchools and the theatrC} and 
and is fcparated from Qijeen^s College only by a narrow lane. 
It is dedicated to St. Mary Winton, and has been called New 
College from its firft foundation, being at that time higly regards 
ed for its extent and grandeur. The entrance is by a portal » 
r le;^ing into the hrlt court, which is a quadrangle of about 168 
feet long, and 1 29 broad. This court, as built at the founda- 
tion of the college, was low, with narrow arched tranfum win^ 
dows, in the &mion of the times i but foon after the reftoration, 
another ftory was added over the old building, and the windows 
altered to their prefent form. 

The Chnpil is by much the grandeft in the Univerfity. The 
ante-chapel is fupported by two beautiful (laflf moulded pillars, 
'lilts part is upwards of 80 feet long, and 36 broad. The 
painted windows in the ante-chapel are extremely fuperb, and 
juftly confidered as mafterly produftions. The choir is 100 feet 
35 broad, and 65 high. The altar piece in the inner 
chapel is alfo much admired, and there are many ^othcr excellent 
pi£lures. Cathedral fervicc is performed twice every day, at 
eight and fix, and the univerfity i'ermon is preached here on 
Lady-day and Trinity Sunday. Adjoining to the chapel are the 
cloiuers, which inclofe an area of an hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and eighty-five in breadth, and which are well worth the 
attention of the antiquary. On the north fide of the cloifters 
is a tower with a peal of ten bells. 

The Ha/i is at the north call comer of the quadrangle. It is 
handfomeiy wainfeotted, and adorned with the portraits of the 
founder, and fcveral other perfons, and a beautiful Adoration of 
the Shepherls by Anibal Caracci. 

The Library i fituated on the eaft fide of thei]uadrangle, qonfifts 
of two elegant rooms, one over the other, 70 feet long, and 22 
broad ; both of them well furniihed with books, and containing 
fome valuable manuferipts. 

The Garden is well laid out, and includes a bowling green 
and pavilion. 

The Members of New College arc, the warden, feventy fel- 
lows, ten chaplains, three clerks, oi^e fexton, fixteen chorifters \ 
together with feveral gentlemen commoners. 

Vyitor. The bifhop of Winchefter. 

Lincoln College. This college was firft founded by Richard 
Fiemming, who was born of a good family in Yorkfhire, made 
bifltop Lincoln by Henry V., and died in 1431. He obtained 
the anjrter of incorporation in Ac fixth year of Henry VI. \ and 
in 1429 eflablilhed a college, confiiling of a re£tor and^feven 
fellows, to whom he appropriated ilipends. In 1478, Thomas 
SlcPltj 2M21S Rotherham, then biihop of Lincolp, confidering -the 

impcrfefl 
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imperfej^ ftate of this fottpdation» obtained a new cbarter of 
Edward tV. by virtue whereof he ad^ed five other fellowfliips 
to the feven before founded, annexed to the college two redories, 
and gave them a body of ftatutes, in which he limits the choice 
of the fellows to the diocefes of Lincoln and York, all except 
one, whom he would have to be of the diocefe of Wells. But 
a greater benefador was the Right Honourable Nathaniel Lord 
Crewe, bifliop of Durham, who being prefent in the y^ar 1717, 
after contributing libdally to the buildings which were then 
carrying on at Chrift Church, Queen’s, Worcelter, and All Souls 
Colleges, and to the finilhing oi All Saints Church, fettled by 
way of rent-charge, free from all dedudions whatfoever, ilTuing 
out of his manors in Northumberland and Durham, twelve ex- 
hibitions of ao/. per annum each, for commoners of this college, 
whom he would ^ave to be the fons of gentlemen ; and made 
Gonfiderable augmentation to the annual ftfpends of the redor, 
fellows, fehoiars, bible clerk, and the chaplains of the four ap- 
propriated churches. The laft benefador was the late Dr. 
Hutchins, who had been many years redor, and who augmented 
the incomes of the fcholars and exhibitioners. 

Lincoln College is fituated between All Saints Church and 
Exeter College ; and confifts of two courts. 

Tht Hall isahandfome edifice, about forty feet long, 2; 
broad, and of a proportionable height. 

The Library is a very neat room in the north fide of the outer 
court, over the common room. It has been new fitted up, 
falhed, and wainfeotted, at the expence of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, 
Knt. fometime commoner of this College, and afterwards fellow 
of All Souls. It is well furniflied with books, and there are in 
it fome ancient and valuable maiiufcripts. 

The Chapel is fituated on the fouth fide of the inner court. It 
has a fereen of cedar, finely carved, which is mentioned by Dr. 
Plott as a great curiofity. The windows are entirely of painted 
glafs, of which there is a large one over the altar, and four 
fmaller on each fide. In thofeof the fouth fide arc the figures 
of the twelve apoftles, three in each window, as large as life. 
Over againfi thefe, arc the figures of twelve of the prophets. The 
caft window, which is over the altar, contains the types and 
antitypes of our Saviour. The ceiling, which is of cedar, is 
embelliihed with the arms of the founders and the principal 
benefa£fors; intermixed with cherubim, palm branches, feftoonsj 
&c. beautifully painted und gilt. The chapel was built in 
1630^ by Dr. John Williams, at that time bilhop of Lincoln,, 
and iiterwards archbifliop of York* * 

The Mmbert Arc, a rc£lor, twelve fellows, and twelve exhi^ 
bUioners. 
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Vijiton The bifliop of Lincoln^ - - . , . 

All Souls College. The founder of this cfollege wns Dn 
Henry Chicheley, a native of Higham Ferrers in Northampton - 
(hire ; who was arch-deacon of Sarum^, and afterwards chancellor 
of the fame church } employed by Henry IV. on feveral embaffies 
and advanced firft to the biflioprick of St. David’s, ?»nd 
wards to the fee of Canterbury. He laid the foundation of All 
Souls College in 1437 : the charter of incorporation is dated 
May 30 , t 6 Henry VI. By the Itatutes he gave this college, he 
appointed forty fellows, whereof twenty four were direfted to 
ftudy divinity and philofophy, and the other f xtcc-n the civil and 
the canon law. He procured from Henry VI. a grant of the 
lands and revenues of feveral diffolved priories to endow his 
college, and in his lifetime erecled the chapel and all the reft of 
the original buildings, which coll him 4545/. and at his death 
gave to the foclety the annuahfums of 134/. 6/. %d. and ico 
marks. The mod ccnfulerable bcnefadlors have been, Colonel 
ChriftopherCodrington, governor of - the Leeward Iflands, and 
fellow of All Souls ; George Clarke, LL.D. *, the duke of 
Wharton, DoddingtonGrcvillc,'Efq. LieuteiKint General Stewart, 
and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, who, at the time he tvas fellow of this 
college, was head of a college at Cambridge. Colonel Cod- 
Tingtou bequeathed 6000L for building the library, his own valu- 
able collcclion of books, and 4000/. more to purchafe new ones ; 
and Dr. Clarke gave his beautiful houfe for tlie ufe of the war- 
dens fucceffively of the college. He alfo much augmented the 
chaplainfhips. 

All Soul’s College confills chiefly of two courts. ITie old 
court, which is about 124 feet in length, ^nd 72 in breadth, 
having the Higlirilrett on^'the Ibuth, and the chapel at the north 
end of it. In this old quadrangle is a diaf, contrived by Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, then fellow of the college, which by the 
help of two half rayj, and one whole one for every hour, ihews 
to a minute what is the time, the minutes being marked on the 
fides of the rays, fifteen on each fidtr, and divided in five by a 
different characler. The grand courts fit uated behind the former, 
is a ipacious and beautiful quadrangle, in length from north to 
fouth about 172 feet, and in breadth 155. 

The Chapel is 70 feet long and 30 broad 5 the ante-chapel of 
the fame dimenfions : they are ornamented with valuable fculp- 
tures and piftures. . 

The new Library 5 s a magnificent gallery, 200 feet long, and 
30 broad, and about 40 feet high, finifhed at a great exgence. 
Thc*^ outfidc is Gothic, in conformity with the- reft of the^uad- 
rangle. The infide confifts of two grand ranges of book -cafes, 
one above the other, fupported by piluftcrs of the Doric and Ionic 

orders. 
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'orders. 0?6r‘thc book-cafes are placed intercliangeaWyvafes, and 
bufts of mahy’eminenf perfons, formerly fellows of the focicry. 

The Hail is an elegant room, In which afe many portrnits 
and fome bu(ts and ftatucs. The college buttery, which was 
built with the Hall, is divided by a paflage ; if is of an oval lornii 
with an arched ftone roof of very ciivions work. 

The Members of this college are, a warden, forty-fellows, two 
chaplains, and fix' clerks and choriilers^ 

A peculiar'euflom is the celebrating the nudliird night, every 
year on the 14th of January, in remembr nice of an exceffivc 
kirge mallard or drake, luppofed to have long ranged in a drain 
or fewer, where it was found at the digging for the foundation 
of the college'. An authentic account of this event has been re- 
trieved, and publiflied from a manufeript of Thomas Wal ling- 
ham, the hiftorian, and monk of St. Alban’s It is the caufe of 
much mirth, for on the day, * and in rememlirance of the mal- 
lard, is always fung a merry old fong fet to ancient mufic. 

Vifttor. The archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Magdalen College. This college was founded by William 
Patten, called William of Waynflete from a village of that name 
in Lincolnfliire, where he was born. He was eJecled mafter of 
Wiiichefter fchool, afterward preferred to be provoft of Eton 
college by Henry VI. who advanced him to the biflioprick of 
Winchetter in I447> and in 1449, he was conftituted Lord High 
Chancellor of England. In 1456, he obtained leave of Henry 
VI. to convert St. John’s hofpital into a college. 

Magdalen College is fituated near the river Cherwell, at the 
eaft end of the city. 

The Chapel in all refpefts worthy of attention 5 the entrance 
is adorned with fcveral ftatues ; the roof is moll elegantly de- 
figned ; the windows are very finely painted ; the altar piece 
has many admirers j and the altar is confidered as an admirable 
fpecimenof defigii and workmanfliip* Cithedral fervice ij per- 
formed here every day at ten, and between three and four, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays, wdien the morning prayers begin at 
eight, on account of the univerfity fermon. 

On the right from the chapel is the Cloi/lery which remains 
in its primitive ftate ; the whole making a mofl: venerable ap- 
pearance. The interior pjirt is ornamented with hitToglyphics, 

• which a celebrated antiquary has termed ivhwifirnl figures ivbich 
ferve to amufe the vulgar^ but are only the licentious invemions of the 
mafon^ but of which the following rational account is tranllated 
from a Latin manufeript in the library of the college. 

** Beginning from the fouth-weft corner, the two firft figbres 

we meet with are the lien and the pelican, Tlie former of 
f‘ ihefc is the emblem of courage- vigilance j the latter of 

parental 
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parental tendemefs and affeElion^ Both of them together ex- 
** prefs to us the complete chara£ter of a good governor of a 
college. According!^ they are placed under the window of 
** thofo loggings whicii originally l^longed to the prefidentj as 
** the inllruflions they convey ought particularly to regulate 
hisconduft. 

Going on to the right hand, on the other fide of the gate- 
way, arc four figures, viz. the fchaolnufier^ the lawyer^ the 
phyjtcian^ and the divine. Thefe are ranged along the out- 
fide of the library, and reprefent the duties and bufinef(t of 
the iludcms of the houfe. By means of learning in general^ 
^ they are to be introduced to one of the three learned profef- 
fions \ or clfe, as hinted to us by the figure vrith cap and Mh 
in the corner, they mud turn owl fools in the end. 

« Wc come now to the north fide of the quadrangle ; and 
" here the three firft figures reprefent the hiftory of David^ his 
«• conqueil over the hon and Goliath ; from whence we are taught 
<< not to be difeouraged at any dilHcuIties that may (land in 
our w.iy, as the vigour of youth will cafily enable us to fur- 
^ mount them. Tiie next figure to thefe is that of the 
hippopotamus^ or river horfe^ carrying his young one upon 
his ihoulder8« This is the emblem of a good tutor, or fellow 
of a college, who is fet to watch over the youth of the fociety, 
and by whofc prudence they arc to be led through the dangers 
of their firft entrance into the world. The figure immediate- 
ly following reprcleiits fohrieiy or temperance^ that moft nc- 
" celfary virtue of a collegiate life. The whole remaining 
« train of figures arc the vices we are inftruffed to avoid. Thofe 
next to temperance, are the oppofitc vices of gluttotiy and 
drunhetmefs. Then follow the lucantloropos^ the hyana^ and 
** panther^ reprefentlng violence^ frauds and treachery s thegr^n, 
“ reprefentiug covetcujnefs^ and the next figure, anger ^ or morofe- 
«« f:e/s. The dog^ the dragon^ the deer^ flattery^ envy^ and timidity^ 
and the three lail, the manticbora^ the boxers^ and the lama^ 
pride^ contention^ and liift ; 

•‘We have here therefore, a complete and inftruftlve teftbn for 
the ufe of a focicty dedicated te the advancement of religion 
« and learning ; and, on this plan, wc may fuppofe the founder 
of Magdalen thus (peaking, by means of thefe figures, to the 
« ftudents of his college: 

« It is your duty, who live under the care of a prefident 
<< whofe vigilance and parental tendernefs are the proper qualifica- 
tions to fuppori the government of my houfe, attentively to 
« p&rluc your ftudies in jowx feveral profefftonSi and fo avoid 
^ the follies of an idle, unlettered, and dimpated courfe of life* 
^ Tou may po(fibly meet with many difficulties at your fetting 

*• "out 
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** out in diis Toad ; but thefc every Jlrifling will be able to over- 
^ come by €9urage and perfeverance.^ And remember when 
you are advanced beyond thefe difficulties, that it is your 
duty to lend your affiftance to thofe who come after you, and 
whofe education is committed to your care. You are to be 
an example to them of fobriety and temperance , fo (hall you 
guard them from falling into the fnares of excefs and debauchery. 
« You fhall teach them, that the vices with udjich the world 
abounds, cruelty^ frauds avarice^ i*nd envy^ as well as the 

** more fupple ones of abjed flattery and cowardice^ are not to be 
countetiance<i within thefc hallowed retirements. And let it 
be your endeavour to avoid pride and contention^ the parents 
<< of faFtiotif and in your lituation, the worit and molt unna- 
tural of all fa£fions, the faElion of a eloifler. And, la It ly, you 
** will complete the collegiate charaEler^ if you crown all your 
other acquirements with the unfpotted purity and chaflity of 
your lives and conrerfation." 

An unparalleled beauty belonging to this college is the grove, 
which feems perfe£tly adapted to indulge contemplation; being 
a pleaianc kind of folitude, well planted with trees. It has in 
it about forty head of deer. Befides the walks which are in the 
grove, there is a very delightful and much frequented one round 
a meadow furrounded by branches of the Chcrwell, called 
the Water Walk, which yields a great variety, fomc parts of it 
running in ftraight lines with the trees regularly cut; others 
winding, and the trees growing little otherwife than as nature 
dire£Is« On the weft fide a beautiful opening is made into the 
grove, removing the embattled wall in that part. 

The Tvwer^ which is fo confpiciious from every part of the 
neighbourhood, and elegant in its ftruflure, was built fometime 
after the foundation of the college, and has been fuppofed to 
have been erefted under the infpeftion of cardinal Wolfcy» 
who was a member of this fociety : but this prefumption refts 
only on tradition. It was begun in 1492, and completed fomc 
years after. It contains a very mufical peal of ten bells. 

The Members of this college are, a prefideiit, forty fellows, 
thirty demies, a divinity leflurer, fchoolmafter, and uffier, four 
chaplains, an organift, eight clerks, and fixteen chorifters. 
Vifltor. The bifliop of Winebefter. 

Brazen Nose College. The moft probable account of 
the uncommon name of this college feems to be as follows 
The founders purchafed from Univerfity College, for the lite of 
their intended building, two ancient feats of learning, Brazen- 
nofe and Little Univeriity Hails; the former of which, as well 
as one of the fame name at Stamford, received its title from 
thc'circumftance of having a nofe of brafs affixed to the gate. 
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It was With a view to this that the founders, ordcrect thciirnc^ 
fcmlnary to be called tl^e King’s Hall and College of Brazen- 
Jiofc; and a fimilar appendage is ftill confpicuous over th6 
portal. 

This college forms the weft fide of the Radcliffe Square, 
It was founded in 1509, by the joint bcnefaiHoii of William 
Smith, bifliop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, knight, of 
Prelburjr in Chcfliirc. 

The Refe^ory is hiindfome nnd fpneious, and adorned with 
fome good portraits and paintings on gl':fs of the two founders. 
It ftands on the Ibutli fide of the firft quadrangle; in the centre 
of which is a llatuc of Cain and Abel. 

The Library and Chapel are not diftinguiflicd by any thing 
very remarkable. 

The foundation of this college is for a principal, tiventy fel- 
lows, thirty-two fcholars; and twelve exhibitioners. 

Vifttor. The bifliop of Lincoln. 

Corpus Christi College. This College was founded in 
1516, by Dr. Richard Fox, a native of Ropeiley, near Grantham 
in Lincolnfliire, who was fucceflively bifliop of the fees of 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchefter, and was 
likewilb Lord Privy Seal to Henry VJT. and Henry VIII. He 
firft intended it only as a feminary for the monks of the priory 
or cathedral church of St. Swithin at Winchefter, and obtained 
a charter for that end ; but altered his mind by the perfuafioii 
of Hugh Oldham, bifliop of Exeter, who engaged to be a bene- 
fa£for to the hoiife, on condition that he would convert it into 
a college for the ufc of fecular Ihidents, after the manner, of 
other colleges in the univerilty. Whereupon bifliop Fox caufed 
the firft charter to be cancelled, and obtained another, whereby 
he was permitted to found a college, for the ftudy of divinity, 
philofophy, and other liberal arts. The ftaiutes for the govern- 
ment of this fociety ordain, that the fellows fliould be elected 
out of the fcholars, who arc to be chofen froiivthe counties or 
diocefes following, viz. two, Surry 5 three, Hamplhire; one, Dur- 
ham; two, Bath and Wells; two, Exeter; two county of Lincoln; 
two, Glouceftcrftiire; one, Wiltflihc; (or iiidefefl: of candidate) 
the diocefe of Sarum; one, county of Bedford ; two, county of 
Kent; one, county of Oxford; one, Lancafliire. Among the 
benefactors was Hugh Oldham, chaplain to Margaret countefs 
of Richmond^ and afterward bifliop of Exeter, who gave 6000 
marks towards ereCting the college, befides fevcral eftates for 
the endowment of it. William Froft, fteward to the founder ^ 
Johfi Claymond, the firft prefident of this college ; and Robert 
Ikforwent, fecond prefident, gave to the college feveral portions 
of l^ds. Arthur Parfons, M. D. fometime fellow, gave ^boo/. 
lowajrds purchufing advowfons. 

Corpus 
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'^Corpus Chrifti College (bindfi between Chrift. Church on the' 
weft, Merton College on the eaft, aiid Oriel College on the* 
north. It confifts of one quadrangle* built in the founder’s 
time, but not embattled within, till about the latter end of the 
reign of James I. In length it is loi feet by 8o wide. Towards 
ChriftChurch walk, an elegant modem building, 1 19 feet in front, 
with an arcade s\djoining, was ereded in 1706, at the foie ex- 
pence of Dr. Turner, prefident. On the eaft fide toward 
Merton Grove, a handfome ftru£fure was built in 1737, for 
the refidence of gentiemcii commoners, whofe number the 
founder has confined to fix. .And foon after the north and* 
weft fronts of the firft court were rebuilt, chiefly at the expcnce 
of fome members of the fociety. 

By fimilar means * Hall was embellKhed with a handfome 
oak wainfeot in 1700 : it is 50 feet long, and twenty-five broad, 
and of a proportionable height, with beautiful Gothic rafters. 

The Chap€l\% 70 feet in length, and 25 in breadth. In 1676, 
it was adorned with a floor of black and white marble, new 
ftalls, a fcrcen of cedar wood, and a roof wainfeotted and 

gilt; . . ' . 

The Library Is well furniftied with books, particularly a large 
colleclion of.trafts from the -Reformation to the revolution ; 
about 300 MSS. a carious one of Suidas, which fiuims 
to have once belonged to William Grocyn, that celebrated 
fcholar and tc'achcr of the Greek language in this uni- 
verfity, toward the clofc of the 15th century, as his name 
is written on the cover of both volumes ^ the MS. col- 
Icflionsof the antiquaries Bryan, Twine, and Fulman ; an En- 
glifti bible fuppofed to be older than WicklifFe’s ; a parchment 
roll containing the pedigree of the royal family, and the feveral 
branches of it, from Alfred to Edward VI. with their arms 
blazoned, figned by the king at arms ; and feveral other curio- 
fities, particularly an ancient MS. hiftory of the bible in French, 
finely decorated with curious painting, given by general Ogle- 
thorpe, who was a member of this college ; and alfo a very* 
valuable colle£l;ion of the earlicft Cilitions of the clafiics, par- 
ticularly of the Aldine, many of which belonged to the founder, 
and are well preferved. Among the moft curious are Cicero 
de OiHciis, on vtllum, 1466 ; the Florentine Anthologia,* 
Euripides, Appollonias Rhodius in capital letters ; and a vel- 
lum copy of the fplendid^^dition of Ariftotle and Theophraftus, 
from the prefs of Aldus. They (hew here a^fo the genuine' 
crozier of the founder, a piece of curious workmanfliip. little; 
impaired by time. 

Members a prefident, twenty fellows, tv/o chaplains, 

% twenty 
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twenty fchoIan» four exhibitionerat and fix genflemen coutt* 
monerst 

Victor, The bifiiop iH Winchefter. 

Christ Chough. This college was founded by cardinal 
Wolfey, upon the place where formerly ftood the priorjr of 
St. Frideswide, whichy and feveral other religious foundations^ 
were dillblved, in order to endow the college intended by the 
cardinal. The delign was far from being completed at the 
time of Wolfey’s diigracct little more being built than the eaft> 
fouth, and part of the weft (ides of the great quadrangle, and 
the kitchen. And as to the foundation itfelf, whatever it might 
be at that time, it is certain it was afterwards leflened, and the 
form of it altered two or three times by the king. The difgrace 
of the cardinal'happened in 1529, when the king feized upon 
this college, as well as his otlier eftates. In 1532, at the in- 
ftance of lord Cromwell, the king new modelled the foundation, 
and gave it the name of King Henry the Eighth's College. This 
was lupprefted in 1545, and in the year following the epifcopal 
fee was removed from Ofeney to this college, and the church 
of St. Fridefwide conftituted a cathedral, by the name of Chrift- 
churph. Since the time of Elizabeth, this college has largely 
experienced the bounty of feveral benefaflors, particularly biftiop 
Fell, who left ten exlubitions of lo/. per ann. to commoners, 
to be held for ten years from the 'time they were nominated 
tothem. The loiftftudentihip was addedby William Thurfton, 
Efq. 166$. Several exhibitions were given ^ lady Holford, for 
fchdars educated at the Charter-houfe, and more by other 
benefaflors. 

The college confifts of four courts or fquares, viz. i. The 
Great Q^rangle i 2. Peckwater-fquare } 3. Canterbury-court; 
4. The (^plam’s-court : and feme other buildings. 

The ftately weft front of the great quadrangle is a magnifi- 
cent Gothic building, 3 82 feet in length, terminated at each 
end with two cottelponding turrets. The great gate is in the 
middle of this front, and over it a beautiful tower enriched with 
Gothic ornaments, Aligned by Sir Cbriftopber Wren, ereded 
by Dr. Fell, and perfedly correfponding to the reft of the build- 
ings. In this tower hangs the great bell called Tern (the weight 
of whicA is eight tons and a half), on the found of which the 
Idholars of the univerfity are to.mtire to their refpe£live colleges. 
The great quadrangle is 264, by 261 feet in the clear. The 
Ibutfreaft and part of the weft fides, with the magnificent 
dsft&w to the fouth of the hall, were ereAed by the cardinal. 
Thd eaft and north fides of this quadrangle are taken up with 
the dean’s and four of the canons’ lodgtt^s. 
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The Hall is by far tire moft magnificent room of tbe kind in 
Oxford, and one of the larged in the kingdom. The 
roof is framed of timber, curioufly wrought, and fo contrived as 
to produce a very grand and noble effeii. There are near 300 
compartments in the cornice, which are cmbclliflicd with as 
many coats of arms carved and blazoned in their proper co- 
lours. At the upper end of the hall is an aTcent of three deps, 
which run through the whole breadth ; near which is a beauti- 
ful Gothic window in a recefs. This fuperb room is beautified, 
and improved, by completing and painting the wainfeoat and 
roof, and the addition of a great number of portraits of eminent 
perfons, who were educated at the college. 

The Church of this college, which is the cathedral of the dio- 
cefe, is on the ead of the grand quadrangle, a venerable druc- 
ture, originally the church of Saint Fridefwide’s monadery. If 
was fiiiilhcd before the year 1200. The roof of the choir is a 
beautiful piece of done-work, put up by Cardinal Wolfey, who 
alfo rebuilt the fpirc. In the tower arc ten celebrated bells, 
brought from Ofeney abbey, as was the great bell called Tom. 
In this church, choir fervice is performed every day at ten and 
five; except on Sundays and holidays, when it is eight in the 
morning. 

Three Tides of Peckwater court are uniform, defigned by Dr. 
Aldrich, then dean, as eminent for his Ikill in architeflure as 
for his knowledge in mod other branches. Each fide contains 
fifteen windows in front. The lower dory is rudic, in which 
arc three entrances. The fecond dory, and the attic above it, 
arc contained in the height of the Ionic order, which reds hpoii 
the riillic. Over the five middle windows in each Tide is a 
beautiful pediment, wdiich projefts, fupported by three quarter 
columns of the fame order, as the entablature and baludrade of 
the other parts are by piladers. 

On the fouth fide of this court is a magnificent Library^ 141 
feet long, built in the Corinthian order, the pillars of wdiich arc 
four feet in diameter. The wainfeotting, book-cafes, and 
ducco-work, as well on the itair-cafe as in the rooms of the li- 
brary, are very highly finiflied, particularly the beautiful fedoons 
in ftucco, charged with fymbolical imagery, fcverally reprefent- 
ing the particular branch of literature contained beneath* 
There arc many buds, and a colleftion of good piftureS; 

Canterbury codrt, once Canterbury coiltge, it no\i^ mod ele* 
gantly rebuilt, from a plan fuitable to Peckwater, with a ftt- 
perb gate-way, under the dire£Iion of Mr. Wyatt, by the mu- 
nificence of Dr. Robinfon, late primate of Ireland, an4 othte 
nefadors. 
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Th^ chaplain’s court is'fituatcd fouth-caft of the grand 
quadrangle, on the north fide whereof is a large building of 
new chambers, the wallS of which are formed from the hall or 
refeftory of St. Fridefwidc’s priory. 

The court of the grammar fchool is fouth of the great quad- 
rangle, having the hall on the north fide of it : under part of 
the hall is the fpacious common room, in which Is an excellent 
buft by Ryfbrack, of Dr. Bmlby, formerly mailer of Weftmin- 
ftcr fchool, and a xonfiderable bcnefa£lor to the college. 
Round the room are fhc pi£lures of the feveral mailers of the 
fame fchool, and other eminent members of the fociety. 

On the fouth fide is the new Anatomical Theatre^ crefled and 
endowed by the late Dr. Lee, phyfician to George II. at the cx- 
penceof 2o,0oo/., with a proper (Upend to the lecturer, &c. 
in it is a fine colle£lion of anatomical preparations and injec- 
tions. 

The Foundation confills of a dean, eight canons, loi Undents, 
part of which arc eletled annually from Wellminller fchool ; 
and the other vacancies, as they happen, are filled up by the 
dean and canons \ eight chaplains, eight finging men, and as 
many chorilters, a fchool -mailer, an organill, &c. 

Viftior. The King, 

Trinity College. This college was founded March 8, 
1594, by Sir Thomas Pope, knight, of Tittkhangcr in Hertford- 
(liire, privy counfellor to Queen Mary, and a fingular friend to 
Sir Thomas More, for the maintenance and education of a prefi- 
dent, twelve fellows, and twelve fcholars. The founder direflis, 
that the fcholars, who fuceecd to the fcllowlhips, lhall be chofen 
from his manors : but, if no candidates appear under fuch 
qualifications on the day of eleflion, that they (hall be fupplied 
from any county in England. He alfo appoints, that no more 
than two natives of the fume county (hall be fellows of his col- 
lege at the fame time, Oxfordfiiire excepted, from which coun- 
ty five are admitted. The principal, and almoft only benefac- 
tor, was Dr. Ralph Bathurd, formerly prefident, who expended 
190c/. in rebuilding the chapel. 

This college (lands oppofite the Turk A fpacious avenue, 
fenced from the (Ireet by a handfome iron palifade, with folding 
gates, leads to the front of the college, which confids of the 
chapel and the gateway, with its tower. 

In the firft court are the chapel, hall, prefident’s lodgings^ 
and library. 

The great elegance of the Chapel refults from an alTemblage 
of Mghly finilhed ornaments. The carving of the fereen and 
altsi^-piece, which are of cedar, is perfoimed with exquifite 
taftot chapel in all parts is beautifully decorated. . 
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The ILdl is fpaciousand well proportioned^and adorned with 
a portrait of the founder. .Over thc^ chimney-piece are the 
arms of Queen Mary and King Philipi a rare inftance of die 
arms of England and Spain being quartered together. 

In the Library windows are feveral compartments of fine old 
painted glafs, much injured in former times. 

The fecond court, planned by Sir Chriftopher Wren, was one 
of the firft piecesof modern architefture which appeared in the 
univerfjty. It confifts of three fides. The opening to the 
gardens on the eaft has an agreeable efFed. 

The Gardens arc extenfive, and laid out in two divifions. 

*^1716 College confifts of a prefident, twelve fellows, and twelve 
fcholars. 

Vi/ltor, The bishop of WInchefter. 

S r. John’s College. This college was founded by Sir 
Thomas White, alderman and merchant-tailor, of London, 
who afterwards, anno 1557, endowed it with feveral confider- 
able manors, and at his death bequeathed the fum of 3000/. to 
purchafe lands to increafe its revenues. He originally defigned 
Merchant Tailors’ School in London as the only feminary for 
this college 5 but being of a more public fpirit than to confine 
himfcif to any one place, he allowed two fellowftiips to the city 
of Coventry, two to Briftol, two to the town of Reading, 
and one to Tunbridge, together with fix to the kin of the 
founder. The moft confidcrablc benefadors fince have been 
Sir William Paddy, who founded and endowed the choir, and 
built that fide of the new quadrangle, of which the library is a 
part ; Archbiftiop Laud, v/ho at the expcnce of about 5000/. 
(cxcliifivc of 400/. for the ftatuesof the king and queen) added 
the other three Tides; Archbiftiop Juxon, who gave 7000/. to 
this college ; Dr, Gibbons vrho bequeathed tlie perpetual ad- 
vowfon of the living of Baynton in Yorklhirc, and looo/. to 
buy books; Dr. Holmes, formerly prefident, witji his lady, 
who gave 15,000/. to augment the falaries of the ofilcers, and 
other ufes ; and Ur. Rawlinfon, who bequeathed the reverfion 
of an cllate in fee farm rents. 

St. John’s College is fituated north of Baliol and Trinity 
Colleges, having a terrace with a row of lofty elms before it. 
The buildings chiefly confift of two large quadrangles. The 
entrance to the firll is by a handfomc old gateway with a tower 
over it. It is formed by the hall and chapel on the north, the 
prefident’s lodgings on the eaft, and the chambers of the fel- 
lows, fcholars, aYid other ftudents on the fouth and weft Tides. 

The Hall is elegant, being well proportioned, and handibmely 
wainfeotted, with a beautiful arched roof, a fereen of Po|tland 
ftone, and a grand variegated mcble £hinii\^<;plece|jc<^taining 
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a pidure of St. John the Baptift> by GuarinL It is likewife 
adorned with man^othqrpidures. 

The Chapel^ which is adjoining to the hath is in all refpefls 
neat and commodious. It is divided from the ante-chapel by a 
new and elegant fereen, over which has been credlcd a very 
complete new organ. It has now an elegance which refults 
from feveral high finifhed, yet fimple ornaments. In particular 
the (land on which the Bible is placed is adorned with mallerly 
carving. The altar is of the Corinthian order, and ver^ pro- 
perly adapted. Over the communion table is a fine piece of 
tapeftry, reprefenting out Saviour with the two difciples at Em- 
maus, copied from a painting of Titian. In this chapel ca- 
thedral fervice is performed twice a day, at eight and fix. In 
the Pojl-chapely the roof of which is of carved ftone and very 
elegant, are three monuments of deceafed prefidents. 

Through a palTage on the call fide of the firil quadrangle is 
the entrance to the fecoiid ; on the eaft and weft fides whereof 
are handfome piazzas in the Grecian talle, each column confift- 
ing of one fingle bluifli ftone, dug from a part of the college 
eftate, near Fi field in Berklhire. In the centre of each piazza 
is a magnificent gateway, confiiling principally of two orders. 
I. The Doric, which forms^ the gateway itfclf, agreeable to that 
of the piazzas. 2. 'Fhe Ionic, which lupports a femicircular 
pediment. Between four of thefe columns, viz. two on each 
fide, in a niche, is a brafs ftatue ; that on the eaft of Charles I. 
and that on the weft of his Queen, eaft by Fanelli of Florence. 
That neither of the Greek orders might be wanting, the third, 
viz. the Corinthian, is very artfully introduced in theconftruc- 
tion of the niche. The whole is richly embellifhed, and is the 
defign of Inigo Jones. 

The Library includes the upper (lory of the fouth and eaft fides. 
The fouth fid.e is well ftored with printed books in all facul- 
ties, regularly difpofed : the eaft with a mod valuable colleflion 
of manuferipts, in which the bookcafes adhering to the fides 
form a fpacious gallery. Here are fome valuable curiofities con- 
fiding in piftures and books. 

The Gardens are very extenfive, and laid out with all thofe 
graces which arife from a fucceflion of beauties fo difpofed as 
to ftrike gradually and unexpedlcdly. The celebrated Mr. 
Browne, by removing a few embarraifing overgrown chefnut 
trees, has fo changed the afpe£l of this garden, that few can at 
prefent vie with it- 

The Members are, a prefident, fifty fellows, two chaplains, 
an organift, five finging-men, fix chorifters, and two fextons. 

Vyitor. The biihop of Winchcftcr. 

Jesus College. This college was founded by Queen Elx- 
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Kabeth, by cliarter bearing date the a 7 tb June 157 if for a prin- 
cipal, eight fellow]^, and eight fcholars. The queen, at the re- 
queft of Hugh Price, LL.D. a native of Brecknock, and trea- 
furer of'the church of St. David’s, granted her royal cliarter of 
foundation, and a certain religious boufe, or cell, called White- 
hall (which before the diiTolution of xnonafteries belonged to 
the priory of St. Fridefwide) for the Cte of the college, toge- 
ther with fuch timber and otiier materials as (hould be wanting 
for the building of it, out of her forefts of Shotover and 
Stowe. The iirft endowment of this college was by Dr. Hugh 
Price, above mentioned, who, by deed bearing date the laft 
day of the faid month of June 1571, conveyed to the college, 
by the flyle and title of The Principal^ Fellows^ and Scholars^ of 
Jefus College^ within the City and Univerfdy of Oxford^ of ^tcen 
Elizabeths foundation^ certain lands, mefl'uages and tenements 
in die county of Brecknock, in value about 160 i, per ann. for 
the maintenance and fupport of a principal, eight fellows, and 
eight fcholars, being the number limited in the original charter 
of foundation 5 though by charters fince granted at different 
times, and the munificence of fubfequent benefaflors, the num- 
b(T of fellows and fcholars is more than doubled. The prin- 
cipal benefaftors after Dr. Hugh Price, who may in fomc mca- 
furc be called the founder of this originally little fociety, were. 
Sir Eubule Thelwal, knt. principal of the college, who, beCde 
his contributions toward the buildings carried on under his di- 
re£l:ion, increafed the number of fellows from eight to lixteen ; 
Dr. Francis Manfel, who was thrice principal ; Sir Leoline 
Jenkins ; Charles I. j Dr. Griffith Lloyd, and many others. 

In poAt of architeffure, Jefus college contains nothing pe- 
culiarly deferving notice. 

The Society is compofed of a principal, nineteen fellows, and 
eighteen fcholars, befides a confiderable number of exhibi- 
tioners, 

Vifitor, The earl of Pembroke. 

Wadham College. This college was defigned by Nicholas 
Wadham, cfq., and built in purfuance of his will, by Dorothy, 
his widow, in 16x3, who appointed a warden, fifteen fellows^ 
fifteen fcholars, two chaplains, and two clerks j the warden to 
be a native of Great Britain. The fellows, after having com- 
pleted eighteen years from their regency, to refign their fel- 
lowlhips. The fcholars, out of whom the fellows are to be 
chofen, to be taken three out of Somerfetfliire, and three out of 
Eflexi the red out of aiw county of Great Britain. The 
molt confiderable benefaaor, fince the founder, was John 
Goodridge, M. A. fome time fellow of this college, who gave 
aU his eftate at Walthamltow in Eflex to tliq fociety. Dr- 
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Hody added ten exliibitions^ four for ftudents in I^ebitixiv 
fix for Greek, lo/. a year each. Lord Wyndham IloooL of 
which 1,500/. to increafe the wardetfs falary, and 500/* to 
beautify and repair the college* Bilhop Lifle, the late warden^ 
gave two exhibitions of 10/. per anmm tVLch. 

Wadham college is fituated north of the public fchools and 
. printing houfc ; its front facing the gardens of Trinity college. 
It confifts chiefly of one large quadrangle, about 130 feet 
fquare. 

The Hall is a fpacious Gothic room, at the fouth-caft angle 
of the great court ; and the Library ftands on the eaft of the 
hall. 

The Chapel is a fpacious edifice, at the north-eaft angle of 
the fame court, and has that venerable appearance fo remarkable 
in the chapels at New college, and Magdalen, having the antc- 
chapel at right angles with the choir. What is moll admired 
here is a very large window at the call: end, of the paffion of 
our Saviour, by Van Ling, wherein is a great variety of figures 
admirably done. The windows on the fides feem to be of 
the fame workmanlhip ; buc the greatefl curiofity in this chapel 
is the painted cloth, if it may be fo called, at the lower part of 
the altar. It is the only work of its kind at prefent in Oxford. 
The cloth, which is of an afti colour, is the medium; the lines 
Sind (hades are done with a brown crayon, and the lights with a 
white one ; which being afterwards prefled with hot irons, 

, caufing the damp of the cloth to incorporate with the colours, 
has fo fixed them, as to be rendered proof againfl a bruih when 
ufed to clcanfe it from dud ; it was performed by Ifaac Fuller, 
who painted the altar piece at Magdalen college, ana it is ge- 
nerally allowed to be a mafterly drawing. The eaft reprefents 
th^ Lord’s fupper ; the north, Abraham and Melchifedeck ; and 
the fouth, the children of Ifrael gathering manna. 

The Members are, the warden, fifteen fellows, two chaplains, 
fifteen fcholars, two clerks, and fixteen exhibitioners. 

Vifitor. The biihop of Bath and Wells. 

Pembroke College. This college, formerly Broadgate Hall, 
was founded in 1620, by Thomas Tefdale of Glympton, efq., and 
Richard V/hitwick, S. T. B. refitor of Ilfley, Berks, for a matter, 
ten fellows, and ten feholars ; four of Mr. Tefdale’s fellows to 
be chofen out of his relations, and the reft to come from Abing- 
don free-fchool. As to Mr. WhitwieV’s bencfadlion, two of the 
fellows and two fcholars to be of his kindred, and the reft from 
Abingdon fchool. King Charles I. granted to this fociety the 
blU^efua] advowfon of Sc. Aldate’s church, and certain lands 
for the main^tenance of one fellow, to be chofen from Guernfey 
fx Jerfey. Arebbrihop Abbot, Juliana Stafibrd, and Francis 
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Rou$j were the next benefactors ; and Dr. George MorJejr, 
bifhop of Winchefteri founded five fcholarfliips for the natives of 
Guernfey and jerfey. Queen Anne .annexed a prebend of 
Gloucefter to the mafterfliip ; Laily Holford gave two exhibi-* 
tions of 20 /. a-ycar each ; Dr. Hall, matter of this college, and 
bifhop of Briftol, built the matter’s lodgings ; Sir John Benne^ 
Lord OfTalfton, endowed two fellowfliips and fcholarfliips ; 
Mr. Townflicnd gave eight exhibitions^ to young fcholars fron> 
Gloucefterftiirc j and Sir John Philips, Bart, in 1749, founded 
one fellowftiip and one fcliolarlhip* 

The name of t^e college was derived from the Earl of Pem- 
broke, chancellor of the univerfity at the time it was founded $ 
it is (ituated near Saint Aldate’s Church, in a direCt line from 
the grand gate of Chrift Church, and confifts of two fmall 
courts. The quadrangle is uniform, having the hall at the 
north-weft angle, in which are piftures of the founders and 
fome benefaftors. The chapel is a fmall elegant building, of 
the Ionic order, with a beautiful altar-piece. In the garden^ 
which is weft of the chapel, is a pleafant common room and a 
terrace walk. 

The members are, a mafter, fourteen fellows, thirty fcholars, 
and exhibitioners. 

Vifitor, The chancellor of the univerfity. 

Worcester College. This houfe was formerly called 
Gloucefter College, being a feminary for educating the novices 
of Gloucefter monaftery. It was founded in 1283 by John 
GifFard, baron of Brimsfield. When fupprefled at the reform- 
ation, it was converted into a palace for the biftiop of Oxford, 
but was foon after ere£led into an academical hall,' by Sir 
Thomas White, the founder of Saint John’s college ; in which 
ftate it continued till it received a charter of incorporation and 
endowment from Sir Thomas Cookes, who, in 1714, obtained 
a foundation for a provoft, fix fdllows, and fix fcholars. Doc 
Finney further endowed it with two fellowfliips and two feho- 
Jarfliips for ftudents from StafFordfliire. Dr. Clarke founded fix 
fellowfliips and three fcholarfliips, with a preference to clergy- 
men’s fons y and Mrs. Eton, daughter to Dr. Eton, principal of 
Gloucefter hall, founded fix fellowfliips. Lady Holford gave 
two exhibitions of 20/. a-ycar each, for Charter-houfe fcholars, 
to be enjoyed eight years. 

Worcefter college is pleafantly fituated on an eminence juft 
above the river Ifis and the meadows, at the extremity of the 
weftern fuburb. At entering the college are.the chapel and hall 
one on each fide, botli of which are twenty-nine feet in breadth, 
and fifty in length. The library y which is a magnificent Ionic 
edifice, on the weft of the chapel and hall, is 100 feet in length, 
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fiipported by a ipaci'ous .c/oifter. It is furniflied with a va/u- 
able collediion of books, chiefly the library of Dr. Clarke, late fel- 
low of All Souls’ College ; in which is Inigo Jones’s Palladio, 
with his own manufcript notes. 

The Members arc, a provoft, twenty fellows, and feventeen 
^holars. 

Vifitor. The chancellor of the univerfity. 

Hertford CoLLEGEt Hertford, or Hart Hall, an ancient 
houfe of learning, was an appendant to Exeter College ; but, 
having received an endowment in part, was, at the requeft of 
Dr. Richard Newton, then principal, who endowed the fenior 
fellowfliips incorporated, September 8, 1740. 

It is fituated oppoflte to the gate of the public fchools, and 
ConCds of one court, but it is yc't unfinifhed. 

It contains a principal, two fenior fellows or tutors, junior 
fellows or alTiflants, under-graduate (Indents, and four fcholars. 

Vifitor. The chancellor of the univerfity. 

Halls. The halls are five in number, and belong to col- 
leges •, viz. Saint F4dmund’s hall to Queei/s college \ Magdaleu 
hall to the college of the fame name \ Saint Alban’s hall to 
Merton college \ Saint Mary’s to Oriel •, and New Inn to New 
College. They are under the government of their refpeftive 
principals, whofe incomes arife from the rent of the chambers. 
The (Indents take an oath to obey the llatijtes and cuftoms qf 
the hall, which (latutes are made and altered by the chancellor, 
who has the nomination of the principals, and is vifitpr of all 
the halls, except that of Saint Edmund, wliich is dependent on 
Queen’s college, and the principal appointed by that fociety. 

. Other Establishments. Befide the colleges and halls, 
there are at Oxford feyeral other cftablilhmcnts connefted with 
the univerfity, which demand attention. Thefe are, i(l, Tbe 
fheatre^ which was builf at the cxpence of archbifhop Shelden, 
chancellor of the univerfity, i66p, who gave 2000 /, to purchafe 
lands for its repairs. Jt is extremely magnificent, of the form 
of the Roman theatre, not circular, having one flat fide, and the 
loof, eighty feet by feventy, refts on the walls without pillars, 
2d, AJbmoWs mufeumj the lower part of which is an elaboratory, 
and the upper (lory a repofitory of natura) and artificial rari- 
ties, principally given by Elias Afhmole, who lodged here the 
colleclion of MSS. ipadc by his father-in-law. Sir William Dug- 
dalc, Anthony Wood, Sir Henry Savile, and bimfelf. 3d, 
The printing-houfe^ built in the year 1712, with the profits of 
the falc of Lord Clarendon’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, the per- 
petu^ impreflfion of which he gave to the univerfity. Round 
the wall that formerly enclofed the theatre, ftood the ArundeVtan 
tnarbles^ now removed into the fchools. Thefe valuable monu- 
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merits^ CoIIeAed m Greece and Afia, by Thomas Earl of Arun* 
del,and Sir WilHarti Petty, were given^by the faidEarl; others 
by Mr. Selden, Sir George Whelcr, Dr. Shaw, Mefirs. Dawkins 
and Wood, and Dr. Rawlinfon. To this collection, in the year 
1755, were added, by the gift of the countefs of Pomfrct, above 
100 ftatues, buds, &c. purchafed by her late hufband’s father 
lord Sempder, out of the Arundelian colleftion. The whole coU 
le£tion now at Oxford confids of idy marbles, that is, datues, 
buds, bas-reliefs, and fragments of fculpture ; 100 inferiptions, 
Greek, Egyptian, Citiean, and Palmyrene ; and 145 Roman 
and others. 4th, The public fchools^ which form a magnificent 
quadrangle, part of which is appropriated for the reception of 
thd Bodleian library. 5th, The Rndcliffe librtn^y^ founded by 
the will of Dr. Radcliffe, and fitiiflied in the year 1769. 6th, A 
ftupendous ajirommical obfervatory^ which has lately been creft- 
cd at the north-wed corner of the city, at the cxpencc nearly 
of 30,000 /., begun in the year 1 77 1, by the trudccs of Dr. Rad- 
cliffc’s edate. 7th, The phyftc garden^ founded by Henry Dan- 
vers, earl of Danby, in 163 ^1 and endowed with an annual re- 
venue. Dr. Sherrard built the prefent library, furniflied the 
garden with mod of its curious plants, and, at the expence of 
3000 /. endowed the profcflbrfhip. Lad may be mentioned the 
colle6\ion called the Univerfity^ or Bodleian library^ which, as 
already has been faid, is placed in the public fchools. This vad 
accumulation of literary treafure was begun in 1 440 by Hum- 
phrey, commonly called the good^ duke of GJouceder, who 
furniflied it with many choice volumes procured from Italy, be- 
(ides confiderable additions bequeathed at his death three years 
aftev In 1597, »Sir Thomas Bodley repaired the old library of 
Humphrey duke of Glouceder, and in 1599 fitted it for the re- 
ception ot books. An additional eadern gallery was begun by 
him in the year 1610, and another gallery on the wed, projefl- 
cd by him, was ercQcd afterwards. He furniflied the library 
with a numerous colleftion of books, procured with much q^rc 
and expence, from all parts of the world. He died January 
a8, j6i2, leaving an edate for the maintenance of a libra- 
rian, &c. as well as for the necelTary repairs of the library ; he 
added alfo a body of datutes for the regulation of his new indi- 
Cution, which were afterwards confirmed in convocation. 
Many large and valuable colle£Iions of Greek and oriental ma- 
nuferipts, as well iis choice' and ufeful books, have been added 
to this library by later benefadiors 5 particularly the earl of Pem- 
broke, archbiihop Laud9(to wliom it is indebted for its inedi- 
inable oriental manuferipts,) Sir Thomas Roe, Sir Kenelift Dig- 
by, General ]^airfax, Dr. Marfliall, Dr. Barlow, Dr. Rawlinfon, 
. 3 Mr. 
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Mr» St. Amand, and Mr. Godwyn : confiderabte purchafet ard 
Ckewife annually made at the expence of the univerfity. 

Degrees. The degrees denote a quality conferred on the 
' fiudents or memberSi as a teilimony of their prohciency in the 
arts or facirlties,' and entitling them to certain privileges and pre- 
cedencies. The degrees are, bachelor ^ mc^er^ and doBor ; in- 
ftead of which lail, in fome foreign univerfitics, they have //- 
(Cttiiate. In each faculty there arc but two degrees, viz. bachelor 
' and mafler^ ^ 

Bachelors. The degree of Bachelor was firft introduced in 
the thirteenth century, by Pope Gregory IX., but remains ftill 
unknown in Italy. At Oxford, before a perfon can be entitled 
to the degree of bachelor of arts, he muft have ftudied there 
four years three years more to become mailer of arts \ and 
feven more to commence bachelor of divinity. This degree is 
only conferred in Lent. 

Doctors. The title of Doftor was firft created towards the 
middle of the twelfth century, to fucceed to that of mafter, 
which was become too common and familiar. To pafs dodlor 
in divinity at Oxford, it is necefiary for the candidate to have 
been four years bachelor of divinity. For doflor of laws, he 
muft have been feven years in the univerfity to commence 
bachelor of law ; five years after which he may he admitted 
doctor. Otherwife, in tliree years after taking the degree of 
mafter of arts, he may take the degree of bachelor in law , and 
in four years more, that of LL.D. which fame method and 
time are likewife required to pafs the degree of doftor in phy- 
lie. At Oxford, degrees of mailer and doflor are only confer- 
red once a-year, viz. the Monday after the 7th of July \ when 
a folcmn adt is held for the purpufe. 

Acts. An a£l is a thefts maintained in public by a candi- 
date lor a degree \ or, td (hew the capacity and proficiency of a 
ftudent in the univerfity. The candidates for a degree of ba- 
chelor and mafter of arts, are to hold philofophy afls ; thofc 
for bachelor of divinity, are to keep divinity adls, &c. At 
Oxford, the time when the mailers or dodlors complete their 
degrees, is alfo called the AB ; which is ^eld with great folemnU 
ty : at Cambridge they call it the Commencement. AB is alfo a 
collegiate appellation for the perfon who propofes queftions 
that are the fubjcdl of difputation in the exercifes of the univer- 
fity fchools. 'File perfoiis with whom he contends in thefe 
queftions are called opponents: and the difcufiion is profecuted 
under the diredlion of the moderator. /Fhc diftinguilhed men of 
the ybar appear eight times in this manner in the fchools^ 
twice as aBs^ and fix time^ as opponents. One aB and three 
opponents are kept before the fummer ; and one aft and three 
opponents in the term following the fummer vacation. 

Teems. 
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Terms. The terms are periods of the year in which pro- 
grefs can be made toward the attainment of degrees ; in con- 
tradiftindiion from which, the reft of tTie year is Called vara- 
iion* In the univcrfity of Oxford, the terms are four \ Hilary 
or Lent term, which begins January 14th, and ends the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday. Eajler-ttrmy which begins the loth day 
after Eafter, and ends thc Thurfday before Whitfunday. Tri- 
m'/y, or aSl term, which begins the Wednefday after Trinity 
Sunday, and ends after the aO: or 6th of July, fooner or later 
as the vice-chancellor and convocation pleafe ; and Michaelmas 
teitn, which begins Odlober die lotk and ends December the 
17th. 

. ' Cambridge^ The original foundation of this feminary is 
involved in fabulous obfeurity, and the ftories which have been 
propagated on the fubje£):, confute themfclvcs by their own ab- 
furdity. Thcfe exceffive ftatements have arifen from the rival 
claims of the two univerfities \ partial antiquaries eipoufing the 
fide of each. Some have affirmed that this univerfity was firft 
founded by Cantaber, aSpaniard, bred at Athens, 375 years before 
the commencement of the Chriftian era, from whom alfo it re- 
ceived its name. Others, certainly with a greater fliare of proba- 
bility, aferibe its foundation to Sigebert, king of the Eaft Angles, 
about the year 630; but between the time of thefe two foun- 
dations, many m.irvellous anecdotes are recorded ; which, with 
fober antiquaries, are not entitled to the fmallelt credit. Caffi- 
vellaun, the Britifli prince of the Trinobantes, is reprefented as 
its patron ; Jofeph of Arimathea, as its apoftle ; and Arthur, 
the early pride of Britain, as one who had endowed it with fu- 
perior privileges. 

That it was ruined in the Danifli invafion, and lay long ne- 
gle£led, is pretty clear ; as well as that it did not thoroughly re- 
cover itfelf. till the Norman government was eftabliflied. 

The firft charter of privileges to the univcrfity, is faid to re- 
main among the records in the Tower, dated 1231, the fifteenth 
year of Henry 111 . ; and, perhaps, one great reafon why the 
notices of its earlieft hiftory are fo few and indiftinft, is, that 
although houfes of learning, and inns and halls for fcholars, 
were founded, they were without endowments. Before the 
eftabliffiment of the prefent fixtecii colleges and halls, Cambridge 
bad upwards of thirty inns, or hoftcls, where Itudents lived and 
ftudied at their own charge, and under a principal. Pythago- 
ras’s fchool, in a garden adjoining St. John’s-college-walks, is 
falfely fuppofed to have be^n one of thefe, where the Croyland 
monks read le£lures ; but is really the infirmary of St. John’s 
Hofpital. Edward I Y* took it from King’s College, Cambridge, 
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and gave It to Merton College, Oxford ; whofc property It has 
ever fince been, and is^fomctimes called Merton Hall. 

The firft college that received endowment was Peter-houfe ; 
h was built in 1^571 by Hugh de BaKham, bifhop of Ely, who 
did not endow it till 1284; in imitation of whom, Richard 
Badew, ailifted by Elizabeth Clare, countefs of Ulftcr, 1340, 
founded Clare Hall ; and other endowments fucceeded. 

The fcholars were at firft kept in private houfes, hired every 
ten years, for the foie ufe of the univerfity, aflifted by bene- 
factions. 

The univerfity, as compofed of a chancellor, the mafters, or 
heads, and fellows of the college, and the ftudenus, is incorpo- 
rated as a fociety, for the ftudy of all the liberal arts ami 
fciences. Each college or hall is a body ot itfelf, not only 
* bound by internal regulations, but alfo controlled by the para- 
mount law of the univerfity : each furniflies members for the 
' government of the whole. 

Officers. The Officers are as follow. 

Chancellor. The Chancellor is ufually a nobleman, and 
may be changed every three years ; or continued longer by the 
tacit confent of the univerfity. 

High Steward. The High Steward is chofen by the 
senate, and holds his office by patent from the univerfity. 

Vice Chancellor. The Vice Chancellor's is an annual of- 
fice. He is chofen regularly by the body of the univerfity, on 
the 4th of November, out of two perfons nominated by the 
heads of houfes. 

Proctors. The Prodlors, who are alfo annually chofen, on 
the loth of Oftober, muft be mafters of arts. They attend to 
the discipline and behaviour of the under graduates and bache- 
lors, read the graces, and take the votes in the WhitehoodT 
houfe. 

Taxors. The Taxors, chofen in like manner as the 
Proftors, arc with tliem clerks of the market, and have cogni.- 
zance of weights and meafures. Their office was originally 
made to counterbalance the exorbitance of the town's-people ; 
who, before the foundation of the univerfity had regular en- 
dowments, impofed on the fcholars, to whom they let their 
houfes for refidence. 

Moderators. The two Moderators fuperintend the ex- 
ercifes in philofophy, and the examinations previous to the de«- 
gree of bachelor of arts. This they do as affiftants to the 
prodors. ^ 

Scrutators. The Scrutators are appointed to read the 
grace and take the votes of the Blackhood-houfc, to which they 
illways belong. 


Commissary* 
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Commissary. The CommiiTary is an alTiftant or afleiTor to 
the vice-chancellor in his court. 

-Public Orator. The Public Orathr is the mouth of the 
univerfity on public occafions ; writes their letters, and prefents 
noblemen with their degrees, with a fpeech. 

Caput. The Caput confiils of the vice-chancellor, a dodior 
of divinity, a do£lor of laws, a dodor of phyfic, a regent and 
non-regent mailer of arts, is chofen annually, on the I2th of 
06 lober ; raid is to determine what graces are proper to be 
brought before the body of the univerfity. 

Othf.k Officers. The univerfity has alfo two Librarians^ 
a Regiflrar^ three Efqutre Beadles^ and inferior officers, beixdes 
profeffbrs in Divinity, Law, Phyfic, Cafuiftry, Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, Mathematics, Pliilofophy, Allronomy, Anatomy, Che- 
• miftry, Botany, Mqdern Hiftory, Foffils, and Mufic. 

Pensioners. Defides the Fellows and Scholars of the dif- 
ferent colleges, there are two other orders of lludents, called 
Penfioners. 'Fhe greater penftoners are the young nobility and 
gentry of fortune, who are called fellonu commoners y from their 
dining with the fellows ; the UJfer penfioners are dieted with the 
fcholars \ but both live at their own expence. 

Sizars. There is alfo a large number of fcholars of inferior 
fortune, called Sizars 5 thefe, though not regular members of 
the foundations, are capable of receiving exhibitions, which af- 
fift them very much in paffing through an expenfive education. 

Colleges. The univerfity buildings confiil of twelve col- 
leges and four halls, which lad poflefs the fame privileges as 
the former. Each of thefe contains apartments for the ftudenrs 
and fellows, a mailer’s lodge, a chapel, a library; a hall, and 
a combination room. 

Peter House College. St. Peter’s, or as it is more ufually 
called, Peter-houfe, is by fome contended to be the mod ancient 
in either univerfity ; but its claim to this didin£lion is refided 
by Univerfity, BaJiol and Merton Colleges, Oxford. Peter- 
houfe claims for its founder Hugh de Balihani, fub-prior of 
Ely, who, in 1257, the 42d Henry III. purchaied two halls 
or hodeJs near St. Peter’s church, which, though formerly of 
confiderable note, were then fallen to decay. In 1258, he 
was cle£led to the fee of Ely ; but the confent of the king not 
having been previouily obtained, it was fome time before the 
polleilion of the biihoprick was confirmed to him ; which, having 
received, he at once (hared his fortune with his college, re- 
moving there the fecular brethren of St. JoWs in the Jewry, 
and endowing it with a foundation, for the maintenance of a 
mafter, fourteen fellows, two bible clerks, and eight fcholars. 

He 
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He appointed his fuccelTors in the bifhoprick, to be patrons 
and vilitors of the colleges with*the appointment of mafters and 
bequeatheds by his wil]s*^3oo markst viz. 200 to build a haU>,and 
100 for a court. The charter of incorporation Is dated ijtb 
Edward L anno 1285. The billiop died in 1286s having fat 
in the fee of Ely twenty-eight years. The Other principal bene- 
faftors were Simon de MontacutCs biihop of Ely, who was the 
author of a new body of (latutess ^^id gave the mailers and 
fchol irs the privilege of nominating their own members, which, 
till then, was veiled in the biihops of Ely; refcrving to himfelf 
and fucceflbrs the power of confirming the nomination. He 
alfo bellowed the patronage of the rectory of Kenton, and a fmall 
manor in Hadicnham, called Chewel. Simon Langham, biiliop 
of Ely, and afterwards archbiihop of Canterbury ; John Warke- 
worth, mafter; John Whitgift, archbiihop of Canterbury; 
Fordhaiii, biihop of Ely ; Walpole, bi(hop of Norwich ; Cbfins, 
biihop of Durham ; Lady Mary Ramfey ; Sir William Browne, 
M.D.; Edward Lord North, andDr.Perne, were alfo import- 
ant benefactors. 

The fiapie of this College is derived from St. Peter’s church, 
which adjoined to it; but the chancel falling down in 1350, it 
was rebuilt in 1352, and dedicated to St. Mary the Lefs. The 
buildifigconCiilsoi two courts feparated by a cloiller and gallery. 
The larged has been entirely new cafed with done in an elegant 
manner. The lefler court is divided by the chapel ; and on the 
north fide is a lofty elegant building faced with done, from 
the upper part of which tliere is an extenfivc profpedl, taking in 
Gogmagog hills, &c. This building contains fix grand apart- 
ments. 

The Chapel is a fine building, having in the gallery at the weft 
end an organ, given by Sir Horatio Mann ; at the eaft, ftands 
a very handfome altar-piece of Norway oak, over which is a win- 
dow of dne painted glafs, containing the hiftory of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion between the tw’o thieves, the figures almoft as large 
as life. This chapel was built by contribution in 1632, but 
Matthew Wren, bifliop of Ely, and then mader of the college, 
was at the chief expence of it. 

There is a grove fouth of the college, and a large Garden be- 
yond it, with very fine fruit, and a cold bath. 

There are in this college a mader, twenty-two fellows, and 
forty-three fcholarfiiips. The maderihip is ill the gift of the 
biihop of Ely, who is Vijttor. The fellows return two perfons, 
of one of whom he makes his ele£lipn. 

Hall. This College dates its fird .foundation from a 
|iurchafe, made by Richard Badew, ot.Ba)dow,.of Gccatfiadqw, * 

7 , . near 
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near Chelmsford, in EiTejc, Chancellor of the Univerfity in 12^63 
20th. Edward HI- upon which he ereftcd a fmall college, and 
placed therein a principal and fome ftholars. This cftablifti- 
ment had continued fixteen years, when the whole building waxS 
dcftroyed by fire. Dr. Badow being unable himfelf to defray 
the charges of rebuilding, applied to Lady Eli^bcth, third fifter 
and co-heifefs of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, and wife of John 
de Burgh, Lord of Connaught, in Ireland, and mother of William 
dc Burgh, laft earl of Ulfter ; by whofe munificent bounty alone 
the college wms not only entirely reftored, but endowed, in 1347, 
with Jands fiifficiciit to maintain a mafter, ten fellows, and ten 
fcholars ; and from that time, it has taken the name of Clare 
Hnll. It has alfo ^received benefadions from Dr. Barnabas Hey, 
Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter, and his lady, Sir George Ruggle, 
Sir Robert Heath, Archbifliop Tillorfon, Samuel Blyth, who 
gave to the value of 6000/. in money and books ; Dr. Leeds, 
Henchman, bifliop of London, Gunning, bifliop of Ely ; Sir 
John He wet, and fome others. 

The fituation of this college is, yi many refpefts, to be pre- 
ferred to any other in the Univerfity, being on theeafiern banks 
of die river, over whicli it has an elegant flone brulge, leading 
to a fine vifta, beyond which is a beautiful lawn, furrounded 
by lofty elms and corn fields A more pleafmg profpeft cannot 
be conceived in a level country, whicli occafions this delight- 
ful fpot to be much reforted to in fummer. Buildings, gardens, 
groves, the river, and cultivated lands to a great extent, ail 
combine to afford richnefs and variety to the feene. 

The Buildings arc extremely noble ; the front towards the, 
fields being ornamented wdth pi I afters of the Tufean and Ionic 
order, and the whole executed with U tron (lone, which gives 
a very fine cffe£l. It confifts of one grand court, or quadrangle, 
through which is fecn the inimitable villa, leading to the 
fields. 

The Chapel has been rebuilt from an elegant plan of Sir James 
Burroughs. The altar-piece, which is a beautiful alcove, 
is adorned with a fine picture of the Salutation, by 
Cipriani. 

The Hall is a very fine room, and the Combination-roomy the 
completed of the kind in the Univerfity. 

The Library is alfo efteemed the handfomeft of the fize in 
the Univerfity, being neatly fliclved wdih Norway oak ; and the 
mailer’s lodge is moil agreeably fituated. 

Clare Hall maincains^iy feliow^s, and between thirty and 
forty fcholars. * 

Pembroke Hall. This Hall was fpunded by Mary, counteG 
«f Pembroke in 1343, and endowed in purfuance of a chart&r 

from 
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from Edward IIL a xnafter and fix fellows.^ Among tbe 
benefa£loTS who have enlarged this eftablifibmenti Henry VL 
is the moft confiderable^j who augmented it with the rich living 
of Soham in this county, and with fomc other rectories. In his 
charter it is termed, the nioft noble, renowned, precious col- 
lege, which, among all others in the Univerfity, was ever won- 
derfully refplendent.” This monarch's beneficence occafioned 
this college to be called his adopted daughter j as King's College 
was naturally his fon. 'Hie other benefaflors were Laurence 
Booth, archbiflmp of York, and Lord Chancellor of England, 
Dr. Shorton, Sir Philip Booth, Grindall, archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, Andrews, and Langton, bifliops of Wincheftcr, and 
Wren, bifliop of Ely, who built the chapel, and endowed it with 
the manor of liardwicke, in Cambridgefliire, to keep it in repair. 

This College confiils of two courts. The Half, which divides 
tliem, is a handfomc room, at the end of which is the combi- 
nation room. There is foinething altogether very venerable and 
pleafiTig in the appearance of this college, which made Queen 
Elizabeth, when Ae pafled through Cambridge, falutc it with 
tliefe words : — 0 domus antiqua ct religiofa!* 

The Chapel waS‘ built from a defign of the celebrated Sir 
Chrlftopher Wren, by his brother Matthew Wren, bifhop of 
Ely, and is one of the mod elegant and belt proportioned in 
the Univerfity, being about fifty four feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and upwards of tlilrty high. 

The Library takes up alinoft all the north fide of the firfl: 
court, is a handfome room, and wellfurniflicd with ufcful books. 
The Rev. Dr. I^ong, late mailer of this college. Dr. Lowndes^s 
profeflbr of allronomy, conftru£lcd a fphere (the largeft of his 
time), which he gave to the college, and erefted a building in 
the back court to contain it, at his own expence, and left the 
interefl; of 200 A dock to keep the indrument and place in repair. 
It is eighteen feet in diameter. 

The Garden is large, and well laid out, full of fruit, and has 
a good bowling green. The north wall, which is very long, and 
reflefls the warm rays of the fouth fun, makes the walk which 
runs parallel to it, one of the bed in \: inter ; but it is private. 

The fellowfhips are 17, the fcholarlhips nearly 70. 

Corpus Christi, or Bene't's College. This college differs 
in its origin from all others, in either of the Univerfities ; thofe 
having been founded by the benevolence of one or two perfons, 
while this was cdabliflicd by the Union of two guilds, or reli- 
gious focleties, in the town of Cambridge, called Corpus ChriJIi 
and 31 je Blejfed Virgin Mary ; whicbj’in order to obtain a licence 
from Edward 111 . to convert their houfes into a college, claim^ 
and obtained tbe prote^ioii Sind munificent liberality of the ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated Henry of Monmouth, firft duke of Lancafter. The 
name of Bene’t or Benedi£I’s College, arofe from neighbourhood 
to a church dedicated to that Saint. Other particular bencfa£i;or.s 
to this college were Sir John Cambridge, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Brotherton, duke of Norfolk, fon of Edward I. ; Eleanor 
Botelar, her filler ; archbifhop Pafker, who gave the living of 
St. Mary Abchurch, London, a handfome fct of gilt plate, 
with many printed books ; Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of 
the Great Seal, who was a ftudent of this college ; archbidiop 
Sterne j Dr. John Spencer, author of De Legibus Hebraorum ; 
and archbifliops Tennifon and Herring, with many others. 

This College confifts principally of one fquare court, the 
maftcr’s lodge, and the hall, forming the fouth fide ; and the 
apartments of the fellows and ftudents, and the combination 
room, the well, north, and eaft. 

The Chapel is a neat apartment, well fitted up ; it has an 
elegant altar-piece of carved wainfeot, fupported by two large 
pillars ; in the middle a pannel of crimfon velvet, in a gilt frame, 
the gift of Sir Jacob Altley. Over the door of the ante-chapel, 
which was built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, is an infeription in 
letters of gold. 

The Library (which is celebrated for its MSS.) is over the 
chapel ; and the books are kept with fuch care, that even a fel- 
low of the college is not admitted to enter it, without having a 
fellow or fcholar of the college with him during his ftay there, 
according to the will of the donor. 

The Hall is a large room, having two beautiful bow windows, 
finely ornamented with painted glafs, which was taken from the 
chapel, being the arms of many of the mailers and bcncfadlors. 

This college contains a mailer, 12 fellows, dofcholars, and 
3 bible clerks. 

Vifttors. The Chancellor or Vice Chancellor, with two fenior 
do£lors of divinity in the Univerfity. 

Caius Cot.lege. The building of Gonville or Caius, com- 
monly called Key’s College, was begun by Edmund de Gonville, 
reftor of Terrington and Rulhwofth, in Norfolk, who, through 
the interell of Walter de Manney, obtained a licence, or charter, 
of Edward III. anno 1348, to incorporate it. The feite was 
originally on the fpot now occupied with the garden and tennis 
court of Bene’t 5 but Dr. Gonville, who died foon after its com- 
mencement, having left a large fum of money to Dr. Bateman, 
bilhop of Norwich, to finilh and endow it, the bilhop, in qon- 
fequence of an agreement v 4 th the mailer and fellows of Beqe’t, 
changed the fituation to the neighbourhood of Trinity Hall, 
which he himfqlf had founded ; ^nd, after faithfully performing 
VoL. III. E the 
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the duties of his truft, he gave it the name of Gonville Hall, 
and appointed a maflc^r, four fellows, and two fcholars. 

After a hipfe of two hundred years, this college was deftined 
to have a fccond founder in Dr. John Caius; who had himfelf, 
when very young, been admitted a ftudent of Gonville Hall. 
In 15571 being phyfician to Queen Mary, and a great favourite, 
he obtained a licence to advance the Hnjl into a college, which 
he endowed with very confiderabic eflates, in the counties of 
Hertford, Dorfet, and Cambridge ; the advowfon of the 
parfonnges of Rungton and Burnhamllhorp, in Norfolk, and 
doubled the number of fdlows. He alfo added an entire new 
court, and built three gates at the expence of 1834/. From 
this time the college afl'unied Dr. Caius’s n.ime, and he continu- 
ed mailer of it till within a fliort time of his death. Among 
the other principal bencfaflors to this college, are Lady Mary 
Pakenham, Lady Anne Scroop, Lady Elizabeth Clecrc, Dr. 
BalUy Richard Wilfon, Archbifliop Parker, Dr. Bufby, Dr. 
Harvey, Sir William Pafton, Dr. Leggc, Dr. Brainthwate, 
•Dr. Goflling, Dr. Wells, and Dr. Pierfe. 

Befides a new' Court, Dr. Caius built three remarkable gates 
of various and eccentric archite£lure. That on thefouth, com- 
municating with the fchcols, is faid to be the firll fpecimen of 
regular or Roman architeflure erefted in this country. The 
gates arc refpc<flively inferibed, Humilitatis,” the gate of 
•Humility : Virtutis,” the gate of Virtue : “ Jo. Caius pofuit 
Sapientiae,” John Caius built tliis in honour of Wifdom; 

Honoris the gate of Honour. The principal court of this 
college has been partly rebuilt, and the red cafed with done, and 
faflied in an elegant manner. 

The Chapel is not large, but admired for its beauty ; is ele- 
gantly fitted up with feats and wainfeotting of Norway oak, 
neatly carved ; at the end end is the altar, containing the Annun- 
ciation of the Blefi'ed Virgin Mary, after Carlo Maratti. 

The Hall is thirty-nine feet long, and twenty-one broad ; 
and the commemoration room, which is an exceeding good one, 
opens into the library, which is ^vell furnifhed with valuable 
books and MSS. particularly in hidory, heraldry, an^ pedigrees. 

The Society confids of a mader, twenty-fix fellowfhips, feventy- 
ore fchoIar(hipS| and four exhibitioners. 

Vifitors. The provod of King's College, mader of Bene’t, and 
the fenior do£lor of phyfic. 

Trinity Hall. The fite of this College was anciently an 
hodcl for dudentsrwithout any endowment, who lived entirely 
at their own cxpence. It was enlarged at different periods, by 
Richard Ling, Chancellor of the Univerfity, Thomas Walfing- 

' ham^ 
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ham, and others. In the reign of Edward III. Richard Craudene» 
prior of Ely, purchafed it for the receptfoii of hi$ monks, who 
reforted to Cambridge to profecutc their (Indies; but foon 
afterwards fold it to William Bateman; bifliop of Norwich, who, 
in the 26th of Edward III. 1351, having obtained a licence 
from' the King, founded this Hall, which he dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, in 1347. He appointed a matter, two fellows, 
and three fcholars* to be ttudents in the civil and canon law, 
and one fellow to ttudy divinity, and to be chaplain to the 
fociety. This college is fituated on the banks of the river, be- 
tween Trinity College and Clare HsflT, and is one of the neateft 
in Cambridge, haying been faced with ttone both within and 
without. 

The Chapd is fmall, but very neat. Tlie altar piece contains 
the Prefentation in the Temple. 

The Hall is a very handfome room, with a gallery for rnuHc 
at the north end ; and is ornamented with the portrait of Sir 
Nathaniel Lloyd, a confiderable benefadlor. 

Tlif! Library is neatly fitted up, containing, amongtt a fine 
coll'. di on of choice and valuable books, an entire ttudy of civil 
and coiiunon law. 

The Garden affords a very pleafiiig profpedi, the terrace lying 
on the banks of the river. Among the benefadors to Trinity 
Hall, previous to the princely bequett of Dr. Andrews, are 
Gardiner, bittiop of Winchetter; Nix, bifbop of Norwich; 
Dr. John Cowcl ; Sir George Newmaii ; Dr. Monfe, who gave 
80/. per annum for repairing the roads towards London, by 
Hawkeftone Mills ; and Dr. Henry Harvey, the twelfth 'matter, 
who, at a great expenfe, made a railed caufeway on the fouth, 
and other fides of Cambridge, for the convenience of foot paffen- 
^ers in dirty weather. 

This College will be greatly enlarged by the addition of two 
wings, extending from the prefent buildings to the river, fo as 
to leave the view open into the country. Dr. John Andrews, 
late fellowof this college, matter of tlic faculties, and chancellor 
of London, having, in 1747, bequeathed a legacy of 20,000/. 
for that purpofe, payable on the death of two fitters. 

^ The Society confitts of a matter, 12 fellow. 4 , and 14 fcholars. 

King’s College. King’s College, which may on many ac- 
counts be confidered as the moft magnificent in Europe, was^ 
founded by Henry VI., who, in 14431 bellowed upon it a moft 
ample endowment for a pro%’^oft, feventy fellows, and fcholars, 
ten conducSls, fixteen choritters, and a matter for them;, fix 
finging clerks, fixteen fervants to the collij^, befides twelve 
fervitors to the fenior fellows, and fix poor fcholars, amounting 
in all to 131. The dangers vhich continually threatened Hcnry'a 
goyernmeht and life, did nor make him unmindful of the talk 
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he had undertaken ; for in his will he deferibes, with the mod 
^ minute particularity, flic dimenfions of the college and chapel 
he intended to build, and according to which the latter was after- 
ward finiflied. The unfmiflied date of the college at Henrv's 
death, may juftly be lamented, for, according to Stow, If it 
had proceeded according to that prince’s full intent and mean- 
“ ing, the like college could fcarcehave been found again in any 
chri Ilian land.’* Edward IV. was naturally no zealous promoter 
of the intentions of his predeccflbr, and he deprived the college 
of many large eftates, to t|[^ value of looo/. a-year, all which 
were given to the Oxonians, then about the court. Nor did the 
hiiilding much advance during the turbulent reign of Richard 
III. ; but Henry VII. in whom the line of Lancader was re- 
Itored, began, towards the latter end of his reign, to complete 
the labours of the founder, expending 2000/. and prefenting 
the college with the fum of 5000/. for the purpofe of finifliing 
the chapel. He alfo ordered at his dcceafc, that his executors 
fliould iiipply the college, from time to time, with different 
fums of money, fulhcicnt for completing the building. The 
lilt of benefa^flors to this college is very numerous. Dr. William 
Smith, when provolt, gave books to the value of loo/. and a 
fait worth 40/.; a fine danding cup, with pendent moving 
licjures iurrounding tlic middle : and both Tides of the choir were 
wainfeotted at the expence of Robins, Hcnfliaw, and Weaver,, 
lei low's of i!ie college. 

This College confills of fcveral large piles of building detached 
from c.icli otIiCT. Tlie old court is fituate on the north fide of 
the chapel, between the publick fchools and Clare Hall; being 
a!)out 120 fiet long and 90 broad, built of done to a great 
height, ill wliich, however, there are but few commodious 
apartments. I'lie new court forms a quadrangle, by the chapel 
on the north, the new building (which is very magnificent) 
on the wed, and a brick building on the ead, in which are a 
fchool am! fomc other apartment's, adjoining to. which is a large 
lodge for the provod ; on the fouth, another pile of buildings is 
defigned, which is to C'uirain the hall and provod’s lodge, with 
other apartments, 'hhi.'. quadrangle is upwards of 300 feet long, 
and almod as nniny broad. On the weft fide, and near the battle- 
ments of the old building, are fixed fome grotefque heads, each 
having a leaden pipe in its mouth for the purpofe of carrying off 
the waicr. 

'The* Chapel o{ King’s College isjudly edeemed, byconnoif- 
feurs, the moll ™|yfe6l and niagnincent monument of Gothic 
archire^lure in tiw world. How far it had advanced at the 
founder’s death is uncertain : it is probable that it was raifed 
pretty higli at the ead end, and carried on doping towards the 
welt, to the height of the white done. Henry the fird founder 
^ l)ad 
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had fettled a great part of the revenues of the duchy of Laiicaf- 
ter, and alfo a (lone quarry in York(hire, for the completion of 
the work ; but Edward IV. on his acceSion, feized the reve- 
nue appropriated for the continuance of the building. An en- 
tire (lop was confcquently put to the works until Dr. Field, 
warden of Wincheiler college, and chaplain to Edward, was 
chofen provoft in 1479, and appointed overfeer of the works, 
in which fituation he remained till I4B3* Nothing from that 
time appears to have been done, until the appointment of 
Thomas Cliff as overfeer, by Richard III. who expended 700/. 
upon the building. The work was thus (lowly advancing, until, 
the feign of Henry VJL who finilhed,’ or rather left a legacy 
for finifhing, the outer walls and buttreflcs. In 1513, the ex- 
ecutors of Henry paid to the provoft and fcholars 5000/. for 
the completion of the chapel, from which time it proceeded 
with rapidity. The builders immediately began to add a fecond 
and inner roof of (lone, inftead of a Gotliic arch, in forming 
which, and difpofing the materials, the architedl has difplayed 
fuch a profound knowledge of geometrical principles, as to con* 
found almoft every artift who has fince examined his workman- 
(hip. It has not fo much as the appearance of a pillar to up- 
hold it, the towers and buttreflcs being its only fupport. In the 
middle of this roof, and in the flatted part of it, are fixed per* 
pendicularly, at equal diftaiices from one another, Hones 
adorned with rofes and portcullifts, every one of which is not 
lefs than a ton weight. The difpofition of thefe keyftones has 
embarralTcd the beft architedls. Mr. Walpole fays, that Sir 
Chriilopher Wren went once a year to furvey the roof, and 
faid, that *<if any man would (hew him where to place the 
“ Hone, he would engage to build fuch another.” 

This roof was executed by John Waftell and Henry Seme- 
rick, who by an indenture dill extant agree to make, and fet 
up at their own cods and charges, a good, fure, and (ufficient 
vawte, for the great church there, to be workmanly wrought, 
made and fett up after the beft handlying and form of good 
workman(hip according to a plat thereof made and Ggned with 
the hands of the lords executors to the king of mod famous 
memorye Henry the VII. &c.” They alfo agree to provide 
(lone, and every other requifite for the faid work, to flni(h it 
in three years, and to receive 1200/. for their whole labour and 
materials. \ ’ * 

The deflgn of the chapel is at once bold, cballe, and 
profound j and its exterior and interior effedls are grand and 
imprelGve. It confifts df only one fpace or aifle, which 
is 287 feet in length, by 44 feet in width, and 93 feet in 
height. This fpacious apartment is furrounded with various 
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attn£^ive beauties ; and the fculptor^ painter, glazier, and ar- 
chited, fecm to emulate each other in exciting admirariori. 
The vrhole interior fuperficies is covered with numerous fculp- 
, tured ornaments, among which the arms and cognizances 
of the houfes of York and Lancaltcr arc mod prevalent. 
The rofe, portcullis, ilcur de lis, with (hields of arms, are duck 
til over the walls. Thefc arc carved in high alto relievo, and 
are executed with great /kill and tade. Some of the fupporrers 
difplay the hand of a firll-rate datuary, and though cut in done, 
arc equal, in contour, expreflion, and chara£ler, to almod any 
marble fculpture. 

About the middle of the chapel is a partition (kreen of wood 
curioufly carved, feparating the ante-chapel from the choir, 
which was built in 1534, when Anne Boit vn was queen to 
Henry VIII. On tlie front of it arc many lovers* I nots ; and 
in a pannel neared to the wall, on the right, are the arms of 
Anne Boleyn, impaled with thofe of her royal hulband : and on 
one of the pannels on the fame fide, is carved a mod lively re- 
prefentation of the Almighty cading down the rebellious angels 
from heaven. This fmaJl piece of fculpture is univerfally ad- 
mired. 

On the left of the choir door, and in the pannel neared to it, 
the fupporters of the arms of Henry VIII. are executed with 
inimitable (kill. On the partition dands the organ, which, 
however, does not prevent a full view of the beautiful roof, 
from the great wed door to the ead window, a view which 
mud drike any mind with awe and admiration. 

On the fame partition arc fixed nine colours, taken from the 
iflandof Manilla, by Sir William Draper, who commanded the 
Britilh troops at the reduaion of the ifland, in 1762. Sir 
William, being a fellow of this college, obtained his majedy’s 
permiOion to prefent the fociety with thefe trophies of his 
viaories. 

Underneath the organ, through folding-doors finely carved 
(on which are feen the arms of James I. in whofe reign they 
were fet up), is the entrance to the choir, which is drikingly 
grand. The dalls are in two rows, on each fide of the chapel, 
111 carved wood. The fides were wainfeotted in 1595, at the 
expenfe of Thomas Weaver, a fellow of the colleger 

The back part of the upper dalls, appointed for graduate fel- 
lows, is made up of thirty-four pannels ; in fifteen of which, 
on each fide of the choir, arc carved the arms of all the kings 
of England, from Henry V. to James I. ; the arms of the twb 
Univerfities of Cambridge and Oxford, and the two colleges, 
King s and Eton. The fupporters of thefe arms advance out 
from the pannels in full proportion ; and, indeed, the grqateft 
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paft of the carved work is in alio relievo. On the right and left 
of the entrance of the choir^ are the feats of the provoil and vice 
provoft. At the back of the provoft’e Hall, St. George and 
the Dragon^ with fome figures^ the work of which is executed 
in amoft inimitable manner^ are carved. 

The lower row of flails contains nearly the fame number of 
feats with the upper immediately above it ; and is appointed for. 
the under-graduate fellows, the fcholars, and the finging clerks. 
Under thefe lower flails are ere£led benclies, on two of which 
fit the choriflers on each •'ide of the chapel. 

The pavement of the choir is of black and white marble, which, 
though its beauty is much eihiced by the dampnefs of the foil 
underneath, flill preferves a rich and coflly appearance. 

A new and grand altar-piece has been erefled, under the di- 
reftion of the late Mr. James EfTcx, F.S. A. which has received 
great ornament by the prefent of a valuable painting from the 
prefent earl of Carlifle, who was educated at this college. The 
fubje£l is the taking down of our Saviour from the Crofs. 

The windows, which are of the Gotliic form, are not to be 
equalled in Europe. The pieces reprefen ted, are the moft 
flriking features of different parts of the hiftory contained in the 
Old and New Teftament, and are depifled in the moft lively 
colours. There are twenty-fix large windows, which are all 
painted with colours inconceivably beautiful, excepting the 
great eaft window, w’hich feerns to have been left plain, in order 
to give light to the chapel. It has been often faid that all the 
windows of the chapel were taken down, and hidden, through 
fear of Oliver Cromwell ; left, in obedierfee to the fanatic prin- 
ciples he profeffed, he fliould deflroy them ns relics of popery ; 
and that the well window, through the confufion thus occafion- 
ed, was either loft or ftolcn. But no fuch accident ever hap- 
pened, though vifitors were undoubtedly feiit down by the long 
parliament to Cambridge, 'whofe bulinefs it was to remove every 
luperftitious ornament about the Univerfity. In purfuance to 
their commifiloii, they, indeed, ordered the organ then in ufe 
to be taken down, and fold the pipes 5 but offered not the 
llighteft injury to the windows, which were probably fpared at 
the intercefiion of Dr. Whichcot, then provoft, who w^as pro- 
moted to that dignity by the long parliament. The image, how- 
ever, of the Virgin Mary, (over the foirth door within the choir,) 
didnot efcape the handsof fome furious cnthufiail, who, in a fit of 
religious phrenzy, effaced an objeft fo offenfive to his jaundiced 
fight. Each window is feparated, by what architefts call munions 
into five lights. Thefe arS divided about the middle into ar^ uj)per 
and lower part by a Hone fanfoni. 'fhcrc is one of thefe five lights 
(in all the windows except the eailern,) both in the upper and 
)ower divifions, viz* ibe one In tlic middle, on which are de • 
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fcribed figures of Saints or Angels (two in the upper parts and 
two in the lower) with labels affixed to each, explaining the 
paintings on the Jiglifs placed on cither fide of them. 
There is a particular correfpondence between the paintings of 
the fame window in tlie upper and lower divifions- As, for 
example, in the upper divifion, a piece of Hiftory, taken from 
the Old Teilnment, is painted on two lights, on the left fide of 
a window. In the lower divifion, on the fame fide, on two 
lights immediately unilerncath thole in the upper part, is painted 
fome circumfliiiicc fe!o<^led from the New Teftanient, corre- 
fponding to that above it from the Old. The lower divifions of 
windows on the north fide, contain a part of our Saviour’s hiftory, 
including fome fliort lime before his birth ; the Jaft of the 
paintings deferibing the circiimflance of his being fcourged be- 
fore Pontius P^atc. It is impoffible to convey any idea of thefe 
hiflorical paintings, which will not fall fliort of their exceffivc 
beauty ; for, in the greater part of them, the fliapc and atti- 
tude of particular figures, the fiinefs and expreflion of their 
countenances, and the colouring and eafy flow of <^hc dra- 
pery, arc all wonderfully natural, and far beyond the limits of 
defeription. 

The arms of Henry VIII. ami the initial letter of his name, 
printed on the windows, has raifed a conjecture, that they were 
glaz«d at his cxpcnce 5 but, it is more probable, that part of the 
legacy in the will of Henry VII was devoted to that pnrpofc. 
It, however, appears, from Bloomfield’s Hi (lory of Norfolk, that 
Robert Rix, biftop of Norwich, wms an involuntary contributor 
to tliis noble purpofe, for having incurred a ]>rTmunire for ex- 
tending his jurifdiction over the mayor of Thetford, he was 
lined for it, and part of the fine w.4S appn^priated to the purchafe 
of the windows of painted glafs in Kiiig^s College chapel. 

On the north and fouth fidcs of the chapel, are eighteen fmall 
veflries or chantries (nine on each fide,) which appear to have 
been devoted to the ceremony of faying mafs for the fouls of 
the deceafed ; and any fuperior of the focicty, who was inclined 
to have that fervice performed for his foul, endowed one of 
thefe veflries for the purpofe. 

The outfide dimeiifions of the chapel arc, Icngih from eaft to 
weft, 316 feet. Breadth from north to fouth, 04 feet. Height ' 
from tl'iC ground to the top of the battlements, 90 feet. Height 
from the ground to the top of the pinnacles, about loi feet. 
Height from the ground to the top of any one of the corner 
towers, 146.J feet. 

(^een’s Coi.lege. This College was founded in 1448 by 
Margaret, daughter of Rene, duke of Anjou, titular king of 
Sicily and Jcrufiilem, and the intrepid wife of Henry VI. ku)g of 
England. After the murder of Ilcnry VI. and the cxpulfion of 
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Margaret from the throne and realm,* Queen Elizabeth Woodct,, 
vHle, wife of Edward IV. was fo confiderable a bcncfa£lrefs, that 
fhe is annually commemorated as a co-foundrcfs of the college^ 
Andrew Ducket, a friar, reftor of St. Botolph, in Cambridge, 
and principal of Bernard Hotel, the foie procurer and advancer 
of this foundation, was the firft Dialler o£ this college, in wdiich 
llation he continued forty years ; and having the good fortune to, 
be favoured by both the houfes of York and Lancaftcr, he ob- 
tained contributions fromr the princes of both families particu- 
larly from Richard III. and (^een Elizabeth, and other noble 
bencfa£lors, which enabled him to finifli the college. Richard’s 
benefaflion alone;, if it had not been refumed in the fucccecling 
reign, by Henry VII. had been an ample provifion for this 
focicty ; for it confided of all the'' eftate of John dc Vere, 
thirteenth earl of Oxford, which was forfi ited by his adherence, 
to the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. but rellorcd 
to the earl of Oxford on Henry’s mounting the throne. Other 
benefa£lors were Thomas Barry, a citizen of London, who gave 
the ground on which the college was built ; John Mark, Lady 
JancBurrough, John Coll iiifon, John Green, John Alfey aiulLady 
Wiat, who founded each a fellowfliip ; John Drewell, canon of 
St. Paul’s, London, founded two fellowfliips ; John Darby 
founded one fcllowlhip , and Lady Margery Rofs founded the 
live fenior divines fellowlhips. George, duke of Clarence, Cicely, 
Duchefs of Yovn, Richard III. and Lady Anne, his wife, Ed- 
ward, earl of Saiilbu Maud, Countel.'* of Oxford, Marma- 
duke Lumlay, bifnop of j^incoln, Andrew Ducket, Mailer Hugh 
Trotter, D.D. William V\'’eld, Sir Thomas Smith, Henry Wil- 
fliaw, Dr. Stokes, Henry Halcings, Earl of Huntingdon, John 
Jocelyn, George Mountain, John D’Avenant, and David Hughes^ 
are alfo in the lift of confiderab’e henefaftorc. 

Queen’s College is fituated on the river near tlie King’s mill ; 
and conlifts of tw'O courts, befides a pile of building near the 
gardens. The principal couyt is 96 feet long and 84 broad* 
The fecond court is furrounded by a cloifter, about 330 feet in 
circumference. The college has, wnthin thefe few years, receiv- 
ed a noble improvement, by a new and exceedingly grand front 
next the river. 

The Chapdis ixhout 54 feet long, and 2i broad, and is fitted 
up with remarkable neatnefs. 

The Hall is a large room, and is ornamented with the por- 
traits of Elizabeth wife of Edward IV. and fome otliers. 
The lodge is furniftied with | great number of portraits of emi- 
nent perfons. * 

The greateft beauty of this college is its grove and gardem ; 
which,. lying on both Tides of die river, are coniieded with 
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each c>thcr> anc! the college hj two bridges of wood. The ftruc- 
tfire of one of the brieves is curious, being built of one arch 
upon piers of ftone. The gardens are very extenfive and well 
planted with fruit, and adorned with rows of elms and fine 
iftlks* 

The foeiety confide of a prefident, ao fellows, 45 fcholars, 
and 8 Exhibitioners, 

Vtfitor. The King. 

Cathahine Hall. This Hall founded in 1475, 
Richard Woodlark, who having obtained a licence from Edward 
IV. for that purpofe, purchafed four tenements in Mill-ftrcct, 
whereon this hail was built, for one mailer and three fellows ; 
dedicating it to St. Catherine, the Virgin and Martyr. The 
lift of benefa£lors to this collcffc is very numerous. Among 
the principal, are Ifabclh the founder's (ifterj Lady Elizabeth 
Barnardifton ; Sir Charles Bolwis, bart. ; Edward Sandy s, arch- 
Vifhop of York ; Overall, bifhop of Litchfield; Brownrig, biftiop 
of Exeter ; John Ltghtfoot, S. T\ P. ; Sir Thomas Rookly, one 
of the judges of the common pleas ; Dr. Addenbrooke; arch- 
bifhop Dawes 5 Dr. Sherlock ; Queen Anne, who annexed the 
prebend of Norwich to the college; Dr. Crofs, and Dr. Hub- 
bard, mafttrs ; Mrs. Mary Ramfden, of Norton in York- 
ftire, who left a confideraole eftate for finifliing the building 
oppofite the chapel, and for founding fix fellowfliips and tea 
fcholarfiiips ; and Dr. Thomas Sherlock, bifliop of London. 

Catherine Hall is fituated between Queen’s College, on the 
weft, and Trompington-ftreet on the call. The principal front 
is on the weft, oppofite to Queen's, and is one of the moft ex- 
tenfive and regular in the Univerfity. The entrance of the. 
College on this fide, is through a covered arch or portico, that 
leads into a court about 180 feet long and 120 broad. 

The Chapel^ on the north fide of the court, is a fine piece of 
areliitc£lure, built chit fly of brick ; but the door cafe, window 
frames, and coins of flone. This chapel, including the ante- 
chapel, is about 75 feet long, 30 broad, and 36 in height, finely 
beautified and adorned ; and in e ante-chapel is a noble monu- 
ment of white marble, ercflcd by Sir William Dawes, arch- 
bifhop of York, in memory of his lady. 

The Hall is about 42 feet long and 24 broad, and of a 
proportionable height, elegantly ftuccoed ; over this and the 
combination room, is the L'fbrarjy fitted up at the cxpence 
of Dir. 'Fhomas Sherlock, late bifliop of London, who bequeath- 
ed to the college his large and valuable library, and a ftipend for 
a librarian. 

The Mq/le^s Ledge is a fpacious lofty building, and with the 
4dditional building by Mrs. Bamfden, extending as far to the 
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eaftward as the chapel^ forms the fouth fide of the court, which 
being opened towards Trompington-ftrqpt, with iron palifadoes, 
and a fpacious area of the ground planted with elms, is of con* 
fiderable ornament to the town. 

The Society confiits of a mailer, 12 fellows, a, chaplains, and 
about 40 fcholars and exhibitioners. 

Jesus College. This College was originally an old nunnery 
of the Benedi£tine order, dedicated to St. Radigund. The irre* 
gular lives of thefe frail filters occafioned its difiblution ; and the 
college was founded in the twelfth of Henry VII. 1496, by 
John Alcock, bifliop' of Ely, and Chancellor of England. Henry 
VIL and Pope Julius II. granted Bifnop Alcock confiderable* 
landed property for the endowment of the college ; fufRcientfor 
the maintenance of a mailer, fix fellows, and fix fcholars. It 
was ftyled the college of the Blefled Virgin St. Mary, St. John 
the. Evangeliil, and the Virgin St. Radegiind ; and derives iti 
name of Jefus College from the conventual church (now the 
chapel), dedicated fiiil to the name of Jefus. The principal 
benefa£lors are Stanley, biihopofEly^ Sir Robert Read ^ Dr. 
Prefton; Dr. Fuller; Lady Price; Lady Margaret Bofwell; 
Sterne, archbiihop of York, who gave a yearly penfion of 40/- 
for four fcholarihips ; Dr. Brunfel ; Tobias Ruilet, efq. who 
founded eight fcholarfiiips, of 50 /. each per annum, for the or<^ 
plians of clergymen; Dr. Gatford ; Dr, Cooke; Sir John Rifley; 
Thomas Sutton, founder of the Charter Houfe ; Thirleby, bifliop 
of Ely, who gave the advowfon of fix vicarages ; and Sir Thomas 
Proby. Dr. Henry Caefar, Dean of Ely, in. 1614, bequeathed 
1 000 /. to found two fellowftiips and four fcholarihips in fome 
college in Cambridge; and Sir Charles Caefar, his nephew and 
executor, made choice of Jefus, and eflabliflied the objeds of 
tlie bequeil. Being perfuaded, by Archbiihop Laud, to' lend 
the money to Charles I., the falaries were for fome time paid out 
of his own pocket, hoping to be repaid by the crown ; but his 
endeavours for that piirpofe failed, and thus this noble legacy 
Was entirely loil to the College. 

Jefus College is fituated cail of the town, and furrounded by 
groves, gardens, and verdant meadows. The grand front lool^ 
towards the fouth, and is about 180 feet in length, regularly 
built and fafhed. The entrance is by a magnificent gate, over 
which are fome pleafant apartments. The principal court is 
built on three fides, and is about 141 feet long, and i2o broad ; 
the well fide lies open to tiie fields, having only a dwarf-wall and 
iron pnlifadocs upon it. "JBtiere is a fine profpefl of the coqntvy 
pn every fide. 

The Chapel h built in the conventual form, with crofs aifles, 
and a- large fquare tower; raifedou arches over tlieir interfe£lion 
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vrith the nave. The chancel, which is the only part of it ufed 
for divine fervicc, is handfomely fitted up, and adorned with 
an altar-piece, (tails, and an organ-gallery. 

The Na// is a hanclfome room, 54 feet long, 27 broad, and 
30 high, to which the afeent is by feveral fteps. 

There is a like thofe in the nunneries abroad, which 

furrounds a fniali court, lately beautified and rendered more 
open and airy. It leads to the chapel, hall, maftcr’s lodge, 
and feveral ap artments of the ftudents. The mafter*s lodge is 
one of the pleafaiiteft in the univerfity ; and both the mafters 
and fellows have large feparatc gardens. 

The Society confifts of a mailer, (ixteen fellows, forty-one 
fcholars and exl)ibitioners. 

Vyitor. Tlie billiop of Ely. 

Christ’s College. Chrift’s College was founded in 1505, 
aift Henry VII. by Margaret, countefs of Richmond and Der- 
by, the learned and pious mother of Henry VII. and foie 
heirefs of John Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, grandfon of John 
of Gaunt. It was placed on the fite of a monaltery, called 
Cod’s Houfe, oppofite to St. Andrew’s church ; and a mallei;;, 
twelve fellows, and forty-feven fcholars (in all fixty), were 
appointed ; to which Edward \T. added another f ellowfhip out 
of the impropriation of Bourne, which he gave to the college, 
as well as the revenues of Bromwell abbey. Henry VI. being 
the founder of the nionaflcry called God’s Houfe, he is com- 
memorated as a CO -founder. Sir Thomas Finch and Sir John 
Baines founded Uvo fcholarihips and two fcllowOiips, Fifher, 
bi(hop of Rocheilcr, Sir Walter Miidmay, Dr. Patinfon, Ni- 
cholas Culverwcii, Thomas Langton, Mr. Wentworth, Sir 
Robert Ifliain, and Richard Carr, were alfo confiderablc bene- 
faftors. 

This College Hands north of Emannel, oppofite to St. An- 
drew’s church, and has one grand court, about 138 feet long, 
and 120 broad, formed by the chapel, mailer’s lodge, hall, 
and .ipartments lor the (ludents. It is cafed with Hone, and 
fafhed in a handfome manner. "Hiere is likewife an uniform 
pile of Hone building, next the garden and the field, about i^p 
feet in length, from which there is a fine view of the adjacent 
country. 

The Chapclj including the Ante-Chapel, is about eighty-four 
feet long, twenty-feven broad, and thirty high, floored with 
marble, well adorned and finilhed, and lias an organ gallery on 
the^north fide of it. , 

The Hall is a handfome room, forty-five feet long, twenty- 
feven broad, and thirty high. The Fellows’ Garden is well laid 
out and pleafaiit, there being both open and fliady walks, .beau- 
tiful 
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tiful alcoves, a bowling green, and an excellent fummer-houfe, 
behind which is a cold bath furroundefl with a little wildernefs^ 

The Soch/y confifts of a matter, fifteen fellows, and fifty- 
four fcholars. 

Vijitors. The Vice-chancellor and two feiiior doctors. 

St. John^s College. This College received its name from 
the diflblved hofpital of St. John^s, on the fite whereof it was 
built. It was founded the 9th of April, 1511, by the executors 
under the will of Margaret, couiitcfs of Richmond, foundrefs of 
ChrilVs. The countefb being under fome engagement to her fon, 
Henry VII., to forward Weftmintter, obtained his confent to 
alter her purpofe, and by her will devifed certain lands in the 
counties of Devon, Somerfet, and Northampton, of the value 
of 400 /. per annum, together with the fite of the diflblved 
priory of St. John’s, in Cambridge, and the revenue thereof, 
•amounting to 80/. a year, to her executors, Fox, bilhop of 
Winchetter, Fiflier, bilhop of Rocheftcr, and others, in truft 
for the building and endowing of the college. ^J'he exertions 
of bifhop Fiflier w'ere fo unremitting, that the firfl: court was 
finifhed in 15x5, the cxpcnce being between 4 and 5000/. 5 but 
the eftates in the counties of Devon, Somerfet, and Northamp- 
ton, being refumed by the crowni, the revenues were very iii- 
confiderable, the allowance to each fellow being no more than 
y^t.U per w'cek, and 7^/. per week for each fcholar. In 1516, 
bifhop Flfher himfcit came to Cambridge, being chancellor of 
the univerfity, and aflided at the opening of the college, which 
was performed with great folemiiity. lie alfo conllituted Dr. 
Alan Percy, matter ; Dr. Shorton, wlio liad been indefatigable 
in forwarding the buildings, and adilive in the government of 
the college, having refigned. Thirty-one fellows were chofen 
at the fame time, and a fet of ttatutes framed and fvvom to. 

St. John’s College confifts of throe courts, lying between the 
Iligh-llrect and the ri^'er. The firft is entered by a magnifi 
cent gate, adorned with four towers of ttonc and brick, on the 
north or right hrmd of which ftands the chapel ; on the wefl, 
oppofite the gate, is the hall, and in the angle formed by thenj^ 
the matter’s lodge ; and the reft of the court, which is about 
228 feet long, and 216 broad, is taken up by the apartments 
of the ftudents. Tlie fouth fide is rebuilt with ttonc, and 
makes a handfome appearance. 

The fecond court is chiefly taken up with the apartments of 
the fellows, only on the north a beautiful gallery, belonging to 
the matter’s lodge, extends the wdiolc length of its principal 
floor, quite from the chapel in the firft court to the library in 
the third. This is much the largeft court, being upwards of 
270 feet in length, and 240 in breadth. 


From 
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From^ the fccond court the way to the third is by a grand 
open arch or portico ; this court, which is the lead of the 
threei is (ituate on the river, and has walks and groves 01; the 
oppofite fide, in fi|ll view. Under the apartments on the weft 
18 a commodious cloider ; and on the north is the college li- 
brary, built by that public fpirited prelate,. archbifliop Williams, 
who was the greatell benefaftor of his time to every literary 
cdabllfliment. 

The Chapel i with the Ante-Chapel, is 120 feet long, and 27 
broad, feparated by the organ-gallery. The fervice is per- 
formed as in cathedrals ; a certain number of finging men and 
choriilers attending. 

The Hall is a good room, about 60 feet long and 30 broad, 
adorned with fine paintings, and the lodge is a grand apartment 
iimilariy decorated. 

Adjoining to the mafter’s lodge is the Library^ built by arch- 
bilhop Williams. It is a fpacious room, exceedingly well fur- 
ziiflied with fcarce and valuable books, in all languages, and 
carries more the appearance of the library of an univerfity, 
than a fingle college. There is one clafs given by Matthew 
Prior, the poet, which confifts principally of French books, 
particularly hiftory. This college poflefles every attra£^ion 
which wood, water, and green fields can afiFord it. A fine ilone 
bridge, of no lefs than three arches, over the fluggifii Cam, 
leads from the college to a grand walk, flanked with lofty elms, 
at the end of which lies the Fellowi Garden^ where they have 
bn elegant fummer-houfe, bowling green, and mod agreeable 
walks, looking into the grounds of Trinity College on one fide^ 
and an open cultivated country on the other. The paths, en- 
Gpmpaifing two fmall meadows on the river fide, are much ad- 
mired. 

The Society confifis of a mafter, fixty-one fellows, above one 
hundred fcholars, and many exhibitioners. 

Visitor. "The bifliop of Ely. 

Magdalen College. The original founder of this college 
was Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, fon of Henry, who 
was beheaded in the reign of Richard III. Edward being re- 
ftored to his father’s honours and eftate, became the diftin- 
guKhed favourite of Henry VIII., but was afterwards facrificed 
to that tyrant’s capricious rage. The college not being legally 
completed on the duke’s death (as was pretended in the cafe of 
Chriil-church, Oxford, founded by Wolfey), Thomas Lord 
Audley, baron of Walden, and lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, obtained a grant from Henry VIII. incorporated the 
fociety by the name of The Maftcr and Fellows of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, in the Univerfity of Cambridge,” and en- 
dowed 
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dowed It with lands for the maintenance of a malleT and four 
fellows, which number has fmee been yicreafed to fixteen, hf 
the bencfa£lions of Mr. Dennis, in 1543 ; Mr. SpendlofFe, of 
Lincoln, In 1584; Sir Chriftopher Ray, lord cjiicf jufticc of 
the Common Pleas, in 1587; and at his death in 1592^ the 
countefs of Warwick, daughter of the (aid Sir Chriftopher, ia 
1624; Mr. John Smith, prefident of the college, in 1637; and' 
the Rev. Mr. Drue Drury, in 1698. Several good fcllowftips 
and exhibitions were founded by John Hughs, chancellor of 
Bangor, in 1543; Mr. Roberts, in 1591; Godfrey Fuljamb, 
efq. in 1604-, Mr. William Holmes, in 1656; Dr. Duport^ 
mailer of this college, in 1O79; Dr. Milner, vicar of Bcxhill, 
in SulTex, in 1722; and his (iiler, Mrs. Milner; Dr. Milling- 
ton, vicar of Kenfington, in 1724; and his brother, Mr. 
James Millington. The moll confiderable contributors to the 
new building were, Gabriel Quadring, D. D. re£lor of Dry 
Drayton, and mallet of this college ; earl of Anglefea ; Sir 
Thomas Sanderfon, afterwards lord Callleton ; James, earl rf 
Suffolk; bifhop Rainbow; Samuel Pepys, efq.; bifliop Cum- 
berland ; Charles Scyniour ; duke of Somerfet ; lord North 
and Grey ; Dr. Duport ; Sir Edward Sawyer, attorney general. 

Magdalen is the only CQlIcge on the north fide of the river, 
and in that part of the town called Callle End. The largeft 
court is about ill feet long, and 78 broad; the chapel atid 
mailer’s lodge being on the north, and the hall on the eaft. 
The fecond court is handfome, and more removed from the 
noife of the town. On the north-call is a handfome itoiie 
bullidng, with a cloiller in front, and the fellows’ apartment in 
the north and foiith wings. 

Tlie Chapely which is extremely neat, is 48 feet long, iS 
broad, and of a proportionable height. The alter-piece of 
plailler of Paris, reprefenting the Refurrcdlion, in alto nluvo^ 
by the ingenious Mr. Cjllins, is worthy of obfervatioii. 

The Hall is 45 feet long, 18 broad, and 21 high, having a 
good gallery and combination room at tlie fouth end. 

The old Ltbraryy in the iiofth-catt angle of the lirll court, is 
well furniflied with printed books and manuferipts. Over the 
cloiller in the fecond court is an invaluable library, wdth this 
infeription and motto : — Bibliotheca Pepyfiana. Mens cu- 
jufque is ell quifque.” In this colle£lioii are the books and 
manuferipts of Samuel Pepys, efq. fecretary to the Admiralty, 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. They confrll of a 
large colledtion of a£ls of (Itte, books and manuferipts relating 
to maritime affairs, in feveral reigns. There is, alfo, in this 
library, a great number of curious prints and drawings, by the 
mod celebrated mailers in Europe. 


The 
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The SffcrWy, nt prefent, confifts of a maftcr, fixtecn fellows^ 
forty- fcholars and exliibitioners. 

Vifttor. Lord Howard. 

Trinity College. This College was founded by Henry 
VIII. on the lite of two other colleges, and a hoftel, viz , — i. 
King’s H ill, founded by rfenry III. 2. St. Michael’s, built by 

Harvey, of St.inton, chancellor of the exchequer, ryth 

Edward II.; and, 3. Phy Tick’s Hoftel, built by William Phy- 
fick, efquirc-beadle ; to the revenues of which houfes Henry 
VIII. made great additions, and erefted one fpacious college, 
dedicating it to the Holy Trinity, appointing a mafter, fixty 
fellows, fixty-feven fcliolars, four condufts, three publick pro- 
fcllbrs, tliirtccii poor fcholars, twenty bt.idfmcn, befides fer- 
vants. Subfequont benefaftors were, Thomas Allen, clerk ; 
Sir Edward- Stanhope, who gave 900/. to the library ; the lady 
Bromley; the lady Anne Wevild; Mrs. Elizabeth Elvis; Dr. 
Bill, mafter; Dr. Beaumont, maftcr; Dr. Whitgift, mafter; 
Dr. Cofins ; J)r. Barrow, mafter; Dr. Skevington ; William 
Cooper, efq. ; Sir William Lidley ; Sir Thomas Lake ; Sir 
John Suckling ; Dr. Robert Bankworth ; Sir Ralph Hare; Dr. 
Duport ; Sir Thomas Sclatcr ; Dr. Babbington ; bifliop Hacket ; 
the reverend and learned Dr. Robert Smith ; the late maftcr. 
Dr. Hooper ; and Dr. Riclnml Walker. 

Trinity College is' fituatc between the .High-ftrect on the 
call, and the river Cam on the weft, having St. John’s col- 
lege on the north, and Caius college on the fouth, and contains 
two fpacious quadrangles. The firft court, next the ftrect, is 
muc!i the largcft, being 344 feet in length on the weft fide, 
and 325 on the eaft ; 287 feet bjroad on the fouth fide, and 25^ 
on the north. It lias a magnificent gate, which is the entrance 
from the ftreet ; and another gate, adorned wdth four lofty 
towers, called CJueeii’s-gate, on the fouth. The chapel, the 
mailer’s lodge, and the Irall, form near one half of this grand 
quadrangle ; in tlic middle of which is a beautiful conduit of an 
oclagonal figure, fupported by pillars, which fupplies the col- 
lege with excellent water, always running, conveyed thitlier by 
a fubterrancous aqucdu£l a mile in length. The fouth end of 
the weft fide has been rebuilt in an elegant ftyle, and is a fpeci- 
men of the manner of which it is propofed to rebuild the whole 
quadrangle. In this building arc the new combination rooms, 
the largeft of which is very neatly fitted up, and adorned with 
paintings. The fecond court, which was built by Dr. Thomas 
N«\il!, dean of Canterbury, niaftel* of this college, and called 
Nevill’s Court, meafures 228 feet on the fouth fide, 223 on 
the north, 132 on the eaft, and 148 on the welt. The greateft 
part of the fouth and nortli Tides having been rebuilt, knd the 

6 other 
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other pafts much altered^ and beautified with a baluftrade, and 
other ornaments^ this court is efteemed the moft elegant, being 
encompafled on three fides by a fpacidus piazza, over which 
are the library and apartments of the ftudents ; the hall forming 
die eaft fide of the court, in the front of which is a grand tri- 
bunal upon a terrace, with a handfome flight of fteps and baluf* 
trade. The area, in the middle, is laid out in one beautiful 
large grafs-plat, with a nent border of ftone round it. 

The Chapel is a grand and elegant (Iruflure, 204 feet in 
length, ^including the Ante-chapcI, and 33 feet 8 inches broad 
on the infide j the height 43 feet 7 inches. A beautiful'fim- 
plicity reigns throughout the building. The altar-piece is a 
fine painting by Weft ; the fubjeff , St. Michael driving the re- 
bellious angels out of heaven. The chapel is adorned with 
elegant ftalls, and a noble organ-gallery, which feparates the 
chapel from the ante-chapel. Here arc finging men and 
chorifters as in a cathedra], and a moft admirable organ ; in no 
place can the audience be more gratified with folemn church- 
mufic, nor is the eye lefs delighted than the ear, from the great 
number of ftudents ranged in regular order, in this noble ora- 
tory, which is illuminated in the evening by a vaft number of 
wax lights. In the ante-chapel Hands, erefted at the expence 
of the late mailer, Dr. Smith, a noble ftatue of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, executed by the celebrated Roubiliac, and efteemed 
an admirable piece of ftatuary . 

Near the chapel (lands the Majler^s Lodge^ in which are very 
grand apartments, fit for the reception of a prince ; and here 
the king always refides and is entertained, whenever he vifits 
Cambridge. The judges, alfo, in their circuits, make this 
their refidence during the aflizes. 

The Hall^ at the Couth end of the mafter’s lodge, is fuitable to 
the other public buildings; being upward of 100 feet long, 
forty broad, and fifty high, with two grand bow windows of 
an extraordinary depth. It is adorned with many portraits aiul 
buds. 

The Library^ which conftitutes the weft end of Neuill’s, or 
the inner court, is the graiidcft ftru£lure of the kind in the king- 
dom ; being 190 feet in length, forty in breadth, and thirty- 
eight in height within. It is afeended by a fpacious ftair-cafe, 
wainfeotted with cedar, the fteps of black marble ; and entering 
by folding doors at the north end, it appears inexprefiibly beau- 
tiful : the floor is of marble. The fpacious clafles, which are 
thirty in number, are of oa^, which time has reduced to the co- 
lour of cedar : and the great number of fcarce and valifttble 
books and manuferipts they contain richly deferve atterftion. 
This library, which for the elegance, tafte, and judgment dif- 
Vol. III. F played 
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pliycd in the infide, may juftly be ftylcd the firft gallery in Ett^ 
ropci is adorned on the outfide with pilalters, carved chapitersi 
and architraves ; and a (tone baludrade runs round the top of it. 
Over the eaft front are four fine (latues, reprefenting Divinity^ 
LaW) Fhyfici and Mathematics, done by Mr. Caihs Cahricl Ci^ 
ber, (father of Colley Cibber the poet laureat.) All the uppler 
parts of the arches are filled up. Under the library is a fpa- 
cious piazza of equal dimennons, out of which open three gates 
of wrought iron towards the rivers over which is a way to the 
walks by a fine (lone bridge of three arches. The watts are 
about tlie third part of a mile in circumference, having the river 
and elegant buildings on the eait, and corn fields and an open 
country on the wed. There is a fine vilta through the lofty 
limes of the middle walk ; and on the north and fouth are (hady 
rows of horfc-chefnuts and limes, which make the whole very 
delightful, and much frequented both at noon-day and evening. 
Thefe walks, which, together with thofe of Saint John^s, Clare 
Hall, and King’s Colleges, fkirt the whole wed fide of the 
town, afford th^ mod advantageous view of the principal build- 
ings. There are few places in Europe wdiere fo many elegant 
edifices n;ay be taken into the eye at once, on one fide, and a 
rural landfcape of native fimplicity on the other. 

Vlfttar, The bifliop of Ely. 

Emanuel Colle(;e. This college was founded by Sir Wal- 
ter Mildmay, of Chelmsford, in Effex, chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancader, and of the exchequer; a man, according to Cam- 
don and others, of uncommon merit in his public and private 
«:liarafter, w ho obtained a licence, or charter of incorporation, 
trom queen Elizabeth. lie built the college upon the (ite of 
(I 'C Dominican convent of black preaching friars, and endowed 
it for the maintenance of a madcr, three fellows, and four feho- 
Liis. On the 29th of September, 1784, and jud 200 years 
iirice the foundation of the college, the fociety, according to an- 
cient cudom, concluded the century with a grand jubilee. 
Some of the principal fublcquent benefaftors were, queen Eli- 
zabeth ; Ilenvy, carl of Huntington ; Sir Francis Hadings ; 
Sir Robert Jn'myn ; »Sir FranciS Walfmgham, fecretary of 
date ; Sir Henry KiJligrew ; Sir Wolfon Dixie, founder of two 
fcllowfhips and tv/o fcholarfliips ; Sir John Hart ; Sir Samuel 
Leonard ; Sir Thomas Skinner ; Edward Leeds, LL.D. ; Al- 
derman Radcliffe; John Morley; Dr. Richard fon ; Sir Henry 
Mildmay , Lady Grace Mildmay, who gave four exhibitions ; 
Dr. Holbeck, wdio founded a chatechidical ledfure in divinity, 
an^l^,a leclure upon tcclefiadical hidbry ; Dr. Sudbury, dean of 
Durham, who, befidcs otiicr benefadlions, founded a Greek lec- 
ture, and gave 6 /. per aim. topurchafe a piece of plate to be 
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beftowed upon the mod pioui and heft learned of the commenc- 
ing bachelors of arts in each year ; Lady SadleTf foundrefs of 
the. algebra lefture ; Dr. Whichcot, whoycefides other benefac- 
tions to the college, founded four exhibitions; Dr. Branth- 
waite, founder of two fcholarfliips ; Francis A{he, Efq. who 
befides fettling a fund for buying books for the library, and 
other ufes of the college, founded ten exhibitions, giving a pre- 
ference to his own relations, then to the fchools of Derby and 
Alhby-de-la-Zouch, and, for want of fuch, to clergymen's 
fons ; archbifliop Bancroft, who contributed great fums towards 
building the chapel and other ufes, and gave all hils books to 
the library ; Mr. Hobbs, founder of two exhibitions ; Mr. Gil- 
lingham, founder of a fellowfliip ; Mr. Robert Johnfon, arch- 
deacon of Leicefter, founder of four exhibitions, with a pre- 
ference to fons of godly minifters, and fuch as have been 
brought up in the public fchools of Oakham or Uppingham, in 
Rutlandfliire ; Mrs. Anne Hunt, foundrefs of two exhibitions 
for fcholars born in the county of Suffolk ; Mr. Walter Richards, 
founder of two exhibitions ; Mr. Wells, reftor of Thurning, 
who gave an exhibition ; Nicholas Afpinal, who founded an 
exhibition, with a preference to the fchool of Clithew in Lan- 
cafliire, and then to the free fchool of Bedford ; Dr. Thorpe, 
prebendary of Canterbury, who fettled five exhibitions, deiigned 
chiefly for bachelors of arts, with fome preference to the fons of 
orthodox minifters of the church of England, and of the dio- 
cefe of Canterbury, and fuch as have been brought up in the 
King's fchool there ; John Brown, B. D. reftor of WaUington, 
in Hertfordfliire, who, in the year 1736, left upwards of 2000 /. 
for the augmentation of the mafterftiip, and four of the fellow- 
Ihips, and for the fettling two Greek fcholarfliips, with a pre- 
ference to the King's fchool in Canterbury, and then to any 
fchool in Kent : he alfo gave 50 /. and part of his books to the 
library. To thefe might be added the late earls of Weftmore- 
land, with many others, who generoufly contributed to the ex- 
pences of the new building, &c. 

Emanuel College is (ituate on the fouth-eall of the town, 
from whence there is a very extenfive profpecl of the adjacent 
country. On the weft, next the ftreet, is ereffed a handfome 
building, which makes the principal court very beautiful, hav- 
ing on the fouth an elegant uniform ftone building, adorned 
with a baluftrade and parapet ; and pppoGte to it, on the north, 
the hall, combination room, and mafter's lodge ; on the eaft is 
a fine cloifter with thirteen arches, and an handfome gallery 
over it, well furniflied and adorned with the portraits of vthe 
founder, feveral of the benefafiors, and former members of the 

F a college. 
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college. In the middle of the ctoifter is the entrance Into the 
chapel. 

The Ciapel, includkig the ante-chapel, is eighty-four feet 
long, thirty broad, and twenty-feven high, and is extremely 
well adorned and furnifhed. The altar-piece is a very grand 
painting of the prodigal fon, by Ammicdni : the floor is marble,, 
and the ceiling ftucco. There is a neat organ, and a gallery 
for the mafter’s family. In the middle of the cliapel hangs a 
curious glafs chandelier, which has a beautiful appearance when 
lighted. 

The Hall is one of the moft elegant in the univerfity. 

The combination-room adjoins to the hall, and is neatly fitted 
up. 

The Library is a good room, and contains a large colle£tion 
of well-chofen books ; among which is Tully’s Epiflles by 
Fault, with a beautiful illumination of Henry VIII. when a 
boy (whofe book it was), and of his preceptor. 

• The Gardens are extenfive and pleafant, with a bowling 
green and cold bath ; over which is a neat brick-building, falh- 
ed in front, containing a commodious little room to drefs in* 
The curious take notice of a fine young cedar tree in this gar- 
den. 

The Bdciety confifts of a mailer, fifteen fellowlhips, fifty feho- 
larlhips, ten fizars’ places, and thirty-feven exhibitions^ 

Sidney Sussex College. The foundrefs of this college 
was the lady Frances Sidney, countefs of Suflex, daughter of 
William Sidney, knighted at the battle of Flodden Field, and 
fteward of the hpufehold to Edward VI. ; filler to Sir Henry 
Sidney, knight of the garter, and lord prefident of Wales ^ 
aunt of Sir Philip Sidney, and widow to Thomas RatclilFe, earl 
of SuflTex. Dying without iflue, fhc left 5000/. and other lega- 
cies to found this college, by the name of Sidney Suflex Col- 
lege. But if her bequell fhould not be fulficient for thepur- 
pofe, then it Ihould go towards the improvement and extenfion 
of Clare Hall. Henry, carl of Kent, and John Lord Harring- 
ton, baron of Exton, executors to the foundrefs, at firll founded 
ten fellow'lbips and twenty fcholanhips \ but, after building the 
college, and other cxpenccs, they found that the remainder of her 
legacy would not be fufficient maintenance for fo many fel- 
loWs as were at firll defigned ; and thereupon they reduced the 
ten fellowlhips to feven. Edward, the firll lord Montague of 
Boughton, founded three fcholarihips \ which Edward, his fon 
and fllcc^r, defired might be reduced to two. Sir John 
Hatt,.'Citizen of London, founded^ two fellowlhips 'and four 
fcholarihips. Sir Francis Cierke, of Houghton Conqueft^ in 
' Bedfordlhire, founded four fellowlhips and eight fcholarihips, 

crefted 
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‘ere£led the building in the fecond courti and augmented the in- 
come of the foundation-fcholarfliips. Itfr. Peter Blundell, of 
Tiverton, clothier, founded two fellowfhips and two fcholar- 
Ihips.^ Mr. Ijconard Smith, citizen of London, founded one fel- 
lowfliip and one fchojarfhip. Paul Micklewaite, D.D. and 
fome time fellow, founded two fcholarfhips. Mr. Downham 
Yeomans, of Cambridge, founded three fcholarfhips. Mr. Sa- 
muel Taylor Dudley founded the mathematical le£Iure. Ro- 
bert Johnfon, D.D. archdeacon of Leicefter, founded four ex- 
hibitions. Francis Comber, Efq. gave fome exhibitions to be 
enjoyed by his relations, and their defcendants that might be 
members of the college. Several of the fellowfhips and fcho- 
larfhips were augmented by the noble benefadion bequeathed by 
Sir John Brefeton. Two exhibitions, of 12/. per ann. eachj 
were given by Mr. William Bearcroft, for clergymen’s orphans. 
The late mafler, Dr. Francis Sawyer Parris, bequeathed to the 
college his large and valuable library, together with the fum of 
600 /. 

They have, therefore, feven foundation-fellowfhips, and ten 
bye-foundation-fellowfhips ; twenty foundation-fcholarfhips, 
and twenty-four bye-foundation-fcholarfhips ; befide the ma- 
thematical le£ture and fcveral exhibitions. 

The college is fituate on the eafl fide of Bridge-flreet, and 
confifls of two courts built of brick. 

The Chapel has been lately re-built in an elegant manner, 
and, including the ante-chapel, is fifty-feven feet long and 
twenty-four broad. 

The Hall is about lixty feet long, twenty-feven broad, and 
proportionably high ; and is one of the mod elegant rooms of 
the kind in the univerflty. There is a beautiful bow window 
near the upper end, and a handfome gallery for mufic, 
fupported by pillars, which forms a grand vellibule at the 
entrance. The ceiling and walls are neatly ornamented with 
fret work ; and * the red of tlie room, with the fereens, are 
anfwerable to it. 

The Library is over part of the madcr’s lodge and the ante- 
chapel, and is well furnifhed with books. There is a human 
ikull perfe£lly petrified^ or rather incruded with a hard fand- 
ftone, except the teeth, which are white, hard, and found, and 
not at all changed. It was found in the illand of Crete, about 
ten yards below the furface, and brought into England in 1627* 
It was edeemed fo great a curiofity, that Charles I. was defirous 
of feeing it ; and accordingly it was Cent up to the famous Dr. 
Harvey by Dr. Ward, then mader of the college, for his majef- 
ly’s utTjpef^ion. It is now broken, and £ome of it gone. 
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The Mister's Lodge is well fitted up and fumifhed with poz-s 
traits ; and the fellows* have a pleafant gardeui with a good and 
fpacious bowling-green. 

Prizes. The following prizes, for the promotion of learning 
by means of emulation, have been eltablifhed by various noble 
and public-fpirfted perfons. 

1 75 If the duke of Ncwcaftle, chancellor of the nniverfity, 
eflablifhed a premium of two gold medals, value ten guineas 
each, to be given to two perfons, who, after having the acade- 
mical honours of fenior optime conferred upon them, fhall be 
found, after a fecond examination before certain perfons ap- 
pointed by his grace, to excel in claflical learning. This pre- 
mium is ftill continued by the duke of Grafton, the prefent chan- 
cellor of the univerfity. 

The Hon. Mr. Finch, and the Hon. Mr. Townfhend, after the 
example of the chancellor, gave yearly two prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, to two fenior bachelors of arts, and the like to 
^ two middle bachelors, who ftiall compofe the beft exercifes in 
Latin profe, which are to be read publicly by them, on a day 
to be appointed near the commencement by the vice-chancellor. 
Each candidate fends his cxercife privately, and without his 
name, and not in his own hand, but revifed and pointed by him- 
felf, to the vice-chancellor, with fume Latin verfe upon it \ and 
he, at the fame time, fends a paper fealctj up with the fame Latin 
verfe on the outfide ; which paper inclofes another paper folded 
up, with the candidate’s name written within. The papers, 
containing the names of thofe candidates who do not fucceed, 
are dellroycd unopened j by which fecrecy, the modefty of 
thofe who might otherwife be dillrclTed by a repulfe is effec- 
tually confulted. Thefc prizes have alfo been continued by the 
members of parliament for the univerfity. 

Mr. Seaton, by a clavife in his will, dated Oftober 8, 1738, 
gave his Killinbury eftate to the ITiiiverfity of Cambridge for 
ever : the rents of which fliould be difpofed of yearly by the 
vice-chancellor, for the time being, as he, the vice-chancellor, 
the mailer of Clare Hall, and thJ Greek profeilbr for the time 
being, or any two of them (hould agree. Thefe three perfons 
w'ere to give out a fubjeft •, which, for the firft year, ihould be one 
of the perfeclions or attributes of the Supreme Being ; and fo the 
fucceeding years, till the fubjefl was exhaulled ; and afterwards 
the fubjeft fooufd be either Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, 
Purity of Heart, &c. or whatever elfe might be judged by (he 
vioe- Aancellrr arid other two perfoQS to be more conducive ^o 
the honour of the Supreme Being, and recommendation of vir- 
tue. And that they fliould yearly difpofe of the rent of the 
above eilate to that mailer of arts, whofe poem on the fubjefl 
^ 6 given 
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given (hould be bell approved by them. Which poem was al- 
ways ordained to be in Englilh, and to b^ printed i the expence 
of which (hould be dedu£led out of the produ£l of the eilatCi 
and the relidue given as a reward for the compoferof the poem, 
ode, or copy of verfes. The ellatc now produces about i6/. 
per ann. 

The late reverend and learned Dr. Robert Smith, F. R. S. 
mafter of Trinity College, bequeathed, by will, two annual pre- 
miums of 25 /• each, to thofe junior bachelors of arts who (hall 
appear, on examination, to be the bed proficients in mathema- 
tics and natural philofophy. 

The late Sir William Browne, Knt. M.D. by a claufe in 
his will, dirc£led his executors to fend to the vice-chancellor 
annually two gold medals, each of five guineas value, to be gi- 
ven by him at the commencement to two under-graduates, one 
of whom (hall deliver the beft Greek ode in imitation of Sappho^ 
the other the beft Latin ode in imitation of Horace. And by a 
claufe in his codicil, he bequeathed a third gold medal, of equal 
value, to be given to the under-graduate who (hall produce the 
beft Greek epigram after the model of Anthologia, and the beft 
Latin epigram after the model of Martial. Sir William Browne 
alfo gave an annual rent charge of 20 /. for founding a clafTical 
fcholarfliip : the fcholar elefted to remove to Peterhoufe ; and, in 
cafe of failure of ilfue from his next heir, he demifed his whole 
real eftate to the univerfity, for founding two phyfic fellow(hips, 
and further encouraging clallical learning. 

The late John Norris, Efq. of Witton, in Norfolk, by will, 
dated September 22, 1768, founded a new divinity profeffor- 
(liip, with a falary of 105 /. per ann. ; and the Rev. John Hey, 
D.D. of Sidney College, was ele£tcd the firft Norrifian profef- 
for, May i, 1780. He alfo bequeathed a premium of 12/. to 
the author of the beft profe EngliCh elTay on a facred fubjeQ : 
7 /. 4 of the aforefaid 1 2 /. to be expended upon a gold medal ; 
one fide reprefenting the New Teftament and the Crofs, with 
this infeription round it, the nvifdom of God unto Salvation ; the 
reverfe, the Refurreclion, with the infeription death is /wallowed 
up in viilory ; upon the edge, where the milling of our current 
coin is expreiTed, thefe words, the Norriftan Prize ; and, if 
room were left, the name of the fuccefsful candidate, and the 
date of the year. The refidue of the 12 /. viz. 4/. 16/. to be 
difpofed of in books ; which are to be, the Bible, bilhop Sher- 
lock’s Difeourfes, 4 vols. Leland againft the Deiftical Writers, 
and Pearfon on the Creed ; upon the left hand cover of each 
book (liall be pafted a copper-plate imprelTion of one ot the 
fide*^ of the medal : and diredled the fum of 18 r. to be laid out 

F 4 in 
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in boQkSf viz* The New Teftament, and Thfs great Importance 
of a Religious Life^ to be annually given to' the prifoners who 
can read. • 

John lord Craven gave 50 /. per annum to two icholarsi the 
heft proficients in clallical learning, fipc. The ele£Iors zre^ 
the vice-chancellor, the five regius profcflbrs, and the orator. 

William Battie, M. D. left an eftate of upwards of 20 /• per 
annum, to one fcholar, on a fimilar plan. 

William Worts, Efq. formerly elquire-beadel of the univcr- 
Cty, gave two penfions of 100/. per annum each, to two tra- 
velling bachelors of arts. 

The Rev. John Hulfe, by his will, dated 21ft July, I777> 
after the lapfc of a great number of annuities, and the payment 
of feveral legacies and donations, bequeathed to the univerfity 
a yearly revenue of about 150/. for preaching and publifliing 
twenty fermons, yearly, in vindication of the general authority, 
and particular evidences of Chriftianity; and an annuity of 
equal value to the former, for the eftablifliment of a writer, 
who is to publifli a book every year, tending to the confirma- 
tion of the doctrines, or the removal of fome difficulties in 
Chriftianity. The writer is to be called the Chrifitan Advocate. 
The remaining produce of the eftate, out of which thefe ftipends 
are to be paid, is to be appropriated to the founding of two 
fcholarfliips in St. John’s, each of which will be 40 /. per an- 
num. The vice-chancellor for the time being, and the heads 
of Trinity and St. John’s, are to have the nomination in all 
thefe appointments. 

Degrees. The ftudents, according to their ftanding and 
proficiency in learning, are entitled to the degrees of bachelor 
and mafter of arts, bachelor and do£tor in divinity, phyfic, and 
law. The time required by the ftatutes for ftudying in the uni- 
verfity, before each can be qualified for taking the faid degrees, 
is three years for a bachelor, and about four years more for a 
mafter of arts ; feven years after that he may commence bache- 
lor of divinity, and then five years more are required to take the 
degree of do£tor in divinity. In law, a ftudent may commence 
^cheJor after fix years, and in phyfic after live years ftanding : 
both may be procf ors at the end of five years more. . The pro- 
per time for conferring thefe degrees is called the commence- 
ment, which is always the firft Tuefday in July, when the 
xnafters of arts, and do£tors of aU faculties, complete their de- 
grees T<[fpe£tively. The examination for the degree of bachelor 
pf arts ufually begins on the Monday fe’nnight after the Epi- 
phaiiy, < and the degree is completed on the fecond tripos-day 
following. Perfons are commonly admitted to the de- 
gree of, bachelors in divinity on the ixth of June. The nobi- 
lity, 
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lit^i which includes baronetSj as fuch, are entitled to degreea 
without waiting the ftatutable time. In the year 1786, fome 
difputes having arofe concerning the pra*£lice of conferring de« 
grees in right of nobility, the ftatutes were examined, and it 
was determined that the following perfons were entitled to ho* 
norary degrees: viz. i. Privy-counfellors.— 2. Bifhops. — ^3. 
Noblemen — Dukes, Marquifles, Earls, Vifeounts, Barons.*— 
4. Sons of Noblemen. — 5. Perfons related to the king by coii-r 
fanguinity or affinity, provided they be alfo honourable. — 6. 
The eldeft fons of fuch perfons. — 7. Baronets. — 8. Knights* 
The two laft to the degree of M. A. only. 

Senate. The Senate is compofed of all the doAors and 
mailers of arts in the univerfity, and is divided into two bodies 
or houfes. The firft confills of regents, or thofe who have no| 
been mailers of arts live years : they are alfo called white- 
hoods, from the hoods of their official drelTes being lined with 
white filk. The fecond, of non-regents, or thofe who have 
taken the degree of mailer upwards of live years, but have not 
advanced to the degree of do£lor ; thefe are called black-hoods 
for a fimilar reafori. The dodlors under two years Handing 
vote folely in the regent-houfe ; but all others, with the public 
orator, may vote in which houfe they pleafe \ and cither houfc 
is competent to reje£l a quellion. In the fenate-houfe the 
cle£lion of all officers takes place ; the appointments of the 
magillrates, the admilfion to degrees, and all other important 
bufiiiefs of the univerfity. No language but Latin is permitted 
to be fpoken at any official meeting in the fenate-houfe. Some 
quellions are determined by the body colledlive, as the choice 
of members of parliaments At the eleftion in 1790, the num- 
ber of members who voted was 684 \ abfent, or did not vote, 

1 81; in all 865. The privilege of fending members to par-r 
linment was lirll granted to the univerfity by James I. in 
1604. 

Terms. The following is an invariable rule for the begin- 
ning and ending of the Cambridge Terms, without any ex- 
ception of Sundays or holidays. 

Michaelmas Term begins on the loth of Odober, and cnd% . 
on the 1 6th of December. 

Lent Term begins on the 13th of January, and ends on tlis 
Friday before Palm Sunday. 

Trinity Term, or (as it is more commonly called). May Trm^ 
begins on the Wednefday after Eallcr week, and end:> on the 
Friday after the commenccancnt. 

Schools. After the univerfities, it may be proper to men- 
tion a few of the public fchools for the education of youth, 
preparatory to their admilfion. at Oxford or Cambridge, which 

have 
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liaTC the benefit of a foundation. Some of thefe fchools arCf 
without impropriety, ttjrmed colleges ; but they are best dif- 
tinguiflied from thofe which collectively form the univerfities, 
by adhering ftriClly to their title ; nor is there any danger, 
while they retain their prefent eminence, that th^y ftould be 
confounded with thofe inferior undertakings which are efta- 
bliihcd in all parts of the kingdom for receptbn of thofe to 
whom a iinifhed claflical education is not ncceflary. 

Eton. The College of Eton was founded by Henry VI. in 
the 19th year of his reign, anno 1440, for a provoft, ten priefts, 
four clerks, fix chorifters, twenty-five poor grammar fcholars, 
and twenty-five poor men. Henry Sever was the firft provoft ; 
his fuccelTor was William Waynfleet, founder of Magdalen 
College, in Oxford. This foundation was particuhrly excepted 
in the aft for the diflblution of colleges and ehantries, in the 
reign of Jidv/ard VI. Its eftablifliment, however, has been 
fomewhat altered, and it confifts now of a provoft, feven fel- 
lows, two fchool-maftevs, two^condufts, feven clerks, feventy 
fcholars, and ten chorifters, befides inferior officers and fer- 
vants. 

The School is divided into upper and lower, and each of 
them into three clailes. Each fchool has one maftcr, and each 
mailer has two affiftants or uftiers. None are admitted into 
the upper fchool till they can make Latin verfes, and have at- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of Greek. In the lower fchool 
children are admitted very young, to be initiated in fchool 
learning. 

Henry \’f. alfo founded King’s College in Cambridge, and 
intended Eton School to be a feminary to fupply it with 
fcholars and fellows, for which purpofe there is an annual 
election of fcholars for the univerfity, made in July or Auguft, 
in this manner: — King’s College in Cambridge deputes its pro- 
voft, and two fellows, ftiled a fenior and junior profeflbr, who 
being joined by the provoft, vice-provoll, and head of Eton 
College, examine the fcholars in the upper clafs in the feveral 
parts of their learning, and enter welve, whom they find duly 
qualified, in the roll or nomination for the univerfity, to be re- 
moved from Eton, as vacancies happen at King’s College, and 
according to feniority on the roll of eleflion. The fcholar ad- 
mitted at King’s ' purfues his (ludies there for three years, and 
then is entitled to a fellowftiip upon that foundation. The 
average number of vacancies is about nine in two years : at 
nineteen years of age the fcholars* are fuperannuated. Eton 
fends two fcholars to Merton College, iw Oxford, where they 
are denominated poft-mafters, and has a few exhibitions of 21 
guineas each for its fuperannuated fcholars, towards whofe 
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affiftance Mr. Chamberlayne, a late fellow, has bequeathed an 
eftate of '8o /. per annum after die death of his widow. The 
independent fcholars at Eton^ commonly called Oppidan arc 
very numerous, this fchool having been long ranked amo »g the 
firft public feminaries in this or any other country. T e average 
number of independent fcholars, for fome years pad, has been 
from 300 toT 35P. When Dr. Barnard was matter, under whom 
the fchool was more flourifliing, perhaps, than at any other 
period, the number atone time exceeded 5x0. 

A curious ancient cuttom of the proceflion of the fcholars 
ad montem is deferving of notice. This proceflion is made 
every third year, on Whit Tuefday, to a tumulus near the Bath 
road, which has acquired the name of Salt Hill, by which alfo 
the neighbouring inns have been long known. The chief ob- 
je£l of the celebration, is to colled money for falt^ as the 
phrafe is, from all perfons prefent, and it is exaded even from 
paffengers travelling the road. TLTie fcholars who colled the 
money are called Salt-bearers, and are drefled in rich filk habits. 
Tickets, inferibed with fome motto, byway of pafs-word, arc 
given to fuch perfons as have already paid for falt^ as a fecu- 
rity from any further demands. This ceremony has been fre- 
quently honoured with the prefence of his majefty and the royal 
family, whofe liberal contributions, added to thofe of many of 
the nobility and others, who have been educated at Eton, and 
purpofely attend the meeting, have fo far augmented the col- 
ledion, that it has been known to amount to more than 800 /. 
The fum fo colleded is given to the fenior fcholar who is going 
off to Cambridge, for his fupport at the univerfity. It would 
be in vain, perhaps, to endeavour to trace the origin of all the 
circumftances of this lingular cuttom, particularly that of col- 
leding money for falt^ which has been in ufe from time imme- 
morial. The proceflion itfelf feems to have been coeval with 
the foundation of the college, and it has been conjedured, with 
much probability, that it was that of the bairn or ^^y-bittiop, a 
mock dignity ufed before the Reformation, and which latted 
till Innocent’s day \ during the intermediate time the boy per- 
formed various epifcopal fundions, and if it happened that he 
died before it was expired, he was buried with the fame cere- 
monials which were ufed at the funeral of a bifliop. It is faid 
originally to have taken place on the 6th of December, the fef- 
tival of St. Nicholas, the patron of children, being the day on 
which it was cuftomary at Saliftmry, and in other places wnere 
the ceremony was obfervdd, to eled the ^^y-bilhop from among 
the children belonging to the cathedral. In the voluminous 
colledions relating to antiquities, bequeathed by Mr. Cole, 
(who was himfelf of Eton and King’s College,) to the Britilh 

Mufeum, 
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RJu&Hmf U a notef in which it is^aflertcdf that the eeremonjr 
of the bairn or ^-bilhop, was to be obfenred by charter ; and 
that Geffrey Blythci biihop of Litchfield« who died in 15309 
bequeathed fereral ornaments to King’s College and Eton^ for 
the drefs of the faiV/i-bi(hop« From whence the induftrious 
antiquary procured this information, which, if corre£^, would 
end all conjefiure on the fubje£i, doet not ajmear. It is not 
difcovered mat there are any documents in (upport of it at 
King’s College or at Eton, and the prerogative court at Canter- 
bury, as well as the regiftries of the dioccfes of London, Chef- 
ter, and Litchfield, where alone there is any probability of its 
being regiftered, have been fearched in vain for biihop Blythe’s 
will. Within the memory of perfons now living, it was a part 
of the ceremony at the monUm^ that a boy drelTed in a clerical 
habit, with a wig, fliould read prayers. The cuftom of hunt- 
ing a ram, by the Eton fcholars, on Saturday in the eledlion 
week, fuppofed to have been an ancient tenure, was abolilhed 
by the late provoft. Dr. Cooke. 

Eton College confifts of two quadrangles. In the firfi is the 
fchool, the chapel, and lodgings for the mailers and fcholars. 
The other is occupied by the library, the provoll’s lodgings, and 
the apartments of the fellows. The Chapel^ as far as relates to 
its external appearance, is a very handfome Gothic ftru£lurc ; 
the infidehas none of that ornamental architedure, fomuch ad- 
mired in King’s College chapel at Cambridge, to which this has 
fometimes been compared, but is quite plain, and has been much 
disfigured by fome injudicious alterations, which were made 
in the beginning of the Jaft century, when fcveral of the old mo- 
numents were removed, and others concealed behind the 
wainfeot then placed at the eail end, by which alfo was hid a 
Gothic altar-piece of Hone enriched with niches. The whole 
length of the chapel is 175 feet, including the ante-chapel, 
which is 62 feet. 

The Library of Eton College contains a large and valuable 
collediion of books, having been from time to time enriched 
by munificent bequells, particularly by the library of Dr. Wad- 
dington, bifliop of Cheiter, confiiling chiefly of divinity ; that 
of Mann, mailer of the Charter-Iioure \ that of Richard 
Topham, Efq. formerly keeper of his Majefty’s Records in tht 
Tower, chiefly remarkable for its fine edition of the daffies ; 
and that of the late Anthony Storer, Efq. containing a great 
l(umber, of early printed and rare books in various departments 
^ litjpratUTC, Or fine fet of Aldus’s, and t/iany fcarce editions of the 
daffies, particularly a very rare copy of Macrobius, and a large 
cdlei£{ion of engraved portraits and other valuable prints, exv 
^Mive of what had been bound up at great capence, with va- 
rious 
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T1OU8 hiftcMPicaf and topographical wbrksi which formed pare bl 
his library^. Mr. Topham’s coUe^iion comprifea alfo fome verf 
Taliiable engravings^ drawings by the old maftefSi medals,i^ 

Mr. Hetl^rington alfo bequeathed the fuiii of 500 /. to be ex- 
pended in books. 

Westminster. The School of Weftminftef was founded 
by queen Elizabeth in 1560, for the education of forty boys^ 
denominated the Queen’s Scholars ; who are taught in tne be(b 
manner preparatory to the univeriity. It is fituated within the 
walls of the abbey, and does not occupy an entire buildings 
the lower ftory oeing ufed for other purpofps. It is fepa- 
rated into two divifions or fchools, comprirnig feven forms or 
claifes. Befides the fcholars on the foundation, many of the 
nobility and gentry fend their fons to Weftminfter for inftruc- 
tion, fo that this eftablifhment vies with Eton in celebrity and 
refpe£lability. They have an upper and an under mailer, with 
numerous allillants. Of thefe mailers many have been emi- 
nent in the walks of literature, but none in this, or any other 
feminary fo celebrated as Dr. Bufby. His feverity of difcipline 
forms the fuhjed of various facetious anecdotes, and has made 
his name proverbial j .but while England records with pride the 
names of her learned and able men, juilice will always be done 
to the ability, induftry, and difeernment of Bulby, who difeo- 
vered with infinite fagacity the peculiar talents of his pupils, and 
with unremitting afliduity urged them forward in thofe paths 
where they were moll likely to meet with fame and advantage. 

Winchester. The fchool at Wincheller was founded by 
that liberal patron of learning, William of Wickham, who laid 
the firll Hone in 1387, and finilhed it in 1393, with endowments 
for a warden, feventy fcholars, ten fellows, or perpetual chap- 
lains, two mailers, feventy fcholars, three chaplains, three 
clerks, one organift, lixteen chorifters, and other llatutable Ifer- 
vants, with exhibitions to New College, Oxford. This* fchool 
alfo receives private fcholars, and maintains a high chara£ler. 

Harrow. The Free School at Harrow, which now mhks 
among the firfl: public feminaries in the kingdom, was fpuncled 
in the reign of C^een Elizabeth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeo- 
man of Prellon, who had previoufly for many years appropriated 
20 mirks per ann. to teaching poor children. In 1590, two 
years before his death, he drew up a fet of datutes for the 
fchool, with full inllru£lions for the difpofal of the ellates 
which be intended to appropriate to various charitable ufes. In 
thefe papers he mentions ^is intention of budding a fchool- 
houfe, with habitations for the mailer and ulher, and direfls 
the fum of 300/. to be expended for that purpofe within three 
years after his deceafe,' provided he Ihoitl i die without having 
complied this intention. The ftatutes are drawn up with much 

attention 
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attention and ptedfion^ ttie numbeir of forms ^re f][)ecified i t&ef 
books and exercifes for each form are chalked out } the mode 
of corre£l:ion fettled ; thS hours of attending fchool ; the vaca* 
tions and play-days, and the nature of the ftholars’ atnufements, 
which are confined to ** driving a top, tolling a hand^ball, run- 

ning, and Ihooting.” The laft mentioned diverlion was in a 
manner inHlled upon by the founder# who required all parents 
to furnifh their children with << bowdriiigs, (hafts and breaftersf 
** to excrcife Ihooting.” It was cuftomary, till within the laft 
thirty years, for the fcholars of Harrow to have a public exhibi** 
tion of archery annually on the 4th of Auguft, when they fhot 
for a filver arrow. Since this cuftom has been laid afide, pub- 
lic fpeeches have been exhibited. The founder dire£ls, that a 
competent number of poor fcholars (hall be educated freely, but 
allows the matter to take other children for his profit, without 
any other limitation than the difcretion of the governors i he 
adds a lingular claufe, that the matter fliall not receive any girls 
into the fchool. The fum of ao/. was allotted for the fupport 
of four exhibitioners, two in Gonville and Caius College at 
Cambridge, the others at any college at Oxford. In choofing 
the exhibitioners, the preference is to be given to his own kin^ 
to natives of Harrow, and fuch as are mott meetc for toward- 
nefs, poverty, or painfulnefs.” Thefe exhibitions, which are 
held for eight years, have been raifed, in confequence of the 
improved value of the eftates, to !Zol. per annum each. The 
governors v/ere to^ be (lx in number, to have a common feal, 
to fuperintend the management of the Founder’s ettates, to 
eJe£t the fchool-mafter and ufher, the furveyors, &c. ; and, 
jointly with the matter, to make any diferetionary alterations 
for the advantage of the fchool. The reputation of Harrow 
School was raifed to a great height by Dr. Thackeray and Dr. 
Sumner, particularly the latter, who was an excellent clalfical 
fcholar, and celebrated for the elegance of his Latin compofi- 
tions ; under him many of the prefent nobility, and fome of 
the mott dittinguiflicd characters of the age for genius and 
learning, received their education. The fchool ftill keeps its 
reputation and its numbers, which are ufually upon an average 
about 150. 

Charter House. The name of this ettablifhment is derlv- 
cd, by an eafy and evident corruption, from Chartreufe, the 
place in which it is fituated having been a convent of Carthu- 
fian Monks, founded near Smithfield-bars, London, on a fpot 
which ferved for the fepulture of 50,000 perfons who died of 
the plague in 137 This ettablifhment was feized on by the 
griping rapacity of Henry VIII., and the monks, who appear to 
have been benevolent and blamelefs, were treated with great in- 
dignity 
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dignity and cruelty. Henry granted. ^this firfl; eftate to John 
Brydges and Thomas Hale, and three years afterwards to Sir 
Edward North, who madecompenfatiod to the former grantees 
by a rent charge of lo/. per annum. From him it pafTed 
through various handsi until, in the reign of Elizabeth, it be* 
longed to the Duke of Norfolk, who was attainted of high trea- 
fon, but the queen reftored the eftate to his fon, who was in 
high efliimation with James 1 . In die reign of this monarch 
arofe one of thofe extraordinary men, who ihew that it is pof- 
fible for a virtuous mind to refift all the corrupt propenlities 
arifing from unbounded . wealth and uninterrupted fuccefs* 
This individual was Thomas Sutton, of an ancient family in 
Lincolnfhire, who having originally a good inheritance, and 
having improved his propercy till it exceeded 80,000/. a vafl: 
fum in thofe days, diAinguifhed his declining years by a^fs of 
benevolence and charity. On the 9th of May 1611, he pur- 
chafed of the heirs of tlu? Duke of Norfolk the Charter-Houfe 
with its appurtenances for 13,000/. and on the aad of June 
in the fame year, obtained letters patent, with a licence in 
mortmain, to found an hofpital and free fchool there. Tliis 
admirable charity was perfected under die directions of his 
will; making a total expence of 20,000 /.; and the founder left 
eftates for its endowment valued at 4,500/. per annum. The 
hofpital is a comfortible and refpedtable cdablilhment for 
eighty friendlefs, unmarried old men; and although republican 
rapacity in the days of the rebellion dimlnifhed for a time its 
revenues,^ the fame number is ftill maintained ; they are plenti- 
fully fupplied with all necefiaries, except apparel, in lieu of 
which they receive a gown and 7/. per annum ; they relide in 
handfome and well furniflied apartments. 

The fcholars have handfome lodgings, are infl:ru 3 ed in cUf- 
fical and other learning, and fupplied with all the necelTaries of 
life ; and the iludents at the univerfities have an allowance of 
20/. per annum each, for the term of eight years. The boys 
who are incapable of being brought up fcholars, are put out 
apprentices, and the fum of 40 /. given with each, and there are 
nine ecclefiailical preferments in the patronage of the governors. 
The governors are enabled, by the patent, to receive charitable 
donations from any perfon inclined to beflow them on die hof- 
pital and free fchool, the latter to have as many fcholars as the 
governors choofe to admit, to be under the tuition of a mafter 
and u(her. Their morals and religious condu£t are placed, to- 
gether with that of the penfioners, &c. under the guidance^ of 
a preacher. The whole inlritution is governed, under certain 
reflri£Iions, by a matter, who is always a governor. The go- 
vernors are fixteen in number, and include the King and Queen, 

the 
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the Lord Chancellori lAany^ of the higheft nobility and firft 
officers of ftate. ' 

St. Paul's School. That there 'wsis a very ancient cfta- 
blilhment of a fchool at St. Paul’s, London, is manifeft by the 
barter of Richardi bifliop of London, in the time of Henry I. 
who granted to one Hugh, the fchool-mafter, and his fufcceflbts 
in that employment, the habitation of Durandus at the comer 
of the turret, (that is, the clochter^ or bell tower), where Wil- 
liam, dean of St. Paul’s, had placed him, by his the faid bilhop’s 
command j together with the cuftody of the library belonging 
to this church. The chancellor of St. Paul’s was veiled, not 
only with the dire£lion of affairs relating to teaching at the 
church, but was abfolute over the few who taught in London. 
Henry de Blois, bifhop of Wincheller, iffued his mandate, now 
at St. Paul’s, directing that no perfon Ihould prefume to teach 
within London, without licence from Henry, then mailer, ex- 
cept the mailers of St. Mary-le-Bow aud St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
under pain of excommunication. The appointments were made 
by the chancellor, but the dean and chapter only could give the 
mailer poflellion \ who was to be fober, honeil, and learned ; 
in Ihort, one whofe tenor of living would be an example for 
his fcholars ; a teacher, not only of grammar, but of virtue, 

Eis Hon folum grammaticet^ fed etiam virtutis inagijler,^* 

Such was the ancient fchool, dedicated to the honour of St. 
Paul \ and fuch the foundation on which Dean Colet erefted 
the prefent flourilhing feminary. Erafmus has afforded a mi- 
nute account and defeription of the fchool, which Dr. Knight 
•tranflated from the Latin, for his excellent hiftory of the foun- 
dation, as follows : ** Upon the death of his father, when, by 
right of inheritance, he was polfcfled of a good fum of money, 
left the keeping of it Ihould corrupt his mind, and tutn it too 
much toward the world, he laid out a great part of it in 
building a new fchool, in the church-yard of St. Paul’s ; dedi- 
CStted to the child Jefus ; a magnificent fabrick, to which he 
added two dwelling-houfes for the two fevcral mafters, and to 
them he allottf^d ample falaries, that they might teach a certain 
fiunil)er of boys free, and for the fake of chanty. He divided the 
fchool into four apartments ; the firft, viz. the porch and en- 
trance, is for tiic catecumens, or the children to be indruj^ed in 
the principles of religion ; where no child is to be admitted but 
what can read and write. The fecond apartment is for th6 
lower boys ; to be taught by the fecond mailer, or ulher. The 
tli^rd for the upper forms ; under tie head mailer. Which two 
parts of the fchool are divided by a curtain to be drawn at plea- 
fufe. Over the mailer’s chair is an image of the child Jefus, 
of admirable work, in the gefture of teaching ; whom all the 
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^ys, going and coming, falute with a fliort hymn; And them 
is a reprcfcntation of God the Father, faying, ‘‘Hear ye Him,** 
thefe words being written at my fuggcflion. The fourth or 
laft apartment, is a little chapel for divine fervice. The 
fchool has no corners or hiding-places, nothing like a cell or 
clofet. The boys have their diftindl forms or benches, one 
above another. Every form holds fixteen j and he that is head 
or captain of each form, has a little kind of delk, by ivay of 
pre-eminence. They are not to admit all boys of courfe $ but 
to choofe them in according to their parts and capacities.’* 

The wife and fagacious foundei' faw that the greateft hopes 
and happinefs of the commonwealth were in the training up of 
children to good letters and true religion ; for which noble 
purpofe, he laid out an immenfe Aim of money ; and yet he 
would admit of no one to bear a ftiare in this expence. Some 
perfon having left a legacy of tool, fterling towards the fabrick 
of the fchool. Dean Colet perceived a defign in it ; and, by 
leave of the bifhop, got that money to be laid out upon the 
veftments of the church of St. Paul. After he had finiflied 
all, he left the perpetual care and over-fight of the eftate^ and 
government of it, not to the clergy, not to the bilhops, not to 
the chapter, not to any great miniflcr at court, but amongll the 
married laymen j to the Company of Mercers, men of probity 
and reputation. And when he was afked the reafon of fo com-i 
mitting this truft, he anfwered to this eflPedt, “ That there was 
no abfolute certainty in human affairs ; but, for his part, he 
found lefs corruption in fuch a body of citizens than in any 
other order or degree of mankind.” 

The worthy dean prefaces his ftatutes by exprefling an ardent 
wifh, that children Ihould be taught regularity of condud, and 
a knowledge of literature. That he might perform his part, he 
refolved to found this fchool of St. Foul’s, for one hundred aild 
fifty-three children. He appoints the Company of Mercers pa-% 
trons, governors, and defenders ; and for the governance of the 
Undents, a mailer, a fur-mailer, and a chaplain, withfufficient 
falaries, for ever. 

The office of high matter requiring great abilities in its pof- 
felTor, he very juftjy defines what are the qualifications necef- 
fary : << A man whole in body, honed, and virtuous ; learned 
in pure Latin and Greek; a man either fingle or married.; a 
prieft, with no benefice with cure, or any impediment which 
might prevent or divert his attention from the duties of his fitU'* 
ation. Such a man is to be ^hofen by the Company of Met* 
cers, in the fchool, during good condu£l ; which is to be ex« 
amiOed into on Candlemas-day, at tht fchool. The Mercers 
are forbid to permit the matter’s abfcnce without their licence ; 
VoL.III. G and 
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and any diflenfion between him and the fiir-mafter is to be re- 
ferred to the furveyors being for that year. His lodgings were 
to confift of the whole (lory over the hall and chaml^rs^ and a 
little middle chamber in the houfe roof, now called a garret^ 
and a gallery, with all the cellar beneath the hall, the kitchen, 
afid buttery. He received his furniture, and his wages were a 
mark per week, with a gown annually, of four nobles value \ 
but in confequence of the improved rents of the fchool ellates, 
and in confideration of the diminilhed value of money, this, and 
all tlie other falaries are now greatly iiicreafed. The mailer was 
indulged by the doftor with a vacation of thirty days, conjunct- 
tim or dtvtftm^ When ill of an incurable difeafe, or far ad- 
vanced in age, he was to be difmifled with a pendon of lo/. ; 
but if he refigned voluntarily, a twelve month’s notice was re- 
quired. If the mailer had a hope of convalefcence in iUnefs, 
his falary was continued, and the fur -mailer officiated for him ; 
for which he had a reafonable compenfation from the high- 
maller. Upon his demife the fur-maltcr to be chofen in pre- 
ference to other candidates. The dean bellowed his houfe at 
Stepney on the office. The attainments of the fur-mailer are 
required by the dean to be equal to thofe of the high-maller, 
and he veils his appointment in that officer. The furveyors 
attended at the fchool, when the mailer prefented his affillant 
to them, and they jointly charged him to execute his duty 
faithfully, on pain of dil’miffion. He lodged in the Old Change, 
and his falary was 6 j. 8d. per week, with a gown like the 
high-maller’s. He was to dine with him, if convenient ; and 
when decay and age rendered the fur-maller unlit for the of- 
fice, the worthy dean recommended him to the charity of the 
Company of Mercers. His notice of refignation was fix months 
only. If both mailers were ill of any contagious diforder, the 
founder orders the fchool to be (hut, and the falaries of each 
continued. Neither of them is permitted by the llatutes to 
enjoy le£lure(hips or profelTorlhips. 

.The chaplain was to be an honed virtuous pried, appointed 
by the Mercers ; he was allb to learn, or if learned, help to 
teach in the fchool. The dean requires that the chaplain 
lliould have no preferment or other occupation ; that he teach 
the children their catechifm, and indrudl them in the articles 
of the faith and commandments in Ettgljfij, He was to hold 
his office only during good behaviour, and to have but one va- 
cation in the year, and that not without permiflion from the 
furveyors \ to ue clear of all dif^afes when chofen ; but to cn- 
jfoy his falary of 8 /. during illnefs. His gown was valued at, 
a6 X. 8 d. i and he lodged either with the mader» or in the 
Oid*cham. 


Tlic 
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dean permits the children admitted to be of any nation^ 
and mentions that the^ muft previou^ readi write^ and be 
capable of repeating their catechiftnsr The high-mafter is per- 
mitted to receive 153 (alluding to the number of fifli taken by 
St. Peter) ; with the trifling fum of four-pence, admiffion-mo- 
ney, which he orders to be given to a poor fcholar who fwept 
the fchool. Each child finds his own candles of wax, for thofe 
of tallow are exprefsiy rejefled. 

He direfls that one fcholar ihall prefide at every form ; and 
that the teaching commence at feven in the morning, continue 
till eleven, recommence at one, and terminate for the day at 
five ; with prayers in the morning, noon, and evening. 

The (latutes comprize minute diredions for the inllrudion 
of the children, and appoint furveyors and a renter, and give 
CO them and fome other officers their fees and falaries ; and, 
finally, dean Cdet folemnly charges the Company of Mercers 
to guard and promote the interefts of the foundation for ever, 
to the utmoft of their ability, as they fear the jufl: vengeance 
of God for negleAing them \ and to make fuch other regula- 
tions for the governance of the fchool as time and circum- 
Itances may render neceflary, with the advice and affiftance of 
good, lettered, and learned men. 

To this valuable fcmiiiary belong twenty-feven exhibitions. 
The captain of the fchool leaves it at Eafter, with an exhibition, 
which is not confined to any particular college, amounting to 
40/. per annum for four years, and 50/. for three fucceeding 
years. This is tenable with any collegiate preferment except a 
fellowfhip. Two of the exhibitions are for St. John's, Cam- 
bridge, at 10/. each. The Cambridge Univcrlity Calendar 
fays, p. 1 1 2., under Trinity college, Five (exhibitions), 
Mr. Perry, ro/. per annum each, to fcholars from St. Paul's 
fchool, London. If the number is incomplete, the 50/. is 
lliared equally between them.” And in page 78, Benc't col- 
lege, One 1781, by James Stock, efq. ; patrons, the governors 
of St. Paul's fchool : value 30/. a year, with the accumulation 
during a vacancy, except 15/. paid to the college, appropriated 
to a ftudent at St. Paul’s fchool.” 

Merchant Taylor's School. This eftablifhment is fitu- 
ated on the declivity of a hill on the eaftern fide of Suffolk-Iane, 
Thames-ftreet, London. It is a large plain brick building, with 
an unornamented front ; and was founded by the company whofe 
name it bears, in the year 1561./ The fite, called the manor of 
the Rofe, was purchafed by^the company, aflifted with a dona- 
tion of 500/. from Richard Hills, who had ferved the office* of 
mailer. The ftatutes of this fchool ordain, that 300 fcholars, 
of which it coi^fted, Ihguld be educattd on the following 

G n terms. 
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termsi— 100 for 5/. per quarter^ 50 at 2/. 6 d. and the re« 
mainder gratis ; who were prepared for the univerlity by the. 
llcill and attention of* a mailer and three ufhers. As many 
eminent and learned men have filled thofe fituations, the inlli* 
tution has profpered during two centuries and a half, and will, 
in all probability, for ages to come. During the above long 
period, numbers of ufeful. and ornamental members of fociety 
have benefitted their country through the medium of Merchant 
Taylor’s fchool. The original edifice periflied, with every 
houlc in the parifli, by the fire of 1666, and was rebuilt with 
them. In delcribing St. John’s college, Oxford, mention was 
made of the munificence of Sir Thomas White, in providing fo 
many fellowfhips for fcholars educated at Merchant Taylor^s. 

The above are the principal frcc-fcbools which fend (ludents 
to either univerfity ; but befidcs them there are many others 
founded by general benefa£lors in all parts of the kingdom, 
fome of which alfo fend Undents to Oxford or Cambridge ; 
but all are for the purpofe of imparting the principles of ufeful 
education. Only to enumerate thefe would be fwelling this 
work with an ufelefs catalogue, while even a moderate com- 
memoration of the various founders and benefadlors would 
extend beyond all reafonable bounds. 

Christ’s Hospital. But while a general enumeration of 
frec-fchools is avoided, it would be unjuftifiable to pafs over 
that of Chr'ijT Hofpitnl^ commonly called the Bliic-coaUfchool^ 
which, for its antiquity, extent, and high charafler, demands 
efpccial notice. 

This excellent foundation owes its eftablifliment to the piety 
and virtue of that ornament of the BritiUi throne, Edward VI. 
With a mind formed for tlie cxercife of humanity and charity, 
tins excellent prince had the good /dVtunc to have fomc perfons 
near him who were inclined to direct and expand that difpo- 
lition. In this particular inftance Dr. Ridley, bifliop of Lon- 
don, had the Angular and enviable felicity of fuggclling before 
the king, in a fermon preached at Wcilininfter, the imperious 
demands oi poveity upon the attention and connniferation of 
the powerful and rich. Tliofc fuggclii^ns made a deep and 
powerful imprefllon on the youthful fovereign, who waited 
with impatience for the time when lie could impart in re- 
tirement the impulfes of his generous mind to the wortliy 
bifliop. This moment at length arrived. Tlic youthful mo- 
narch received the venerable prelate in liis cloi'et, and with 
dignified humility infifted on bis being feated and covered, 
thfinked him for his fermon, and appropriating to himfelf the 
leading fubjedl of it, intreated dircftipiis how he fliould com- 
mence the great operations of charity and benevolence. 

Truly, 
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^ Truly, truly,” exclaimed the good Ridley, ** I. could never 
have thought that excellency to nave been in his Qrace, but 
that I beheld and heard it in him.” The bilhop advifcd the king 
to addrefs letters to the corporation of London, announcing, hi$ 
intentions, and foliciting their advice, to which he would chear- 
fully add his own. Sir Richard. Dobbs, the lord mayor,, lod 
no time in alTembling fuch men as were likely, with Ridley,' to 
forward the work of benevolence. The refult of their con- 
ferences was, a general report to the king on the ftate and con- 
dition of the poor, and the beft means of relief and reform. 
They were divided into three clalTes ; the poor by impotency, 
by cafuaity^ and the thriftlefs poor. For the innocent and 
fathcrlefs, they obferved they had provided Chrift’s Hofpital| 
late the Grey Friars, in London 5 for the wounded and dif- 
eafed, the hofpitals.of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; and 
for the idle and vagabond, Bridewell, where they might be 
chaftifed and compelled to labour. Decayed houfeholdcrs, 
and the poor afflided with incurable difeafes, were to be re- 
lieved at their own, homes. 

** Now after this good order taken,” an old author proceeds, 
•• and the citizens, by fuch means as were devifed, willing to 
further the fame, the report thereof was made to the king^s 
majeity, and his grace, for the advancement thereof, was not 
only willing to grant fuch as fhould be overfeers and governors 
of the faid houfes, a corporation, and authority for the govern- 
ment of them ; but alfo required that he might be accounted 
as the chief founder and patron thereof. And for the further- 
ance of the faid work, and continual maintenance of the fame^ 
he, of his mere mercy and goodneff? grai *d, that whereas, 
before, eertain lands were given tr tlic maintaining of the 
houfe of the Savoy^ founded by Henry VII. for the lodging of 
pilgrims and ftrangers, and that the fame was now made but a 
lodging for loiterers, vagabonds, and ftrumpets, that lay all 
day in the fields, and at night were harboured there, which 
was rather the maintenance of beggary, than any relief to the 
poor 5 he gave the fame lands, being firfl furrendcred by the 
mailer and fellows there, which lands were of the yearly value 
of 600/. unto the city of London, for the maintenance of the 
foundation aforefaid. And, for a further relief, a petition be- 
ing made to the king’s niajelly,, for a licence to take in mort- 
main, or otherwife, without licence, lands to a certain yearly 
value ; and a fpace left in the patent for his grace to put in 
what fum it would pleafe hii^ : He, looking on the void plae^ 
called for pen and ink, and with his own hand wrote this fum, 
40oo^marks by the year; and then faid, in the. hearing of his 
council, Lord, I yield thee moll hearty thanks, that thou 
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baft ghtn me liici thus )ong» to finiih this work to the glory 
^ of thy name/* After which foundation eftablithed, he lived 
not above two days ; whofe life would have been wi(hcd equal 
to the patriarchs^ if it had pleafed God fo to have prolonged it. 

This excellent young monarch made other donations for the 
benefit of Chrift’s Hofpital} and many of his fu^e£tsat difierent 
times contributed to its perfe£tion by liberal gifts and bequefts^ 
and by the eredion of walls^ rooms^ and other neceflary 
buildings. 

The eftablifliment at firft founded, confifted only of a gram- 
mar fchool for boys, and a feparate fchool for girls, where they 
were taught to read, few, and mark. In addition to thefe 
Charles II. founded a mathematical fchool and ward, lying on 
the weft part of the hofpital, for the inftruftion of forty boys 
in the mathematics, efpecially in that part of it that refpeAs 
navigation, and liberally endowed it with looo/. a year, paid 
out of the exchequer for feven years. 

The mayor and corporation of London are direflors and 
promoters of the inftitution, and the whole community of 
Great Britain have the valuable privilege and opportunity of 
carrying on this glorious work. The contributions made 
during two centuries and a half cannot be particularized, but 
their effefts are thus abftrailed from one of the annual reports. 
** Children put forth apprentices, and difeharged from Chrift*s 
Hofpital, the year lad pad, 194*, eleven whereof, being in - 
druded in the mathematics and navigation, were placed forth 
apprentices to commanders of (hips, out of the mathematical 
fchool, founded by his late majedy Charles II. of blelTed 
memory. 

Children buried the year hd pad, five. 

Children now under the care and charge of the hol^ital, in 
London and at Hertford, 1047. 

To be admitted on prefentations granted to this time, 140. 

The names of all which, as alfo when and whence they were 
admitted, will appear in the faid hofpital books. 

Officers. The government of ^ais excellent charity is 
committed to feveral officers, of whom, and the eiFed^s of their 
care, the following account is given by Mr. Malcolm, in his 
work called Londinum Redivivum. 

The Prefident aflcmblcs the governors to form a general 
court, whofe authority is delegated, when he js indifpofed, to 
the treafurer, for this purpofc, under the direfiion of a com- 
fnittee of almoners. His fundlions are (imilar to thofe which 
belong to every inditution governed by fuch an officer. 

The Governor^ after bis appointment, is addr^fTed, in full 
courtj in the mod impreffive manner^ and required to perform 

the 
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the duties of the ftation faithfully and diligently. He is re- 
minded that he is become a diftributor of tlie good things of 
the Almighty to many helplefs children nnd others ; and that 
any negle£t or mifcondu£t will prove him a mod unworthy 
fervaiit, and vitally injure the fait fame of the city .of London. 
He is |hen folemnly required to promife, in prcfcnce of the 
aiTemblyt that the work may be brought to pcrfe£lion, and 
that the jnfants committed in fome degree* to his care^ fliall be 
well provided for, a [tended, and indrufled. 

The Treafurer receives and pays all fums appropriated to the 
relief and comfort of the children within the liofpital ; of which 
he keeps an account, to be infpefted by the auditors at plea- 
fure, and to whom he is to produce the cafl) remaining in his 
cudody. His annual accounts are made in December, and de- 
livered before February lo. To relieve the fatigues of this 
office, a Receiver is appointed, who afl:s by the. Treafurcr’s or- 
ders. This officer is expefted to render a weekly account of 
his tranfaflions, or oftener if the treafurer thinks proper, who 
is empowered to leave any fum between loo/. and looo/. in 
the receiver’s hands for immediate demands, and to deliver 
money to him as exigencies require. The treafurer receives, 
within a month after his appointment, an inventory of every 
article ufed for the hofpital in the cudody of the clerk of the 
wardrobe, ;;nd of every other officer, which arc indented. One 
part is kept by the treafurer, the other by the perfon ‘‘ charged.” 
From thofe he annually examines each article, a£ling as the 
circum dances arife. ColleBors for the hofpital are fubjc£l to 

his controul, and all the officers, male and female, may be re- 
primancled by him, or reported to a general court for any great 
omiffions. The treafurer is not to make payments for prr- 
vifions, goods delivered, or work done, before the bills arc ex- 
amined and iigned by three inembt s of the committee ) ex- 
cepting for nurGng of children, pen Hons, wages, fees, coals, 
and goods purcliafed by wholcfale, and on which a difeount is 
made. The treafurer and two almoners order all neceflaries 
for the children, whicli are,* linen, woollen, ilioes, dockings, 
caps, girdles, books, bread, meat, beer, butttr, cheefe, milk, 
coals, &c. Thofe are to be provided in due time and at rea-, 
fonable prices. The treafurer is befulcs to enforce the orders 
of the houfe, fummon the fcveral committees, and to prefide 
at them in the prefident’s abfence ; and, ladly, to give notice 
to the court of the withdrawing any Turns granted for the 
maintenance of the houfe, ^which appear likely to injure it. 

When a Governor becomes a Committee-man^ he receives a 
charge fomething (iqiil^r tp that fird mentioned, and is re- 
quired to attend when fummoned by the prefident, treafurer, 
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or mj five jncmbersi cfpecialljr the monthly committce«, 

ufual holidays excep|ed,” and thofe held within fix weeks 
jifter Lady-day and Michaelmas. When prefenti he is to ex- 
amine the minutes entered by the clerk, reftore omiffions, and 
yeftify errors. 

A Governor, as Auditor^ is' to inquire as to the capability of 
gentlemen nominated for governors, whofe qualifications are 
fubmitted to him by a general court. He infpefts the annual 
general account, and others, and reports to the coiirt the ftatc 
of the hofpital. 

A Governor, as Rent or ^ when fummoned, attends all views, 
and affifts the treafurer and other governors with his judgment 
as to the value of eftates or houfes belonging to the hofpital, 
and in making a true report to the next committee ; affifts in 
letting them to tenants at will, or upon leafe, with due atten- 
tion to the ufual forms upon fuch occafions; and, when ex- 
pedient, to order repairs, the particulars of which are entered 
in books, and fubmitted to the court. He is to be careful 
that none of the hofpitars Icafes are affigned to paupers, or 
other improp'fr perfons, and that no incroachment be made on 
any part of the liofpital^s eftates.'^ 

A Governor, as Almoner^ examines the qualifications of 
children prefented for admiffion ; and is enjoined that none arc 
recch’ed contrary to the regulations in force 5 to be particularly 
careful that they are legitimate, and that their parents are not 
perfons in profperous circumftances. The almoner examines 
into the ftate of the houfes in town and country, and the num- 
ber of children within tliem, ufing his beft endeavours that no 
more arc admitted than can be comfortably fupported by the cer- 
tain revenues of the foundation, and commodioufly lodged at 
the rate of two in a bed. He attends the vifitations at the 
ilated periods of the fcveral fchools, to be fatisfied from his 
own obfervation, and from the report of the gentlemen who 
kindly affift in the examination of the children, that the feve- 
ral mailers perform the duties preferibed in their feveral 
charges, and obferve at convenient periods the general condu£fc 
of the cliildren, when under the dire£lion of the officers ap- 
pointed to fuperintend them in the intervals between fchool- 
nours- Several of the duties of this office have already been 
noticed ; in addition to which, the almoner vifits the Great 
Hall occafionally, at the hours of ref’-effiment, in order to ob- 
ferve whether the provifions are good, properly drefled, and 
cle^jn. The wards in the fame ma-iner are fubjefl to his in- 
fpeftion, for the purpofe of fecuring proper attendance, the 
furnifhing necefiaries, and cleanlinefs of rooms, beds, and 
clothing. 

The 
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The Alnioner aflifts in diftributingi with benevolence and 
f»artialityi the penfions and gifts in the ^ilpofalbf the almoners^ 
preferring the moil deferving obje£ls ; and propofes to a full 
committee any regulations conducive to the welfare of this royal^ 
extenfive, and moil ufeful inftitution. 

The Ph^tcian on a vacancy is appointed by a general court. 

The Surgeon attends^ when ihmmoned, ail courts and com- 
mittees, when children are admitted, in order to examine them^ 
that none who have infeclious diforders may be received, or 
that he may pronounce incurable if difeafed. He is required to 
report any child to the almoners whom he may difeover fo 
fituated after admiflion, to vidt the hofpital daily, to attend thofe 
who may meet with fudden cafualties. This officer and phyfi- 
cian are forbid to receive any other remuneration than their 
Hated falaries. 

The Apothecary is charged to refide conftantly in the apart- 
ments affigned him at the hofpital, and to attend no perfon 
whatever who is not an inmate of it. He is not to be abfent 
one day or one night without good caufe ; nor then, without 
permilBon from the treafurer, or a committee of almoners. He 
provides, at the expence of the inftitution, fuch of the beft 
drugs and medicines as the phyfician judges neceffary to 
be ufed, with care, and cxcluCvely for the hofpital, the re- 
fident officers, their families and fervants ; attends the phy- 
fician to the (ick ward, and other inmates ; and prepares and 
adminifters his preferiptions ; and may a£l to the beft of hia 
judgment in that officer’s unavoidable abfence, provided his 
proceedings are fubmitted to him on his return as foon as 
poffible. 

The Nnrfe of the fick ward receives a folemn exhortation, 
exciting her to particular humanity and tendernefs to the unfor- 
tunates committed to her care. She is to receive all children 
brought to her by the feveral nurfes on account of indifpofition 
or lamenefs ; to whom (he gives her beft afliftance till fhe ob- 
tains the direftion of thofe who profefs the art of healing. This 
perfon is allowed two alfiftants, whofc wages are paid by the 
houfe ; and ihe is required not to procure any thing for the 
children in addition to the ufual allowance of the houfe, unlefs 
dire£led by the phyfician. She adminifters medicines preferib- 
cd, and declares their cffcfls ; obeys the orders of the matron as 
to the cleanlinefs and comfort of the children ; and thofe of the 
Jlenvard for their government ; and, when it can be done with- 
out difturbing the Tick, or fatiguing the weak, a child is appoint- 
ed tp read a chapter from the bible, and that part of the form of 
prayer ufed in the houfe which is fuited to the hour of the day. 
She prevents the children from playing at cards, dice, unlawful 

or 
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or hurtful games ; keeps them calm and quiet, within the ^rds 
or, adjoining courts, and fummonfes before her, at uncertain 
Iiours, the children un jer her care, and thofe who take phylic, 
three times daily ; calls over their names, which (he delivers to 
the fteward, noticing the abfentees at each call. This nurfe 
is never to be from her ftation without permilfion. She keeps 
a book, in which ate rcgiftcred the names of the children, when 
they came into her care, their leaving it, what their diforders ; 
and, upon a death occurring, gives notice in writing, immediate- 
ly, at the counting-houfc. She is bcfules to attend divine fer- 
Yice at Chriil Church, in her blue livery, as often as the nature 
of her (ituation will admit. 

The Cleri attends in the hofpital, and enters the minutes of 
proceedings in different books ; one for thofe of the general 
court, another for committees, a third for the names of all chil- 
dren admitted, with that of their father, the parilh to which he 
belongs, the period of admiffion, the name of the governor who 
prefents, and the date and name of tlie parent or friend by 
whom a child is difeharged. An apprentice book, for the 
name, rcddence and profeffion, with the amount of fees given 
to mailers or miftreffes with each child \ a fifth for the name's 
of nurfes in the country, their reGdcnce, how many children 
they keep, their names, and what is paid or due to them ; ano- 
ther, to record the furvey of houfes or lands belonging to the 
hofpital, with the names of the Governors prefent at the 
views \ a book for ellimates, in which is to be entered an ac- 
count of repairs neceffary for places in treaty for leafe, or are 
advertifed to be let j a will-book, or regifter of bequells to the 
hofpital ; another for benefa£lions ; one for plans of eflates ; 
another for fchedules of fixtures ; a book for contrails with 
hofpital tenants, to be figned by them \ and many others, de-» 
monftrativc of the extreme regularity with which bufinefs is 
condu6led at Chriff’s Hofpital. 

The Receiver waits at the countingThoufe every day, except- 
ing the ufual holidays, from nine o’clock till three, for the pur-» 
pofe of paying and receiving money ^ the particulars of which 
he enters in fevcral books. 

The Wardrobe-keeper and his afliftant, keep an account of all 
the kerfias, cottons, linens, cloth, fhoes, (lockings, caps, &c. 
bought for the ufe of the children, and when and to whom 
they are delivered, which is rendered to the auditors annually. 
He attends at the counting-houfe at the above hours, to alfift in 
thq bufinefs of the day. ^ 

The office of ColleBor is underflood from the name. 

The children of the grammar-fchool are examined in the 
months of March and Septembcri by an experienced perfon^i 

who 
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who It api^inted by the governors, 'the up^r and under mas- 
ters commence teaching at feven in theiinorningf from March i 
to November i, and at eight the remainder of the year» dUmift 
the boys at eleven, begin at one, and conclude at five, or at 
four in the winter. No child is to be taught Latin till he can 
read Englilh perfe£Uy, and write well, the latter language 
grammatically. The upper mafter examines the under-maf» 
ter’s highell form twice yearly, and takes thence fuch as he 
judges ready for his in(lru£tions. 

A catalogue of the children, with their forms, is called over 
morning and afternoon, and a copy delivered at the counting* 
houfe previous to each vifitation by the Committee ; and the 
mailers are required to obferve the drefs of their fcholars as to 
their cleanlinels, and the propriety of their demeanour, who are 
not to be difmiiTed till the bell rings for that purpofe. The ho* 
lidays allowed are, 1 1 days at Eafter, including Sundays, one 
week at Whitfuntide, at Bartholomew tide three weeks, at 
Chriftmas 15 days, and the ufual faint days, &c. 

The Catechifer teaches the children the fundamental points of 
religion three times each week, and at other times vilits the 
wards for the inflruflion of the inmates. 

The Englijh Readtng^majler is authorifed to aflemble all the 
children belonging to any two wards in the grammar-fchoolf 
from eleven to twelve o’clock, three times a*week, in order to ob* 
tain a knowledge of their progrefs. By this means every child in 
the twelve wards is examined once in fourteen days. He may 
fubftitute for this purpofe, under his own obfervation, any boy 
intended for the Univerfity ; and appoints a Marker in the fe^ 
veral wards, who is to obferve and corre£l miftakes in the 
rending of prayers, &c. who reads himfelf occafionally for ex- 
ample. If the marker Is approved of for bis diligence, he re* 
ceives a filvcr medal of the founder. 

There arc two Writing-majlers^ wliofe labours commexKc and. 
terminate as beforcrmentioncd, and Uvo UJbers. 

All children are admitted by order from the Committee and 
Treafurcr, (igned by the chief clerk. The mailers fupply the 
boys with neceflaries for their lludies at diferetion, but render 
a half-yearly account. A committee of almoners examines the 
performances of boys at pleafure, and the ilrl^lell injunAioni 
are given to prevent partiality, either voluntarily or bribed, to 
particular lads, who are punimed by fliame, more than corporal 
fuiFering, for neglcA or mifcondu£l. In other refpcAs they 
are governed as in the gralhmar-fchool. • 

In the mathematical fchool, the hours for teaching areas be* 
lore, and the fynopfis as follows : 

L Decimal| 
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' Lt Dfecimaly fcxagcfim and logarithmetical, arithmetic, die 
extnuQSbn of roots, and 'firil principles of vulgar fraiQions. 

II# TChe ufual methods of finding the golden number, cpaft, 
the moon^s age, the time of her foutbing, and alfo the time of 
high water in any port. ' 

JIL The principles of geometry in the conftrudion of fuch 
problems as are ufeful and neceflary in the following articles. 

IV. Plane and fpherical trigonometry in the rcfolution of all 
die various cafes of reflangular and oblique -angular triangles. 

V . The ufe of the terrettrial globe in finding the latitudes 
and longitudes of places, their angle of pofition, and the dillance 
between them. 

Alfo the ufc of die celeftial globe in finding ihc latitudes, 
longitudes, right 'afeenfions*, ' declinations, amplitudes, azimuths, 
and altitudes of' the fun, moon, or fixed ftafs; together with 
the times of their rifing, fetting, and culminating. 

VI. Plane-failing; namely, the working, of traverfes, the 
refolution of all plane failing quoftions ; with their application 
to fatiing in currents and turning to windward. 

VII. Mcrcator^s and middle latitude failing, exemplified in 
the refolution of all the ufual queftions. 

^ VIII. Projeftion of the fphere : and the application of fphe- 
ricdl trigonometry in the rcfolution of fuch queftions in aftro* 
nomy as are neceffiiry in finding the amplitudes, azimuths, al- 
titudes, right afcenfirms, decHnations, and angular diftances, of 
the fun, moon, and fixed ftars. 

IX. The doelrine of parallaxes ; and the method of com- 
puting their eiFefts on the altitudes ajid angular diftances of cc- 
leftial objefls. 

* X. The ufc of inflrumcnts proper for obferving the alti- 
tudes, azimuths, and angular diftances, of the fun, moon, and 
ftars ; fuch as the quadrant, and amplitude, and azimuth, com- 
pafs ; with the ufe of the oblervations in finding the variation 
of the compafs, the latitude a fliip is in, as well from the meri- 
dion«il altitudes of the fun, moon,^and ftars, as by means of 
two altitudes of the fun, and the time whLh eJapfes between the 
obfervations ; alfo in finding the longitude of the Ihip by a 
time-keeptr, and by the obferved diftance of the moon from the 
fun or a fixed (tar. 

XI. The ufe of the plane and Mercator’s charts. 

XII. UTie ufe and application of tlie preceding article in the 

actual working of days’ works, and correfling the dead reckon- 
jiig by the obu rvations. * 

Ten boys, who are upon the Royal foundation, muft be qua- 
lified iniiualJy (i)i the opinion of thertiafter and wardens of the 
Trinity Houfe}, for the fca-fervice ; but the matter of the 

fchool 
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fchool is permitted to enter his proteft^agamd any boy admit-^ 
ted or recommended who is not iGt by the age of fixteen. . Qe-^ 
fore boys are received on the Royal, or Mr. otone’s foundations, 
they mud have proficiency in the, Englilh language, write well, 
and have proceeded to the Ruie'of Three in arithmetic*. The 
firll clafs of the grammar-fchool are aflemblcd on Tueljday 
ternoon, and inflrufied in the mathematics. 

The Drawing^majier attends on Mondays, Wednefdays, and 
Fridays, from one till five in the fummer, and four in the win- 
ter, to in{lru£k the boys upon the Royal, Stone’s, and Stock’s 
foundation ; and any others that may be fent by tlie proper offi-^ 
cers from the writing or grammar fchool s. This maftet has 
power to reje£): boys whofe talents appear infufficient for exceU 
lence. 

The Reading’^m^^er*^ employment needs no detail. 

The Muftck-nutfler teaches from one to three o’clock, Tuef- 
days and Saturdays, and attends at the hall at publick fuppers on 
Sundays* 

The Steward is charged to prevent children eating in ths 
wards, unlefs by exprefs permiflion from the treafurer. He at- 
tends at breakfait, dinner, and fupper, in the, hall, at the ring- 
ing of the bell, where the children aflemblc, thoroughly wa(h- 
ed, cleaned, and combed. He prevents the children from 
wearing any other clothes than thofe given by the hofpiul, ex- 
cept a pair of (hoes, one fiiirt, and a pair of breeches, at the 
charge of their parents or friends, at firft coming. He attends 
them to Chrifi’s Church on Sundays to morning aivl evening 
fervice, and on faints and other public days, when he obferves 
their behaviour, and enforces filence and attention. He pre- 
vents the boys from leaving the bounds of the hofpital, by fre- 
quently calling them together at unexpedled hours, and correds 
abfentees. If a boy elopes for the whole or part of a day, he 
receives publick challifement in the hall, and is confined the 
next holiday to his ward. Thofe who have leave of abfence, 
and return too late, are reported by the nurfe to the flcward, 
who gives the names to the treafurer j and if the nurfe notices 
any repeated offence againft tbefe rules, or a boy lofes or dc- 
ftroys hia clothes, the fteward is required to expel him, till he 
can obtain re-admifiion from the committee of almoners. The 
remainder of this officer’s duty may readily be imagined. 

, From March to November the boys rife at fix and breakfall 
in the hall, feven,go to fchool, eleven return, twelve dine, one 
ret\irp to ’fchool, five returi^ fix fup, eight go to bed. Thofe 
hours are varied in winter. 

The remaining offices of matron, nurfes, cooks, coblers, 
porters, and four beadles, are conduced by fulcs calculated to 
infure cleanUnefs and health, propriety of condu£);, and happi- 

nefs 
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nefs to all parties ; but their particular duties are fo well Inowiif 
that an abftrad of thegi would rather fatigue than entertain 
the readei^. 

The exhibition of drawings and fpecimens of writing tales 
place in the hall. Each boy isTeated at the tables with his per- 
formances before him. Many of the latter are of fuperlative 
exccllencci and the word would procure the writer a (ituation 
in the mod fadidious merchant’s couilting-houfe. The draw- 
ings exhibited are generally well performedi in good perfpeflive 
and clearly coloured, and certainly full as much fo as any, pro- 
duced nvitbin a fcbooli can be. 

The publick-fupper is a grand fpe£^acle : a table extends up 
the midd of the hall, and there are others on the fides, which 
are covered with clean white cloths, neat wooden platters, and 
little wooden buckets for beer, with butter, grace tbe board. 
At the fouth end, cither the Prefident or the Treafurer, with 
fttch Governors as it may fuit to be prefent, are feated } and 
behind them fuch vifitors as obtain tickets of admilfion. The 
maders of the fchool, with the matron and the deward, attend 
at the upper-end ; and the nurfes of each ward preGde at the 
tables, on which are a ‘great number of candles, which, with 
many patent lamps and a large ludre, form the light of the 
hall. 

The ceremony of the evening commences by three drokes 
with a mallet, which produces a mod profound filence. A 

i outh then reads from the pulpit a chapter from the feriptures. 

)uring prayers the boys dand ; and the refponfe Amen^ pro- 
nounced by about 800 youthful voices, has a mod extraordinary 
effedi. A pfalm, or hymn, is fung by the whole aflembly in 
unifon, accompanied by the organ. Such is the modulation 
and redraint of the voices, that, though numerous enough to 
deafen the hearer, the founds afeend in powerful yet gentle 
drains to the Throne of Mercy, for bleffings on the founders 
and benefaflors. Indeed, the harmony would be complete, 
were it not for the unplcafant / that hifl’cs through our language, 
which is particularly perceivable in the hymn fung by the boys 
ofChrid Church, and may perhaps be unavoidable. 

When fupper is concluded, the doors of an adjoining ward 
arc thrown open, and the fpedators are invited to view it ; af- 
ter which the wards pafs before the Prefident and Governors 
in proGcflion, in the following order ; The nurfe \ a boy car- 
rying two lighted candles \ others with the bread-baikets and 
tr^ys ; and the remainder of the members of the ward in pairs ; 
who all bow before the Prefident. 

Befides the ellablifliment in London, confiderable numbers 
of the younger children arc maintained in the country at Hert- 
ford, and at Ware in the fame county ; at each place is a 
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fchool-mafter with a proper falary; and the childreoi when 
fufBciently grown and inftrufledf are brought to the fchpol in 
London. At Ware is a fine buildings 4ike a collegey making a 
large quadrangles for boys, containing a fchool-houfe and a 
mafter’s houfe, and thirteen houfes for nurfes to keep the chil- 
dren. Sir Jonathan Raymond^ Knight^ formerly Alderman of 
London, bought and gave them a field near adjoining' to play 
in. At Hertford are alfo a fchool-houfe, and a mafter’i 
houfe, and twenty houfes more, each with two rooms on a floor^ i 
and gardens belonging. 

The revenues of this moft noble charity are, as they ought 
to be, very ample, being increafed by the donations and tefta- 
mentary benefadions of many generous and pious individuals. 
The Governors have alfo a duty of three farthings on every 
piece of cloth brought to Blackwell-hall. Of Jate years, a rc- 
iblution has been adopted to rc-build the hofpital by degrees, 
it being found altogether decayed and ruinous, and to prevent 
the reduftion of the eftablifhment by this inevitable expence, a 
large, though as yet infiiHicient fum, has been fubferibed. 

Ci-iAuiTY Schools. Far inferior to the free fchools, in rank 
and in extent of education bellowed, arc the eflabiifiiments now 
found in almoft every parifli in England, where children ot both 
fexes, either by the benevolence of individuals, or at the publick 
expence, are taught to read, write, and few ^ and thus qualified, 
at a proper age, to be received as apprentices or fervants^ by rc- 
fpedable perfons, with a profpefl of advancing themfelves in 
life, according to their ability and induftry. Thefc children 
arc generally clothed in a plain decent uniform ; in fome fchools 
diey arc, and in others they are not, boarded and lodged ; but 
perhaps no inllitutions could, on the whole, be conceived more 
honourable or beneficial to the nation, tlian thofc which at once 
favour early habits of application, lupply ufeful knowledge, 
and impart the rudiments of the protellant religion. Once in 
every year, on Afeenfion day, the charity children educated in 
the metropolis and its immediate vicinity, go in a body through 
the principal firects to the Cathedral of Saint Paul ; they arc 
clean and newly clotlicd, their countenances beaming with 
health and chcerfuliiefs, the cfiefl of ratioiial indullry and 
temperate plenty *, the fight always intereils the publick curio- 
fity, and callous indeed mud that heart be which does not ex- 
perience the tiucll fatisfadlioii in the contemplation of this, 
mod dignified and honourable national proceilion. In thefc 
fchools, in the metropolis alone, it is reckoned that 9000 chil- 
dren are indrufled ; and ihis number is cxclufivc of thofc' re- 
ceived into free fchooh, who arc edimated at 5000 j of the chil- 
dren of diflcntcrs, Jews, and others, who have eflablifliments 
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of their owisj and of the private fchools eftabliflied in all parts 
of the kingdohi for the education of young people in confider* 
ation of 'an annual ilipen*d) and which) in and within a few miles 
of the metropolis) are faid to be 3730. 

Sunday Schools. For the inftruAion of thofe whofe time 
is devoted) during the week, to the purfuits of indullry, fomc 

J Hous and benevolent perfons have) of late yearS) formed and 
iipcrintcnded Sunday Schools, which arc eftabliflied in many 
pariflieS) and where the children gain the rudiments of religion, 
and fomc other knowledge. To further the purpofes of thefe 
undertakings, a fociety is formed, under the denomination of 
the Sunday School Society^ the members of which have by fub- 
Icription raifed a fund, which is employed in the purchafe of 
hibles and religious books, and otherwife promoting the great 
end of Sunday Schools. 

Such is the outline of the provlfion made by law, bounty, or 
cuftom, for the communication of early inftru6lion ; but in 
England there are, befides, many expenfive and honourable 
eftablifliments for the difFufion of knowledge, and for the pro- 
motion of art, and reward of artifts, fome of which arc to be 
particularly noticed. 

Royal Socihty. The origin of this moft learned, refpeft- 
able, and ufeful body, is aferibed to the honourable Robert 
Boyle, and Sir William Petty, who, together with Seth Ward, 
‘Wilkins, Wallis, Goddard, Willis, Bathurft, and Wren, doe- ‘ 
tors of divinity and phyfick, and Matthew Wren, and Mr. 
Rook, frequently met in the apartments of Dr. Wilkins, in 
Wadham College, Oxford. This party of ftudious friends, 
while at Oxford, were not only eminently diftinguifhed at 
home for their learned produftions, but likewife highly re- 
vered by the Literati abroad. The Society continued at Oxford 
till 1658, when the members were called to various parts of 
the kingdom, on account of tlieir rcfpe£live funftions, and the 
majority coming to London, they conftantly attended the af- 
tronomical and geometrical Icfiurcs at Grefliam College, 
where being joined by fcveral perfons of the greateft learning 
and diftinftion, they continued to meet there once or twice a 
week till the death of Oliver Cromwell, when the college, was 
for a time converted into a barrack, or military quarter, for 
the reception of foldiers. 

But this ftorm being difpelled by the reftoration, the fociety 
began to refume their meetings; and for the more effeaual 
carding on their great and laudablc^dcfign, to purchafe inftru- 
merits for the performing experiments, and to defray their nc- 
tclTary cxpences, they bound themfclves by a written obligation. 
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The king, willing to encourage fo honourable and ufeful an 
enterprifci as a diHinguifhing mark of^ his afFe£lion for the 
focicty, by his letters patent of the aad of Aprili 1663) con- 
ftituted them a body politic and corporate, by the appellation 
of the Prejident^ Council^ and Fellows^ 9/ the Royal Society of 
London^ for improving Natural Knowledge, 

By this charter, in which the king declares himfelf their 
founder and patron, the prefident, council, and fellows, are 
impowered to have a common feal ; and to break, change, and 
renew it at pleafure. And his majefty, in teftimony of favour 
and eileem, granted a coat of arms to them and their fucceflbrs, 
viz. On a field argent, a canton of three lions of England ; for 
a creft, an eagle proper, on a ducal coronet, fupporting a fliield 
cliarged with the lions aforefiid ; and for fiipporters, two tal- 
bots with coronets on their necks. 

For the good government of the fociety, the charter efta- 
I)lifhes, that the council flraJl confift of twenty-one perfoiis 
(the prefident always to be one) 5 and, that all perfons who, 
within two months next enfiiing the date of the faid charter, 
fhall be chofen by the fail! prefident and council ; and in all times 
afier ih^ faid two months by the prefident, council, and fellows, 
and noted in a regider to be kept for that purpofe, (hall be fellows 
of the faid fociety, and fo accounted and called during life, 
except by the (latutes of the faid focicty to be made, any of 
lliem fliall happen to be amoved. 

'They were alfo licenfcil to meet in any part of the metro- 
polis they might think fit, to make and alter laws for their own 
regulation, and to build, according to their difcrction, for 
the life of the focicty. And it was further provided, that if 
any abufes or diflcrcnces fiioukl arife about the government or 
affairs of the fociety, wlience its corftitution, progrefs, im- 
provement, or bulinefs might fufter, or be hindered j in fuch 
cafes his majefty afligned and authorized the archbiftiop of Can- 
terbury, the lord chancellor, or keeper of the great feal, the 
’lord higli troafurer of England, the keeper of the privy feal, 
the biihop of London, and the two principal fecretaries of ftate 
for the time being, or any four or more of them, to compofe 
and redrefs any fuch differences or abufes. 

The llatutcs which were afterward framed, and approved by 
the king, eftabliflicd the affairs of the fociety on a more rc- 
fpeftablc and prudent footing. Their principal provifions were 
that each fellow (hould fign an obligation promifing to promote 
the good of the fociety, attwd its meetings, and obfett^e i;s 
ftatutes, with a provifo that any one may withdraw on giving 
notice hi writing to the prefident. Each member pays an ad- 
mi iTion fee of five guineas, and is fubjeii to an annual pay- 
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nient of two guineas and a half, unlefs he redeems it by paying 
at once thirty-one guineas. 

The ordinary meetings are held once a week ; on Tharfdays; 
and by the ftatutes none can be prefent befide the fellows, 
without th.e leave of the fociety, under the degree of a baron 
in one of his majefty’s three kingdoms, or of his majefty’s 
privy council, or unlefs he be an eminent foreigner, and thefe 
only with the leave of the prefident. 'Die bulinefs of the 
weekly meetings is, to order, take account, confldtr, and dif- 
courfe of philofophical experiments and obfervations ; to read, 
hear, and difccurfe upon letters, reports, and other papers, con- 
taining philofophical matters *, as alfo to view and difeourfe 
upon the prod uft ions and rarities of nature and art ^ aird to con- 
fider what to deduce from them, or how they may be improved 
for ufe or difeovery. The experiments arc then to be lijado at 
the charge of the Society ; two curators at lead arc to be ap- 
pointed for the infpccHon of thofc which cannot be performed 
before the fociety ; and wliofc report of matter of fad fhall be 
Ihited and returned. 

The elcdiun of Fcllr.ws is made by ballot ; and their ad- 
miflion by a folcmn decIui\:tion from the prefident of their elec- 
tion ; but this regulation not being deemed eftcdual to prevent 
perfons unqualified from being chofen members of the fociety ; 
a new ftatute was made, ordaining, that every perfon for the 
future (not a peer, or foreigner of diftindion), defiring to be ad- 
mitted a fellow, mud be recommended by an attedation under 
the hands of tliree, or mere members, fetting forth his name, 
place of habitation, his qualifications, works, and produdions; 
which is to be put up in the aflembly-room at ten fcveral meet- 
ings, t.) give e ,ch nTember an opportunity of inquiring into 
the charadter of the candidate befiirc they proceed to ballot. 
But all peers of Great Britain and Ii eland, and their fons, to- 
gether witli all foreign princes and ambadadors, arc eligible, at 
the recommendation of one member, and to be eleded as foon as 
propofed. 

The cledion of the council ajul other dfiiccrs is made once 
a-ycar; eleven of the exidiug council being continued by lot 
for the next year, and ten new ones chofen in like manner. 
Out of tins new ccmiicil are eleded a prefident, treafurcr, and 
two fecretaries, in the fame way. 

The Prefident prefides in all meetings, regulates all dd)ates of 
the fociety and council •, dates and puts quedions 5 calls for 
reports and accounts from compiittces, curators, and others ; 
lummons all extraordinary meetings upon urgent occaCons, and 
fees to the execution of the datutes. The Vice^Preftdenf has 
the fame 'power in the abfcnce of the prefident. 
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The Treafurer^ or his deputy, receives and keeps accounts of 
all money due to the fociety. He pays jrnall fums by order of. 
the preGdent under his hand ; but thole that exceed five pounds 
by order of the council. All bills of charges for experiments 
muft firft be figned by the curators. The accounts of the 
trcafurcr arc audited four times a-year, by a committee of the 
council, and once a-year by a committee of the fociety. 

The Secretaries take notes of the orders ami material palTages 
of the meetings 5 take care of the books, papers*, and writings 
of the fociety ; and dircdl the clerks in making entries of all 
matters in the regifter and journal-books of the fociety, or coun- 
cil ; draw up fuch letters to be written in their name, which 
muft be approved at one of their meetings ; and give notice of 
the candidates propounded in order to eL(I:,lion. 

The Curaiorsy by office, have a fufficient allowance for tliCir 
encouragement not exceeding 200 /. a-ycar. They muft bo 
■well (killed in philofophical and mathematical learning ; well 
verfed in obfervations, inquiries, and experiments of nature and 
art. TJiey take care of the managing of all experiments and 
obfervations appointed by the fociety, or council, and report 
the fame, and perform fuch other talks as the fociety or the 
council appoint ; fuch as the examining of fciences, nrrs, and 
inventions now in ufe, and the bringing in hiilories of natural 
and artificial things, &c. They muft be propofed a month at 
lead before they arc chofen, and ^examined by the council be- 
fore the ele£tion, to which every member of the fociety mult 
be fummoned. They are at firft only chofen for a year of proba- 
tion, (except they be of known merit) : At the end of that 
time, they may be cither ele£tcd for perpetuity, or for a longer 
term of probation, or wholly rejefted. The caufes of ejeding 
a curator, are the fame with ejecting a fellow, or for fraudulent 
dealing, and negligence in the aff.nrs of tlie fociety, provided 
that he (hall firft receive three refpeftive admonitions. If any 
curator (hall be difablccl by age, infirmity, or cafualty, in the 
fervice of the fociety, fome provifion fliall be made for him du- 
ring life, if his condition requires it, according as the council 
fliall think fit. 

The Clerk conftaiitly attends all mefctings, follows the direc- 
tions of the fecretaries, in regiftering and entering all matters 
appointed ; and muft not communicate any thing contained in 
their books, to any that is not a fellow. He is allowed by the 
ftatutes a certain rate for what he copies, and a yearly ftipend 
for his allowance. • ' 

'l^Printeir is to'take^care f6# the printing all books committed 
to him by order of the fodiety^ or council*, and'^ttiereinhe^fliall 
oblcrve their diredioiis, as to th'tf corredtion of ' the edition* llhs 
number of -copies, the form, at volume, and otfier portiqiildrss 
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The focletjr publifli an annual volume in two partSi under the 
name of PhilofiphUal TranfaBions of the Royal Society of London. 
Of thefe the numl^r is very conSderable, and the colIe6Hon is 
confiderecl a molt valuable trcafury of progreilive information. 

The ftatute^ make further provifion, in feveral minute parti- 
cular 9 » refped'ing olEcers 'and other obje£tS| and declare^ that 
the cai//i\r of ejeBion lhall be contemptuous difobedience of the 
ftatutes and orders of the fociety, or malicious defaming the 
fame. This lhall be declared by the prelident at one of the 
meetings, and the ejection recorded. 

The fociety being thus eftablillicd, men of all ranks and pro- 
felTions vied in promoting its defigns, by communicating every 
thing within their power relating to natural and artificial dif- 
coveries. Charles II. prefented them with a ftately gilt lilvcr 
mace, to be carried before the prefident. And, as a further 
proof of his lincere: attachment, by his fetters patent of the 8th 
April, 1667, gave them Chelfca College, with its appurtenances, 
and twenty-fix, or twenty-feven acres of land furrounding j 
but the fociety not having converted part of it into a phyfic 
garden as was intended ; and the king having refolved to ereft 
an hofpital for old and maimed foldiers, purchafed it back on 
tlic 8th of February, i68t, for the fum of 1300/. 

On their removal from Grclliam College, the Royal Society 
purchafed a houfe in Crane-court, Flect-ftreet, where they 
long flouriflied \ but when Somerfet-houfe was converted into 
a public building, his Majefty was pleafed to affign to them a 
fpacious and commodious fuite of apartments, which they now 
occupy. 

The mufeum of this Society, is a colledlion worthy its^ha- 
ra£ler; and the library is furnllhed with a large and valuable 
ftock of the bell authors. 

On this excellent and ufeful Society, Voltaire, who is not, in 
general, foiid of praifing the Englilh, makes the following ob- 
fervations in his Age of Louis XIV. : “ To this illultrious So- 
cicty the world is indebted for the late difeoveries relating to 
light, the principles of gravitation, the motion of the fixed 
liars, the geometry of tranfeendent qualities, and a hundred 
“ other difeoveries, which, in this refped, might jullly denomi- 
** nate the age we fpeak of, to be the age of the Englilh, as 
well as the age of Louis the XIV.” And, in 1666, the 
great Colbert, emulous of this glory of England, advifed Loui^ 
aIV., at the vequeil alfo of feveral men of learning, to eilablijO) 
the^ French Academy of Sciences, >vhich, in 1669, became 
incorporated body like ours of London, as fundry ‘ others have 
Ibice been in /other countries of l^urope*; v ^ 

'The great. purppfe of this Society, another author oblerves, 

U tO^msrkt faithful ropords of all the works, of natpre and art, 
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which can come within their reach ; that the prefent age and ’ 
pollerity may diftinguifh error ftrengtheped by prefcription, rc- 
ftore truths negleAed^ ^ppiy thofc known to more various ufcs, 
and make the way more cafily to what remains unrevealed in 
all ufeful, and more particularly in all commercial fciences, 
which is the life and foul of thefe kingdoms. This is the com- 
pafs of their delign, and thefe great ends they have fo far an- 
fwered, as to have proved of unfpeakable emolument to man- 
kind in genera] I as well as Great Britain in particular : and 
thofe nations of Europe that have followed their laudable ex- 
ample, have likewife been of great fervice to the Society, as well 
as to their native dates and empires. As for what belongs to 
the members themfelves that conditute this foclety, they are of 
different religions, countries, and profeffions. For they did not 
propofe to lay the foundation of an Englidi, Scotch, Irilh, 
Popidi, or Protedant philofophy, but a philofophy of mankind. 
A mod glorious and mod benevolent attempt, and attended with 
the mod glorious and benevolent confequences ! By their na- 
turalizing, as it were, men of all countries, they have fettled a 
condnnt intelligence throughout all civilized nations, and made 
the Royal Society of England the general bank and free port 
of the whole world, for found knowledge and philofophy 
grounded on experiments, not on vifionary hypothefis and con- 
jeftiirc, as was before their happy inditution. And by the ad- 
miffioii of men of all profeffions, thefe two benefits have arifen: 

1 . Every art, and every way of life have been fccurcd from re- 
ceiving detriment by their joint councils. 2 . By the equal ba- 
lance of all profeflions, no one in particular lias by this fociety - 
overweighed the other, or made the otaclc fpcak their private 
fenfe only. All ranks of men have fomc one darling on which 
their care is fixed. If mechanics alone were to make a philofophy, 
they would bring it all into their (hops, and force it to confid 
M'holly of fprings, wheels, and weights; if phyficians, fcarcely 
any thing would be confidrred befide the cure of difeafes. 
So much is to be found in men of all conditions of that which 
is called pedantry in fcholars ;* which is an obdin ate addiction to 
the forms of fome private life, and too rcgardlcfs of general 
things. But, though the Society entertains men of particular 
profedions, yet the far greater number are gentlemen, free and 
unconfmed. This has prevented, in a great meafure, two cor- 
ruptions of learning complainc/d of ; the one, that knowledge 
dill degenerates to confiilt prefent profit too foon ; the other, 
that pliilofophers have been ^always mailers and fcholars ; fome 
impofing, and all the others fubmitting, and not as equal obferv- 
ers without dependence. The fird of thefe was, before the 
cdabliflimcnt of this corpbration, the caufc of much inconve- 
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nicncc. It weakened the ftrength of ufeful arts; it made an 
unhappy difproportion .in their increafe ; while not the heft, 
but the mpfl. gainful of them flouriflied. But, above all, it di- 
minillied that very profit for which men drive ; and fo they 
were ferved like fome foolifli guards, who, while earned in 
picking: up fmall money drOpt out of the prifoner’s pocket, let 
the prifoncr cfcape for whom they might have got a great ran- 
fom. A fecond error that has been avoided by this Society, is, 
that the feats of knowledge have fince their time been laborato- 
ries, as they ought to be; not only fchools, where fomc have 
been taught, and all the reft fubferibed. 

Society oi* An nQiiARiEs. Refearch into the hiftory, beau- 
ties, defeft"’, and properties of thofc objefts which have furvived 
the ravages of time, has always been a favourite purfuit of the 
liberal and enlightened. Thefe dumb witnefles, of whatever 
materials compofed, fpe.ik with irrefutable certainty of the man- 
ners, cuftoms, and habits of the ages in which they were form- 
ed, and enable thofe who examine them to form an unerring 
judgment on matters connedlcd with the hiftory of thofe times. 

Soeieiies for the profecution of thefe ftudies have been forms 
ed in ancient as w^cll as modern times, and have been often de- 
fjred and attempted in England. Sir H, Spelman fpeaks of a 
Society of Antiquaries in his time, to whom his treatife on the 
terms, written in the year 1614, was commilflicated, he him- 
fclf being one of the number. The focicty was founded in 
1572, by Archbiftiop Parker, Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Stowe, niid others. Application w^as made, in 1589, to Queen 
Elizabeth for a charter, and houfe wherein they might hold their 
meetings, and erecl a library; but by the death of thatPrincefs 
their application proved abortive. Her fucceflbr, James f., 
was far from favouring their dcfign. In 1717, this fociety 
was revived, fincc which time no interruption has happened ; 
and, in 1751, it received its charter of incorporation from 
George II, 

In this inftrument, his Majcfty declares, that whereas the ft u- 
dy of antiquity, and the hiftory df fc*'mcr timcs,^has ever been 
efteemed highly commciulable and ufeful, not only to improve 
the minds of men, but alfo to incite them to virtuous and noble 
aftions, and fuch as may hereafter render them famous and 
worthy examples to late pofterity ; therefore the King, out of 
his princely alFeftion to all forts of 'earning and good literature, 
and for the encouragement of all fuch as ftiall be deftrous to 
promote fo laudable an undertaking, granted that there (hall be 
for ever a fociety, to be called the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don ; of which fociety the king declared himfelf the founder and 
patron: and that it ftpuld confiftof a prefident^ council, and 
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fellows, whoi by the name of the prefulent, council* and fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries of London, (hould for ever 
be a body politic and corporate ; and 6y that name and ftylc 
have perpetual fuccelllon ; and ufe a common feal, which they 
may make anew and change from time to time as they may 
find occaCon. In this corporate capacity, they may fue and 
be fued, purchafe real efiates not exceeding in annual value 
1000/., without licence of alienation in mortmain, and make 
bye-laws. 

The Couticil confifts of twenty-one members, of whom the 
prefident is one. The firll council was nominated in the char- 
ter, which provided that they flionk! coniinue in office till the 
a3d of April then next, and until other perfons (hould be elefted 
in their room. Twelve of them v^^ere empowered within two 
months to cleft perfons who ftiould be fellows of the focicty. 

And, by how much any perfons,’' the charter fays, ** fliall be 
“ more excelling in the knowledge of antiquities, and hiftory 
of this and other nations ; by how mucli the more they are 
defirous to promote the honour, hufinefs, and emoluments 
of this focicty; and by how much the more eminent they 
(liall be for piety, virtue, integrity, and loyalty; by fo much 
the more fit and wortliy fliall fucli perfons be judged of bc- 
ing defted, and admitted into the laid focicty.” 

The prefident, council, and fellows, or any fifteen or more 
of them, arc empowered annually, on the 23d of April, to elect 
xi Prefident y for one year ; but, if he flmuld die within that 
time, nine or more of the council may cleft one to ferve in 
his (lead, till tlie enfuing 23d of April. 

If any other member of the Council (liould die or be removed, 
which, for mifdcmcanor or other reafonahle caufe, they may by 
the prefident and red of the council ; then the whole focicty, or 
twenty-one or more of them, may choofe others to fupply the 
deficiency, who are to remain in office till the following 23d ot 
April. On that day in every year, the v/holc body of the focicty 
nominate eleven perfons of the exi (ling council to be continued 
for the ©nfuing year, and appoint ten others of the focicty to be 
their coadjutors. 

The prefident may alfo appoint four of tlie council to be De* 
puty^prfidents^ to oflTiaate for the prefident in cafe of fickneis or 
abfence ; but, if four are appointed, the fenior of them alw^^ys 
afts. 

The bye-laws arc direfted to be made by the whole body, at 
a meeting where at lead t\»cnty-one fiiall be prefent, and they 
may form fiich datutes, rules, orders, bye-laws, and conditu- 
tlons, as fliall appear to them to be good, ufeful, honed, and ne- 
cefTary, for the encouragement, advancement, and furtherance 
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of the ftudy* and knbwledge of antiquitiesi and hlftory of this 
and other countries ; the government, regulation, and dire£lioa 
of the faid fociety, anef their cllate, goods, lands, revenues, and 
buiinefs; and the particular manner of the elcftion, choice, ad- 
miffion, and amoval of all and every the members and ofEcers 
thereof. 

The fociety arc alfo empowered to appoint treafurers, fccre- 
taries, clerks, and officers, one ferjeant at mace, and fuch other 
fervants as may be ncccffiiry and ufcful j to attend upon the 
prefident, or his deputy, on all proper occafions ; or to do fucJi 
other things as may be expedient. 

And if any abul'es or diffierenccs happen, concerning the go- 
vernment or aiTairs of the foricty, the Archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, or Lord-keeper, the Loul Privy Seal, 
and the Secretaries of State, are nominated nifttors of the fo- 
cicty ; with full power and authority to them, or any three or 
more of them, to compofe and redrefs any fuch difference^ or 
abufes. 

In purfuance of this charter, the fociety have formed a ferics 
of ufeful ftatutes. By tlicm all the fellows fubferibe an obliga- 
tion^ binding themfelves to promote to the utmoft of their 
power, the honour and intcreil of the fociety, and to obferve its 
Iratutcs. 

If any fellow fliall fignify to the prefident, or liis deputy, un- 
der his hand, that he dcfircs to U'illdrano from the fociety, he 
fliatl from that time be free from any future payments. 

The payments arc five guineas for an admiilion fee, unlefs it 
is remitted ; two guineas annually, for the afl'urance of which a 
bond is given in the penalty of 30/., but wliich may be com- 
pounded at once by a payment of twenty-one guineas. A Jiff 
of perfons in arrear is tlirc£fcd to be publicly read at four meet- 
ings, and at all other meetings laid on the tabic for pcrufal of 
the fellows. The prints or otlicr works of the fociety (hall be 
delivered only to fuch fellows, who, at the time of delivery, fliall 
not be in arrear more than twelve months of their annual con- 
tribution ; and if any perfon fliall,* at the annual audit of the ac- 
counts, be found more than two years contribution in arrear, 
it fliall bo in the power of the prefident and council, at their 
diferetion, to put the bond' be fore meniioned in execution 5 
giving fuch notice as they fliall think proper. Nor can any 
member who is in arrear more than twelve montlis of his an- 
nual contribution, give a vote at the elcftion of prefident, coun- 
cil, and officers. , 

I’hc ordinary meetings of the fociety are weekly, onThurfdays, 
beginniiig. about feven of the clock in the afternoon, and conti- 
nuing until nine 5 unlefs the major part of the fellows prefent 
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flialli for that timci refolve to rife fooneri ot fit later. In thefd 
ordinary meetingSi in the abfence of the«prefident and deputyt 
or vicc-prefidents, if five or more members meet^ the fenior fel- 
low in nomination then prefent (hall prefide. At thefe meet* 
ings fellows may introduce two vifitors. 

Votes are taken by ballot ; and five members may proceed td 
bufinefs, except where the charter requires a greater number. 

Every perfon to be eleBed a fellow, mull be propofed and re- 
commended at a meeting by three or more members, either 
upon their pcrfonal knowledge of him, or on his being known 
to the focicty by his works \ which members (hall then deliver 
to one of the fecretaries a paper, figncd by themfelves with their 
own names, fpecifying the name, addition, profeflion, and chief 
qualifications of the candidate for elcflion, and alfo the ufual 
place of his abode \ which paper, with the date of the day 
when delivered, fliall be fixed up, and remain in the common 
meeting room of tilt fociety at four feveral ordinary fucceffivc 
meetings, before the faid candidate fliall be put to the ballot $ 
which four meetings fliall be exclufive of the day when he is 
propounded, and the day when he is ballotted for. And as 
perfons of high rank and dignity become an honour and advan- 
tage to any focicty ; any peer of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
the eldeft fons of fuch peers, or any of his Majefty's Privy-coun- 
cil, or Judges of either kingdom, may be propounded by a fingic 
member ; and put to the ballot for cledlion the fame day, a 
competent number for elefting members being prefent ; and 
the eIe<!lion fliall, in all enfrs, be determined by a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes of the members prefent, and balloting 
on the occafion. If any perfon, after being eleffed, fails to 
pay his admiflion fee of five guineas, within the next four fuc- 
ceeding meetings of the fociety (the day of his eJe£lion not to be 
reckoned one), his election is void, and the fccretary of the fo- 
ciety, immediately after every eleclion, fends notice to the 
momlier eleclcd, witli a copy of the preceding claufe. The 
maimer of admiffion is, that at fome meeting after the fellow 
has paid Jiis admiflion fix’, and (igned the oliligation, the prefi- 
dent or his deputy, taking him by tlie hand, fays thefe words : 

I do, by the authority, and in the name of the Society of An- 
“ tiquaries of London, admit you a fellow thereof.” 

The llatutes alfo regulate with great exaftnefs the form of 
balloting for prcfulent and olficrrs ; the duty of prefident; and 
the keeping of the common fi.il. 

Members may^bc expelled^ from the fociety by ballot, and the 
caufes are thus declared : If any fellow of the focicty fliall 

<< contemptuoufly, or contumacioufly difobey the ftatutes or or- 
ders of the focicty ; orrfliall, by fpeaking, writing, or print- 
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T>ubllcljr defame the focicty j or adviTedly and maliciouf- 
“ ly do any thing to, the damage and detriment thereof ; he 
** fliall be liable to be expelled.” 

Every Benefaclcr to the focicty is to have his name regiftered 
in the catalogue of the beuefaftors, with the mention of Ins 
gift; and every benefaftor, who fliall prefent the fociety with 
any fum of money, or gift to the value of twenty pounds, or 
more, upon acceptance thereof by the fociety, (hwll have ti'.c 
privilege of being prefent at the weekly meetings of the fo- 
ciety. 

Foreigners of note, or learning, may be admitted honorary 
and corr^Jponding manbers^ witiiout being fubjecl to any contri- 
butions. 

The ftatiitcs alfo provide for the due management of the re- 
/ venues of the fociety. The publication of drawings and papers 
coinmuiiiCcUcd is allb carefully provided for, and thefc are, ns 
often ns the council think fit, colle< 3 :cd in volumes, under the 
title A n'haoUg 'u : . 

Tlie Society of Aiiticjuarics poflefs a library, the books in 
which may, on proper application, be lent to the fellows ; but 
many prudent precautions arc adopted to prevent an abufe of 
this permiflion. ^ 

By the bounty of the King, this fociety has excellent apart^ 
incuts inSomerfet-houfe, contiguous to thofe of thcRoyal Society. 

British Museum. Sir Hans Sloanc may, with truth, be 
pronounced the Jonnderof this great receptacle of every thing 
valuable, wdiich m.nfl ultimately vie with, if not exceed, every 
mufeum of the kind in Europe ; but it would be injuftice in 
thus mentioning Sir llans, not to revert to a piedeceflbr of 
greater liberality, who gave his invaluable colleflion to the pub- 
lic ; this was Sir Robert Cotton. Sir llans offered his books, and 
other articles, to the public for 20,000 /. ; and the purchafers, 
who were the Lfglflatnre, found it neceflary to provide a place 
for their reception. Fortunately, Montague-lioufe, one of the 
largelt maiifions in the mclropolk, was obtained at the critical 
moment. Ilinrc tJ;e origin of tlir foundation, which has 
received adventitious aids almoll annually, by gifts, bequefts, 
and purchafes, of every fpccies of curiofity, in animals, vege- 
tables, foflils, minerals, fculpture, See. Sec. and literiiture, to the 
prefent moment. The trutlces who conduft the concerns of 
the inftitution, are uniformly nienc^ talents, fortune, and rank ; 
confequently every endeavour is conllantly made to finrward 
itg interefts, and the honour of t?ie nation. Tliofe gentlemen 
have the appointment of the various officers, who prefide over 
the fevcral departments ; and on their care and judgment de- 
pend all the arrangements nccefl'ary to fecure the fafety anti 
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dcanlinefs of the various objects intruded to their care, and the 
due accommodation of thofc who have bcc^Goii to examine them. 

An annual return is made to the legiflaturc by the triiftees 
of all money tranfaflions ; and fums are iii general voted an- 
nually for the temporary wants of the mufeum. 

It is not poflible to give an account of all the ohjefts of li- 
terature and art in this repofitory; but a flight enumeration of 
fome of the principal collections, and the means by which they 
were accumulated, may be attempted. 

'riie Harleian Library contains 7000 MSS. w'hich were bought 
by the Right Honourable Secretary Harley ; and that noble 
colle£lion of Sir Simon D’Ewes, which is much rarer. There 
arc abundance of ancient ma/iufcripts, books, cliarters, &c. 
lomc in Saxon, others of high antiquity, which give great light 
into hiftory. There are all John Stowe’s colledtion ; feveral 
original Icdgcr-booU, coucher-books, and cartularies of monaf- 
terics in this kingdom •, as Bury St. Edmund’s, St. Alban’s, and 
other religious houfes. This collection, in fome particulars, 
exceeds any in luiglant!, and is the greatefl: treafury of its kind 
in the kingdom, 'i'htre are, befide, many valuable manuferipts 
and printed books. 

In April 1767, an a£l was pafled to enable the tru (lees to fell 
or exchange any duplicates of books, medals, coins, &c. &c., 
and to purcliafe otiicrs in their places. 

In 1772, the Houfc of Commons voted 8410 /. for purchafing 
antiquities brought from Italy, and 840 /. to provide a proper 
receptacle for them. 

And ill 1804, 16,000/. for building additional galleries and 
apartments for Egyptian and other articles, that are already and 
may be hereafter given. 

One of the fir ft gifts to the public after the cftablifliment of 
tlic inftitution, was the legacy of Colonel Lithicullier, confifting 
of a curious collcrtion of Egyptian antiquities •, to which Pitt 
lilthieullier, Efq. nephew to the Colonel, added feveral antiqui- 
ties, which he liimlclf had colledlcd during his rclidcnce at 
Grand Cairo. 

And as an addition to the Cotton Library, Mrs, Maddox, re- 
lift to the late Mr. Maddox, hiftoriographer royal, left by her 
will her hulband’s large and valuable colleftion of manuferipts, 
which had engaged his attention many years. 

Major Edwards bequeathed many books ; and 7000 /. after 
the deceafe of Elizabeth Mills ; and the truftees acquired the 
the colleftions of Dr J<iirch.» * • 

In 1760, Mr. Da Cofta prefented them with Hebrew manu- 
feripts \ fincc when numbcrlefs gifts .have been made 5 one of 
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the principal of which was that of the Rev. Dr. Cracherpde of 
t^Principes Editiones^of the Greek and Roman daffies. 

. The Cottoman Ltirary was colle£^ed by the indefatigable in- 
duftry and excellent judgment of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton^ 
who was born in 1570, and died in 1662. This ineR.imable 
treafury of knowledge, after being with difficulty refeued from 
Ac fury of the republicans during the interregnum, was fecur- 
cd to the public in 1 700 by a ftatute entitled ** An aft for the 
better fettling and preferving the library kept in the houfe at 
Weftminfter, called Cotton Houfe, in the name and family 
“ of the Cottons, for the benefit of the public.” This aft, af- 
ter doing ample juftice to Sir Robert Cotton, for forming n 
mod valuable colleftion of manuferipts, paper-?, and records, of 
great ufe and fervice for the knowledge and prelervution of our 
Conftitution in Church and State, and generally dteemed the 
beft of its kind any where extant, and reciting, that the fame 
had been c^jirefully preferved, and much augmented and enlarg- 
ed by Sir Thomas the fon, and Sir John the grand fon, of the 
faid Sir Robert Cotton, declares, “ That the faid Sir John Cot- 
" ton, in purfuance of the defires and intentions of his father 
and grandfather, is content and willing that his manfion- 
houfe and library fhould continue in his family and name 5 
and that it be kept and preferved by the name of 27 je CoU 
Uman Library^ for public ufe and advantage,” 

After this preamble, fo honourable to the colkftors, and fo 
dccifive in favour of the utility and importance of the collec- 
tion, the flatute enafts, that after Sir John Cotton's death, the 
laid library, together with his m’anfion-houfe and its appurte- 
nances, be vefted In truftees ; the houfe for the ufe of the de- 
feendants of Sir Robert Cotton, the founder, for ever ; and the 
library to be carefully preferved for the public ufe, without fuf- 
fering any alienation or embezzlement whatever. 

The firft concern of the truftees appointed by the aft, was to 
caufe the library to be carefully infpefted, in order to afeertain 
and identify its contents ; that tlicy might render the keeper, 
whom tliey were to appoint to the car*^ of it, refponfible for the 
fecurity of the fame. For this purpofe, they named Matthew 
Hutton, John Anftis, and Humphrey Wanley, three of the moft 
eminent antiquaries of thofc days, to examine carefully into the 
(late of it. Their report is dated June 22, 1703; in which 
they ftate the receptacle for the bo^ks to be a bad one, defefts 
in the catalogue, and that fomc of the books were decaying. 

^ The folicitude of the Icgiflatuie to have this important col- 
leftion cffeftually fecured for the ufe of the public, induced 
Aem,foon after, to frame a new ftatute, intitlcd, “ An aft for 
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the better fecuring her Majefty's purcHafe of Cotton Houfe^ 

in Weftminftcr 5” in which^ after reciting that the library, 
in its.prefent fituation, was by no means in the (late of fecuri- 
ty nor of the degree of utility it was intended to be, it was pro- 
vided, that, to the intent fo great a treafure of books and ihantt- 
feripts, ib generoufly given for the public fervice, might not re- 
main any longer ulelefs ; and that it might be in her Majefty^e 
power to make this moft valuable colleAion ufeful to her own 
fubjefts, and to all learned ftrangers 5 an agreement had been 
made with Sir John Cotton, grandfon to the donor, for the 
purchafe of the inheritance of the houfe where the library was 
clcpofitcd, for the fiiin of 4500 A; which purchafe could not have 
been made without an a6f of Parliament, the preceding ad con- 
cerning this library having direded that the houfe ihould not 
be fold or alienated, eiiads, that the faid houfe be henceforth 
velted in the Queen, her heirs and fucceflbrs for ever. 

The library was removed in 1712, to Eflex Houfe, Eflex- 
ftrect. Strand, but for what precife reafon is not known ; where 
it continued till 1730. From this place it was fubfequently 
conveyed to a houfe in Little Dean's-yard, Weftminller, pur- 
chafed by the Crown of Lord Alhburnham. 

On tile 23d of Odober 1731, fome unaccountable careleffnefs 
was the caufe of a conflagration in the library, which had nearly 
deftroyed it. After great exertion, affifted by the fpeakcr Onflow, 
and fuch of the trui'cces as could be alTembled, the fire was cx- 
tinguifhed ; and the remaining books were immediately removed 
to the Dormitory jL;.\ ereded by the Dean and Chapter of Weft- 
minfler, for the fcholars at that fchool. Every ftep that pru- 
dence could fuggeit was taken, by the Icgiflature and others, to 
repair the injury where pradicablc. 

^7S3» Sir Hans Shames will induced the Commons to 
purchafe his coUefiion^ and form a national repofitory, under the 
name of the- Britifli Mufeum. It did not cfcape them how va- 
luable and important an addition the Cottonian Library would 
be to an ellablilhment of fuch great public utility. The ad, 
therefore, made in that year, direded the manuferipts, &c. to 
be depoliicd in it, appointing that two of the truftecs fliculd te 
nominated in fucceiTion, by the leprefcntatives of the Cotton fa- 
mily for ever. 

“ It now remajns (Mr. Planta fays, from whom feme of the 
above particulars are fcledcd,) to ftate what fteps the curators of 
the Britifli Mufeum have taken, in order to fulfil the intentions 
•of the founder, the donor, agd the legiflature, refpeding this 
important part of their truft.’ After caufing the library to be 
carefully depoflted in a fafe and confpicuous part of the depart- 
ment ox manuferipts, they being aware that .much remained yet 
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to be done> in order to render it as ufeful £|s the nature of It* 
contents would admit of, were pleafed, in the year 1793, to di- 
Te€t the keeper of that department, (an oiRcethen held by me,) 
to take every ftep that might be deemed advileable, to reftorc 
fuch of the damaged volumes as were thought yet capable of 
fome farther repairs ; and the imperfeQions of Smith’s Reper- 
tory having been repeatedly complained of, to prepare a new 
and more accurate catalogue without delay. The following 
account of the manner in which I endeavoured to acquit myfelf 
of this talk, v*ill at the fame time convey the beil idea 1 can 
give of the prefent (late of the library. 

This library, which originally confifted of 958 volumes, was, 
by the above mentioned fire, in the year 17'^ i, reduced to 861 
volumes; of which, when brought to the Mufeum, 105 were 
damaged bundles, preferved in cafes. RIany of the volumes in 
bindings were not paged at all ; and few indeed were paged 
with accuracy. In feveral of them were evident marks that 
leaves had been purloined ; ant! fomc had been houiul up with 
much irregularity and difordcr. Concerning t!ie buiHlles in 
cafes, the committee of the lloufe of Common^', wlio, in the 
year 1732, examined into the damage occafioned by the 
nre, reported that feveral of them nnght, in careful hands, be 
{q far reftored as to be rendered ufeful 5 but this was afterwards 
rendered a talk of much greater dilliculty, tlic perfons by wliom 
they had been occafioiialiy handled having thrown them into 
great, and in many inltances irretrievable, confufion.” 13 y Mr. 
PJanta’s great care and judgment, however; ci out of the 105 
damaged manuferipts have been reftored, and arc bound up in 
44 volumes ; the remaining bundles, which appeared of lefs im- 
portance, arc deemed ivretrievable, and arc now depolited in 62 
cafes. Mr. Planta alfo drew up a moll able and valuable cata- 
logue, w^hich has been printed. 

'Fhc colledlioii of Sir Hints Sloivie was made by that excel- 
lent phyfician during the eourfe of an active life, protrafled to 
the term of ninety-one years, and fpent in the purfuit of know- 
ledge and practice of benevolence ; and it was augmented by a 
colletflion bequeathed to him by Wiiliani Courteeii, Efq. 

The King's Libraries of printed books and manuferipts are 
an accumulation of feveral centuries, munificently bellowed 
upon the public ; and numbers of tlicm be^ar the name of 
George III. 

The Britifli Mufeum is Jituated on the north fide of Great 
RulTebilrect, Bldomlbury. Th^ fitc is a fquaie, inclofcd by a 
high blank brick-wall, which excludes the houfe from view in 
every dire£lion on that fide. At each corner is a turret ; and 
ever tlic great Ionic arch of entrance, a large and haiulfome 
3 cupola. 
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cupola. Upon entering the coutt^ pie fpeftatdr finds himfelf 
in a grand colonnade of Ionic pillars, extjemely chafte and well 
proportioned, which extends the whole length of tKt front. 
At the caft and welt ends of the quadrangle, are the lodgings of 
the different oflicers, conne£ting the colonnade and mufeum. 
The fronts of thofc arc neat, but plain, except an Ionic pedi- 
ment in the centre of each. That of the houlc Is of no precife 
order ; the walls were erected in 1677, and arc of brick, with 
llonc rullic groins, and unadorned windows, a handfome cor- 
nice, with brackets rather than dentals, a Doric door in the 
centre, and one in each v/ing, the afeent to each of which is by 
many fteps. On the welt fide of the honfe is a flower-garden 
and a terrace, difj>ofed with much talte, and (haded by num- 
bers of flouriflilng trees and (lirubs. This communicates with 
a lawn on the north, that was bounded, till very lately, by the 
fields ; but now the terrace on that fide is inclofed by large 
houfes, whofc walls exclude the rich view from the mufeum, 
terminated by the vari ’d fcisnes of Mampltcad, and 

the intermediate beaiuifiil Jandfeape. On the well fide of the 
lawn is a double avenue of lime trees ; but the area is of talle- 
Icfs difpofition, and very formal. 'Hie well end of this garden 
is now preparing for the creation of the wing lately voted by 
the trt:ftecs. 

Every room in this extenfive manfion affords a copious af- 
fcmbl age of objects imerefting to curiollt^, and conducive to 
inllriiction. 

The Readlfig-rcom is furrounded by fliclvcs of books, fe- 
cured by wire, has a vaulted ceiling, a handfome cornice, and 
large inarble chimney-piece, a weit window, and three north, 
with feveral portraits on the walls. Eaeing the fire-place, are 
the table and chair for the fiiperiutendiiig officer, who occu- 
pies the latter during the hours for reading, for the neceflary 
purpefe of noticing any deviation from the liberal rules for ad- 
million, or injury done to the articles in ufe by the readers. 
Behind him is another fniall table, on which a file is placed, 
wdth fquares of pnp.r, on which orders for books and manu- 
feripts mull be written and figned by the reader, with the day 
of the month. 'l\vo long tables extend north and fouth on 
each fide of the fire-place for the readers. Thcfe are covered 
with green cloth, and arc plentifully fupplitd with pens, ink, 
and refts for the books. Catalogues are placed on (helves 
within the room ^ which the reader confults at his pleafure, 
writes his notes from ihenij, pulls the bell-rope near the dqpr, 
^a meffenger immediately obeys the fummons, and, in as (hort 
a time as poffible, returns with the wiflicd for book. This ap- 
plication may be made any reafonable number of times, from 

ten 
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morning till four in the afternoon; at which hour 
ceafe in the reading-room of the Britilh Mufeum. 
following diredions refpedling the reading-room of 
Britifli Mufeum” have been enafled. 

The reading-room of the mufeum is open from ten till four 
every day, except Saturdays and Sundays, and one week at 
Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfuntide, alfo thankfgiving and fall 
.dap. 

JPerfons defirous of admiilion, are to fend in their applications, 
in writing, to the principal librarian, who will lay the fame be- 
fore the next general meeting, or committee of truftees. But, 
as it might be dangerous in fo populous a metropolis as Lon- 
don to admit perfect ftrangers, it is expefted that every perfoii 
who applies, if not known to any truftec or officer, (liould pro- 
duce a recommendation from fome perfons of known and ap- 
proved charafter. 

In all cafes which require fuch difpatch as that time cannot 
be allowed for making an application to the truilees, the prin- 
cipal librarian, or in his abfence the fecretary, is empowered to 
grant a temporary leave till the next general meeting or com- 
mittee. 

Permiflions will in general be granted for three months, and 
none for a longer term than (lx months, and at the expiration 
of each term frefli application is to be made for a renewal. 

Although the librarians be Itriflly enjoined to ufe ail pofli- 
ble difpatch in fupplying the readers with the printed books or 
manuferipts they may apply for ; yet, as in fo extcnfivc a libra- 
ry it may not be polfiblc to find every article immediately, it is 
recommended to the readers to allow a reafonable time for the 
fearch, efpecially as to the printed books. It is expedfed that 
the library will foon be in fuch. a ftate of arrangement as to 
render this intimation fuperfluous. 

No reader (except in particular cafes, at the diferetion of the 
principal librarian), will be entitled to more than two volumes 
at a time ; but they may be changed as often as he may re- 
quire. 

Readers will be allowed to take one or more extradfs from 
any printed book or manufeript 5 but no whole,' or greater part 
of a manufeript, is to be tranferibed, without a particular leave 
from the truftees. The tranferibers arc not to lay the paper 
on which they write, on any part of the book or manufeript they 
are ufing. 

^No perfou is, on any pretence^ whatever, to write on any 

E art of a printed book or manufeript belonging to the Mufeum ; 

ut, if any one fliould obferve a defedf, or be able to point out 
an improvement, in fuclr book, or manufeript, he is requefted 
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to fignify tkt fame to the officet in waiting, who will make'pro- 
per ufe of the information. It may be (efficient merely to tug- 
geft, that filence is abfolutely requifite in a place dedicated to 
the purpofes of fludy. 

A lift of ‘‘ libri dcfidcrati” lays on the oflreer^s table; where 
a reader may infert the title of any \\ook that he finds the hofife 
does not already poflefs ; which will be purchafed at the difj 
cretion of the truftees. 

In order to bring the whole compaft between the public 
and the officers of this grand national depofitary under one 
view, it may be proper to infert here the ** direflions to fuch 
as apply for tickets to fee the Britiffi. mufeum.” 

The mufeum is open for infpe^ion from ten till four every 
day ; except on Saturdays, Sundays, and thankfgiving and faft 
days ; alfo except one week at Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whit- 
funtide, and the montlis of Auguft and September. 

The hours of admiffion are at ten, twelve, and two ; and 
each company may remain in the muleum two hours, pro- 
vided they come punctually at the time appointed in their 
tickets. 

Such as are defirous to obtain admiffion are to apply at the 
office for illuing tickets, (which will be kept open on the 
days and hours above mentioned,} and produce a lift, con- 
taining the names of each perfon, not exceeding twelve in 
number, with their deferiptions and places of abode, llie 
attendant at the faid office will acquaint them what vacancies 
there are, and immediately deliver to them tickets for fuch 
vacant days and hours as fhall beft fiiit them. The fmalJer 
the number of perfons in the lift, the fooner they are like to 
obtain admiffion. Such as have obtained tickets, and cannot 
come, are earneftly defired to return them at the office as 
early as poffible, that others may be admitted in their 
ftead. 

It is expedled that perfons, who vifit the mufeum, be 
decent and orderly in their appearance and behaviour; the 
officers being inftrufted to i^fufe admiffion to, or to caufe 
to withdraw, any one who fhall difregard this caution. ^Paft 
experience has fliown the neceffity of this injun£tioii. 

In going through the apartments, no one is to take any 
thing from its place ; but, if he w^ants to examine any article 
more particularly, he is to apply to an officer, or to the 
attendant on the company. No children are to be ad- 
mitted. No money is to^be given, to the attendants or 
fervants. 

It would exceed the limits of this work to mention, even 
in die fflighteft manlier. All the valuable and curious articles 
VoL. III. ' . ' I accu- 
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accumubted in the varioua rooms ; the vefiihuU^ the fixfi 
on the . firft floor^ the faloon^ the roM njohtch contiiini the C^to^ 
fiian jmanufcripts^ the 'two Harleian rooms and the jhalh are 
all adorned with pidlures, ftatueS) and curiofities natural and 
artificial. Sir William Hamilton's collision is a moil ample re*- 
pofitory of godS) armsi habiliments> ' vafes» and utenfils of 
every kind| illufirative of the tinies> to which the reader of the 
ancient dallies muil tranfport his imagination. The Otaheite 
and South Sea Rooms are furnilhetl by the induftry .and judg- 
ment of modern voyagers, with a vail variety of natural and 
artificial curiofities, the produce of thofe favage iflands, where 
human nature (hows the mofl: accurate remaining fpecimen 
of reafon juft tinged with the colouring which diftinguifhes it 
from inftin£I. 

In the inex^iiftlble fund of information and ati^ufement 
which this grand national repofitory contains, the mind may 
be employed without fear of lalhtude, and purfue with advan- 
tage almoft every fpecics of inftrudlion. 

The care of this ineftimable collection, as already has been 
mentioned, is committed to trujleesy of whom fome are by office, 
fome by family, andfomc eleftive. The oj^cial trujlees arcthearch- 
bilhop of C.uiterbury, the lord chancellor, lord prefident of the 
council, firft lord of the treafury, lord privy feal, firft lord of tlic 
admiralty, lord fteward, lord chamberlain, three fecrctarics 
of ftate, bilhop of London, fpcaker of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, chancellor of the exchequer, lord chief juft ice of the 
King’s Bench, mailer of the rolls, lord chief juftice of the 
Common Pleas, attorney general, folicitor general, prefident 
of the Royal Society, and prefident of the College of Phyfi- 
cians. The family tnfees are two each from the families of 
Sir Robert Cotton, the earl of Oxford (Harley), and Sir Hans 
Sloane. The elective trujlees arc fourteen in number- There 
is a principal lihrariany and there are three under-librarians, 
each of whom h:.s an ailiftant. Thefe, and the keeper of the 
reading roomy have apartments on the fpot, and a fufficient 
number of fervants is retained for necefiary purpofes. 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu-» 
FACTUREs, AND COMMERCE. This inilitgtion, formed in 1754, 
originated in the patriotic zeal of the late Mr. William Ship- 
ley, brother of the late hilliop of St« Afaph \ and the a£tive 
and liberal patronage of the late lord Folkftone, its firft pre- 
fident ; and the late lord Romney, his fucceflbr, perfeded its 
cftabliihmeBt. ^ 

* ITic chief objedis of the focicty arc, to promote the arts, 
manufaflures, and commerce of the united kingdom, by the 
donation of premiums and bounties for ufeful invention#, 

difcQVc- 
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difcoTerki» and impr^ronients. In purfuance t>f this plan* 
iheytheve alreadjr expended upwards of ^50^009 /• derived from 
volttfitarjr fubferiptions, and legacies. 

Tbc' taftittttion confifts of a prefident, fixteen vicc-^prefi- 
dej^ts, two chairmen of. each of the committees, a principal 
and an aflilUnt fecretary, a houfe-kceper, a ccUedor, and 
a.meiTenger, The meetings are held at feven- o’clock in the 
evening pn Wednefdays from the fourth in Qdlober to the 
6 rfl: in June. The meetings of the committees are , appointed 
hy the foexetjr to be held on other evenings, as may be 
convenient. The matters referred to them occaGon their 
diviiion into feveral cladcs; committees of accounts; cor- 
refpondence and papers, and of mifcellaneous matters ; aiid 
fix of premiums, namely, agriculture, chemiftry, dyeing and 
mineralogy; polite and liberal arts; manufactures; mecha- 
^lics ; and firitifh colonies and thule. 

The onlinary proceeding < are thus conducted : there are 
four general meetings in the courfe of each feflion, for. the 
purpofe of regulating the inllitution, by eftablilhing new 
rules and orders, ami reforming or refeinding thofe already 
In force, if necelFary : the reft of the mectings;-are occupied, in 
receiving and difeuifing the reports of the committees^ and the 
communications of correfpondents, and candidates for pre- 
miums and bounties. Tiicfe communications are refcTTcd, in 
the order of their dates, to the refpectivc committees,* to 
be taken into confideration, at fuch meeting as the fodiety 
may direct, to be lumnioned for that purpofe ; there the mo- 
rits of the Claimants are examined and difeufled ; and the 
refult being entered on the minutes of the meeting, is ro- 
ported in order of date to the fuciety, where, after exami- 
nation at two weekly meetings, the report is finally adopted 
or rejciStcd. All the committees arc open : and although par^ 
ticular members, who may be couGdered as belt informed 
in particular clalFes, are chofen as chairmen, and fpecially 
fummoned as attending members; yet every member of the; 
fociety is entitled to attend, -debate, and vote, in every com*- 
niittec. 

The rewards^ bellowed by the fociety, are both honorary 
and pecuniary. Of the iirft, the gold medal is the higheft ; 
fdver medals are alfo given as honorary rewards, and both are 
offered and given as premiums and bounties. In the clafs 
of the* polite arts, gold and Giver pallets of a greater and lefier 
Gze, are alfo propofed and ^iftributed as premiuns and bopn- 
tics. The diftindion between a premium and a. bounty, as 
given by the fociety, is this: premiums arc annually pro- 
pofed by the .Ibciety in a lift, each of which, a fingle .candidatq, 
• 1 2 or 
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or fevertl competitors, may ap^ar to claim. Bouities, either 
honorary or pecuniary, are rewards" the focie^ may think 
proper to beftow on meritorious individuals, in relpefk of 
fubjedls for which no premium has been oiTered. No inven- 
tion or improvement, for which a patent has been obtained, 
can receive either premium or bounty from the fociety. In- 
ventions and improvements of every kind, on which the fo- 
ciety beftow their rewards, are laid open for public ufc and 
infpe&ion. The rcfult of this fyftem has poflefled the fociety 
of the greateft and molt valuable repofitory of models and 
machines of new invention, and important improvements in 
others, in every department of the economical and ufeful arts, 
that is to be found in Europe; and to which free accefs 
always be had, by applying at the fociety’s office. 

llie premiums and bounties voted by the fociety, during 
each feffion, were formerly delivered to the fuccefsful candi- 
dates by the fecretary, after they had refpedtively been ordered 
by the fociety, but are now delivered by the prefident, on the 
laft Tuefday in May, in the fociety’s great room, to the fe- 
veral claimants, or their authorized reprefentatives, who arc 
fummoned to attend for that purpofe. This ceremony pre- 
fents a mod interefting and impreffive fpeftacle to the nume- 
rous vifitors who attend it, among whom are generally found 
the firft nobility of both fexes in the kingdom, together with 
foreigners, and gentry of the higheft cli(lin£tion. 

The fociety have alfo improved on their original plan by 
publifliing an annua/ volume of the tranfaftions, in confe- 
quence of which their correfpondcnce with perfons of this 
country and foreigners aifumes more of a literary cbara£ter. 
This department, which includes letters from all parts of the 
united kingdom, and many of the continent, is confided to the 
committee correfpondence and papers^ who, after revifing and ar- 
ranging the communications, direA their iniertion in the en- 
fuing volume of tranfadiions. lliis meafure has proved highly 
beneficial to the interefts of the fociety, in making public the 
general fcrvices they have already rendered to their country, 
as well as the objeAs which engage their immediate atten- 
tion. Hence not only thofe fubferibing members who could 
not affift at the deliberations of the fociety, and confcquently 
remained unacquainted with their proceedings, receive com- 
plete information of .them ; but the attention of the public is 
alfo regtdarly called to the promulgation of ufeful and va- 
luable infoxnation, relative to the deareft interefts of this 
country in particular, and of mankind in general. 

The feries of paintings^ by James Barry, efq. which occu- 
pies the whole circumference of the focict^s great rpom, an 
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cstcnt of one handted and fourteen feet by eleven feet ten inches 
in height} forms not only the greateft omatnentof the inftitutioni 
but the firft feature in the charafter of die Britifli artS} in the 
united empire. Its defign is to illuftrate this manm : << that 
the attainment of happinefs, individual and publiC} depends 
on the cultivation of the human faculties.” The firft of the 
fix piQureS} of which this feries is compofedi reprefents man 
in his^ uncultivated ftate} with its attendant mifery} invited 
by Orpheus to the enjoyments of focial order ; the fecond} 
a Grecian thankfgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; the third} 
the viftors of the Olympic Games ; the fourth, the triumph 
of the Thames, or Navigation ; the fifth, the Society of Arts, &c. 
diftributing their rewards ; and the fixth, Elyttum, or the ftate of 
retribution, llie whole difplays a fund of the richeft talent, 
the higheft art, and the foundeft morals, that profeflional ex- 
cellence ever prefented in one grand efiort, to the judgment 
of the amateur, the eye of the artift, or the contemplation of 
the philanthropift. In the pofleffion of this work the fo« 
ciety may truly exult, they are crowned with the laurels raifed 
by their own hands : for this excellent inftitution firft called 
the genius of the country into a£iion, and nurtured its efforts 
till diey became worthy of royal patronage, and, through that, 
of public favour ; and in effe^ing this patriotic and honourable 
purpofe,' they have devoted more than one third of the fums 
they have expended in rewards on all the other claiTes, to 
that of polite arts alone. 

Members are thus eleEfed : Peers of the realm, and lords 
of parliament, are, on their being propofcd by three members, 
immediately ballotted for. Every other perfon is alfo recom- 
mended by three members, at any meeting of the fociety, and 
his name, addition, and place of abode being hung up in the 
great room, until the next meeting, he is ballotted for : and 
if two thirds of the members prefent ballot in his favour, 
he is deemed a perpetual member, on payment of twenty 
pounds at once, or a fubferibing member, on payment of two 
guineas annually. Every member has the privilege of re- 
commending two auditors at the weekly meetings of the fo- 
ciety. He has alfo the ufe of a valuable library, ahd is en- 
titled to the annual volume of the fociety’s tranfa£lion9. Ladi(!s 
are admitted as members * 

The meetings are held at an excellent houfe pufehafed 
for that purpofe in John-ftreet in the Adelphi. 

• • 

* The HA publifhed December 19th, 1804, in the twenty- fecond volume of the 
facicty's tranfaftiont, contains 1S19 names, of whom 190 ate perpetual 
members, 
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iMC^JtPORAfED SoCltTT OF ArTX6TS» AKD AcA« 

PEUY. . The ftate of the polite arts in England at the acceflion 
of his prefent majefty bordered on national reproach*' In the 
preceding reign they had fuflaincd total negle£l ; but .now a 
more than common attention to the arts began to manifeft it« 
felf, not ^nly among the profelTorS) but among the higher ranks 
of fociety^i which was itimulated by the favour fhewn to the 
new and popular inttitution, the ** Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” under wliofeauf- 
pices the annual public exhibitions firfl originated, Tothisftand- 
ard modeft/merit was invited to receive, lupport and protection, 
and ability acquired means of obtaining diiiinCtion and liberal 
reward. This bias in favour of the liberal arts was not unno- 
ticed by his majefty ; and when the artiits formed their plan of 
uniting in a body to perpetuate their public exhibitions, and 
aflumed a permanent character by incorporation, the royal con- 
fent wasgracioufly conceded, and their charter granted January 
a6th, 1765. 

From this Incorporated Society of Artifts of Great Bri- 
tain,” arofe the Royal Academy, in confequcncc of a difpute 
betwc^cn the directors and the fellows, which occafioned a re- 
paration of interefts. On the loth of December 1768, the 
inftitution of the prefent Royal Academy was completed, un- 
der the immediate patronage of his majefty ; and Sir Joihua 
Reynolds, receiving the honour of knighthood on the occafion, 
was appointed its firft preftdent. It was inftitutccl for the en- 
couragement of defign, painting, fculpture, &c. 

This academy is under the immediate patronage of the king, 
and under the direction of forty anifts of the iirlt rank in their 
feveral profeflions. It fumifhes, in winter, living models of 
different characters to draw after 5 and in fiiminer models of 
the fame kind to paint after. Nine of the able 11 academicians are 
annuallyeleCted out of the forty, whole bulinefs it is to attend by 
rotation, to fet the figures, to examine the performances of 
the ftudents, and to give them neceftary inftruClici.s. There arc 
likewife four profeflbrs, of painting, of ;irchiteClurc, of anatomy, 
and of perfpeOiive, who annually read public leCturcs on the 
fubjeCts of their feveral departmente^ befidc a prefidcnt, a 
council, and other officers. 

The admlffion to this academy is free to all ftudents, pro- 
perly qualified, to reap advantage from the ftudies cultivated in 
It *, and there is an annual exhibition of paintings, fculpturcs, 
and defigns^ to which all artifts of,.diftinguiflied merit may fend 
ff^cimens. The money paid as the price of admiffion to thefe 
exhibitions has, of late years, proved fully fufficient to fupport 
the expenfes of the cftablifhment, but at its commencement it 
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wti aflifted by royal bounty to the amount of 5000/. * . It is only 
neceflaryto recoiled thenumcrous produdionsurhichhavepafled 
in review before the pubjicj £xice the formation of thefe efta- 
biilhmexfts for the encouragement of die elegant arts, to be con-* 
vincedof die found policy of giving all polTible energy to thofe 
exertions of native genius, which in fo fliort a time have turned 
the tide of public approbation, and added llgnal glory to the 
Britifh name, by breaking through all the obdacles raifed by 
prejudice, ignorance, or malice. 

The Society of Artifts dill cxids *, its edablllhment is in the 
Strand. The Royal Academy had at fird its rooms in Pall- 
Mall, but afterward a magnificent fet of apartments was allot- 
ted to it in Somerfet Houie. 

British Institution. In the exhibitions at the rooms of 
the Royal Academy, it invariably occurred that too great a 
number of fubjeds was prefented to allow of the didind con- 
templation of every pidure, or of every clafs, and the great 
proportion of portraits prevented the favourable difplay of hidori- 
cal pieces. To obviate thefe complamts, and to afford oppor- 
tunities for the artid<8 of this country to gain the advantages 
rcfiilting from the frequent view of their produdions by the 
public, anew focicty was formed in the year 1805, under the 
name of the Britifh Inditution, where hidorical pieces by Bri- 
tifh artids, and intended for fale, can alone be exhibited. 

A large fubfeription wasfpcedily made for the generous pur- 
pofe of encouraging native genius, and a houfe in Pall Mall, 
eredecl by alderman fioydell for the exhibition of pidures 
peinted for his publication of Shakfpeare, and afterward dif- 
pofed of by lottery, was purchafed for the inditution. 

By its fundamental regulations, the executive government is 
confined to a committee of fixteen of the noblemen and gentle- 
men who arc of the clafles of hereditary governors^ having fub- 
feribed one hundred guineas, and of life govornors^ having fub- 
feribed fifty guineas in one fum. . A committee of vifttors of the 
fame number and order of fubferibers form alfo a branch of the 
cdablilliment •, together with ^ treafurer^ fecretary^ and keeper^ 
with an adequate number of neceflary fcrvanis. 

The property of the inditution is vefted in the hereditary 
governors, fubjed to the privileges of the life governors, and of 
the annual and life fubferibers. 

Every governor has a right of perfonal admiflion to the indi- 
tution, and of introduemg two friends each day to the exhibi- 
tion and gallery. ' t • 

Annual fukferibers of five guineas haye alfo the fame privi- 
leges. 

1 4 Annual 
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Anitualfubfcriberd of three guineas have perlipnal admiflieni 
widi one friend daily. 

Annual fubfcribers of one guinea^ or ten guineas in one fum 
' as life fubfcribers, have only perfonal admiflion to the exhi*^ 
fcitioii and gallery. Ladies may be fubfcribers in*the clafs of 

f roverftorsi and vote by proxy. They are alfo life or annual 
. iubfcribers, in which clafles none are qualified as voters on any 
bufinefs of the inftitution. The trea/ufer is annually chofen, 
and gives fecurity to the direftors, wil^ two fureties in the fum 
of 5000 /. The leeper^ who has the care of the premifes, and 
the whole property of the inftitution, the arrangement and con- 
ducting of the exhibition and Tales of pictures, &c. in the gal- 
lery, together with the dirediion and fuperintendance of all the 
fervants of the eftablifliment, holds that office during pleafure ; 
under the fecurity of his own bond in the fum of one thou- 
fand pounds, and that of a friend in the fame fum. 

The terms of admiffion of piSlures for exhibition and fale, in 
the gallery of the inftitution, are the fame as at the Royal Aca- 
demy, the artift being only at the expenfe and trouble of fend- 
ing them, and of taking them away at the clofe of the exhibi- 
tion. No artift can have any (hare in the direftion of the in- 
ftitution ; but they are at liberty to become fubfcribers. 
Piffures, $rc. that have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
or in any other exhibition, arc eligible to be received and 
exhibited in the Britifti gallery, if approved of by the committee 
of dire 61 ors. No deduftion whatfoever is made on any pic- 
ture or other work of art fold in this gallery ; nor on the fale of 
any pl£ture, nor can they be removed till the clofe of the ex- 
hibition. 

Befide thefe very advantageous offers to artifts, the patrons of 
the inftitution have extended the benefit, by lending the belt 
pi£lures of the ancient mafters to be placed in the room during 
the recefs of the regular exhibition, and copied by young artifts. 

Gresham College. This eftabliihment for the diffufion 
of inftrujlion in the metropolis, owes its origin to Sir Thomas 
Grelham, a very wealthy merchant, who, dying in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, bequeathed to the corporation of London 
one moiety of the buildings of the Royal Exchange, upon truft 
that they and their fuccelTors fbould every year give and diftri- 
bute, for the fuftentation of four perfons, to be chofen by the 
corporation, qualified to read leffures of divinity, aftronomy, 
mufic, and geometry, in his own dwell ing-houfe, in the parifh 
of St. Helen’s, Bi(hopfgate^ftreet„, and St. Peter’s the Poor, the 
fum of 3 oo/. ; that is, to every of the faid readers the fum of 
50A yearly each for their falaries and ftipends. The other 
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moiety of the faid buildings he gave to the mercers’ company, 
in truft yearly to pay for the finding and fuftentation of three 
perfons, by thorn to be chofen, to read ledures of law,phyfic,'and 
rhetorici with the like ftipend. And he gave his manfion*houfe|- 
with the ‘garden, ftables, and appurtenances, to the corporation, 
and the mOrcers’ company, to hold in common for the abode 
of the feven perfons by them appointed to read lef^ures. 

This pa^iotic and benevolent bequeft was not carried into ef- 
fe£^ witteut fomc oppolition, and the progrefs of the undertake 
ing was impeded by fome quarrels between the profeflbrs and 
the mercers’ company, and fome parochial difputes ; but at this 
time, the le£kures continue to be read daily in term time, at a 
room over the Royal Exchange, the rotation being, Monday^ 
divinity i civil law ; Wednefday^ z^ronomY andmufic; 

Thurfday^ geometry; Friday^ rhetoric; and Saturday^ phyfic. 
The profeilors have loo/. a year each. The .terms kept for 
reading thele ledlures are peculiar to Grefham college. They 
are five in the year ; the firft begins the Monday before Trinity 
term, of the common law, and continues thirty days ; after 
which term a vacancy or intermiflion is granted for private 
lludy and other buHtiefs, and for avoiding the concourfe of 
people in the heat of fummer. The fecond term begins the 
firft Monday in September, and continues a fortnight. The 
third term oegins the Monday before Michaelmas term, and 
lads till and ends with the fame term. The fourth begins 
the Monday next after the Epiphany, and continues for three- 
fcorc days. The fifth term begins the Monday fevennight 
after Eafter day, and ends with Eafter term. 

The Royal Institution. In the year 1800, a focicty was 
formed under the patronage of his Majefly, and incorpoxated 
by royal charter, called the Royal Inilitution of Great Britain 
for diffufing the knowledge, and the facilitating the general in- 
trodu£iion of ufeful mechanical inventions and improvements ; 
and for teaching, by courfes of philofophical le£lures and experi- 
ments, the application of Icicnce to the common purpofes of life. 
Of this undertaking an account was given in aprofpeftuSiwhich, 
with a copy of the charter, was delivered to the public. It 
Hated the various impediments which oppofed the progrefs of 
improvement, and then proceeded ; three diftind methods fug- 
gcll themfelves for the removal or diminution of the difficul- 
ties Hated above iH, To give premiums to inventors, which 
is already done by the focicty for the encouragement of arts, 
Ae. adly, To allow temgprary monopolies, which is .done by 
the grant of patents. 3dly, To dlffufe tlie knowledge, ancf fa- 
cilitate the introdu£lioa of ufeful mechanical inventions and 
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iinprovemehtSi which is propofed to be dond by the Royal In^ 
ftitution. 

In the houfe latefy purchafed in Albemarle^ftreet by the 
managers^ it is intended to exhibit to the public the completeft 
working 'models, or conftruAIons of the full lizc, of all fuch 
new and valuable inventions as are capable of being applied to 
the common purpofes of life. By this arrangement, thofe who 
adopt them may readily determine, if any failure happened in 
their experiments, whether the midakes of workmen, the ma- 
nagement of fervants, or the principle of the invention have 
been the caufe. Such a repofitory muft alfo be of infinite 
life to artificers in furnilhing models, and muft enable the 
inquirer to obtain a thorough acquaintance with the nature and 
principles of what he wifhea to imitate. Whatever is vifible 
and tangible addrefles itfelf more forcibly to the underftanding 
than can be conveyed by any graphic or written defeription : it 
is not, however, intended to ncgleft the aid of the latter ; and, 
accordingly, detailed accounts or deferiptions, accompanied 
with fuitaUe drawings, will alfo be exhibited by way of illuftra- 
tion. 

** Arrangements will alfo be made, and corrcfpondence efta- 
bliflied, for obtaining a knowledge of new inventions, both at 
home and abroad. Vifitations of manufadlories, and examina- 
nationsof the various proceffes in the arts, are likewife intend- 
ed ; and to the growing mafs of inftruftion, which may arife 
from thefc fources, the managers will add a library of all the 
beft publications on the fubje^ls for which this inftitution is 
eftabliflied. 

the application cf fcience to the ufeful purpofes of 
Ufe^ a room is fitted up for philofopliical Icftures and experi- 
ments; a complete laboratory and pliilofophical apparatus, 
with the necelTary inftruments, are provided ; and men of the 
firft eminence in fcicncc engaged to officiate in this eflential 
department. 

" Chemiflry^ with the aid of a laboratory, and complete appara- 
tus for the feveral proceffes, is taught in tlv^ moft fimple and per- 
fpicuous manner ; and the elementary knowledge fo indifpen- 
fablc to the intelligent manufafturer, is connefted with the 
great operations of art and trade. 

** From the vaft field of individual operations or feparate ma- 
nufaAories, the inquirer is led to greater works of more general 
confideration, which include not only the objefls of mechanics 
and^chemiftry«ftri£^]y taken, but likewife thofe of commercial 
operation and political economy, as the ftruAure of roads and 
forms of vehicles, the cftabliflnnent of canals, the improve- 
ment 
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fticnt riterst liarbours, and coafts^ the art of ahd vtTidua 
objeQs connected with it.” ^ * 

The funds tii the inftitution arifC) ift^FVbm fifty guineals paid 
by each hereditary fulfcriber^ who is named a proprietof} adi From 
ten guineas paid by each life fubfertber; 3d, ¥tom two guineas 
paid by each annual fubferiber ^ 4th, From particular donations 
and legacies. 

A proprietor has an hereditary transferable Jhare in the houfe 
and all the property belonging to it, has a vote in the eledion 
of managers and vidtors, and two transferable tickets 6f admtf- 
■fion to the cllablifhment and le£liires. A life fubferiber has a 
ticket of admilTion for life, not transferable. An annual fub» 
feriher is entitled to a fimilar ticket during- the continuance of 
Ills fubfcriptiori. The three claifes are alike open to ladies and 
gentlemen, and every clafs of fubferibers has the privilege in 
common of having copies of models or drawings made (at their 
own expenfe) from thofe belonging to the inftitution. 

In the houfe in Albemarle-ftreet, St. James's, the principal 
apartments are appropriated in the following way : thofe on the 
ground floor are one for the reception of the fubferibers in ge- 
neral ; and it is there v/here the moll eftcemed periodical and 
feientifle journals, foreign and domedic. He for perufal, and 
where alfo a library is formed ; the other is ufed as a board 
room for the managers, and alfo as an occafional place of meet- 
ing for the vifitors. 

Two rooms on the firfl floor have been laid together, and 
formed a temporary Icdlurc room, but is to be for the library; 
G-r)porite is tlie repolitory for the philofophical apparatus ufed at 
tlie Icftures. The olFices below are fpacious, and fuitable to 
many ufeful purpofes. 

The plan alfo comprehends the formation of a complete fei- 
cntific theatre, or Icclure room, a capacious repolitory, co- 
exteilfivc with the theatre, for the cxpofition of mechanical mo- 
dels and improvemems, and a complete laboratory. 

The ledurcs at the Royal Inftitution have been, from its firft 
foundation, atrei'nled with eager curiofity by perfons of the firft 
difthiflion in the fafliionable as weij a.s the learned w'orld. 

Journals were aifo publifhed of the proceedings, which, it was 
declared, (hould be cxclufivr.ly devoted to the difFiifion of the 
knowledge of new and intcrcftiiig fcicntific difeoveries, and of 
ufeful improvements in m'.chanics, arts, and manufaflures ; 
and particularly in making known all fuch new inventions and 
contrivances as fend* to facilitate labour, render iwmore produc- 
tive, to promote domcllic economy, and incrcafe the convenir 
enccs, comforts, and enjoy mem. s of life. 'Neither |i 61 itical‘dif- 
cuflions,Tior religious difpufes, nor the cofiimon nc^softhe flay 
were ever to find a place in thefe journals ; nor the wmmon ad- 
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veitifeau^tS’ of individuals ever to be publilhed in tfaemi on 
any pretext whatever. They occafionally contained copper 
platesi or diagrams cufin wood, for the purpofes of illuftration } 
and were fold at a price merely fuSicient to pay for the com- 
piling and printing. 

Numerous committees were formed for giving efFe£i to the 
various plans of the inftitution, and the lift of proprietors and 
fubfcribers filled with prodigious rapidity. 

The inftitution is placed under the government and diredion 
of a prefident, a committee of fifteen managers, and a com- 
mittee of vifitors of the fame number ; to thefe are added a 
treafurer, fecretary, profeflbr of chemiftry, librarian, and fome 
other officers. 

The London Institution. The London Inftitution was 
formed in the autumn of 1805, by the indefatigable exertions 
of a few public fpirited-individuals. Hie temporary houfe, 
till the managers can procure a more fuitable place, is in the 
Old Jewry. 

The defign of this inftitution is to promote the difFufion of 
fcience, literature, and the arts, its views at prefent being con- 
fined to three objefts ; viz. the acquifition of a valuable and 
extenfive library \ the difFufion of ufefiil knowledge by means 
of le£tures and experiments; and the eftablilhment of a 
reading room, where the foreign and domeftic journals, 
and other periodical works, and the bcft pamphlets and new 
publications are provided for the ufe of the proprietors and fub- 
fcribers. 

The government of this inftitution is vefted in the committee 
of managers, confiding of the prefident, four vice-prefidents, 
twenty managers, and the fecretary. 'Fhe proprietors, the 
number of whom is limited to one thoufand, paid feventy-five 
guineas for each {hare, and the life fubfcribers twenty-five 
guineas. The proprietors are intitled to perfonal admiffion 
to the library, le£lures, and reading rooms, and to one tranf- 
ferable ticket, intitling the bearer to the fame privileges. The 
life fubfcribers have perfonal admi/lton only. 

On entering the houfe, the large room behind the hall is 
fitted up for the purpofe of the proprietors and fubfcribers 
reading the Englifli newfpapers; the room on the right for 
the foreign journals and newfpapers; and that on the left for 
the Engliih monthly publications and modern popular books. 

The library is on the firft floor, and contains a numerous 
and well-fele£led variety of fcarce and valuable claffical, hifto- 
rical, knd mucellaneous books. ** 

Boaud Of Agriculture. This board, formed on fcientific 
principles, for a purpofe of acknowledged and general utility, 
pwes its origin to Sir John Sinclair. In the courle of many 
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aftive inquiries into the rerenue juld other fubje£b coniiefted 
with the profperitjr of the Britifli nationi and of many eameft; 
endeavours to meliorate the condition of the country at large, 
both by his perfonal labours and the formation of ofeful to* 
cieties, he formed an opinion that, unlefs a board of agriculture 
were inftituted for the foie purpofe of fuperintending the im- 
provement of the flieep and wool of the country, and other 
obje£ls connefled either with the cultivation or with the 
paflurage of the foil, the exertions of any private fociety muft 
foon flacken, and its labours become tifelefa and inefficient ; 
udiereas under the prote^ion of government, and the fuperin- 
tendance offuch a board, properly conllituted, (more efpecially 
if formed of perfons, who gratuitoufly devoted their fenrices 
to promote fuch valuable and truly national interefts,) every 
field would foon be cultivated to the beft advantage, and 
every fpecles of ftock would foon be brought to their greateft 
pofTible perfedion. 

Fully imprefled with the importance of the inftitution thus 
hinted at, he came to London in December 1792, and com- 
municated it to the miniller. As Sir John was in oppofition, 
his hopes of fuccefs were not very fangutne ; but Mr. JDundas, 
with chara£leriftic liberality, became fo fatisfied on the fubje£l, 
that in the progrefs of the affair through the Houfe of Commons, 
he aided it with his utmoff ability and influence. The refift- 
ance to the meafure was made by the oppofition party, who 
imagined that fome deep plot of the minifters, or feme fcheme 
of corruption or influence was at the bottom. An addrefs to the 
King was however carried, requiring theeftablifliment of a board 
of agriculture, the expenfe being limited to 3000/. per annum, 
and the projedor was appointed its firft prefident. 

The plan of the board is thus ftated by Sir John Sinclair 
himfelf. ** It is propofed that the Board fhall confift of twenty- 
four members, in the fame manner as the prefent Board 
of Trade but not to be reftrided to members of his Majefty’a 
Privy Council, as the prefident of the Rcwal Society, and other 
perfons, who are not in either houfe of parliament, may be 
ufcful members. The advantages of a great number of mem- 
bers are, firft, that it totally precludes every pofiible idea of 
giving ialaries, which would not anfwer any real purpofe of 
utility, and would at the fame time make the inftitution eapen- 
five. Secondly, it would give occupation of a public nature to 
many refpe£l;able individuals, both in and out of prliamenc, 
w ho are anxious to be employed in public bufinefs) but wha at 

* With, liowever, an uallmltcd auabcf of boaorarr and consfpondiog nembeni 
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prdTcntflitTc no p2art!Gular obje^i to which they can dire& 
attention. . ^ 

^^^^The expenfe of fuch a board may be eftimated at about 
3 Oc 07 . per annum^ to be laid out in the following manner : 

•/ r ‘ ' ' ' , ' Per Ann. 

1.. Esepenfe of the houfe, a fecretary^ and two 
clcrkai* (for the cotrefpondence will be very 

, extenfive,) may be ftated at - - £^qo o o 

a. Stationary may amount to - - aoo o o 

3.. Foreign corre(pondence rcfpe&ing the agricul- 
ture of other countries^ procuring foreign books 

, on. agriculture, (eedsi animals, and implements 
. of hufbandry ... joo o o 
t 4«.Th^ e^penfe of fending perfons to make regu* 
far annual furveys of the (late of agriculture 
; and fheep-farming, all over the kingdom, for . 
the purpofe of elcablifhing correfpondcncc, of 
afej^^rtaining. what improvements have been 
' made. in different parts of the country, the 
principal <lefefts of each diftritl in the ma- 
nagement of their farms &c. - - 50Q o 1 

5. The e^tpenfe of printing and circulating thofe 
furveyi, and other works that may be publilhcd 
unde/ the fanfrion of the board, together 
with honorary rewards to correfpondiiig mem- 
bers, who try, in different parts of the country, 

. ' fuch experiments for die improvement of 
wool, ^c. as may be recommended by the 
board - - - - ^00 o 0 

6. The expenfe of collefling the materials of a 
ftatiftical furvey of England, to be carried on 

under the Board of Agriculture - 500 o • 

7. Incidental Expenfes ... ^00 o o 

> 


£3000 o o 


** The above fum, it is believed, will be found adequate to 
the purpofes in view ^ and in order to obviate every ponil)le 
objeAion on the fcore of expenfe, it is propofed to eftablifli 
fu^ a board for five years only, merely by way of experiment, 
to be afterwards continued, in the event alone of its anfwer- 
ing the important obje£l for which it was inftituted. It was 
at^iirft intended to propofe Tome t'ldditional expenfe, to be laid 
out in premiums; but, upon farther confideration, it was 
judged more advifeable to leave the giving of mney in. pre- 
miums 
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jniums >to private ibeieticSf and icftriAriie dooationa ofa^pub- 
lie boards to honoi^ rewarda* 

That the public ought ndt to grudge fuch a fum for fo ne- 
ceflary a purple, need hardly be long dwelt upon. For obi- 
jeda of general utility, parliament has often, and ought alwaya 
to exert itfelf. The ^ard of Longitude hsb had various con- 
liderable fums laid out as premiums under its author!^, for 
rewarding fuch as have made any important difeovery in the 
point to which its attention is directed. . The culture of flax 
has been encournged by public bounties. And where is the 
object fo well entitled to national countenance and fupport, ae 
that of promoting the general interefts of agriculture, and of 
afqertaining the bed means of bringing it to perfediion ? 

<< The advantages of fuch a board are obvious. 

<< I. It is well known, that there are many focieties for the 
improvement of agriculture, in all its various branches, already 
fcattered over the kingdom, and many more would probably 
be eftabliflied, were parliament to fan£lion the objc& of fuch 
IbcietieK by its approbation. The edablifhment of fuch a 
board, there is reafon to believe, would be of incredible fervicb 
in keeping up the fpirit of fuch inditutions, in giving them a 
proper diredlion, and in procuring for them more weight and 
confequence in thofc parts of the country where they cxifti 
Befides, at prefeiit any improvements made by fuch locietiet 
are only known within their own narrow fphere ; whereas they 
might be rapidly fpread over the whole kingdom through the 
medium of a board of agriculture, with whom every one of 
them would be deiirous of correfponding. 

« 11. In regard to the idea, that the whole had better be car* 
ried on by a private focicty, it is to-be obferved, that no private 
fociety can ever have the fame weight, either with the farmer at 
home, or with foreign countries (from which undoubtedly much 
information may be obtained), as a public injlltuiion. In the 
fecond place, no private fociety could be intruded like a public' 
Board, with a power of receiving and tranfmitting letters, and 
even packets, duty free, without which, at the fame time, it 
could not be of general benefit; for it is only by frequently 
difperfing fmali tracds, and not voluminous publications, that 
the farmer can bed be indruded and roufed.to activity and ex* 
crtic^n. In the third place, a public board may eafily coUedk 
into one focus, all the knowledge and information that may be 
acquired by a great number of Imall focieties fcattered over 
the kingdom ; may make thw ufeful to each other, and mur 
tually co-operate for the general benefit of the country ; but 
that is a degree of authority, which no private fociety, however 
condituted, could poffi^ly acquire. 

III. It 
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HL It if now found that an nnion of hulbandrf and ftecpi* 
farming is the bed m^ns of bringing agriculture to perfeOion ; 
whilft, at the fame time‘i it fumiflies the raw matenals for our 
moft Valuable manufa^Iure. By carrying the improvement of 
our wooli both in regard to quantity and qualityi as far as the 
foil and climate of Great Britain will admit of (whichi if fuch 
a board were eftabliflied, might be done in the fpace of a few 
years), there is every reafon to believe that three millions per 
anntnn^ in manufa£tured articles, will be added to the national 
wealth, in addition to the benefit which the foil will receive 
from an improved fyftem of huibandry. 

<< IV. But the part of the plan from which the greateft and 
moft important benefits are to be expe^ed, is that of carrying 
on a ftatiftical furvey of England, for the purpofe of afcertain- 
jng the real political fituation of that part of the kingdom, in 
every point of view, refpe^ing which a ftatefman would wifli 
to have information. In the {hort period of about three years, 
fuch a furvey of Scotland will be completed, by the voluntary 
exertions of the clergy of North Britain ; and in the fpace of 
five years, a (imilar furvey of England may be brought to a con- 
clufion. Tl)e obje£f of fuch a furvey would be, to afeertain 
the general ftate of the agriculture, the manufadures, and the 
commerce of the country, the means of improvement of which 
they are refpe£live]y capable ; the amount of the population of 
the ftate, and the caufes of its increafe or decreafe : the man- 
ner in which the territory of die country is poiTefled and culti- 
vated ; the nature and amount of the various produflions of 
the foil, the value of the perfonal wealth of ftock of the 
inhabitants, and how it can be augmented; the difeafes to 
which die people are fubje£f, their caufes, and their cure ; die 
occupations of the people, where they are entitled to encou- 
ragement, and where they ought to be fupprefled; the 
condition of the poor, the bed mode of maintaining them, and 
of giving them employment ; the ftate of fchools, and other in- 
ftitutions formed for purpofes of public utility ; the ftate of the 
village') and of the towns in the « kingdom, and the regulations 
beft calculated for their police and good government; and 
laftly, the ftate of the manners and morals, and the general 
charader of the people, and the articles in regard to which their 
fituation is moft capable of melioration and improvement. 

<< To conclude, it is only by means of fuch inquiries, that any 
fociety can poflibly cxpc£I to enjoy all that political h'appinels 
wlpii^ it muft naturally afpirc. By afeertaining fajls with 
minut^nefs and accuracy, the real ftate of the country imift be 
made known, and the means of its future improvement pointed 
out. Every field, it may b« expefted^ will then be cultivated 

to 
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to tbft bed advantagef a 4 id every meafure will be takctij that 
can bed tend to promote the general intgreds of the commu-^ 
nitv/* 

That thU edabliihmcnt has . been attended with confpicuoua 
fuccefs and edefts eminently betieficialf . no one who perufes 
the publications of the Boards and refleAs on the increafed 
energy with which agricultural improvement has been purfued 
fince Its formation can doubu The great and mod extenfive- 
ly ufeful attempt of the baronet, that of obtaining a minute 
datidical account of the whole kingdom, could not, however^ 
be ededed. The fum allowed by government was iiifufficient, 
and as the privilege of franking was not granted to the Board, it 
could not fudaiii the heavy charge of podage, which mud have 
been incurred* It was alfo found impoilible, out of the limited 
fum of 3000 /. per annum, to furnilh copies of the reports to 
all members of either houfe of parliament who Ihould apply 
for them, without the aid of a fubfeription of ten guineas from 
each. 

This outline will exhibit to the reader the nature of the 
mod general and popular inditutions for the diffufion of 
knowledge and tafte, and encouragement of the arts and 
fciences *, but it is not to be fuppofed that it is any thing ap- 
proaching to an enumeration of the vad variety of edablim- 
ments and undertakings which public combination and private 
enterprize have formed for tliefe purpofes. Mufeums, leflure- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories are edablifhed in every part 
of the kingdMn, nor is there axi art, or a topic of human curi- 
ofity, wliich is not illudrated and familiarized by lefbures and 
models. Every town in the kingdom pofleiTes cither a iaffJt 
foclety^ where publications of merit are bought by fubfeription 
for the ufe of the parties, or a circulating library^ where they 
are purchafed by the proprietor of the houfe, and lent to 
readers, in confideration of an annual or other fubfeription. 
Works of every defcriptioii are daily iflued from the prefs, the 
reviews of literary prc^udlions are numerous, and condu£bed 
with fpirit and ability, and in* various periodical publications^ 
the progrefs of the ufeful and ornamental arts is accurately 
traced, while the great interefts, or amufing levities of human 
4ife furnifli matter to a great number of daily, weekly, and 
other papers. 

Liberty op the Press« The liberty of the prefs is judly 
conEdered one of the ny^d invaluable bleflings attending tu 
free and happy coxdUtution of Great Britain. Tbk privilege;, 
however valuable, mnft be enjoyed* like all other privil^j^St 
with fucU temperance as may prevent it from-desenerating ii\^ 
to abdfe ; .for, in thtf who fuppgrt the. un^idled licenr 
Voi.ni. C ■ tioulnel* 
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tioufnefs of the prefs are the greateft enemies to ita real liberty^ 
Where the prefs is exempt from all reftraints^ its perpetual 
offence becomes unbearable | irritation is fucceeded by violence $ 
the peace of fociety is deftroyed \ and the majority of realbning 
men find it more eafy to fubmit to a tyrannical reftraint^ 
which at firft gives reliefi although in the end it is deftru^tive 
of libertyi than to endure the miferies arifing from continual 
hoftilityt inflamed by the rancorous effufions of a fcurrilous 
and unreftrained prefs. Fortunately for this country^ its 
progrefs in this matter has not been from excelfive liberty to 
fcvcre reftrainti but from abfolute llavery to the only rationa 
freedom that can be attainedi the liberty of doing whatever 
feems good to the individual, fubje£t to tht rcfponfibility im- 
pofed by the law. How this operates with refpeA to libels 
has been mentioned in the preceding volume. 

Licensing. A reftraint on the general freedom of the prefs 
v^as empowered by the ftat. 14 Charles II. which expired in 
1692} and was ever confidered as a hard law, fince it every 
where countenanced the king’s exclufive privilege of printing, 
reftrained the number of prefles, rendered the licenfing of 
books necefiary, and impofed heavy penalties and forfeitures. 
By this ftatute, which recited that printing is a matter of pub* 
lie care, it was ena£ted, that no private perfon whatfoever 
(hould print, or caufe to be printed, any book or pamphlet, un-> 
lefs the fame (hould be firft entered in the book of the Re- 
giftrar of the Company of Stationers in London ; except ads 
of parliament, proclamations, and fuch other books and papers 
as (hould be appointed to be printed by virtue of the king’s 
(ign manual, or under the hand of one of the fecretaries of 
(late % and unlefs the fame fliould he firft licenfed by the feve- 
ral perfons therein direded ; that is to fay, all books concern- 
ing the common law were to be printed by the allowance of 
the I^rd Chancellor, tlie Lords Chief Juftices and Lor 4 Chief 
Baron, or one of them ; of hiftory, concerning the (late of this 
realm, or other books concerning any affairs of ftate, by one of 
the fecretaries of ftate } of hefaldry, ^y appointment of the 
Earl Marfhal, or if there (hould be no Earl Marlhal, then by 
two of the kings of arms j all other books, whether of divinity^ 
phyfick, philofophy, or other fcience or art whatfoever, by die 
arebbiihop of Canterbury, or bifhop of London, of by their ap- 
^pointment refpedively, or, in the univSrfities, by the chancellor or 
vice*cbancellor there, provided that the faid cnancellor or vice- 
chancellor* (hould not meddle either with books of common 
law, or matters of ftate or government, nor any book, the 
light of printing which folely anfl properly belonged to any 
particular perfon. And the printers were to fet their names* 

7 and 
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atid declaire the name of the author if required. But there 
was a pToyifo, that nothing therein ihou|4 extend to infringe 
any the juft rights and privileges of either of the univerfities, 
touching the licenfing or printing of books therein ; nor (hould 
extend to prejudice the juft rights and privileges granted by the 
king, or any of his royal predeceflbrs, to any peilon or perfons 
under the great feal or otherwife, but that they might exercife 
fuch rights and privileges according to their refpe£live 
grants. 

Modern Restraints. From the time when this aA ex- 
pired, pripUng was under no controul or reftraint, except the 
general refponfiblity for the publication of libels ; nor is it at 
this day; but in order to prevent the clandeftine fabrica- 
tion of improper publications, which might be diftri^ 
buted by perfons too obfcure and infignificant for eiF»:£lual 
punifhmcnt, the 39th Geo. III. c. 79, made to prevent the 
mifchiefs meditated by certain feditious focieties, recites and 
ena£ls, among other things, as follows : ** And whereas the 
focieties aforefiid, and many others havq cauled to be publifhed 
in great quantities, divers printed papers of an irreligious, trea- 
fonable, and feditious nature, tending to revile religion, and. ex- 
cite hatred and contempt of his majefty's perfon, government, 
and laws, and it is highly important that it ihould be known 
by whom fuch papers are printed : It is ena£led that every 
perfon having any printing prefs or types for printing, fliall 
caufe notice thereof, figned in the prefence of, and arteiled by 
one witnefs, to be delivered to the clerk of the peace, or his 
deputy, who fliall grant a certificate thereof, for which (hall 
be paid one (hilling and no more ; and fliall file fuch notice, 
and fliall tranfmit an attefted copy thereof to a fecrctary of (late. 
And every perfon who, not having delivered fuch notice, and 
obtained fuch certificate, (hall keep or ufc any printing prefs or 
types for printing, or having delivered fuch notice, and obtained 
fuch certificate, fliall ufe any prefsor types in any other place than 
that exprefled in fuch notice, fliall forfeit 20 /. Provided that no- 
thing herein fliall extend to his majefty’s printer, or to tiie two 
univerfities. And every letter-founder, or maker or feller of type 
for printing, or of printing prefles, lhall give notice of his in- 
tention of carrying on fuch bufinefs to the clerk of the peace, 
or his deputy, who fliall thereupon grant certificate thereof, 
for which (hall be paid one (hilling jind no more, and (hall file 
fuch notice, and fliall tranfmit an attefted copy thereof to a 
fecretary of ftate : and every perfon who (hall make or fell 
any type for printing, or printing prefs, without having given 
fuch notice,, and obtained fuch certificate, (hall forfeit 20 /. 
And every perfon who (hall fell types for printing, or any 
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printing ptefs as aforefa^di iba)) koep an account in Mrrlttng of 
all wr^s to whom any (uch (hall be fold) and (hall produce 
fuch account to any^ juftice who (hall in writing demand . the 
fame ^ on pain of forfeiting 20 /» And every perfon who (ball 
print any paper or booki which (hall be ipeant or intended to 
oe publiflied or dirperfedy whether fold or given away^ fliall 
print upon the front of every fuch paper, if printed on one fidp 
only, and upon the (irft and laft leaves of every paper oy book 
which (hall confilt of more than one leaf, in legible chara£ler$. 
Ids name, and the name of the city, town, pari(h or place •, 
and alfo the name (if any) of the fquare, ftreet, lane, court, or 
place in which his dwelling houfe, or ufual place of abode (hall 
be ; and in default, (liatl for every copy of fuch paper fo pub- 
liflied or difperfed, forfeit 20 1 * and alfo every peribn aflifling 
therein (hall forfeit the like penalty. Provided that nothing 
herein (hall extend to any papers printed by the authority and 
for the life of either houfe of parliament* Nor (hall any per- 
fon who (ball difperfe or aflifl; hi difperflng any paper, printed 
^ under tlie authority of the head officers of any of the principal 
officers of ilate, or of any board of revenue, or the Srmy or 
tiavy,. without tlie regulations of the aforefaid a£l being com- 
plied with, previous to tlie paflrng of the faid a£f, be liable to 
the penalties of the faid a£t. And any perfon who (liall print 
any paper for hire or profit, (hall keep one copy thereof at 
lead, on which he fliall write or print the name and place' of 
abode of the perfon by whom he is employed, and fliall keep 
the fame for fix calendar months next after the printing 
thereof, which he fliall produce to any judire who, within that 
lime, (liall require to fee the fame ; on pain of forfeiting fov 
every fuch neglefl 20 /. And any perfon to whom or in whofc 
prefence, any printeil paper not having the name and place of 
abode of any perfon printed thereon, (hall be fold or ofFered 
for falo, or given gratis^ or oifered fo to be ; or fliall be p«ided> 
fixed or left in any public place, or in any other manner ex- 
pclcd to public view, may take and convey fuch offender be- 
tore a juftice, pr may deliver him« to a condable or other peace 
officer to be carried before a judice, to ihc intent that he may 
hear and determine whether fuch perfon has been guilty of 
any odence againft this aft. Provided, that nothing herein (hall 
extend to any engraving, or to the printing by letter prefs of the 
name, or the name and addrefs, bufinefs or profeffioii of any per- 
fon, and the articles in which deals ; or to any papers for the 
falp of edateo or goods by audioii or otherwife ; nor to alter 
any rule^ regulation, or provifion in any a£t of parliament re- 
fpc£ting the printing, publi filings or clidributing any ncwfpapcr, 
or other printed paper. And if any judice fliall^ from informa- 
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tion on oatht hare reafon to fufped that any printing prefii^ or 
t]|^e8 for printingi are ufed^ or kept for ufe» without notice 
given, and certificate obtained as hereDy required, or in any 
place not included in fuch notice and certificate, he may, bv 
warrant, empower any conftable in the day time, with fuch 
perfon as (hall be called to his afliftance, to fearch znj houfe, 
room, or place, and to feize and carry away every printing prefs 
found therein, together with all the types and other articles 
thereto belonging and ufed in printing, and all printed paper 
there found. Profecutions to be commenced within three 
'months $ penalties under 20L may be recovered in a fumijiary 
way before magiftrates ; and the monies recovered are to be 
applied half to the king and half to the informer. 

Copt-Rioht. < Originally the Crown was invefted with the 
prerogative of granting patents for the printing of books, and 
this right, however injurious and oppreffive to the fubje£I, is 
referved to the king in the ftatute (21 Jas.I. c. 3.) againft mo- 
nopolies. This prerogative, however, was much difputed, and 
although many decifions were given in favour of patentees, yet 
the right became at length greatly reftri£ted, and at laft limited 
to a very fmall number of objeAs. The general rule eftablilhed 
was, that if a book had no certain author, the king had the pro- 
perty of the copy, and might grant it to whom he thought fit; 
hence almanacks, tranflations of the Bible, and the book of 
Common Prayer, were beftowed by royal grant, although it Hat 
been (haken by legal decifions with refpe£l to almanacks, and 
is frequently, and eafily evaded with refpe£l to Bibles and books 
of Common Prayer. 

For protedion of the rights of authors to the works produced 
by their own induftry or genius^ provifion was made by the 
8 Anne, c. 19., and further extended by the 41ft Geo. 3. c. 107., 
and the 54th Geo. 3. c. 156. The effed of thefe ftatutes is, 
that the author of any book and his alligns (hall have the foie 
liberty of printing it for twenty-eight years, to commence 
from the day of publilhing ; and Ihould tne author furvive that 
term, the right reverts to him for life. If any perfon within 
that time (hall print, reprint, or import any fuch book without 
the confent of the proprietor, or (hall knowingly publilh it 
widiout fuch confent, the ofiFender (hall be liable to damages, 
widi double cofts, to be recovered in a fpecial a£lion on the 
cafe, (hall forfeit the books and (heets to the proprietor, who 
(hall damalk and make them wafte paper, and (hall forfeit 31/. 
for every (heet found in hi%cuftody, either printed or printing, 
one moiety to the crown, the other to him who will fue in any 
court atWeftminfter/ In confideration of this prote£rion, and 
for the advancement of learning, the proprietor of books are 
obliged, on demand regularly made, to fend a copy ojF every 
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ivork^ .with its: maps and prints, to each of the following repofi)^ 
toti^s of i^rning. The Britifli Mufeum, Sion College, the Bod>* 
leianXihrary, the pubfic library at Cambridge, the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, the libraries of the four 
IXniverlities of Scotland, and Trinity College, and the King’s 
Iiins libraries in Dublin. 

It was determined by the court of King’s Bench in the great 
cafe of Millar v. Taylor, that an exclufive right in authors ex- 
ifted by the common law. But afterwards in the cafe of 
Donaldfon o. Becket, before the Houfe of Lords, which was 
finally determined lath February 1774, it was holden, that no 
copy-right fubfifts in authors after the expiration of the feveral 
terms created by the above llatute of Queen Anne. In confe- 
quence of this decifion an aA was pafTod in the following year 
for enabling the two univerfities in England, the four univer- 
fities in Scotland, and the colleges of Eton, Weftminiter, and 
Winchefter, to hold in perpetuity their copy-right in books given 
or bequeathed to them by authors, or their reprefentatives, upon 
truli that the profits arifing from the printing or reprinting of 
fuch books fhall be applied as a fund for the advancement of 
learning, and other beneficial purpofes of education. 

If an author or his aflignee feeks for penalties under the above 
ftatute, he will not recover them, unlefs he has complied with 
its direAions, by entering the title of his work in the books of 
the Stationers’ Company at Stationers’ Hall, London, and de- 
livering the copies as in the a£l direffed. But, in any cafe, 
the court of Chancery will grant an injunffion to reftrain a 
piratical publilher from continuing to fell a work purloined 
from another, and will oblige him to account for the profits, 
and that, in feme. cafes, with cofts. 

It has been adjudged that mufical publications are within the 
prote&ion of the ftatute ; and the privileges granted to authors 
wee extended to the inventors of prints and engravings, for the 
term of eight-and-twenty years, by the ftatutes 8 Geo. 11 . c.13. 
and 7 Geo. III. c. 38., befides an affion for damages, with 
<iouble cofts, by flat. 17 Geo. Ill, «c. 57. Alfo by 38 Geo.III. 
c. 71. artifts employed in making models akad cafts of bufts and 
other figures in alto and baffo relievo, have obtained for them- 
felyes and their afligns the exclufive property for fourteen years 
of all original models and cafts, which muft be marked with 
the name of the proprietor and the date of their publication. 

Patents. As the compofers of good books are protected in 
the enjoyment of their fair profits fpr a reafon^ble time, fo alfo, 
they who, by mechanical or other inventions, benefit the com- 
muiiitv, and facilitate the progrefs of the arts, manufactures, 
or ttade, are allowed the foie privilege of making the things they 
have invented for the term of fourteen years. The privilege of 

granting 
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mo^ng Tetters patent to this eficA is referved to the king in 
the ftatttte agaunft monopoliesi and the obuining of it is con- 
Gdered as mere matter ot rights not of fs^^^r^ fince it is never 
refufed on a proper applicationi and on payment of the feest 
which amount to about looA 

The patent is granted upon condition that the invention is 
newy or new in this country i and that the patentee (hall 
deliver a fpecification of his inventioiiy containing fuch a der 
fcription, plan, or model of the machine or article, as to be ih* 
telligible to every artill converfant in the fame trade or manu- 
faflory. Or the invention muft be fo defcribed that the public 
may, at the end of fourteen years, have the ufe of it in as cheap 
and beneficial a manner as the patentee himfelf ufes it. Hence 
if the fpecification be in any part materially falfe, defe£live, 
obfeure, or give diredtions which tend to miflead the public, the 
patent is againft law and cannot be fupported. The fpecifica- 
tions are preferred in an office for public infpe^lion i and fome 
patents, in very valuable manufa£l<lres, have been declared 
void, on account of the defighed obfeurity of the fpecification. 
In (bme extraordinary cafes, parliament has granted to the 
patentee an additional term, after the expiration of the firft 
fourteen years. 


TRADE. 

In coiiGdering of the political ftate of the Britifli Empire, 
its commerce forms a topic of the higheit importance. The 
local poGtion of the country, the wife and philofophical views 
both of its government and people, the cafe, independence and 
fecurity arifing from experienced fuccefs, and the clamorous 
envy of rival nations have concurred to point out the trade of 
the J3riti(h nation as the fureit fourcc of its grandeur, fafety, and 
happinefs. A detailed hiftory of the rife and progrefa of trade 
in Great Britain would occupy a very large fpace, andjead to 
difeuffions too extenfive for ^this work. I'lie detached notices 
intended to be given, and which arc fejefied from various au- 
thors, will be found to contain a general outline of the particulars 
molt eflential to underllood, and ibme account of various 
circumftances incident to Britllh commerce. In the firll place, 
fome general notions wdll be Hated, and in fiihfcpient divifions, 
the particulars of greateft moment, as refpeftivcJy relating to fo- 
reign and domeilic commerce^ 

Trade or conimerce ari&s out of the neceffity* or iiiclinarion 
which. impels men to defire thoie articles of property which 
they iipagino will conduce to their comfort ot happinefs, and 
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vhiet^are In the poflHTion of others. To obtain tliefe by foroff. 
or rapine would ‘ be not only a tIcIousi but a precarious re- 
courie^ and therefore* In all agesi it has been ufual for thofe 
Ivho polTcfled a fuperfluity of one commodity, to ^ive it in ex- 
change for the fuperfluity which others pbfle^ed of fpme other 
commodity. . This traffic mod probably began in the mod grofs 
and (imple of neceflarics, corn and cattle ) but as indudry pro- 
duced greater accumulations of difpofeable efFe£lS| and the 
facility of procuring various objefts led to increafed defires^ the 
obje£ls of commerce advanced, and manufa^ured goods, as 
indruments of war, articles of cloathing, and pieces of houfe- 
hold furniture, were procured from the hands of the ind^drious 
by means of barter. In procefs of time, thofe who could 
manufafturc thefe articles with correftnefs and dexterity, were 
encouraged to feparate themfelves from every other purfuit, 
and to devote their whole attention to the produfiion of thofe 
things for which there was an ample demand, and found that 
by their labour they could procure from the hands of others a 
fufficiency of all the neceflafies of life. Perpetual barter be- 
coming intricate and tedious, money was invented as an arbitra- 
ry fign, to reprefent, by an underdood valuation, the various 
nccciTarics anil luxuries, which are the objefls of commerce. 
It was even fo commodious a pofleilion, and fo highly valued in 
very early ages of the world, that it became the caule of tranf- 
ferring from one pofleflbr to another, many things which in a 
more {Imple date of foclety would have been deemed inalien- 
able ; not only corn and cattle, but land and dwellings were 
fohi j not only m^ufo£iures and labour were the objects of pay 
and purchafe, buttor money, the artizan liimfelf, his wife and 
children, and even whole didri£ls with their inhabitants were 
procured. Commerce foon aflumed a greater extent and more 
complicated form; the produce and manufa£l;ures of one 
country were traufported into others, and man, learning luxury 
. from indulgence, ceafed to be happy, unlefs he could obtain 
feme portion of whatever he confidered to be defireable in the 
produdHons of every other part of the globe, bcfide thofe things 
which grew or were manufa£lured in that where he inhabited. 
Trade becoming then the occupation of whole communities, 
large poriions of property, generally called capital^ were fet 
apart for the profecution of it ; laws were framed, fome ac- 
cording to recent hceffity, and fome founded on ancient ufage, 
for pxpte£l:ing and regulating it ; and a fyflem of mutual con- 
fidence, musual honour, punfluajity and regularity prevailed 
throughout all civilized nations. In Great Britain, commerce 
has been carried to a greater extent, cultivated with more 
circumflanccs of honourable preference, and made produdive of 
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af Bfcatcr (hate of publJe glory and general utllky than in any 
other nation recorded .in hiftory. Th^ merchanta^exeeed in 
wealth, and vie in ftatc and patronage with the nobles of other 
countries ; chartered companies wield in their hands the pro- 
fperity and peace of whole nations, and eren at home, private 
undertakers of commercial proje^ls change the face of nature, 
level mountains, perforate rocks, turn the courfe of rivers, 
convert dry plains into magnifieent lakes, and introduce into 
the recedes ^ folitude, the din and buftle of traffic and maiiu- 
faAurCj. 

Merchants. The proteAion of trade* was vety early a 
favourite object of the laws of this country. In -the time of 
Athenian we find a very remarkable law, which fays, that any 
merchant Who has made three voyages upon his own account 
beyond the Britifli channel, or naifow feas,^ (hall be intitled to 
the privilege of a Thane. It feems agreed too, from the funda- 
mental pnnciples of our government, that the ^ing cannot 
regularly prohibit trade, nor lay a penny impofitioh on it ; but 
that every man may ufe the fca, and trade with other nations, 
as freely as he may ufe the air. But notwitbftanding this 
freedom of trade, it is agreed, that the king may in time of 
war, and for the public fervice and fafety, lay an embargo on 
(hips, and employ the (hips of his fubje£ls in the public fervice ; 
but this, fays Lord Chief Juftice Holt, ought to be upon great 
emergencies, and for the public benefit, and not for the private 
intereft of any perfon or fociety. And as the freedom of trade 
and merchandize i$ fupported by the common law, fo like« 
wife are there certain cufioms and privileges annexed thereto 
by the common law, of which the* judges will take notice 
€x officio. Thefe cuiloms were firft ellablilhed to fupply 
the want of laws, and afterwards admitted . as laws. But the 
privileges of a merchant are not extended to every one wlio buys 
and fells ; nor is he from thence tb be denominated a ’merchant, 
which appellation peculiarly belongs to him who traffics in 
tlie way of commerce by importation or exportation 5 or other- 
wife in the way of emption, vendition, barter, ‘permutation, or 
exchange ; and who makes it his living to buy and fell, and that 
by a continued alBduity, or frequent negotiation in the myftery 
of merchandizing ; but thofe, who buy goods to reduce them 
by their own art or induftry into other forms than formerly 
they ’were of, arc properly called artificers, not merchants. 

Alien Merchants. Although by the policy of our con^ 
ilitution, aliens lie under feveral difabilities, and Are denied in 
many inftances the benefits of. our laws. ^ yet are they here, as 
in mod other countries, allouTcl to trade and merchandize, 
which privilege i^ confirmed to them by magna charia^ and 

divers 
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divert aAi of parliament. And as foreigners and aliens are 
allowed to- trade amongft lb ate tlwv aUowed to main, 
tain perfonal anions ; ' l^aufe otherwife' they would be inca« 
paatated to merchandize : but they cannot maintain any real 
aAioh, becaufe it is not neceffary that thn Ihould purchafe lands* 
or fettle amongft us. As to merchant ftrangers, whofe prince 
is at war with the crown of England* if they are found within, 
the realm at the begionin|; of the war* they may be attadhed 
with a privilege and limitation without harm of body or goods* 
until it be known to the king* how merchants of England are 
ufed and entreated-in their country* and accordingly they muft 
be ufed in England* the fame beingyo/ btlli ; but for merchant 
fttangers that come into the realm after war begun* they may 
be dealt with as open enemies. And no afkion can be main* 
tained by or in favour of an alien enemy. 

Factoks. As no one perfon whofe trade is extenfive can 
tranfafl all his own aihiits ; fo it is nccelTary for him to depute 
another in hU plaee* oh whofe ability and honefty he can rely \ 
and fuch perfon fo ^puted is called a faAor* who is in nature 
of a fervant* whofe au binds his mafter or principal* lb far as 
he ad:s purfuant to the authority given him. If the commilfion 
be general* as to do% mi deal therein as if it •tvenjour awn, 

the faAor is excufed if a lofs happens j but if the commiffioa 
be to fell mi di/pofe, hereby the faaor is not enabled, to fell upon 
rick* nor can he fell for an unreafonable time as ten or twenta 
years* though there be words as fit were your own, but he muft 
sell according to the ufual time* for which credit is given for 
the commodities he difpofes of. 

PaRTHZRS. Partners are joinNtenants in all the ftock and 
partnerlhip effefls ', and they are fo not only of the particular 
ftock in bmg at the time of entering into the partnerlhip* but 
riiey continue joint-tenants throughout whatever changes may 
take place in the courfe of trade } for if it were otherwife* it 
would be impoflible to carry on partnerlhip trade. Hence 
affi^iees under a commiffion of bankrupt agaiilft one partner* can 
only be tenants in common of an undivided lhare* fubjefk to 
all the rights, of the other partner. And if a creditor of one 
partner .takes out execution againft the partnerlhip effefls* he 
can only have the undivided Inarc of his debtor } and muft take 
it in the fame manner the debtor himfelf had^it* and fubjedl to 
the rights of. the other partner. So that one partner can have 
no right againft the other* in his capacity of partner* but to 
what isduedohim out of the join( ftock* after making all juft 
allowances* let the flufkuations of trade be what they may. 
'Phe whole of this doArine feems to arife out of the very prin- 
ciple upon which partnerlhip is. founded* namely* probable 
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profit, and the riik of lofs $ the advantages or difadvantages' 
of which cannot, in common jufti'cei bQ confined to one fide 
only, but muft be reciprocal throughout. But in order to con-* 
ftitute a partnerfhip, and make a perfon liable as a partner, there 
muft be an agreement between him and the oftenfible perfon 
to Jbare in all ri/ts of profit or lofs^ox hq muft have periliitted the 
other to have ufed his credit, and to hold him , out as jointly 
liable with himfelf. A man entering into an agreement, and 
afterwards fubdividing his beneficial intereft under it, among 
others, is alone liable to the performance, and the fubcontraft 
does not conftitute a partnerlhip. If two or more engage in a 
joint undertaking in the way of trade, or enter into copartner- 
ihip, it is not neceflary to provide againft furvivorihip ; for by 
a maxim of the common law, jus accrefcenii inter mercatorer 
locum non habit ; and this is for the benefit of trade and com- 
merce, that the fruits of each perfon’s labour and ihduftry 
fhould defcend to his children and family. By the cuftom of 
England, where there are two joint traders, and one accepts a 
bill, drawn on both for him and partner, it binds both, if it 
concerns the trade ; other wife, if it concerns the acceptor only 
ill a dillin£l intereft and refpe£l. Although a moiety of a 
joint ftock may be taken in execution on a judgment againft one 
partner ; yet, if copartners^beconie bankrupts, the joint eftate 
is to difcharge the joint debts in tlie (irll place, and the feparate 
eftate to pay. the feparate debts *, and if there be no feparate 
eftate, then the rcfiduo of the joint eftate, after the joint 
creditors are fatisfied, to be applied, among the feparate credi- 
tors, and fo xHceverfa ; for the comniifliOners of bankrupts are 
intrufted both with a legal and equitable jurifdiflion, and may 
therefore niarftial the different efiefts, and apply them in dif- 
charge of the different ^creditors according to equity and 
juftice. 

CoMPANiE-5. The word company fignifies perfons affociated 
for the purpofe of carrying on a particular branch of trade, or 
for fome particular purpofe, and implies, in a general fenfe, 
that they do fo with a joint ftdek. Th.c traders in a regulated 
company do not properly form a company at all ; it is only a 
fubfeription^ and the fubferibers at liloyifs might as well aqjd 
properly be termed a company, (for they ad independently, 
though fubjed to certain regulations,) as the Ruffia and Turkey 
merchants are. The meaning of the word would be of little 
importance, w'crc it not that the idea of a company carries 
with it the idea of monopcfly, of reftraint, of high prices, 
and high profits, thereby exciting prejudice againft thofe 
who belong to fuch focieties or regulated companies. .This 
has gone fo far, that it may lead fome time or other to the 
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ayboUfliing the form of fudi eoftipanie'9 i it may 

tlieiefcMre , be well tf obfe^rvOf that when the trade to a 
country is fuch .aa to require fome. geneful expenfes and regu- 
lations for its convenience, it if always well to have a regu- 
lated company. Thus it is to Turkey and Ruffia, but it 
would be totally ufelefs to the United States of America. New 
branches of trade require in many cafes a general concurrence 
and elFort to make them profper, and this is bed efte&ed 
by a regulated company.* When the trade is of great na- 
tional importance, fuch as* the Weft India trade, government 
finds itfelt under the necefli^ of providing funds for gey* jral pur- 
pofes, and the merchants nnd it neceflary for their intereft to 
meet in aflemblics, and aft in concert. The owners of fiiip- 
ping have found it neceflary alfo to aflemble, and to contribute 
funds for certain general purpofest which is, in fad, (though 
without any authority from government,) ading as a regulated 
company ; and as this is done, of their own free will, by men 
who beft underftand their own interells, there can be no doubt 
of the advantage and utility. The trading^companies in Great 
Britain are very numerous, and w'calthy, and fome of them 
will be noticed in the eni'uing details refpeding external and 
internal commerce. They are generally under the controul 
and fupcrlntendance of governors, diredors, and other ofli- 
cers, and are cither voluntary, founded on fome deed, or 
fandioned by ad of parliament or by charter. 

, Si^oPKEEPERs. This clafs of perfons, fo numerous, and fo 
cflentially neceflary in all towns, are more feparate in their 
tranfadions than merchants, dealing to a fmaller amount, and 
generally by retail, not forming commercial companies, but 
limiting tbeir undertakings to fuch objeds as can be managed 
by a principal and his partners or aifiilants. In former times, 
diftindions were made between merchants and ihopkeepers, 
which are not now in any manner preferved, except with refer- 
ence to the magnitude * of their dealings, their honour, and 
their punduality. 

Artificers. In this defcription is included the whole ma- 
Dufaduring clafs. of the community; a moft ufeful body, who 
by their in^uftry and ingenuity have contributed to the wealth 
oi their country, and raifed its rq>utatIon to the faigheft pitch 
in all parts of the world. ' 

Such are the principal divifions of perfons by whofe enters 
pri^c and adivity wealth is circulaited, and induftry made pro- 
dudive. On the feparate utility of each clafs. Dr. Adam 
Smith mak^s the following obfervations. A capital may be 
employed in four difFereiu ways : either, firft, in procuring the 
rude produce annually required for the ufe and confumption of 
' the 
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the fociety ; or» fcoondly, In msmuf^Qthring ind preparing that 
rude produce fcnr immediate ufe and cotifdtnption } or, thirdly, 
in tranfporttng either the rtide or manufad:ured produce from 
the places where they abound to tbofe where tliey are, wanted i 
or, laftly, in dividing particular portions of either into fucli 
fmall parcels as fuk the occafional demands of thofe who want 
them. In the iirft way are employed the capitals of all thofe 
who undertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, miiiest 
or filhenes} in the fecond, thofe of all mailer manufacturers s 
in the third, thofe of all wholeHile merchants ; and in the fourth, 
thofe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive that a capital 
fliould be employed in any way wliich may not be clafled under 
fonie one or other of thofe four. 

Each of thofe four, methods of employing a capital is eflenti- 
ally necefliiry either to the exiilence or extenfion of the other 
three, or to the general conveniency of the fociety. lynlefs a 
capital was employed in furnifliing rude produce to a certain 
degree of abundance, neither manufaClures nor trade of any 
kind could exift. Unlefs a capital wag employed in manu- 
faduring that part of the rude protluce which requires a good 
deal of preparation before it can be fit for ufc and confumpt’on, 
it would either never be produced, bccaufe there could be no 
demand for it ; or if it was produced fpontancoufly, it would 
be of no value in exchange, and could add nothing to tlie 
wealth of the fociety. Unlefs a capital was employed in traxif- 
porting, either the rude or manufaclurcd produce, from the 
places wliere it abounds to thofe where it is wanted, no more 
of cither could be produced than was ncccflary for the con- 
fumption of the neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant 
exchanges the furplus produce of one place for that of another, 
and thus encourages the indullry and increafes the enjoyments 
of both. Unlefs a capital was employed in breaking and divid- 
ing certain portions either of the rude or nianufa£lured pro- 
duce, into fuch fmall parcels as fuic tlie occalional demands of 
thofe who want them, every man would be obliged to pur- 
chafe a greater quantity of thb goods lie wanted, than his im- 
mediate occafions required. If there was no fucli trade as a 
butcher, for example, every man would be obliged’ to purchafe 
a whole ox or a whole fheep at a time. This would he gene- 
rally inconvenient to the rich, and much more fo to ♦^he poor. 
If a poor workman was obliged to purchafe a montl/s or fix 
months' provifions at a time, a . great part of the (lock which 
he employs as a capital in t\it inkruments of his ^rade or in 
the furniture of his ihop, and which yields him a revenue, he 
would be forced to place in that part of his ftock which is 
refervetl for immediate confumption, and which yields him 
no reveiiiue« Nothing can . be more convenient for fuch a 
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perfoiv tban to be able to purchafe his fubfiftence from 
day to day, or eveu from hour to hour, as he wants it. 
He is thereby enabled to employ almoft bis whole ftock 
as a capital. He is thus enabled to furnifli work to a 
greater value, and the profit which he makes - by it in this 
way, much more than compenfates the additional price which 
the profit of the retailer impofes upon the goods. The 
prejudices of fome political writers againft (hopkeepers, and 
tradefmen, are altogether without foundation. So far is it 
from being neceflary, either to tax them, or to re(lri£t their 
numbers, that they can never be multiplied fo as to hurt the 
public, though- tliey may fo as to hurt one another. The 
quantity of grocery goods, for example, which can be fold in 
a particular town, is limited by the demand of that town and 
its neighbourhood. Tlie capital, therefore, which can be em- 
ployed in the grocery trade cannot exceed what is fufficient to 
purchafe that quantity. If this capital is divided between two 
different grocers, tiieir competition will tend to make both of 
them fell cheaper, than if it were iq the hands of one only ; 
and if it were divided among twenty, their competition would 
be juft fo much the greater, and the chance of their combining 
together, in order to raife the price, juft fo much rbc lefs. 
Their competitim might perhaps rum fome of themfelvcs ^ but 
to take care of mis is the btifinefs of the parties concerned, and 
it may be fafely trufted to their difcretioii. It can never Juirt 
either tlie confumer, or the producer j on the contrary, it muft 
tend to make the retailers both fell cheaper and buy dejirer, 
than if the whole trade was monopolized by one or two perfons. 
Some of them, perhaps, may fometimes decoy a weak cuf- 
tomer to buy what he has no occafion for. This evil, however, 
is of too little importance to ij^ferve the public.attention, nor 
would it necefiarily be prevented by reftrifling their numbers. 
It is not the multitude of ale-houfes, to give the moft fufpicious 
example, that occafions a general difpofition to drunkennefs 
among the common people ; but that difpoiition arifing from 
other caufes ndeefiarily gives enfployment to a multitude of ale- 
houfes. The perfons whofe capitals arc employed in any of 
thofe four ways are ihemfclves proiluflive labourers. Their 
labour, when properly direfted, fixes and realizes itfelf in the" 
fubjefl or vendible commodity upon which it is beftowed, and 
generally adds to its price the value Pt leaft of their own main- 
tenance and confumption. The profits of the farmer, of the 
manufa£lifter| of the merchant, find retailer, are all drawn from 
the price of the goods which the two firft produce, and the two 
laft buy and fell. 

All wholefale trade, the fame profound author adds, all buying 
in order to fell again by wholefale, may be reduced to three dif- 
ferent 
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foent forts : Hie Boine Trade, the Foirign Trade of Confump- 
tion, and the Carrying Trade. Ute home trade it emptored in 
purchafing in one part of the £ane country, and felling in an- 
ther the produce of the induftry of that country. It compre- 
hends both 'the inland and the coafting trade. The -foreign 
trade of confumption is etnployed in purdiafing foreign goods 
for home coiifumption. The carrying trai^ h employed in 
tranfafting the commerce of foreign countrin, or in carrying 
the furplus produce of one to anotW. ' 

Under the two general heads here defcribed, Foreign and 
Home Trade, the details to be afforded on the fubjedt of com- 
merce wilt be claffed, and a few circumftances fuperadded, ap- 
plying to each. 


FORBIGM TRADS. 

The objefts for which Great Britain trades to the various 
countries of the globct what produce of her foil and of her in. 
duftry (he transits, and what articles ihe receives in return, 
will appear by the following table, extrafted from Maepheifon's 
Annals of Commerce, where it is intitled, 

« Specification of the chief articles of merchandife which 
compofe the trade with different countries, extradited from the 
books in the cuftom houfe } thofe which are firft introduced 
into Great Britain from foreign countries and afterward ex- 
ported being printed in Italics.” 

Denmark Imports — Oak>bark j cordage ; com (an uhufual 
article); indigo io,ooolbs. ; cotton 34,666 lbs. ; hides of 
horfcs and oxen ; bar iron ; kelp ; rock mofs ; fome. falted 
beef, pork and butter; furs and pe)try ; tar, timber and boards 
of great variety of kinds. 

Exports — Alum; wrought brafs, copper and iron; lead; tin; 
tinned plates; coals; grindftones; painters’ colours ; ^arthen 
ware ; glafs ; fait ; cotton goods ; woollen goods of all kinds; 
hats; Scottilh linens above ^bounty, 1,250 yards; tsnncd 
leather ; refined fugar, melafies ; train oil. 

Drugs^ indigo, logwood, and other dye Jit^s t coffee; einnamenf 
and ether Jpiees s fugar ; tobacco ; rotten. , 

Russia Imports — ^Pearl-alhes, pot-alhes, and weed-affies; 
briftles ; cordage ; fome corn ; ifinglafs, rhubarb, and fome 
other drugs ; flax and hemp ; bar*' iron ; call iron ; wrought 
iron, 24 tons ; linens, diaper, drilling and foee{ing ; pitch 
and tar ; bacon ; beef ; tongues ; bread ; rags mly a8 tons ; 
lintfeed ; fome (kins of hares, feats and calves ; bees wax« 
tallow 410,260 tons ; timber, boards, ftaves. 

Exports 





Sfip$rii!^Ahxixi ; coals ; Hates | fait ; lal amnmiac $ ipelter f 
kad^ tin} earthen-iiiiirare | glafs; wrought iron; wrought 
filver ; woolleni cottoii and filk goods of all hinds ; ftationary ; 
painters* colours ; cotton yarn ; watches ; refined fugar ; mu* 
fical indruments ; wearing apparel ; horfes ; herrings. 

Drugs s cochimalj indigo^ Ic^ood and ether dye Jlt^s e 
pepper and ether Jpkes\ ceffee / fngar ; a fnu Iryb linens ; hidies 
calicoes^ muflins^ Igfc . ; raw fik $ beaver and ether Jkins $ fetne 
prize French wine* i 

Sweden Impetts^^myt com and bread ; flax ; herring 
313 barrels; bar and caft iron ; drawn and wrought iron l j 
ton ; rock mofs; pitch and tar; timber» boardj ftavesi &c. 

Exports — Coals; lead; tin; painters* colours; cotton and 
woollen goods ; refined fugar. 

Drugs ; cochineal^ indigo^ and ether dye Jltsffs s feme ctffeeyfome 
pepper and ether fptces ; fugar ; rum and otner fpirits ; tobacco; 
feme cotton ; feme Eaft India calicoes^ tsfc* 

Poland Imports — Pearl-alhes^ weed-afhes ; fpruce beer 
1,093 barrels; wheats rye^ barley^ peas ; fome linen; boards^ 
dtaves, &c. 

Exports — ^Iron ; wrought brafs ; cotton goods ; refined fu* 
gar. 

Drugs; indigo and ether dye fluffs ; pepper and other f^ices ; 
coffee f nan ; a little fugar. 

Prussia Imports — ^Pearl-afhes, weed-aflies ; fpruce beer 
1,054 barrels; wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, rye; llav ; 
hemp ; madder ; brillles ; mill-ftones ; wool ; hides ; goofe- 
quills ; lihtfeed ; fome Ikins ; cheefe ; timber, board, itavesj 
&c. 

Exports — Alum ; wearing apparel ; beer ; wrought brafs 
and iron; coals; copperas; grindftones; lead; tin; tinned 
plates ; painters’ colours ; woollen and cotton goods ; earthen 
ware ; glafs ; fait ; fome refined fugar ; melafles ; train oil y 
fome cotton yarn. 

Drugs ; indigo ; fuffic^ logwood and other dye Jltffs ; pepper^ //- 
mentOy and ether fpices ; coffee; fugar: rum; tobacco; oil; In- 
dia goods ; Frefich wine. 

Germany Imports — Oak -bark; books, maps, prints; pic-r 
tures*; brimftone; 3,195 wooden clocks; cork; wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, rye, rye-meal, wheat, flour ; arfe^ 
nick, antimony, and other drugs; gums; Juniper berries; oil 
of turpentine ; verdigris ; copperas ; fuccus liquoritiae ; flax ^ 
hemp ; goats, ox, horfe hair; hihnan hair 2,378 lbs.; hides ; 

' * Boolci, mapi, piAures, alfo come fio 11 the other couatri^s of Europe, but la 
linaUer guakiticies, 

hops ^ 
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hops ; chip and llraw hats ; linens, cambrics, canvas, lawns, 
Holland, tabling, 8 cc . ; rags, 3,002 tons ; fomc paper ; wade 
paper to be remanufaftured ; butter and Cheefe ; beef ; pork ; 
tongues; potatoes; goofe- quills ; feeds ; filk, raw, thrown, and 
wade ; woo), Spaiiidi, &c. ; bees-wax ; calf, bear, coney, goat, 
flicep, and feal fkins ; brandy, geneva, and other fpirits ; 
darch ; Rhenifli, Tokay, French, and Spanifti wines; cotton; 
linen yarn, above 3,000,000 lbs. ; timber, boards, &c. 

Alum ; wearing apparel ; bark; beer; books and 
ftationary ; wrought brafs ; copper and iron ; filver-plate and 
plated ware ; lead ; pewter ; tin ; tinned plates * ; fait ; coals ; 
earthen -ware ; glafs; painters* colours; copperas; oil of vi- 
triol ; fal-ammoniac, and other drugs ; train oil ; wdiale-bone ; 
herrings, red and white ; cod ; oylLers ; refined fugar; mclafles ; 
tanned leather ; wrought leather ; gloves ; haberdafliery ; hats ; 
cotton goods to a large amount ; woollen goods ; filk goods ; 
cotton yarn, value 365,945 /.; watches ; mufical indruments ; 
cabinet ware ; coaches ; liorfes. 

Mother of pearl ; ^.unlkiiig canes; aloes ^ rhubarb y borax^ camphire, 
eajfia lig7ieay cajloreuviy jalopy and other drugs ; gum fenegaly and 
other gums ; cochineal y indigOy annottoy brazil y fufticy logwood y 
madder y and other d^c-jlujft ; 7nah:gany and other jV jl India goods ; 
ivory; cinnamon y clove Sy peppery gingery and other fpiceries ; 
cacao ; coffee ; j'ugar ; tea ; fago i turmeric; currants ; Indian hidesy 
ox and cow hides ; Jhins of deeCy otter y benVy foXy minky wolfy and 
almojl all other kinds ; horns ; linfced oily and other oils / rum ; 
brandy ; arrack ; Prenchy Spanijhy and other wines ; tobacco ; 
whale -bone ; cotton; cotton yarn; India piece goods ; a few Irifj 
linens. 

It is to be obferved that much of the commerce of Germany 
is for accoujit of the nations involved in war. 

Holland Imports — Oak bark, books, maps, drawings, 
painting*?, prints; corn; juniper berries; flax, hemp; mad- 
der; flower roots and Ircxs, v*due 1,074 ; a few linens ; but- 
ter; cheefe; bacon; potatoes; feeds; geneva; rags, 61,000 
tons. 

Exports — Copperas ; a few^ cotton goods ; fomc woollen 
goods ; refined fugar ; train oil, an article formerly imported 
from Holland. 

. Foreign merchandife ; nearly the fame as to Gcftnanyy hut lefs 
than half the quantities. 

Flanders Imports — Tanned horfe, cow'’, and calf hides; 
feeds; rags, 371 tons. , 

* Tinned plates, now an article of export to \cvery country, were imported from 
Germany about Sfey yean ago. 

VoL. III. L 
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Exports — Refined fiigar ; feme copperas. 

PoreigH goods as to Germany^ but in very fmall quantities ^ 
FHince Imports— i^ookSi &c.; mill-ftoiies ; verdigris; cochi'* 
lien I ; valonia ; fait, 334 weys to Scotland; feeds; brandy; 
llarch ; taI]o\V ; rye-meal ; fome wheat, barley, &c. ; bread, 
150 cwr.; beef, pork, and bacon ; butter ; tanned ox, cow, and 
call liicles. 

]l\pGits — Refined fugar ; a fmall quantity of printed cotton 
and linen goods. ^ 

Cajfta lignea^ rhubarb^ and other drttgt ; indigo^ logwood^ and 
ether dye-Jlttffs ; citwamcn ; cloves^ p^pp^^y pimento^ g^ttger^ Isfc, ; 
cacao : coffee ; fugar ,• tobacco ; India piece goods, 

Portugal Imports — Brimftone; cork; wheat and flour, 
very unufiial exports from Portugal; balfam capivi, ipecacuanha, 
gum arabic, gum fencgal, and other gums and drugs ; annotto, 
orchil, argol, cochineal, brazil-wood, indigo, madder, and 
other dye-ftuffs; 33,518,701 lemons and oranges; almonds; 
figs, raifins, &c ; Indian and other hides of oxen, horfes, &c. ; 

000 dozen goat fkin? ; other (kins; Portugal wine, 19,3^8 
tuns i Madeira, French, und Spanifh wines ; Spanifti wool, 
1,663,583 lbs. ; cotton. 

Exports — Alum ; wearing apparel ; beer ; fome books and 
ftationary ; wrought brafs, copper, and iron; 1,02 1 cannon; 
bar iron, caft iron, nails; cabinet ware ; coals; dead; pewter; 
tin ; tinned plates -, copperas ; painters* colours ; train oil ; oil 
of vitriol ; hard foap ; eartlien-ware ; glafs ; refined fugar ; 
watches ; woollen, cotton, and (ilk manufaftures ; a few linens ; 
haberdafhery ; hats. 

Barilla; briwjlone ; •iuheat<t i 4 quarters ; drugs; logwoody 
fijricy a little indigo^ and other dyefflujffs ; cinnamon and cloves ; 
fome undrejfcd fax ; cotton ; cacao ; fome fugar ; bar iron ; drawn 
and wrought iron ; tar ; Irifj linens^ value only 4,413 /. ; a few 
German linens, 

Madeira Imports — ^\Vine, 494 tuns. (Much more is im- 
ported by circuitous routes.) 

Exports — Woollen, filk, cotton, and linen manufafiures ; 
hats ; wrought and cad iron ; and xmall quantities of moft 
kinds of goods. 

Undrcjfed fax ^ fome Irifh and a few German linens ; India 
piece goods ; brandy 

Spain Imports — Barilla ; cork ; beans ; fome wheat ; black 
lead ; fuccus liquoritisc ; mahogany ; fliumack ; grapes; raifins; 
10,517,75c lemons and oranges; figs; currants; chefnuts, 
hazel nuts, walnuts, almonds ; anife feed ; oil ; brandy ^ 
Spani(h wine 3,540 tuns *, Spaniih wool^ 5,995,624 lbs. 

Exports — No BritKh merchandize. 


Cinnamons 
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Cf»ft(n 9 icn / cacao ; and nothing elfe. 

Canahibs Import— ‘'BzriWz ; copper ; fome dfugs and 
gums j orchil; Canary wlne> 47 tuns; Spanifli wine, 553 
tuns. ^ 

Export — ^Nothing. 

Straits - Currants ; fome drugs; fame dye-ftuffs. 

Export — Nothing. 

Gibraltar Imports — Barilla ; brimftone ; quick filver ; 
cochineal, indigo, and other dye-ftuffs ; almonds, raidiis, and 
other fruits ; oil ; Portugal, Spanifti, Italian, Cyprus, and 
Madeira wines ; Span I Hi wool, 33,748 lbs. ; cottdn. 

Exports — Beer ; wTought brafs and iron ; tinned plates ; 
woollen goods ; a few linens ; cotton goods to a confiderable 
amount ; hats ; v/rouglit leather ; ftationary and fome books ; 
pilchards and a few other fidi ; refined fugar; coals ; cabinet- 
ware ; and all kinds of neceffaries, the place itfelf producing 
nothing. 

Cinnamon i cloves^ pepper^ and other fpices ; coffee; fugar; tea; 
butter ; rum ; geneva ; tobacco ; fome German^ Irifs^ and Rujfta 
{mens ; India piece goods. 

Italy, including Venice, Imports — Books, drawings, 3 cc. ; 
barilla ; brimftone ; cork ; cream of tartar, eflence of lemons, 
manna, fenna, fuccus liquoritisc, and other drugs; juniper 
berries; perfumed oil; argol, galls, madder, (liumack, valonia 
and other dye-ftuffs; anchovies; almonds, figs, prunes, 
nuts, &c ; currants ; raifins ; ordinary and fallad oil ; cheefc, 
439 ftraw hats ; bugles ; filk, raw, thrown, 

and wafte ; rags, 695 tons ; lamb (kins undreffed ; goats and 
kids (kins raw and drefled ; brandy; liatues, valued at 1,368/. ; 
marble, cotton. 

Exports — Alum ; wrought brafs, iron, and filvcr ; plated 
ware ; woollen goods of ail forts ; cotton goods to a confider- 
able amount ; a few linens ; earthen ware ; glafs ; hardware ; 
tinned plates; pilchards, 32,881 hhds. ; red and white her- 
rings ; dry cod ; tanned leather ; wrought leather. 

Cochineal^ indigo ^ fuflic^ logwqod^ and other dye-Jluffs ; cinna^ 
mony clovesy pepper y ginger y ; cacao ; coffee ; fugar ; bar and 
plate iron ; India piece goods ; . ox guts ; rum ; tar ; tobacco ; 
whalebone f . 

Minorca Imports — Barilla ; lemons and oranges ; ordinary 
oil ; thrown filk ; cotton ; wool. 


* In the middle ages Genoa Aipplyed aR Europe wah alum. • 

4 What would the merchants of Italv in the miditle ages have fald to any perfon 
yvh6 would have ventured to predidi, that a country, which they hne.v good tor no* 
thing butteeding (heep and cattle, and furmthing wool, hides, kal, and tin, Ihouid 
ever fupply them with Oriental pr,;duce and manofadtures, and many wber comforca 
and luxuiies of life 

Tu% , Exports 
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Exports — A few woollen goods ; fome herrings ; feme re- 
fined fugar \ feveral other articles of lefs than i>ooo/. each in 
value. • 

Sugar : rum ; geneva : fome fptcery, 

Turkey Imports — Carpets \ copper •, cuculus Indiac, traga- 
canth, opium, fenna, and other drugs ; berries, galls, madder, 
valonia and other dye-ftufF< ; boxwood ; currants, figs, raifins, 
and other fruits ; goats’ hair ; mohair 5 goats’ Ikins ; raw filk ; 
cotton 5 cotton yarn. 

Exports — Lead; tin; tinned plates; 170 cannon, and 
other wrought iron ; watches ; fome cotton goods ; woollen 
goods. 

Cochinealy indigo^ and other dye-Jluffs ; fome cinnamon^ cloves ^ 
pimento^ and other fpices ; coffee ; fugar ; India piece goods , . 

Malta Imports — Nothing, 

Exports — A fmall quantity of beer in bottles, hitherto the 
only article of export. 

iKELAiiD Imports — Pearl-afties ; wood allies; books, valued 
at 777/. ; cows, oxen, horfes, mules, flieep, fwine ; ox, cow, 
and horfe hick s ; calf and goat ikins ; copper ore ; cork ; 
feathers; fome flax; glue ; beef ; pork ; bacon; lard; tallow; 
butter; a few potatoes; itarch; tobacco; linen, 3!i>i52,399 
yards ; fome cambrics and diapers ; linen yarn ; woollen yarn ; 
linfeed ; rape feed ; tobacco ; fome cotton ; fome wines, 
chiefly of Portugal. 

Exports — Alum ; apothecaries’ ware ; wearing apparel ; bark; 
beer ; books and ftationary ; wrought brafs and wire ; wrought 
copper ; cabinet wares ; horfes ; coals, value about 360,000 /., 
moltly from Scotland ; red and white lead, and other painters’ 
colours, oil, varriiih, &c ; copperas ; cordage ; woollen, cotton, 
and fiik manu failures of all kinds ; hats, nioftly felt ; haber- 
daftiery ; lace ; a few Pafley goods ; cotton yarn ; tan leather ; 
wrought leather ; call and bar iron ; itcel ; ironmongery, and 
hardware ; hoops for barrels ; cyder ; dry cod ; herrings, about 
106,000 barrels, moflly from Scotland ; earthen ware ; bottles 
and window glafs ; hops ; le^d tin ; tinned plates ; filver 
and plated wave ; fail-cloth ; relihed fugar ; mclalles j rock 
mofs ; fait ; cheefc ; garden und grafs feeds ; train oil ; oil of 
vitriol; (tone and flate for building ; tobacco pipes; cotton 
yarn, value 80,458 /. ; other kinds of goods in quantities not of 
1,000 /. value. : 

Pearl’-nJIjes ; pot-afies ; veeed-ajljes ; barilla ; britnflone ; fome 
•wheat and ^ flour ; drugs and gums of all kinds g indigo ^ madder ^ 
redvjood^ fifflowery and other dye fluffs ; mahogany and other •woods g 
fax undrefjed ; to*LV g hemp ; pepper and fome other fpiceries g cur^ 
rants ; fugar g tea g bar iron g faltpctre g ftlhy raw and thrown g 
Jkins of deer and other animals g rum ; brandy geneva fome 

7 wines g 
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w/W ; tobacco^ and alnwjl every other article^ though in quantities 
under 1, 000 /. • 

Isle of Man Imports — Herrings, red 5,641 barrels, white 
^5)4^7 barrels; fome plain , Irifli linen, and fome linen 
yarn. 

Exports — Coals ; flour ; fome cotton goods ; woollen goods ; 
fait; wrought iron ; other articles in fmall quantities. 

Flax undrejfed : fugar ; tea / other groceries ; rum^ ^c, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, &c. Import — Guernfey is a 
kind of ftorc-houfe for merchandize imported from foreign 
countries and lodged there, in order to fave the advance of the 
duties, till they are wanted ; and hence the imports confifl of 
all kiiids of foreign goods, but chiefly Portugal, French, and 
Spanifh wines, brandy, &c. allb fome dye-ftufFs and drugs ; 
paving ftones , cyder; worfted ftockings from Jerfey, S> 93 S 
dozen pairs. 

Experts — Cows and oxen, 196 to Alderney ; flour and fome 
corn; wearing apparel; tallow candles; coals; cordage; 
paintrrs’ cjlnurs ; cotton goods ; filk goods ; ibme woollen 
goods ; habenlaflicry ; fome Iicrrings and other fifh ; earthen 
ware ; bottles, and other glafs ; v/rought iron, hoops, and 
hardware ; filvcr ware ; tanned and wrought leather ; rock 
fait; beef, pork, and other provifions ; foap ; refined fugair ; 
ftationary and fome books ; fail clotli ; wool, 2,007 tods to 
Jerfey. 

Logwood^ and fome other dye -Jilt ffs ; drugs; J/gar ; tea; India 
piece goods ; Genua Irijhy and RuJjla linens ; coni^ cif^d 

meal ; rum ; geneva, 

Greenland Imports — Traiji oil; fpermaceti oil; '*halc- 
bonc, fjal-lkins. 

Exports — Rum for fliip ftores. 

New England Impotts — l\*arl-nflies ; pot-aflies ; flour ; 
fome Indian corn and rye meal^ fairairas ; fluimack ; fperma- 
ccci oil ; whale-boiu ; turpentine ; fome lar and rofin ; tin}ber, 
chiefly oak, fir and (laves ; Indian hides, deer Ikins, and other 
Indian peltry — alfo cochineal,* indigo, fuilic, logwood, red- 
wood, lignum vitx, mahogany, fugar, cofiee, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, obtained in trade with the Weft Indies, and Southern 
States, and imported nioftly in New England vefleJs. 

Exports — Books and (lationary ; wrought brafs, copper and 
iron ; pewter ; lead ; tin ; tinned plates ; coals ; fait ; eartlien 
ware; glafs; woollen, cotton, and filk maiiufadurcs ; beaver, 
felt, and chip hats ; thread ; Habcrdhfhery ; linens.* 

A few drugs ; fome dye-fluffs ; cinnamon^ and fome other f pices ; 
IriJls linens ; India piece goods. 

New York Imports — Pearl-aflies ; pot-aflies; wheats flour; 
fome Indian corn and meal ; ginfeng ; fiiake-root ; farfaparilla ; 

L3. fafTafras; 
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faflafras ; tar ; turpentine ; 6i1 of turpeiltinc ; rofin ; (tavci artd 
fome timber. AlfoVhe produce of the Weft Indies artd South-* 
crn States, ns New England. 

Exports — Apothecaries* ware ; wearing apparel ; books and 
ftationary ; wrought brafs, copper, iron, and filycr ; pewter \ 
lead 5 ftcel j tinned plates; copperas; painters' colours ; coals; 
fJt; earthen-ware i bottles and window glafs; hardware; 
guns : gunpow'der ; flints ; woollen goods in confiderable 
quantities: cotton goods; fome Scottifti linens; fiJk goods 5 
beaver, and felt-hats ; haberdafliery ; watches; mufical in- 
llrument?. 

Drugs ami dye^Jluffs in fmall quantities ; Irijb linens ; a fem 
RuJJia linens ; India piece goods s geneva^ 

Pen^ylvania Imports — Bark of oak and quercitron ; books ; 
fome wheat, flour, corn. See- ; ginfeng ; fnake-root ; farflipa- 
rilla ; iaflafras ; liorfe hides ; tanned ox hides ; turpentine ; 
fome tar, pitch, and rofin ; fleins of bears and deer, and other 
Indian peltry. Alfo the produce of the Weft Indies and South- 
ern States, as New England. 

Exports — ^Apothecaries* ware ; books and ftationary 5 wrought 
brafs, copper, iron 5 fteel 5 pewter; tinned plates; painters' 
colours ; fait ; earthen-ware ; glafs ; hardware ; guns ; a 
little gun-powder ; woollen goods in confiderable quantities ; 
cotton and filk goods ; fome linen and fall cloth ; beaver and 
felt-hat^ ; thread ; haberdafliery ; watches. 

Sotne drugs and dye-Jli/Jfs ; fome fpicery and grocery ; IriJIs 
linens ; a feyo Ruffla linens ; Intiia piece goods. 

Virginia and Maryland Import — Flour; fome wheat, 
IndiaVi corn, and meal, and rye ; fome pot-afhes, and a fmall 
quantify of pearl-afhes, from Virginia ; ginfeng, and fome 
other native drugs, in fm.illcr quantities than from the Northern 
States; tobacco; tar; pitch; turpentine; rofin; Haves; and 
fornc other lumber ; deer ficins, and other Indian peltry. Alfo 
Weft India produce, as Nev/ England, &c. 

Exp'srt — Apothecaries’ ware j; wearing apparel; beer; ‘fta- 
tionary and fome books ; wrought brafs, copper, iron, and 
filver ; fteel; pewter; lead; tinned plates ; painters* colours; 
fait ; carthen-ware ; fome glafs , grind-ftones ; hardware ; 
guns ; a little gun-powder ; woollen goods in confiderable 
quantities ; cotton goods ; a few linens ; (ilk goods ; beaver and 
felt hats. 

^ome dr^gs and dye-Jlu^s I fri/h linens ; fome Rtffiay and 
Qerman linens ; a few India piece goods. 

North Carolina Imports — A fmall quantity of flour and 
rprn ; tar ; rofin; turpentine ; fome oil of turpentine ; tobacco ; 
ttaves; fome deer, and other (kins. Alfo fome Weft India 
tiroduce; 
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Exports — ^Pretty near the fame articles as to Virginia ani 
Maryland, but all in fmaller quantities^ this Hate being Icfs 
populous j and great part of its imports and exports being in 
the ports of Virginia and South Carolina. 

A few Irtjh linens. 

South Carolina Imports — Some flour, Indian corn, and 
rye and meal ; rice ; indigo (probably Well Indian) ; fopie 
pitch, tar, rofin, turpentine, and turpentine oil, mollly tlie 
produce of North Carolina ; ftaves ; fome cedar timber ; deer 
and other fliins ; fome cotton, the produce of Georgia. Alfo 
fome Well India produce. 

Exports — Apothecaries* ware ; beer ; books and ftationary ; 
wrought brafs, copper, iron, and filvcr ; lead ; pewter ; paint- 
ers’ colours ; fait \ earthen-ware ; glafs ; hardware ; wrought 
leather \ woollen, cotton, and filk manufaftures s fome linens, 
chiefly bounty ; beaver and felt hatsj habcrdalliery j niufic.il 
inflruments. 

Some drugs nud dye fluffs ; cinnamon • [ri/h linen ; fome Ger^ 
man and a few Rtfffia linens ; India piece goods ; fome Ftencb witicss 
fome other wines. 

Georgia Imports — Rice ; tobacco ; a little indigo ; fome 
(laves; cedar, and hickory timber ; deer ikins and other (kins. 
Alfo fome Weft Indian produce. 

Exports — Wrought iron; pewter; fome earlhcn-ware and 
glafs ; hard-ware ; woollen, cotton, and filk nianuf.irtnrcs ; fome 
bounty linens ; beaver, and felt li.its ; haberdafhery ; cordage. 

Irfb linens ; a few German and Ruff a linens ; a few articles of 
grocery. 

Hudson's Bay Imports — Beaver, mink, otter, wolf, deer, 
bear, and fox (kins; bed feathers, poewt.; cafiorcura. 

Exports — A few coarfe woollens for the Indians ; guns ; gun- 
powder; fome wrought iron ; provifions for the company's 
people in the fa<ftorie^ or forts. 

Tobacco ; andfmall quantities of rum^ fugar^ and groceries. 

Newfoundland Imports — Cod-fif)i, 24 tons ; train oil % 
fome (kins, chiefly of lealsi Alfo fome Woit India produce. 
The fi(h is moftly carried dire£l to the Roman-CatlioJic countries 
of Europe. 

Exports — Salt ; wrought iron and hoops ; wrought leather ; 
cordage ; fail-cloth ; a few linens ; fome w(iollcn goods ; a few 
cotton goods ; fome haberdafliery; wearing apparel ; foap ; 
wrought leather ; bread, and other provifions. 

Tea ; groceries in fmalUquantities ; white (alto; beef ; pork ; 
butter ; tobacco ; wines, Portugal, French, &c ; geneva ; can- 
vafs ; German linens ; a few Jridi and Rullia linens. 

Canada Imports — ^Pearl afhes ; pot alhes ; wheat ; flour ; 
caftorcum ; elTcnce of fpruce ; train oil j beaver, cat, deer, fox, 
martinj minki mufqualbj otter, tacooDi wolfi and wolvereen 

L 4 (kins ; 
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fkins ; maftsi boards^ ftaves^ and fome other lumber. Alfo 
fome cotton, dying wopds, &c. got by circuitous trade. 

Exports — Salt ; wrought brafs ; copper ; fteel ; guns ; gun- 
powder ; flints ; books ; coals ; earthen-ware ; glafs ; wrought 
leather ; woollen goods, moflly coarfc, for Indian trade ; cotton 
and (ilk goods ; a few linens, moftly bounty'; beaver and felt 
hats ; haberdafliery ; foap ; train oil ; refined fugar ; tobacco 
pipes. 

A few drugs and dye fluffs ; feme fpices and groceries ; a little 
bar iron ; Rtffa lihens ; fome Iri/h^ and a few other linens. 

New Brunswick Imports — Mafts ; ftaves ; fome other lumber 
in fmall quantities j fome (kins. 

Exports — Wrought iron : cordage ; fome wooMen and cotton 
goods ; a few filk goods ; a few linens ; hats ; huberdalhery. 

Bar iron ; tea ; a few fpiceries and groceries ; Ifj/h Uncus ; a 
few Rujfia and other linens s a few India piece goods ; wine and 
rum in fmall quantities. 

Nova Scotia Imports — Some lumber; fome pearl alhes; 
tar and turpentine in fmall quantities ; fome flcins. Alfo fome 
Well India goods, chiefly obtainctl by captures. 

Exports — Iron and ironmongery ; hardware ; earthenware ; 
glafs 5 fait ; beer ; tallow candles ; foap ; cordage ; fome 
woollen, cotton, and filk goods ; fome linens ; hats, moftly felt ; 
wrought leather. 

A few drugs, groceries, and fpiceries \ tea ; beef ; pork ; 
butter ; Irifli linens ; a few Ruffta and other linens ; India 
piece goods in fmall quantities ; brandy ; rum ; geneva ; 
Portugal and Spanifti wines. 

Bermuda Imports — A fmall quantity of cotton. All the 
other imports from this iflarid conllft of prize goods, and a few 
trifling articles obtained in the way of trade. 

Exports — Wrought iron and copper i fome cotton and 
woollen goods ; a few linens. 

Some groceries ; Irfloy Rujfia^ and German linens^ all fmall 
quantities. 

Bahama Islands Import — CottoD, 70^,45411)5. ; brazilctto ; 
box-wood ; lignum vitae ; cedar ; mahogany ; — alfo fome of 
the fame woods, logwood, nicaragua, hides, tobacco, ScC. ob- 
tained from other countries ; and various goods obtained by 
wrecking and privateering, 

-ffx/or/— Wrought braft, copper, iren, and fdver ; pev/ter ; 
watches; gold, filver, &c. ; beer ; cotton goods ; filk goods; 
fome woollen goods; linens; hats ; haberdafliery ; cordage; foap. 

Cinnamon, • cloves, and other fpices ; tea, groceries ; German 
linens i fome Iri/h and a few Rtffta, linens ; India piece goods; 
brandy, geneva ; a little wine. 

British** West India Sugar Islands Import — Sugar; 
rum ; fmall quantitiq^ of melafies ; cotton ; coffee ; cacao, or 
’ , chocolate 
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chocolate nuts $ ginger ; pimento ; indigo ; braziletto ; log- 
wood ; mahogany; fuftic-j cedar 3 ebony ; jjellow wood ; lignum 
vitae ; quaflia ; gum guaiacum, caftor-oil, farfaparilla, turmeric, 
and fome other drugs ; Cayenne pepper ; tamarinds ; fome 
turtle {hell. Alfo hides, cotton, cacao, and other foreign 
Weft India produce obtained by trade and by war ; and wines 
carried from Madeira and other countries for the improvement, 
acquired by the voyage. 

Export — ^Wrought copper, iron, brafs, pewter, filver, See ; 
watches, gold, filver, &c. chiefly to Jamaica ; cotton goods j 
fome woollen goods ; linens, moftly low priced ; checks, Ofna- 
burg, &c. in large quantities ; hats ; flour ; corn of various 
kinds ; beef ; pork ; butter j cheefe ; herrings ; beer in confl- 
derable quantities ; and, in (hort, every article of food and 
cloathing, furniture, fhip chandlery, military ftores, coals for 
firing, and every article of accommodation and luxury. 

Groceries ; drugs ; Irijhy Germany and Eujfia linens in conjtder-- 
able quantities y efpei tally to Jamaica, India piece goods ; fome nvineSm 

Conquered French and Dutch West India Colonies 
Import — The fame produce as the Britifli iflands, only very 
little rum from any of them, exxept Tobago, which being a 
Britllh colony, is cultivated in the Britifli manner. 

Export — Jiritilh and foreign merchandize, as to the Britilh 
fugar iflands. 

CoNQUERi D Spanish Island of Trinidad Imports — Sugar, 
about 55,000 cwt. •, rum, 2,909 gallons ; cotton, 773,973 lbs.; 
indigo, 75,367 lbs. ; fuftic ; lignum vitae ; a little turtle (hell ; 
55,815 hides. 

Exports- — Confiderable quantities of linen and cotton goods ; 
provifions, &:c. as to tlie Britifli iflands. 

Tryhy Germany and RtJj'ui linens, 

Bvenos Ayres Imports — Unwrought copper ; vultures’ fea- 
tlicrs ; Iiides. 

Exports — Nothing. — N. B. I'liis was written before the con- 
quclt of that colony, but at prcfeiit, the exports are very exten- 
five, conlifting of almolb every wiaiiufacluvcd article produced 
in Great Britain. 

Cayenne — Dyc-ftufls ; hard wood; hides-; all in 

trifling quantitiCsS. 

Exports — Notliing- 

CuBA Imports — Sugar; fullic; mahogany; all in trifling 
quantities. 

Exports — Nothing. » • 

St. Bartholomew Imports — Indigo ; riicaragua wood ; ca- 
cao ; coftce ; cotton ; fome fugar. 

Exports — A few linens, and cotton goods; earthen-ware; 
glafs. 


St. 
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St. Croix j cotton i foitic fiiftic and lignum 

VJt«. ^ 

Nothing, 

St. Domingo Sugar > fultic; logwood; mahogany; 

bides. 

Nothing. 

St. Martin Imports — Salt g 

Exports — Nothing. 

St. Thomas /iw^or/r — Sugar j coffee ; cacao ; cotton ; in- 
digo ; annotto ; logwood ; fullic ; nicaragua wood ^ mahogany ; 
lomc hides ; turtle fhell. 

Exports — ^Britiih merchandize^ as to the Britifh Illands. 

Some cinnamon and pepper ; a few German and Irfh linens ; 
feme wine. 

Bat of Honduras Imports — Mahogany ; fome logwood ; 
a little fuftic ; a little cedar ; a fmall quantity of turtle fliell. 

Exports — A few of the articles ufually carried to the Weft 
Indies. 

Some Irifh linens ; beef; porh; rum: wine : all in fmall quantities, 

Florida’^ Imports — Indigo ; cotton • train oil ; fpermaceti 
oil ; whale-bone ; fkins of feals and fea elephants ; hides ; 
Indian peltry. 

Exports — Some wrought iron ; a few woollen goods, chiefly 
flannels ; linens, chiefly low priced ; cotton goods. 

German linens ; Irifis bounty linens ; a few India piece goods, 

Nootka Imports fea otter furs, the only article of 
trade in this country, are all carried to China. 

Exports — Some woollen and cotton gqods ; linens ; hats ; 
carthcn-warc ; glafs ; wrought iron j watches. 

Ciffee ; fugar ; tea ; bar^tron ; cambrich ; mufins ; tobacco ; 
rum : wine \ all in fmall quantities, 

Asia or East India and China - BooTcs ; canes; 

drugs, gums and oils of a great variety of kinds ; indigo in 
large quantities ; cochineal ; China ink ; galls ; turmeric ; feed 
lack ; ftiell lack ; flick lack ; ivory ; fans ; cane mats ; cinna- 
mon ; cloves ; macc ; nutmeg y pepper ; Cayenne pepper gin- 
ger ; fago ; fugar ; tea ; a little rice ; coffee ; preferved fruits ; 
mother of pearl fhell, and fpoons made of it ; cowries ; corne- 
lian ftones for feals ; falt-petrc ; arrack 5 cotton ; cotton 3'arn ; 
Carmania, and goats wool ; raw filk of Bengal and China • 
calicoes and mufiins of great vari^-ty of kinds ; ^cat variety of 
piece goods deltined for exportation, the confumption of them 
* <• 

* Ever fince the p^ace of 17^3 a boufes In T ondon have carried on a trade with 
FJorid^i by fending Briiiffi veHeU, Onder licences obtained from the Biiti/h and ^panifli 
governments; and the war has not interrupted the trade. The cotton of that country 
isuf the quality of the upland couon of Georgia, but much inferior to the fea ifland 
cotton of chat flate. 

in 
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in Great Britain being prohibited ; callia ; ebony ; fandal ; fatia 
and fapan woods ; fome wines carried ftom other countries. 

J^xport — Apothecaries’ ware ; books, value 14,836/.; pidures 
and prints ; ftationary ; wrought and unwrought iron, fteel^ 
lead, and tin; wrought brais, copper, pewter, and' filvcr; 
tin plate ware ; brafs and iron cannon, and other rtiilitaiy 
(lores; coals; earthen-ware; glafs; painters’ colours, oils, varnifli^ 
&c. ; cordage ; fail-cloth ; fliip chandlery of all kinds to 
a large amount, many vefTels being built in India ; leather 
tanned and wrought ; provifions ; beer ; woollen goods ; fiJk 
goods ; linens ; fome cotton goods, 8,000 yards of Britifli 
muflins; wearing apparel ; hats ; haberdafliery ; coaches, chaifeSf 
8 cc ; wax and tallow candles. 

Cortex PeruvlanuSy ginfeng^ and other drugs s a few groceries s 
chochtiical ; a little coral ; Irijh linens ; German linens ; tntenague^ 
tar : rum ; brandy ; geneva ; French ^ Portugal^ Rhent/h, and 
Spanijh wines ; fandal woody and fome other woods » , 

New Holland Imports — A little wood ; fome birds. 

Exports — Wrought iron ; woollen, filk, cotton and linen 
goods ; hardware. 

Some groceries ; fpiriiSy and ivinCy all in fmall quantities s Rttffia 
linens, 

Africa Imports — Gum arabic, fandrakc and fenegal ; cam- 
wood ; ebony j redwood 5 ivory ; a few ollrich feathers ; fome 
(kins. 

Apothecaries’ ware ; wrought brafs ; copper, iron ; 
80,806 guns ; cutlaflcs ; gun-powder; fpirituous liquors; 
earthfii-ware ; glafs; provifions; beer; woollen, cotton and 
linen goods ; wearing apparel. 

Bar Iron ; bugles ; cowries ; fugar ; tea ; groceries ; rice / rum ; 
brandy ; geneva ; IriJlj and German linens ; India piece goods to a 
large amount. 

Sierra Leone Imports — Nothing. 

Exports — Cotton and linen goods ; a few woollen goods ; 
leather ; hardware. , 

Some India piece goods ; a few Irflo and other linens ; groceries; 
iobaccOy l^c , ; all in fmall quewtities 

Cape of Good Hope Imports — Some wine, cotton and (kins. 

Exports — Articles proper for the climate, of almod every 
kind. Drugs ; grocery ; , linens ; fome provifions ; rum ; 
brandy ; geneva.; tobacco ; fome wine ; all in trifling quantities. 

Southern Fisiiery Imports — Nothing. , 

Exports — Brandyy geneva^ and wine in fmall quantitiesy being 
only for Jhip fores.. 

The following TJdcs will exhibit the number of vefllds and 
tnen employed in all parts of the United Kingdom in one year 
in carrying on its commerce. 

An 
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• Navigation Acts. The origin of thofc wife" arid patriotic 
ftatutes, known by the name of Navigation Afts, has been al- 
ready mentioned in vol. ii. p. 226, and it is intended in this 
place to fulfil the promife made in that part of the work, of 
giving a more particular account of fhefe regulations. It has al- 
ready been obferved that the clamour of foreign nations againit 
the navigation ac^ of England, as the invention of Cromwell, is 
utterly without foundation. The navigation fyftem of Great 
Britain,” fays Lord Sheffield, its able and patriotic defender, has 
not been the work of an hour, or of a day ; but has its decided* 
fandlion from experience and from time, and has been brought 
to maturity by the growtli of centuries. We are told of the vi- 
gour of Cromwell, and the animofity of St. John and refent- 
ment againft the Dutch. But the navigation laws of England 
had a much eailier commencement ; and the principle on which 
they were founded is to be traced in the early maritime fyftems 
of Europe, and was adopted not only in our charters for found- 
ing colonies in America, but long before thofe charters were 
in cxiftcnce. The celebrated navigation code of Venice and 
Genoa, at the time thofe wealthy republics enjoyed comparative- 
ly the commerce of tlic world, coilefted in the confolato del 
mare, was very early introduced, and feems almoft the original 
of the Englifli fyftem. It was evidently a very great extenfion 
of, and improvement oil the maritime fyftem of ancient Rhodes, 
whofe naval laws were fo far diilinguiflied as to have been adopt- 
ed by the Romans. Even fo far back as the 5th of Richard II- 
it was ordained, “ that no merchandize fliall be (hipped out of 

the realm, but in Britilh (hips, on pain of forfeiture;” and, 
though, fubfequent to that period, for about one hundred years, 
ill confcqucnce of the civil wars between the houles of York and 
Lancaftcr, there was little attention paid to maritime regula- 
tions by the policy of the times, the principles of the navigation 
fyftem oc^ipied the cure and attention ol fucceeding legiilatnres, 
until they were completely arranged and eftabliflied in one falu- 
tary code. In 1646, the firft ati was pafted for more efFe<£lu- 
ally fecuring the trade of the Bi-iliflr colonies in the Weft Indies 
to Britifli fliippiiig. In 1651, theafb, commonly called Crom- 
weirs Aft, was pa fled ; and another aft was pafled in 1660, 
for the encouragement of Britifli navigation, but incomparably 
better digcrted, and of more extenfivc import. This aft, by 
which the moft decifive proteftion was aflbided to the carrying 

trade and (hipping intcrellsof the empire, has been juftly term- 

• • 

* St. John having brr ught propofsls to the governtneiiC of Holland, wh ch wHe 

havghtily refufed, and having btcn, he ih^ughc, (>eif nally in u t d hy tl e 

States, loudly and cfledtually iulicicrd the £ngl</h council oiAate to paft the noble »€t 
of i6;i. Ludlow's Mem. vo .i. r. 345- 

M2 Cd 
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ed by (!r Jofiah Child* the Charta Maritima of England ; arrd 
PenGonary De Wit freaks of it as likely, in its operation, “ to 
deprive Holland of a great proportion of its trade/’ It is cfpecU 
ally and moll wifely provided by this a£l, that the Dutch mer- 
chants, who had hitherto been openly employed as agents or fac- 
tors in the Britilli colonies, fliall no longer exercife the occu- 
pation of merchants or faftors in tliofc places.” 

From th^t moment the foreign outcry againll that a£l was 
heard. By the Dutch, who had in a great degree monopoliz- 
ed the carrying trade, it was termed “ a vile aft and order 
and by the French it was loudly oppofed and decried. But 
the fame fplrit and wifJom by which they were planned conti- 
nued to maintain them ; and the time, I truG, is not at hand, 
when they ftiall be renounced or fufpended, by a temporizing 
policy, to quiet foreign folicitation, or foreign menaces.” 

Of this greatjeharter of the BritiGi naval intereft as pulTed in 
i56o, the principal eiiaftiiig claufes are : i. No goods or commo- 
dities whatfoever Ihall be imported into, or exported from, any 
of the ting’s lands, iflands, plantations, or territories, in Afia, Afri- 
ca, or America, in any other thaiiEiigliih, Irilh, or plantation built 
(hips, and whereof the maGer and at leaG three fourths of the 
mariners Giall be Euglilhmcn, under forfeiture of (liip and 
goods. 2. None but natural born fiikjefts, or naturalized, 
(hall henceforth exercife the occupation of a merchant or faftor 
in thofc places under forfeiture of goods and chattels f. 3. No 
goods of the growth, produft, or manufafturc, of Alia, Africa, 
or America, (hall be imported into England, but in fuch Giips 
as do truly belong to EngliGi people, cither here or in the king’s 
lands or plantations in tliofe parts, and navigated as in the firG 
claufe above 4. No goods or commodities of foreign growth, 
produftion, or manufafture, which Giall be brought into Eng- 
land, Ireland, jerfey, or Gucriifcy, Sec. other than in Giips 
built and navigated as aforefaid, Giall be Giippcd from any other 
place but the place of their grow'th, produftion, or manufafture, 
or from thofc ports where they can only be, or ufually 
have been, brought, under fotfeiture of Giip and goods §. 

• « Wirhout fhis afl,** fays fir Jofuh, ** wc bad n •» no'v [iCSS] been owners of 
«De half of the fiiiuping and trade, nor /huuld we tiavx employed one hair of ibe Tea. 
-men which we do at prefrnt. 

f This ii an improTement upon the of wvl gallon of 1651. It wai common to 
have Dutch metchanCs aAing aa favors ^nd agents in Englifii colonies, 

} This claufe iecured the Ea(l>lndia| Guinea, Md Levant compauier, and alfo the 
American colomes, from foreign Alps* 

$ So lately a? about the year 1755, twelve fiiips fiom Appenrwie in Denmark wcm 
jplilty of a breach of this claufe by bringing t.inbir to Liverpool, not of the growth 
•f Denmark, and were oblige«l to compound for their delinquency ; as were alfo two 
other ftips from the fame port next year for timber brought into Leith, So necefia- 
rjr is it for merchants tu be acquainted with the mercantile laws oS the coouiries they 
yropofe 10 trade to. 

Such 
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Such faked fith, train oil, and wlialc fins (as have been ufuallyu 
caught, &c. by the Englift or Irifli) not caught, Cured, &c. 
by Englifli or Irifli, nor imported in veflels truly Englifli 
and navigated as above, fliall pay double aUen$^ cufloms. 
6. No goods or provifions (hall be carried coallrwife, from one 
EngUffi port to another, in veflels whereof any (Iranger, 
not naturalized, is owner in whole or in part, and which fliall 
not be navigated as before. 7. No goods of the growth, &c.' 
of Ruflla-, as alfo no mails, timber, or boards, foreign fait, 
pitch, tar, rofin, hemp, flax, raifins, figs, prunes, olive oil, 
corn, fugar, potafli, wines, vinegar,. and fpirits, ftall be im- 
ported in any (hips but fuch whereof the true owners are Englifli, 
and navigated as aforefaid ; nor any currants, or other goods of 
the Turks dominions, but in Englifli built fliips, and navigated 
as aforefaid ; excepting only fuch foreign fliips as are built of 
that country of which the faid goods are the growth, &c. or of 
fuch port where the forefiud goods can only be, or moft ufually 
are, firft fliipped for tranfportation ; and whereof the maker 
and three fourths of the mariners at leak are of the faid coun- 
try or place. 8. To prevent the colouring or concealing of ali- 
ens* goods, all the foreign goods before named, which fliall be 
henceforth imported into England in (hips not belonging to 
England, and not navigated as aforefaid, (hall be deemed aliens* 
goods, and (hall pay all krnngers’ cukoms and port dues; 9. 
To prevent the like frauds in colouring the buying of foreign 
(hips, no foreign built (liip (hall enjoy the privileges of one be- 
longing to England, till firk theov/ners make it appear that thef 
are not aliens : and they fliall fwcar that they gs've a valuable 
confideratioii (to be then fpecified) for fuch Ihip, and that no 
foreigner has any (bare therein. Of^all which a certificate 
(hall be produced, and a regiilcr kept lo. This a£l (hall not 
extend to merchandize from any place within the Straits of 
Gibraltar, if they be brought from the ufual ports there, though 
not from the place of their growth, produ£lion, or manufa£lure, 
fo as the (liip and and crew be qualified as above. The like as 
to all £ak India commodities brought from any place eak of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Moreover Englifh (hips, navigated as 
above, may import from Spain, Portugal, the Canaries, Azores, 
and Madeira, all forts of gegds of the plantations of Spain or 
Portugal. IX. Bullion, prize goods, corn, and fait, and fi(h 
from Scotland, in Scotcli built fliips, and three fourths of the 
mariners the king’s fubjefls, are excepted out of this a£l ^ and 
feal oil from Ruffia, in Englifl^ (hips, with three fourths Englifh 


* Ev«r fitite thif aA pafTed, there ia an officer cftablifliefl at ihe cuftom houfe, 
cJled ihe fuiv^or »/ tAta£i 9/ fwvigfitin, ynha keepe a regifter of all Biluffi buUt 
veflclf. 
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Mariners* it: French (hips in our ports (hall pay 5s. per ton^ 
fo Ibmr as Engli(h (hjps in French ports pay 50 Ibis per ton •. 
13. Nofugar, tobaccoi cotton, wool, indigOi ginger, fullic, or 
other dying woods of the growth or manufafturc of our Afian 
.African, or American colonies, (hall be (hipped from the, 
faid colonies to any place hut to England, Ireland f, or to 
fome other of his majefty's faid plantations, there to be landed ; 
under forfeiture as before. And to make cfFjciual this laft 
claufe, (for the foie benefit of our own navigation and people,) 
the owners of the (hips (hall give bonds, at their fetting out, 
for the due performance thereof.” 

Thefe were called enumerated commodities ; and by the ails 
of the 15th, 23 d, and 23d, of this reign (the firft for the encou- 
ragement of trade, and the others for preventing the planting 
of tobacco Ml England, and for regulating the plantation trade) 
the enumerated commodities in tl'*c firll a6i were exprefsly prohi- 
bited to be carried to Ireland till firfi: landed in England. The lift 
has undergone frequent alterations, and probably many others 
will be hereafter found neceflary. 

According to circumftances of various times the operation of 
this a£t has been partially fufpended, and the benefits of a free 
commerce with GreatBritain and her colonics allowed for limited 
periods to other nations. Of late, too, feveral nfls have pafled, 
dtrej^ly militating againft the navigation laws, which are thus 
enumerated and remarked on by Loid Sheffield. The law com- 
monly known by the name of the Dutch Property Aft, and 
yrhich very much extended the privMeges of neutral bottoms, 
was paiTed in the 35th of George III, for the avowed purpofe 
of fecuring the property of the Dutch emigrants J. 

In the next year, the 36th of George HI. c. 17. an aft was 
paiTed giving power to the privy council to permit all veficls, 
under the fame pretence, to bring from any country goods 
of any fort, which, according to the navigation laws, could 
be imported only by Brltifh fliips, duly navigated, or by (hips 
duly navigated alfo of the countries whence the goods were 
brought. . 

According to this law all merc.Tandize imported in foreign 
(hips was to pay no duty, until taken out of the warehoufe for 
confumption, though the like merchandize, if brought in Bri- 

* Thi* Diitch were exempted from fhii imp< fiiion of firry f>ls p.r ton by ihr ttejfy 
rtf Kyf* ck« m -ch to thedan)a|$e of Franc^p the French council ot tr.df aHirm in 
their report 1701) fince that duty^ which befme produced from & Co 70. ,000 liviti, 
ROW ( I •’ey) Rt^ucei hat 100,000. 

f Ire' and Uleftoot in all fabfequent adts, ^nd expiefsly excsptrd in that of az, 4/, 
Cha)i. il. c. ao 

X Ihit dtt. though temporary in iCi ob}«d^, laid the foundation of, and furnifhed 
fhe pretence for Che ful^fequent aAs, by witich fucb objedtiunable aod unflccelTary 
fcif .rs were giwcn Co privy cuuncili, &c. 
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tifli veflels, was charged with duty immediately on importation. 
Here, then, was a manifeft injury to'the Britifli merchants ; yet 
if Britilh (hips had been permitted to enter ^heir goods under the 
fame power tliere would have been (llll greater mifchief in the 
regulation : for, in fuch cafe, we Ihould have had no Britifli 
(hips duly navigated ; or, at lead, thofe which were not duly 
navigated, and foreign vedels, would have ftill enjoyed fuperior 
advantages, becaufe they could have more eafily completed thejr 
crews, and at lower wages. 

Thefe afts of the 35th and 36th were further continued by 
the a£ts of the 39th and 40th of the king, until the id of Janu- 
ary, 1804; and finally, an act pafled in the4adof the king, 
to terminate alfo in the year 1 804, for repealing thefe feveral a£ts, 
or fuch of them as had not been prcvioufly repealed, and for ena- 
bling the privy council to permit goods to be imported in (hips 
of any country, of not lefs than 100 tons, or in Britifli ihips 
navigated according to law, from any part of America or the 
Wed Indies, not under the dominion or his majedy. For thefe 
laws, lord Sheflield proceeds, there was not even a pretence, but 
fuch as referred to temporary circumdances. During the late 
war, when in confequence of the didurbed date of the greater 
part of the two hemilpheres, a very confidcrable portion of the 
produce of the world was likely to be brought into this country 
for fafety, or for a market, it was thought advifable, for the 
prefent to fuffer all goods tp be imported in neutral (hips ; and 
a large importation took place of the produft of the countries at 
war, as well as of neutral nations ; and the goods were permit- 
ted to^be warehoufed, both for home confnmption^ and rc-expoJt- 
ation. But although thefe laws may have aVifen, in the whole, 
or in part, from fuch principles or fuch pretences, they arc not, 
therefore^ to be vindicated. Some of them afforded great advan- 
tages to foreign (hips, in permitting articles of merchandize to be 
dored, which they did not allow to Britifli veflels j and all of 
them, in principle, obvioufly amounted to a complete fufpen- 
fion of an eflential part of one navigation code, and were admit- 
cd through laxity of principles, and want of perception of the 
true fpirit of that fydem, Th*cy were favoured indeed, by the 
idea, that merchandize could not be brought into this country 
without leaving fomething behind on re-exportation. But here 
ends the apology which is to be offered for them ; and why any 
of them (hould have been allowed to continue in force after the 
peace, and till 1 804, it will not be eafy to aflign a re^fon. Thefe 
if they augmented the quantity of merchandize brought to 
this country, certainly incrcafal, in a very unneceflary degree, the 
quantity of foreign tonnage employed in our carrying trade ; 
and all the advantages thus held out to foreign (hipping were 
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i^uHtrly etfeulutd! to eftabliOi that tnidc in the hands of the 
Amdricansj on the coficlufion of the war, when fuch a num- 
ber oi tranfpdrtSi and fo many fhips, feamen, and artificers 
were to be difcharged from tne public fervice, as would be 
fully equal to the carrying on of the whole of o]ir commerce. 
Under fuch circumftances, therefore, what was to be the pro- 
bable rcfult ? Thofe (hips were to be laid up, by difcouragc- 
mcnt, in our'ports to rot, and thofe feamen, together with the 
numerous claffes of perfons occupied in Ihip building, were to 
be difperfcd abroad in fearch of employment, and many to be 
feduced into the fervicc of other nations, or to pafs over to 
America, and, confequently they and their progeny to be loft to 
their native country for ever.’* 

Dr. Adam Smith ftates the following objedlions againft the 
navigation aft in general. “ The aft of navigation is not fa- 
vourable to foreign commerce, or to the growth of that opulence 
which can arife from it. The intereft of a nation in its com- 
mercial relations to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant 
with regard to the different people with whom he deals, to buy 
as cheap and fell as dear as polTible. But it will be moft likely 
to buy cheap, when by the moft perfeft freedom of trade it 
encourages all nations to bring to it the goods which it has oc- 
cafion to purchafe; and, for the fame reafon, it will be moft 
likely to fell dear, when its markets are thus filled with the 
greateft numbers of buyers. The aft of navigation, it is true, 
lays no burden upon foreign (hips that come to export the pro- 
duce of Britifli induftry. Even the ancient aliens' duty, which 
ufed to be paid upon all goods exported as well as imported, has, 
by feveral fubfequent afts, been taken off from the greater part 
of the articles of exportation. But if foreigners, either by pro- 
hibitions or high duties, are hindered from coming to fell, they 
cannot always afford to come to buy ^ becaufe coming with»- 
out a cargo, they muft lofc the freight from their own coun-^ 
try to Great Britain. By diminifhing the number of fellers, 
therefore, we neceflarily diminifli that of buyers, and are thus 
likely not only to bu^ foreign goods dearer, but to fell our own 
cheaper, than if there was a more perfeft freedom of trade. 
As defence, however, is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the aft of i\avigation is perhaps the wifeft of all the com- 
mercial regulations of England, "When by the aft of navigar 
tion, ite further obferves, England afiumed to herfelfthc mono- 
poly^)^ the colony trade, the foreign capitals which had before 
bccft employed in it were neceflarily withdrawn from it. The 
Engliih capital, which had before carried on but part of it, was 
5now to carry on the whole. The capital which had before fup- 
]plie4 the colonies with but a part of the goods which they want- 
ed 
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from EuropOi was now all that was employed to fiipply tifaeai 
with the whole. But it could not fuppl^ehem with the whole^ 
and the "goods with which it did fuppty them were oMeflarily 
fold very dear. The capital which had before bougbt but u 
part of the furplus produce of the. colonies^ was now aA thaC 
was employed to buy the whole. But it could not buy tho 
whole at any thing near the old price, and, therefore what^i* 
ever it did buy it neceHarily bought very cheap. But in an 
nloyment of capital in which the merchant fold very dear and 
bought very cheap, the profit muft have been very great, and 
much above the ordinary level of profit in other branches of trade. 
This fuperiority of profit in the colony trade could not fail ttf 
draw from other branches of trade a part of the capital which 
had before been employed in them. But this revuHion of capi- 
tal, as it mud have gradually increafed the competition of capW 
tals in the colony trade, fo it muft have gradually diminilhed 
that competition in all thofe other branches of trade ; as it muft 
have gradually lowered the profits of the one, fo it muft have gra» 
dually raifed thofe of the other, till the profits of all came to a 
new level, diflerent from and fomewhat higher than that 
which they had been before. This double of drawing 

capital from all other trades, and of raifing the rate of profit 
fomewhat higher than it otherwife would have been in att 
trades, was not only produced by this monopoly upon its firft efta» 
blifiiment, but has continued to be produced by it ever fince. 

Firft, this monopoly has been continually drawing capital 
from all other trades to be employed in that of the colonics. 
Though the wcalch of Great Britain has increafed very much 
fince the cftablifiiment of the a£f of nlivigation, it certainly has 
not increafed in the fame proportion as that of the colonies. 
But the foreign trade of every country naturally increafes in 
proportion to its wealth ; its furplus produce in proportion 
to its whole produce ; and Great Britain having injgrofled 
to herfelf almoit the whole of what may be called the 
reign trjde of the colonies, and her capital not having increaf- 
ed in the fame proportion as the extent of that trade, (he could 
not carry it on without continually withdrawing from other 
branches of trade fome part of the capital which had before 
been employed in them, as well as withholding from them a 
great deal more which would otherwife have gone to them. 
Since the eftablifliment of the a£t of navigation, accordingly, 
the colony trade has been continually inercafing, while many 
other branches of foreign tr»de, particularly ot that to other 
parts of Europe, have been continually decaying. Our manu- 
fa£furcs for foreign fale, inftcad of being fuitea as before the 
of navigation, to the ^neighbouring market of Europe, or 
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to the tnore diftant one of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean fea, h;iye, the greater part of them, been accom- 
modated to the ftill more diftant one of the colonies to the mar- 
ket in which they have the monopoly, rather than to that' in 
which they have many competitors. The caiifes of decay in 
other branches of foreign trade, which, by fir Mathew Decker 
and other writers, have been fought for in the excefs and 
improper mode of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the 
increafe of luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growth of 
the colony trade. The nierchantile capital of Great Britain, 
though very great, yet not being infinite ; and though greatly 
increafed fince the aft of navigation, yet not being incrcafcd 
in the fame proportion as the colony trade, that trade could not 
pofiibly be carried on without withdrawing fomc part of that capi- 
tal from other branches of trade, nor confequently without fome 
decay of thofe other branches. England, it muft be obferved, was 
a great trading country, her mercantile capital was very great, 
and likely to become ftill greater and greater every day ; not 
only before the aft of navigation had eftablifhed the mono- 
poly of the colony trade, but before that trade was very con- 
Cderable. 

Secondly, this monopoly has neceftarily contributed to keep 
up the rate of profit in all the diflFerent branches of Britifh trade 
higher than it naturally would have been, had all nations been 
allowed a free trade to the Britifh colonies. The monopoly of 
the colony trade, as it necefiarily drew towards that trade a 
greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would have gone to it of its own accord *, fo by the expulfion 
of all foreign capitals it necefiarily reduced the whole quantity 
of capital employed in that trade below what it naturally would 
have been in cafe of a free trade. But, by Icflcning the com- 
petition of capitals in that branch of trade, it necefiarily raif- 
cd the rate of profit in that branch. By lefiening too the 
competition of Britilli capitals in all other branches of trade, 
it necefiarily raifed the rate of Britilli profit in all thofe other 
branches* 

Whatever raifes in any country the ordinary rate of profit 
higher than it otherwife would be, neceflTarily fubjefts that 
country both to an abfolute and to a relative di fad vantage in 
every branch of trade of which fhe has not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of 
Britifh labour as the caufe of their manufaftures being under- 
fold in foreign markets ; but the;^ are filenc about the high pro- 
fits of ftock. They complain of the extravagant gain of other 
people, but they fay nothing of their own. The high profits 
of Britifh flock, however, may contribute towards raifiiig the 
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price of Britifli manufa^iures in many cafes as much, and in « 
fome perhaps more, than the high wages of Britiih labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great Britain, one 
may juftly fay, has partly been drawn and partly been driven 
from the greater part of the different branches of trade of which 
file has not the monopoly ; from the trade of Europe in parti- 
cular, and from that of the countries which lie round the Me- 
diterranean fea. 

It has partly been drawn from thofe branches of trade, by 
the attraAion of fuperior profit in the colony trade in confe- 
quence of the continual increafe of that trade, and of the con- 
tinual infufficiency of the capital which had carried it on one 
year to carry it on the next. ^ 

It has partly been driven from them, by the advantage which 
the high rate of profit, eflnbliflied in Great Britain, gives to 
other countries, in all the different branches of trade of which 
Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

In thefe ftatements, Adam Smith is accufed pf deferting 
fa£l and experience, for the fake of fpeculation and thedry ; 
his arguments are combated with great force, and the mifehief 
of all the indulgences and conceflions by which the Britifh go- 
vernment has weakened the operation of the navigation daw 
is clearly pointed out by many authors, and particularly by lord 
Sheffield, whofe publication called Strtfiures on the neceffity of 
inviolably preferving the navigation and colonial Syftem of Great 
Britain^ merits the moft attentive confideration. Following the 
fame line of argument with the noble author, and adopting many 
of his calculations and deduflions, Mr. Oddy forms the fol- 
lowing conclufion. The neceffity and policy of fufpending the 
Britifh navigation adt can be jullified in time of war only; 
then it is a fource of profit to foreign nations at the expence of 
Great Britain but if we arc to judge of the profperity of the 
country from paHTcxpcrience, that it can fupport great burthens, 
it is the fliipping which is the fundamental caufe of our bearing 
thofe burtljens j and, tliercfore, it appears policy to exempt 
Britifh fliipping from taxation as a fource of revenue. Wc 
fliould confider, that though the goods can bear a tax, the 
carrier may not be able to do fo ; and when the queflion is 
about the nation being its own carrier, matters fbould be 
managed not only with great delicacy, but with great libera- 
lity ; for any tax upon our fliipping afts as a premium to foreign 
{hipping, confequently prejudicial to our own. . It has al- 
ways been a maxim of naticYis, and a juft one t90, that in- 
dividual profperity fliould give way to the welfare of a 
ftate \ but where both can be materially benefited, then 
policy commands that we fliould fecure thofe advantages. The 
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navigation z6t of this country is the foutldatien .on which Uie 
colofTal monument of ^ur naval viflories. glorieS) and national 
jMfwer^ is built; and although our fuperiority lias beenfo much 
exclaimed againftby all, a French author, the moft confpicuous in 
the ranks when iffuing his fplcnetic envy againft Britain exercif* 
ing the fovcrcignty of the feas, has candidly afked« ** What 
nation having the power would not do the fame ?” When then our 
cxiftcncc, as a great and powerful nation, depends upon our 
navy, and when our (hipping is a nurfery for that navy, every 
prote£lion and facility (hould be given to promote it ; every re- 
ftraint or burthen to difeourage it (hould be done away. It is 
a floating, infecure property of individuals, always precarious 
and liable to lofs ; it therefore requires the foftering aid of go- 
vernment, when we have near us, at home, competitors like 
the northern nations ; and acrofs the Atlantic the Americans, 
whofe enterprizing fpirit and vigilance is making head in a more 
formidable manner than we are aware. 

Merchant Ships. The extenfive commerce carried on by 
means of.veffels of this defeription has given rife to a variety 
of regulations which will be noticed in the order adopted by 
Mr. Abbott, in his treatife on the law of Merchant (hips and 
fe^men. 

Pkopertt. — One or more perfons may acquire the property 
rf a JInp by building it at their expcncc, or by purchafing it of 
another, who has authority to difpofe of it. Upon the death 
of the owner, his intcreft devolves upon his perfonal reprefcn«» 
tacives. In the cafe of purchafe however it is necefTary that the 

J ^erfoQ who takes upon him to fell, (hould have power to do fo ; 
or although a fale of other goods by the perfon who is in 

E ofieflSon of them does in many cafes veil the property in the 
uyer, even when the feller himfelf has neitljcr property in them, 
nor authority to difpofe of them, the fame cannot take place 
with refpefl to (hips, as there is no open market for the fale of 
them. Indeed this (^lecics of property appears from very early 
times to have been evidenced by written documents, and at pre- 
fent always is fo, which other moveable goods rarely are ; and 
therefore the buyer has in this inftance the means of afeertain-^ 
ing the title of any perfon whooflbrs to fell, and can feldom 
be deceived except by his own fault. The mafter of a (hip 
poflTeflbs every power ncceflary for the employment and naviga- 
tion of the' (hip ; but he has unlefs in a cafe of extreme ne* 
ceflityi^aifthority to fell the (hip ; he may however, in cafe of 
neceflto, borrow money upon dir credit of the (hip or its furni<» 
ture with the a(rent of the crew. He may alfo, in cafes of ein 
titoe heceflity, fell the (hip, but no perfon can fafely purchafls 
of the mailer in any other cafe ; and although he be.him- 
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^If pnrt ownet of the (liip^ jtt will not hU fale be good for 
more than his own part $ for the iiitereft of the part owners 
is fo far difl;in£t, that one of them 'cannot dilpofe of the (hare 
of another ; whereas in articles of ordinary (ale, one partner 
may in general transfer the whole property, if the tranfa£lion^be 
without fraud. 

cd 

nation and fale of a (liip, as unfit for fervice, from fome court 
or judge having jurifdiftion in maritime affairs. No fuch jurif* 
di^ion is known to the law of England. Thefe condemnations, 
as they are called, fomctimes made abroad, upon the furvejr 
and report of captains or carpenters, have no binding force 
in this country, but the fa£l, upon which they profefs to 
be founded, may be litigated by the parties intcreffed in difput- 
ing it. 

The property in a Chip being always evidenced by written 
documents ; thefe documents not only furnifli the owner with 
proof of his property, but alfo enable him to difpofe of it, when 
-the (hip is at fca, or in a foreign port. When a fliip is here in 
the country of its owner, and a delivery of adual po'fiefiion is 
neceffary to give a perfeil title to the buyer, in cafe of a fale 
of the whole (hip ; for although as between buyer and feller the ’ 
fale may be completed by payment of the price with delivery 
of poffeflion, yet if the buyer fuffer the feller to remain in pof- 
feifion, and aA as owner, and the feller in the mean time become 
bankrupt, the property will be confidcred as remaining in him 
to be difpofed of for the benefit of his creditors ; and fometime^^ 
alfo, if an execution iflue upon a judgment againfi the feller^ 
the fale may be deemed fraudulent and void as againd the par- 
ty, who has obtained the judgment. But in cafe of a fale,- 
or an agreement for fale, of a part only, it has been thought 
fufficient, if the vendor, having delivered the muxiinieiits of 
his title, ceafed from the time to as a part owner, a£lua[ 
delivery of a part being (aid to be impoilible. 

Another mode of acquiring property in a (Iilp is by capture 
from an enemy in time of war, legalized and fandlioned by a 
fentence of condemnation in a court of the capturing pbwer^ 
conftituted according to the law of nations. In this cafe how- 
ever, if the capture is made by a fliip belonging to his majefty, 
the prize is formally condemned to the king, and the value 
diilributed among «hc captors ; and if the capture is made by a. 
private (hip, in which cafe the fentence is in form a Condemna- 
tion to the captors, a fale will always be the mod convenient 
mode of afeertaining the value, both for the purpofe of didri-* 
butioA amdbe the captors, and of payment of the duties to the 
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in foreign countries, by procuring a fentence of condem- 
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king ; and the a£ls of parliament which give to prizes the pri- 
vileges of Britifli (hl^Si prefume a fale and provide regulations 
accordingly. Capture by pirates who are merely robbers at 
fea, does not diveft the property of the owner ; and in a very 
early period of our hidory a law was made for the reftitution of 
property fo takeni if found within the realm, belonging as well 
to llrangers as to Engliihmen. But capture by an enemy^ in 
the exercife of war between two nations, does, according to 
the laws of nations, wholly diveft the property of the owner, 
and transfer it to the captor or the fovereign of his ftatc at 
feme period. 

Register. All commercial nations have, for the advance- 
ment of their individual profperity, conferred various privileges 
of trade upon the ftiips belonging to their own countrymen , 
and the Icgiflature of this nation has for the fame purpofe, at 
different periods, ena( 9 :ed laws fuitable to the circumftances of 
the times, requiring, for the exercife of feme particular branches 
of commerce, fliips not only of fhe property of its own fubjefts, 
but alfe of tlie built of its own dominions. It has however at 
all times been the policy of the legiflature to confine the privi- 
leges of our trade, as far as was confiftent with the extent of it, 
to {hips built within the king’s dominions ; but it was refervecl 
for the prefent reign to behold the (hip building of the country 
advanced to fuch a date as to warrant the confinement of thefc 
privileges exclufivcly to (hips of that defeription, or taken as 
prize in war. And accordingly this meafure was carried into 
execution by a ftatute, made in the 26th year of his prefent 
majefty’s reign ; referving however to fuch foreign built (hips 
as were then the property of his fubjefts, the privileges to 
which they were then entitled by the exifting laws. For the 
more effcflual execution of this important meafure of public 
policy, various new regulations were introduced, to afccrtaiii 
die built and property of iliips, which have been fince improved 
by fubfequent ftatutes, as experience flicwed that feme parti- 
culars, notwithftanding the great attention paid to the original 
ftaiute, and the great talents emploj'.d in framing it, had not been 
fufiiciently provided for by it. Thcfe provifions are not lefs 
happiiy calculated to prevent the commifiion of private fraud 
upon individuals, than to advance the public policy of the date, 
by the notoriety of property obtained through the medium of a 
public regijlcr^ a meafure adopted with numerous improve- 
ments from the wifdom of former times. The fubje£I of thefe 
provifions are all merchant Ihipil^' employed upon the fea, whe- 
ther in the coafting trade or diftant voyages, having a deck, or 
being of the burthen of fifteen tons and upwards ; and either 
built in Great Britain, or Ireland, Jerfey, Gtiernfey, the 
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Ifle of Mani or the colonies, plantations, iflands, and territonea 
under the dominion of his majefty, in Afil, Africa, or Ameri- 
ca ; or taken in lawful war and condemned as prize ; with the 
exception of veflels not exceeding thirty tons, and not having 
a whole or fixed deck, and being employed wholly in the 
** fifhery on the banks or Ihores of Newfoundland, and of the 
parts adjacent, or on^the banks or Ihores of the provinces of 
« Quebec, Nova Scotia, or New Brunfwick, adjacent to the 
** gulf of Saint L«)wrence, and to the north of Cape Canfo, or 
of the iflands within the fame, or in trading coaftwife within 
** the faid limits ; which latter veflels are not liable ta be 
regiflered, nor to any hindrance or moleftation for not being 
regiflered.” 

Such fhips, however, muft belong to fome of his majeft/s 
fubjefls not refiding in any country which is not under the 
dominion of his majefty, unlefs he be a member of fome 
Britifh fa£lory, or agent for, or co-partner in, a houfe or co- 
partncrfhip a£lually carrying on trade in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 

No (hip fhall be deemed Britifh built, or enjoy the privilege 
belonging to that charafler, if rebuilt ^ or repaired^ in a foreign 
port at an expence exceeding fifteen JIAUings per ton, unlefs fuch 
repairs (hall be neceffary by reafon of extraordinary damage 
fuftained during her abfence from the king’s dominions, and to 
enable her to perform her voyage, and return to the king’s domi- 
nions in fafetyi and unlefs, before the repairs arc made, themafter 
fhall report upon oath, or affirmation if a quaker, herconditioa 
to the Bricifli Conful, or chief Britifti officer, if there be any on 
the fpot, and caufe her to be furveyed by two perfons to be 
approved of by him, and deliver to him in writing the particulars 
of the damage fuftained \ and verify upon oath, or affirmation, 
the particulars and amount of the repairs, and the neceffity of 
them ; which fuch conful or officer is required to certify under 
his hand and feal. And if a fl)ip is repaired in a foreign port, 
the mafter fliall, if required, make proof on oath, or by affirma- 
tion, of the nature and amouiit’of the cxpence of the repairs, 
before the principal officer of the cuftoms, at the port within 
his majefty’s dominions at which he fhall firft arrive ; and if 
the expence fliall exceed fifteen fliillings per ton, and the mafter 
fliall not deliver the certificate before mentioned, the fliip fliall 
be deemed foreign built. 

Place. The place of regittry is in general the port from and 
to which the fhip (hall ufually trade, or, being a new lliip, fhall 
intend to trade ; and at or near w^hich the hufband, or acling 
owner or owners refide, but four of the commilfioners of the 
cuftoms in England, or three in Scotland, may, if they fee fit, 
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the regift^r to be made !n a diiTcrent port ; and prize 
ihipSt condemned in Guernfey, Jerfey, or the lllc of Man, muft, 
in order to fecure the duties, be regiftered either at Southampton, 
‘Weymouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Falmouth, Liverpool, or 
Whitehaven* 

CnTiFicATE. In order to obtain a certificate of regiftry in 
Ae cafe of a new (hip, the perfon applying mud produce a full 
and true account under the hand of the builder, of the denomi- 
nation of the {hip, time and place of building, tonnage, and 
same of the firft purchafer, and mull make oath that the fliip is 
Ae fame as thus deferibed by the builder. In the cafe of a 
prize (hip, the owner mull produce a certificate of the con- 
demnation, under the hand and feal of th*:' judge of the court, 
and an account in writing of all the particulars, contained in the 
form of the certificate of regiftry, made and fubferibed by one 
or more (kilful perfons, to be appointed by the court to furvey 
Ac ftiip I and muft alfo make oath of the identity of the fliip : 
And if the prize has been condemned in the foreign colonics, 
oath muft be made of the funi for which the fhip was fold, 
and an account of that fum muft be fubjoined to the cerriiicate, 

• in order that the duties may be paid upon the (hip's arrival in 
Great Britain; where indeed they muft be paid, whether the 
Aip has been fold or not, before the Ihip can be intitlcd to the 
privileges. And further, if the prize was a fhip of war, the 
pre-emption of the Aip, furniture, and ftores, muft be offered 
to the principal officers and commiffioners of the navy ; and 
the pre-emption of the guns, arms, and ordnance ftores, muft 
be offered to the mafter-general and principal officers of the 
ordnance ; and their certificate of the tender of them, and of 
their rcfufal to purchafe, produced to the officers appointed to 
make regiftry. 

Oath. Before the regifter is made, an oatli muft be t.aken 
and fubferibed in the form fet forth in the ft.itutes. This oath, 
in the cafe of private perfons, is to he made by the owner, if 
only one ; if two owners, and both refident within twenty miles 
of the place of regiftry, by both; if both or either be refident at 
a greater diftance, by one only : if more than two owners, by llie 
greater part, not exceeding three, if refident within twenty 
miles ; or by one, if all are refident at a greater diftance ^ and 
if three or more, and three do not attend, oath muft further be 
made that the abfent are not lefident within twenty miles, and 
have not wilfully abfented themfelves to avoid taking the oath, 
or are prevented by illnefs from attending. In cafe of Ae Eaft 
India Company or other corporation, the oath is to be made by 
the fecretary or other officer authorized by the corporation. 
But as ihips are fometimes built in Newfpundland^ and in thofe 
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parts of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunf- 
wick, adjacent to the Ginph of Saint lAwrence, and to the 
North of Cape Canfo, on account of owners refiding in hit 
inajefty^s European dominions, the oath may, in the abfence of all 
the owners, be ta^en there by the hulband or principal agent of 
the fliip, and a certificate of regifter granted to be in force un- 
til the (hip’s arrival at fome port in the king’s European domini- 
ons, where it may be regiftered on the oath of the owners; and 
then the certificate becomes void, and the fliip is to be regiftered 
anew upon the oath of the owners, as in the cafe of (hips built at ^ 
home. The oath to be thus madecontains the name and deferip- 
tion of the vcflci, the name of the inaftcr, and^of every part owner, 
with otheir particulars tending fo prove them to be fubje^isof 
hii Majeftyby birth, denization, or naturalization; and concludes 
with a pofitive averment, that no foreigner, dirc£Hy or indU 
refliy, hath any (hare or intereft in the fliip. 

View. And in order to obtain a true and accurate deferip- 
tion of the (hip, one or more perfons appointed by the commif- 
fioners* of the cuftoms, or in the iflahds, &c. by the command- 
ers in chief, are to go on board, and examine, and admeafure 
the (hip : and if it is neceflary to take the admeafurement, while 
the (hip is afloat, are to do fo in the particular mode prefertbed 
by the ftatiites. The regifter to be made, when all thefe pre- 
vious (teps have been taken, fpecifies the name, occupation, 
and refidence of every owner ; the name of the (hip ; the place 
to which (lie belongs ; the name of the mafler ; the time and 
place of the built, or capture, and date of condemnation ; the 
name of the furveying officer, the number of decks and mads ; 
the length, breadth, height between decks, or depth of the 
hold, tonnage ; particular kind and manner of building ; galle- 
ry, and kind of head, if there be any. And of this regifter a 
certificate is to be granted by the colle£lor or comptroller ofvthe 
cuftoms in Great Britain or the Iflb of Man, or the governor or 
lieutenant governor, or commander in chief, and principal 
officer of the revenues of the cuftoms in Jerfey, or Guernfey,. 
or the foreign territories. • 

Bond. But before the certificate of regiftry is delivered out, 
a bend muft be executed by the maftcr of the fliip, ^^nd fuch of 
the ’owners as perfonally attend, before the perfon authorized 
to grant the certificate, or before any other perfon, and at any 
other place, by permilTion of the commiffioners of the cuftoms, 
or of the commander in chief of the European iflands or foreign 
territories before mentioned ;«in a penalty, varying ki proportion 
to the burden of the (hip, but never exceeding loooL as a fc- 
curity,that the certificate ffiali not be lent, fold, or difpofed of, 
VoL. UI. N . .but 
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but folely ufed for the fehric^ of the ihip for wliich it h 
granted ; and in cafeof the lofs, capture, ordeftrudionof theihip^ 
or of the transfer of the whole or anv (liare of it to a foreign^ 
eri be delivered up to the perfons autnorized hj the ftatute to 
receive it. 

Change of Proprietors. Whenever the mailer of the 
fhip is changed, the certificate mud be delivered to the perfon 
authorized to make regidry at the port where the change (hall 
take place, who Is to indorfc upon it a memorandum of the 
change, and give notice thereof to tlic officer of the port of regider, 
who is to make a memorandum of it in the book of regiders, 
and give notice thereof to the comm iffioners of cudoms: and 
the new madcr mud execute a freih bond fimilar to the original 
fecurity. 

Name of Ship. Td prevent the frauds formerly committed 
. by changing the names of (hips % the name, by which a fliip 
has been regidered, mud never be changed, and mud be paint- 
ed, with the name of the port to which (he belongs, in a 
confpicuous manner on the dern of the fliip. 

Shape. If any regidered (hip is altered afterwards in form or 
burden, by being lengthened or built upon, or changed from a 
^ (loop to a brigantine, or from one denomination of veiTel to 
another, by the mode of rigging, or fitting, fuch (hip mud 
be regidered anew, as foon as (he returns to the port to which 
(lie belongs, or to any other, In which (lie may be regidered. 

Number. The certificates thus granted, are to be numbered 
progreffively by the perfons granting them, beginning a nume- 
ration every year ; they are alfo to copy them into a book to 
be kept for tbatpurpofe, and traiifinit txaft copies to the com- 
milTioners of cudoms at London, or Edinburgh, according to 
the department to winch they belong,; and copies of thofe 
tranfmitt^d to Edinburgh are afterwards to be tnuifinittcd to 
the commiffioners of the cudoms in lingland. 

Production oi- Certificate. The mader of every regif- 
tcred flilp* mud, on demand, produce the certificate of regillry 
to the principal officer of every port in his Majedy’s domi- 
nions, or to the llrltifh conlul, or chief Britifli officer, in " 
any foreign port, to which lie fliall arrive, under" the penalty' 
of 100/. 

Loss. So valuable an indrument* ought to be kept with the 
greated i^e ; but as it may ncverthelefs happen to be lod or 
miflaid, new regider and certificate may be grai\tcd upon 
taking the (^th before mentioned, and entering into a bond for 
delivepng up the old certificate, if found, and making no 
improper ufe of it. If the lofs be difeovered, when a lliip belong- 

1 ing 
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ing xo this countiljr is in planlfatiolis ilbroad> the Certificate 
granted there wiU be in force onljr until return homfii 
Detention. And as it has Ibmettmes happened that the 
mafier of the (bipi who is necefiarily introfted with the poflef^ 
fion of the certificate, while the fliip is at ieS} has ohftinately 
refufed to deliver it, when the owners have had occafion fpr it ; 
the Jegiflature has twice endeavoured to provide a reinedy for 
this evil. Firil, by a llatute made in the lad year of his prefent 
Majefty’s reign, by which it is ena&ed, *‘That on complaint made 
on oath, by the owner of any veflel, whofe certificate (hall be 
fo detained and refufed to be delivered up, of.fuch detainer and 
refufal, to any juftree of the peace refiding near the place, it 
fliall be lawful for fuch juftice, by warrant under his hand and. 
feal, tocaufe fuch mafier to be brought before him, to be exa- 
niinedi and if it ftall appear that the famb is not loft or miflaid, 
but is wilfully and malicioufly detained, themafter fliall forfeit 
loo/. and on foilure of payment in two days, be committed to the 
common gaol, not lefs than fix months nor more than twelve. 
And the juftice may iflue a warrant to fearch for fuch certificate, 
and if found, to icftore it to the owner, and if not found, the 
juftice (hall certify the detainer, refufal, and conviClion, to the 
perfons who granted the laft certificate of regiftry^ who (hall, on 
the terms and conditions of the afls being complied with, make 
regiftry of fuch veflel de nttvo^ and grant a certificate conform- 
ably to the diredlions of the afl:s, notifying on the back the 
ground upon which the veflel was fo regiftered de novQ.^ 

By a fubfequent ftatute, it isenafted, « That in cafe the mat 
ter of any fliip who fliall have received her certificate of regif- 
try (whether he fhall be a part owner or not), fliall wilfully detain 
and refufe to deliver it up to the proper officers empowered to 
make regiftry, and grant certificates on requifition from the ow- 
ers, they may make complaint on oath againft fuch, mailer to 
any juftice of the peace refiding near the place, or to any mem- 
ber of the fupreme court of juftice, or any juftice of the peace 
in the colonies ; and fuch juftice or other magiftrate ihall, by 
warrant under his hand and feal, cjiufe fuch mafter to be brought 
before him, to be examined j and if it ihall appear that the faid 
certificate is not loft or miflaid, but is wilfully detained ; the 
mafter ihall forfeit loo /. and on failure of payment be com** 
mitted to gaol not lefs than fix months nor more than twelve.” 
This ftatute does not authorize the magiftrate to grant a fearch 
warrant, but it requires the detainer to be certified, and a new 
certificate of tegiftry granted, in tjic fame words as the jg-eceding 
ftatute. 

Sale of Ships, 'fhefe fevetal regulations arc applicable to 
Britiih fliips, while they remain the property of the original 
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owners. Other ptovifions made by the ftitutes to regi^late 
the transfer of the property M/hollyi orin patt^ from one per- 
Ibn to another; and nO transfer canf»be valid vrithout a com- 
pliance with them. Ini die firft place^ ^the firft bf the ftatutes 
now under conflderation ena^s, that when the', property of any 
velTel (hall be transferred from one to an^er of his Majefty’s 
fubje£lS| the certificate of the regidry (hall be truly arid accu- 
rately recited, in Words at length, in the bill or other inftrumcnt 
of fale, which (hall otherwife be void. A fubfequent ilatute 
reciting, that upon this claufe doubts had arifen; whether ev^ty 
transfer of property was required to be tnade by an inftrumcnt 
in wHting ; and, whether contra£is ox agreements for the tranf- 
fer might not be made without fuch an inftrumcnt, enaAs, that 
no transfer, contrail, or agreement for transfer, of property, 
in any veffel, made after the ift January 1795, (hall be valid 
or effectual, unlefs made by bill of fale, or inftrument in writ- 
itig, containing fuch recital as preferibed by that claufe. 

But this is not the only requifite to a transfer of property. 
Further requifites are introduced by the ftatutes. 

Firft, When an alteration of property takes place in the port 
to which the (Iiip belongs. In this event, the firft of the re- 
cent ftatutes, remrriiig to the ftatute 7 and 8 William, c. aa, 
which requires, ** That in cafe there be any alteration of pro- 
perty in the fame port, by the fale of one -or more (hares in any 
Ihip, after reciftering thereof, fuch fale ftiall always be acknow- 
ledged by ina^rfemehi on the certificate of the regiller before two 
witneffes, in order to prove that the entire property in fuch (hip 
remains to fome of the fubje£ls of England, if any difpute 
arifes concerning the fame further direfls, That in every 
fuch cafe, befides the indorfement required by the faid a£l, 
there (hall be indorfed, before two witneffes, the townj place, 
or pariffa, where every perfon to whom the property in any (hip 
or veffel, or any part thereof, (hall be fo transferred, (hall 
refide ; or if fuch perfons ufually refide in any country, not 
under the dominion of his Majefty, but in fome Brlti(h fadory, 
the name of fuch faAory ; or, if fuch perfons refide in any fo- 
reign town or city, and are not members of fome Briti(h factory, 
the name of fuch foreign town or city, and alfo the names of 
the houfe or copartnerfoip in Great Britain or Ireland, for or 
With whom fuch perfons are agents or partners ; and the perfons 
to whom the property of fuch veffel (hall be fo tTansferredj or 
their agent, (hall alfo deliver copy of fuch indorfement to 
the perfcris authorized to make regiftry and grant certificates, 
who are to caufe an entry thereof to be indorfed on the oath 
or affidavit upon which the original certificate was obtained ; 
and alfo make a memorandum of the fame in a book of regi- 
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fteirs/ and forthwltli give nottcf thereof to th^ jcotnmiflipnert.; 
of the cttftoms in England or Scotland^ •under whpni they 
refpedlively a£t.” 

Secondly, When an alteration takes place during the abCmce 
of the (Itip from the port to which (he belongs, dn this cafe, 
the 34 Geo. III. c. 6B. provides, << That if any (hip or veflel 
be at fea, or abfent from the port to which (he belongs at the 
time when an alteration in the property is made^ fo tint an in- 
dorfement or certificate cannot be immediately made, the fale, 
or contra£t for fale, (hall notwithflanding be made by bill of 
fale, or other inflrument in writing, as before direded, and a 
copy of the inftrumenc delivered, and an entry indorfed on the 
oath or affidavit, and a memorandum made in the book of re- 
gifters, and notice given to the commiffioners of the cuftoms, 
as before diredled ; and within ten days* after the veflel (hall 
return to the port to which (lie belongs, an indorfement (hall 
be made and figned by the owners, and a copy delivered in man- 
ner before mentioned, otherwife fuch bill of faU, or contmA, 
(hall be void ; and entry (liall be indorfed, and a memorandum 
made, in manner before direfted!” And as - in cafe of the 
owner’s refldence out of the king’s dominions, it would be im- 
poffible to comply with fevcral of the requiCtes before men- 
tioned, it is provided, That in all cafes, where the owner of 
any (hip fhall refidc in any country not under fhe dominion of 
his Majefty, as member of fomc Britifh faflory, or agent or 
partner in any houfe, carrying on trade in Great Britain or 
Ireland, at the time when he (hall transfer fuch property in any 
Blip, fo that an indorfement cannot be made immediately, nor a 
copy of the bill of fale, or inflrument, be delivered, nor an 
entry indorfed on the oath or affidavit, nor a memorandum 
made in the book of regifters, nor notice given to the commif- 
fioners of the cuftoms as before mentioned, the fame may be. 
done at any time within fix months after fuch transfer, and 
within ten days after fuch owner, or fome perfons legally author 
rized for thatpurpofe, (hall arrive in this kingdom, if the (hip 
is then in any port of this kingdpm, and if not, then within ten 
days after its arrival, an indorfement (hall be m^e by the owner, 
or fome perfon legally authorized, and a copy delivered as be- 
fore mentioned, otherwife the bill of fale, or contra^, (hall be 
void ; and entry thereof (hall be indorfed, and a memorandun^ 
made, as before dire£led.” 

In all cafes, however, when a (hip is required to be regiftered 
anew, upon any transfer of tb$ property wholly or ig part, the 
regiilering officers are authorized and dire£led to require the bill 
or other inflrument to be produced } and, if it is not produced, 
they are not to regiiler the (hip anew, but four of t^e commif- 
(ioners of cuftoms in England, or in Scotland, or fhc 
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commander in chief in Guemfeyi Jerfey, and the foijeign terrif 
tones; may, if application ia made to them, upon due con(i- 
deration of the particular circumftasices of the cafe, giye direc- 
tion for rcglftering the Ihip anew, and granting a certificate, not- 
withflanding the bill or other inftrument of fale (hall not have 
been produced, if all other regulations are complied with. 

Under this head of transfer of property, it feema fit to notice 
the provifioha made by the legiflature to prevent fuch transfer 
from being made to a' foreigner. A transfer of any (hare to a 
foreigner would deprive the (hip of its privileges, and, confer 
qucntly, greatly prejudice the other owners; and to prevent this 
evil,it was ena«ed by 13 Geo. III., That no foreigner, or other 
perfon, not being a natural born fubjefl: of his Majefty, (hall be 
entitled to, or (hall pujehafe, orcontra£b for, any part or (hare 
of any Briti(h vefTel, belonging on^y to natural born fubjefls, 
without the confent in writing of the owners of three-fourths 
in value, at Icaft, of fuch vcflel, indorfed on the certificate of 
the regiftcr before two witnefles; and all agreements, contrafts, 
purchafes, and fales of any (hare of any Britilh fliip, made or 
concluded by any fuch foreigner, without fuch confent, and 
not indorfed as aforefaid, fliall be abfolutely null and void.” 
The 34 Geo. III. c^ 68. alfo declares, That whereas Britifli (hips, 
the property of which is in whole or in part transferred to per- 
fons not being fubjefts of his Majefty, arc not entitled to the 
privileges of Britifh (hips, and to prevent frauds in the employ- 
ment of fuch (hips as Britifh ; they are now by law required, 
in certain cafes, to be regiflercd de novo ; for which purpofe, it 
is neceiTary that fuch (hips (liould proceed, with all due dili- 
gence, to the port to which they belong, or to any other port 
in which they 'may be legally regiftcred, in order to be regiitejcd 
de novo. It is enafted. That from the ift of March 1795, as 
often as any fiich transfer of property in any (liip (hall be made, 
while upon the fea, in cafe the mafter is privy to fuch transfer, 
or in cafe he is not fo privy, as foon as he fhall be acquainted 
therewith, fuch veflel fliall proceed diredly to the port for 
which the cargo then on board da deftined, and (hall fail from 
thence to the port of his Majelty's dominions to which (he be- 
longs, or to any other fuch port in which .(he may be legally 
regiilered by virtue of the faid ad ; and fuch (hip may take on 
board in the port for which her original cargo was dcftiricd, or 
in any other port being in the rourfe of her voyage to the port 
in which (he may be fo regiftcred de mvoj fuch cargo, and no 
other, as fliall be deftined, and may legally be carried to fuch 
port of his Maje fly’s dominions, where flie may be fo regiftcred 
de Hovo. And, if fuch transfer of property fhall be- made, 
while the veflel is in aqy foreign port, and the mafter is privy, 
or if not, as foon as he (hall become acquainted therewith, fuch 
• ^ veflel, 
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after having dclIverccUhc cargo then onboard at the port 
ror which it is dedined, fhall to the port of his MajeftyV 

^minions to which flie belongs, or any other port, ,m which 
ihc may be legally regiftered, and may take on board a proper 
cargo to be difeharged at the port of his Majefty’s dominions, 
m which fhe may be fo regiftered de novo. And, if fuch trans- 
xer of property is made while the (hip is on a fifliing voyage, 

transfer, or, if not, as foon as 
he mall become acquainted, the veflel, after having finiflied her 
hilling voyage, without touching at any foreign port, except 
for repairs or refrefliments, or delivery of the cargo, (hall fail 
to t le ^rt of his Majefty’s dominions to which flic belongs, or 
where Ihe may be legally regiftered, and take on board fuch 
cargo as may be legally carried, and be regiftered denovo; but, 
on failure, the fliip or veflel fliall, to all intents and purpofes, 
be c^iidered foreign, and not again regiftered, and entitled to 
Uritiih privileges, unlefs upon fpecial reprefentation to four or 
more commiflioners of the cuftoms in England, or three in 
jtland, or proper perfons abroad, who may order- the fliip 
to be regiftered, and again entitled to the privileges of a Britifli 
^ip, and a certificate fliall be granted accordingly. But fuch 
hips mull comply with all the regulations required by jaw con- 
cerning the firft regiftry ; and no fliip, of which the property is 
o tran^err^, (hall be regiftered de novo, unlefs. (he return to a 
proper Bntifli port within twelve -months after the transfer ; 
unlefs on a voyage to the eaft, or the Cape of Good Hope, or 
to the welt of Cape Horn, and then within two years, except 
cafes of fpecial reprefentation. 

Shares. The fcveral part-owners of a fliip are tenants in 
^ other of their refpedlive fliares : each has a * 
diftindt, although undivided, intcreft in the whole; and, upon 
the death of any one, his (hare goes to his own pcrfonal repre- 
en tatives, and does not accrue to the others by furvivorfliip. 

A pcnmia chattel, vefted in feyeral diftincT: proprietors, can- 
no po lb y be enjoyed advantageoufly by all, without a com- 
mon conlent and agreement among them : to regulate their 
enjoyment, in cafe of difagreement, is one of the hardeft talks 
ot legillation : and it is not without wifdom, that the Jaw of 
England, in general, declines to interfere in their difputcs, 
eaving it to themfeJves, either to enjoy their common property 
y agreement, or to fuffer it to remain unenjoyed, or perilh by 
their diflenfion, as the beft method of forcing them to a com- 
mon confent for their common benefit. The law-<»f this coun- 
try, while it authorizes the majority in value to employ the 
lliip « upon any probable defign,** takes care to fecure the in- 
tcreft of the diflentient minority from being loft in the cm- 
ployment, of which they difapprovc. And for this purpofe, it 
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has been the pra£);lce of the G^urt of ^ A<clinlnilt]f» from 
remotle times, to take a (lipulation from thofe,r;Who defire to 
fend the (hip on a voyage, in a fum equal to^thc value of the 
(hares of thofe who difapprove of the adventure, either to bring 
back and rellore to them the (liip, within. a limited time, or to 
pay them the value of their fliares. When this is done, the 
dmentient part-owners bear no portion of the expenfes of. the 
outfit, and are not intitled to a (liare in the profits of the un- 
dertaking ; but the (hip fails wholly at the charge and ri(k, and 
for the profit of the others. This fecurity may be taken upon 
a warrant obtained by the minority to arrell the (hip ; and it is 
incumbent on the minority to have recourfe to fuch proceeiU 
ings, as ^he beft means of protefling their intereil ; or, if they 
forbear to do fo, at all events they (hould exprefsly notify their 
dilTent to the others, hnd, if pofTible, to the merchants alfo, 
who freight the (hip. With regard to the repairs of a (hip, 
and other ncccffaries for the employment of it, one part-owner 
may, in general, by ordering thefe things on credit, render his 
companions liable to be fued for the price of them. , Yet, if 
the perfon w'ho gives the credit on fuch an occafion docs not 
at the time know that there arc other part-owners, he may fue 
him alone, from vrhom he receives the orders. But one part- 
,owner cannot, by ordering an infurance of the fliip, without 
authority from another, charge the other with any part of the 
premium, unlefs the other afterward affent to the infurance. 
The intcreft of part-owners in a (hip, and in the profits and 
lofs of an adventure undertaken by their mutual confent, is not 
aflFeAed by the bankruptcy of one of them taking place after 
the commencement of the voyage, although he has not paid his 
full (hare of the outfit. In fuch a cafe, if the other part- 
owners have, in that charafler, paid the expenfe of the outfit, 
or made themfcives refponfibic for it, they will have a right to 
dedufl his (hare from the portion of his profits to be paid to his 
afiignees. 

Master. The mafier is the perfon entrufted with the care 
and management of the (hip. Tlis power and authority are fo 
great, and the truft repofed inliim if of fo important a nature, 
that the greateft care and circumfpedion ought to be ufed by 
the owners in the choice and appointment. It appears by the Inn- 
guag| of the antient fea-laws and ordinances, that the mafier was 
foritxi^Jy in almoft every infiance a part owner of the (hip, and, 
coiifequently interefied, in a tworfdid character, in the faith- 
ful dilcharge of his duty. At pre(bnt, it frequently happens 
that he has no property in the (Uip. The law of fomc countries 
requires , a previous examination of the perfon to be appointed 
to this important office, in order to afeertain his nautical cx-^ 
|»ericnce<ind (kill ; in other countries he is liable to be punKhed 
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aa^ crimmali if, having unjertaken the chargei he is found in« 
competent to the performance of it. lii tins countrjr the ownert 
are, except in one cafe, which relates tothe Have trader left totheir 
own difcretion, as to the ikilMnd bpnefty of the mafter; and, 
although he is bound to make good any damage that may, hap-* 
pen to the ihip or cargo, by hi| negligence or uniki^ulnefs, if 
be is of. ability to do fo, yet he cannot be punifhed as a crimU 
nal for mere incompetence. Ine regulation in the navigation 
a£l requiring the mailer and a certain portion of the crew to be 
Britiih fubje£ls, has already been noticed; by fome late 
ilatutes, thefe reflridions have been, in fome degrdb, varied, 
andihe 34 Geo. III. c. 68. that if any goods (hall be 

imported or brought, exported or carried coaftwife, contrary 
to any of the prpvifions of this ad, the; goods, vefieJ, guns, and 
furniture (hall be fprfeited and if any veflel ftall fail in ballaft, 
or fail to be employed M (i(hing on the coaft, in the manner 
beforomention'ed, or being required to be manned and navi- 
gated with a rtiafter, and a certain proportion of Britiih mari- 
ners, as before direded, (hall not be manned and navigated ac- 
cording to the proviflons of this ad, the vefTcl, with her gum 
and furniture, and all the goods on board, (ball be forfeited* 
And all goods and veflels fo forfeited may be feized by the 
commander of any (hip of war, or any commiiTioned, warrant, 
or petty oilicer, fpecially appointed by him, or any officer of the 
culloms: the forfeiture to be recovered and applied in the 
fame manner as any forfeiture incurred by any law refpeding 
the revenue of the cuftoms. Provifion is, however, made for 
cafes where foreign failors are in greater proportion than is al- 
lowed, owing to death, defertion, and other caufes. 

Contracts, A trading (hip is employed by virtue of two 
didind fpccics of concrad. Fird, the contrad by which an 
entire (hip, or, at lead, the principal part, is let for a deter- 
minate voyage to one or more places ; this is ufually done by 
a written indrument, figned and fealed, and called a Charter* 
party. Secondly, the contrad by which the mafter or owners 
of a (hip dedined on a particular voyage, engage feparately 
with a number of perfons unconneded with each other, to 
convey their refpedive goods to the place of the (hip’s deftina- 
tion. A fliip employed in this manner is ufually general 

(hip. The owners rarely navigate a trading (hip by themfelves ; 
the condud and management of it are almgft always intruded 
to tJie mader, whether he has, or has not, a partial property in 
it. In the hitter cafe, he is the confidential ferv^t, or agent, 
of the owners at large ; in the former, of his co-partners. In 
either cgife, by the law of England, and, in conformity to the 
rules and maxims of that law in analogous cafes, the owners 
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are bound to the performance 6f every lawful contr^fl m^^e 
by fakn relative to tte ufual employment of the (hip. They 
axe bound to this performance, by reafon of their employment 
of the (hip, and of the profit derived by them from that employ- 
ment. One part-owner, who dilTents from a particularvoyage in 
die mann^ before-mentioned, is not bound, becaufe he does not 
employ the (hip on that voyage, nor derive any profit from it. 
The courfe of the ufual employment of the (hip is evidence of 
authority given by the owners to the matter, to' make for them 
and on their behalf a contraft relating to fuch employment *, and, 
confequently, a contraA fo made by him is etteemed in law 
to have been made by them. It is true, that the Qiafter alfo 
IS anfwerable for his own contrail; ; for, in favour of com- 
merce, the law will not«compel the merchant to feck after the 
owners and fue them, although it gives him the power to do fo ) 
but leaves him a two-fold remedy agafnft the one or the other. 
The great refponfibiJity, which the Jav/s of commercial nations 
caft upon the owners for the a6ls of the matter, in this and 
other cafes, has appeared to many perfons, at firtt view, to be 
a great hardfhip ; but, laying afide all confideration of the op- 
portunities of fraud and collufion, which would otherwife be 
afibrded, it (hould always be remembered, that the matter is 
elected and appointed by the owners *, and by their appoint- 
ment of him to a place of truft and confidence, they hold 
him forth to the public as a perfon w'orthy of truft and confi- 
dence ; and if the merchants, whom he deceives, could not 
have redrefs againft thofe who appointed him ; they would 
often have juft reafon to complain, that they had fuftained an 
irreparable injury througli the neglit^ciice or miftake of the 
owners ; as the matter is feldom of ability to make good the 
lofs of any confiderable amount. 

Repairs and Supplies. The obligation, to which the maf- 
tcr of a (hip may fubjedt the owner?, to pay the charge of re- 
pairing their ftiip, and the price of ftores and pvovifions fupplied 
for the ufeof it, or to repay money advanced lor thofe purpofes, 
is fometimes dircdl, furniftiing art adtion againft tlieinfcJves per- 
fonally; fometimes indirect, to be prbfctutcd by a fuit againft 
the (hip. It (hould be premifed, however, that the matter is al- 
ways perfonally bound by'a coiitradl of this kind made by him- 
fclf, unlefs he takes care by cx]^rof;^ terms to confine the credit 
to his owners only. But fuch a contract made by the owners 
themfelves, or under circumftances which (hew that credit was 
given to thdn alone, gives the creflitor no right of adlion againft 
0ie matter. In order, however, to coriftitutc a demand againft 
the owners, it is neceflary that the fupplics furniflied by the 
luafter’s order (liould be reafonably fit and proper for the 

. occafion, 
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«(fcaGon, or that mohey adraoced- to Mm for tlie ipurcl^afe of 
them fliould at the time appeal* to be wifhtiifg for thiit purpofe. 
The contrary in either cafe would fumifli a ftrong prefumption 
of fraud and collufion on the part of the cr^tor. Alfo if 
the mailer expend money of Ms own for thefe puimofesj he has 
a right to call upon the owners to repay him. By the law of 
fercral foreign countries, they who rej^ir or fit out a Ihip, or 
lend money to be employed in thofe fervices, have an abfolute 
hold on the* property of the veflel itfclf ^ but it is not clear 
that by the law of England any fuch hold exifts, unlefs where 
the Ihip is already in the polTenion of the claimant. * 
Hypothecation. A maftcr may in foreign parts hypothe- 
cate the fliip. It Ihould be obferved that wherever he may 
pledge the fliip,' he may pledge the freight alfo. The contra£ls 
by which this is efFcfled are ufually called contradls by bottomry^ 
the bottom or keel of the fliip being figuratively ufed to exprefs 
the whole body; fometimes alfo, but inaccurately, money lent in 
this manner is laid to run at refpondentia^ for that word properly 
applies to the loan of money upon merchandize hden on board 
a fhip, the repayment of which is made to depend upon the fafe 
arrival of the merchandize at the deftined port. In like man- 
ner the repayment of money lent on bottomry does,, in generalt 
depend on the profperous conclufion of the voyage \ and as the 
lender fuilains the hazard of the voyage, he receives, on its happy 
termination, a greater price or premium for his money, than 
the rate of intereft allowed by law in ordinary cafes. The pre^ 
mium paid on thefe occafions depends wholly on the contra& 
of the parties, and confequently varies according to the nature of 
the adventure. And as the mailer of the fliip may, under ccr^ 
tain circumflances, pledge the (hip by a bottomry contrail, fo 
alfo may the owners or part-owners in a^y cafe, to the^extent 
of their refpe£live inierefts : and this they not unfrequentlr dQ» 
in order to raife money for the outfit, when prudence dilates 
the propriety of fuch a meafure, or the want of perfonal credit 
compels them to have recourfe to it. The origin of thefe con- 
trails is certainly very remoti; and cannot now be accurately 
afeertained. The name of bottomry has been Tometimes incorr 
re£liy applied to a contrad, by the terms of which the Ihip 
itfclf is not pledged as a fecurity, but the repayment of money 
with a high premium for the rifle, is made to depend upon the 
fuccefs of a voyage. This is rather a loan upon a particular 
adventure to be made by a particular fliip, than a loan upon the 
(hip ; and of courfc the lender has only the perfonal fecurity of 
the borrower for the due performance of the xontra£l. And 
it feems that loans have fometimes been made in this manner, 
and probably alfo with a pledge of the fliip itfclf, to an amount 

exceed!]^ 
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cvettt4ifig the valile of the borro^r’s intereft* in the fiiipi aVd 
fiwh e €pptra£t is ftill iegal in this country in all cafe8» except 
ther cafe of (hips belonging to the king’a fubje^s bound to or 
from the Eaft Indies. With regardi however, td contrafls of 
this fort made by the owners themfelves in this country, by tlie 
terms of which the (hip is pledged as a fecurity, it Ihould be 
obferved that the lender has not the fame convenient and advan- 
tageous remedy by fult in the admiralty againft the (hip, as he 
has in the cafe of hypothecation for neceffaries by the matter in 
a foreign port ; and if the contrafl relate to a Britifih (hip, and 
purport to be, either a prefent af&gnment of the (hip, liable 
to be defeated on repayment of the money due at the end of the 
voyage, or a future a(&gnment to take ette^f only upon failure of 
fttch payment, it feem^that a compliance with the provifions 
of the regifter ads, mentioned before with regard to the trans- 
fer of property in (hips, is e(rcntial to the validity of the contrad. 
Neither does there feem any mode, by which a perfon, who 
advances money at 'nfpondenua^ upon goods laden and to be laden 
on board a ihip on an outward and homeward voyage, can 
refort for the payment of his debt to the fpccific goods that may 
be brought back. A contrad of hypothecation made by the 
anafter docs not transfer the property of the (hip, but only gives 
the creditor a privilege or claim upon it, to be carried into etted 
by legal procefs. It is obvious that a loan of money upon bot- 
tomry, while it relieves the owner from many of .the perils of 
a maritime adventure, deprives him alfo of a great part of the 
jtrofits of a fuccefsful voyage : and therefore in the place of the 
owner’s refidence, where they may cxercife their own judg- 
ment upon the propriety of borrowing money in this manner, 
|he matter of the (hip is, by the maritime law of all dates, pre- 
cluded from dding it, fo as to bind the intereft of his owners, 
without their confent. 

Duties of the Msster. The great truft repofed in the 
matter by the owners, and the great authority which the law 
has vetted in him, require on his part, and for his own fake, 
sio lefs than for the intereft of his employers, the utmoft fidelity 
and attention. ■ For if any injury or Jofs happen to the (hip or 
cargo by rcafon of his negl igence or mifeondud, he is perfonally 
refponfiUe for it ; and although the merchant may eled to fue 
the owners,' they will have a remedy againft him to make good 
the damages, which they may be cpm)>ell6d to pay. So, if he 
make any particular engagement or warranty without a fuffici- 
pnt authonty from his owners, 'although the owners may be 
unfwerable to the perfons with whom he contrads, by reafon 
pf the general power belonging to bis fituation and chatader, 
be is in like manner refponfible to the owners for the' in- 
juries 
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jn/ies Tuftalned by them in ei^feqtieiice cf IiU afth^ be^. 
yondi or in Violation of> the paijticiihir aiitfabrity given to 

him. _ * " r,iv ' >' j ' 

It is impolhbte to frame any fet of .general rules competent 
to inforce the performance of all the ci^ obligations of a perfoa 
of this defcription, and the legiflature f)t[ this country has very 
prudently declined the attempt* Wjhh ^pe£l however to the 
mariners, whofe duty is much mbre $niple, the legiflature has 
introduced a feiV very important rules, which were atfirft con*, 
fined to (hips failing from this coubnr^ to ports beyond the feasi 
and afterwards extended to the Britifli colonies in Americ|U 
Similar ptovifions have been fince'made with irefped); to veflT^' 
of the burden of one hundred tons and upward, employed m 
the coafting-txade, and going to open Ijpa* 

Mariners. By thefe rules, the contrafl forfervicc mull be 
made by the mafter, by a written agreement figned;by him and 
the mWners. 'If, after entering into fuch agreement, amarix^r 
deferts, or rcfufe'< to proceed on the voyag^ he forfeits to the 
owners all the wages then due to him, and a^ftice of the peace 
may, on complaint of the mafter, owner, or perfon having, 
charge of the ftiip, iiTue a warrant to apprehend him, and in 
cafe he refufe^ to proceed on the voyage, and does not aflign a 
fufficient rea(bn for hisrefufal, may commit him to hard-'labour 
in the houfe of corredion, for not more than thirty, nor lefa 
than fourteen days. If he abfents himfelf from the iliip without 
the leave of his mafter, or other chief officer having the charge 
of the (hip, he forfeits two days pay for every fuch day’s abfence, 
lo the ufe of Greenwich hofpital. And in the cafe of foreign 
voyages, if, upon the fliip’s arrival at her porj'of delivery here, 
he leaves it without a written difeharge from th|yiiiafter,.or other 
perfon having the charge of^the (hip j or if in (necoafting trade, 
he quits the (hip before the voyage is completed and the cargv 
delivered, or before the expiration of the term for which he 
engaged, or before he has fuch a difeharge in writing, he for- 
feits one month’s pay to the fame ufe. But thefe provifions do 
not extend to debar any feaman from entering to ferve his 
Majefty on board any of his (hips. 

Bytl^e common law, the mailer has an authOTity over all the 
mariners on board the fliip, and it is their duty to obey his conio 
mands in all lawful matters relating to the navigation of the 
veflel, and the prefervation of good order : and fuch obedience 
they cxprefsly promife to yield to him by the agreement ufualljr 
for their fcrvice. In tfcafe of difobedicnce er diforderly 
condudi, he may lawfully corre£l them in a reafonable manner; 
his authority in this refpe£l being analogous to that of a paKht 
over hi* child, or of a mailer over bis apprentice or fcholar. 

Such I 
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Such m authority is aUblutely jiccefTary to the fafety of th^ 
lhsp» and the lives of^ the perfons on board j but it behoves 
the mafter to be very careful in the exercife of it, and not make 
ids parental powers pretext for cruelty and oppreflipn. The 
xnafter ihould, exc^ in cafes requiring his immediate interpo- 
fitton, take the advide of the perfons below him in authority, as 
. well to prevent the op^tipii of paffion in his own bread, as tp 
fecure witneiTes to the propriety of his conduct; for the mafter, 
on hts return to this country, may be called upon by a£lion at 
la^, to anfwer a mariner, who has been beaten or imprifoned 
by- him, or his order, in, the courfe of .a voyage ; and for the 
juftiiication of his condud, he (hould be able to (how, 
not only that there, was a fu/ficient caufe for cliaflifcmept, 
but alfo that the chaftifi^ent- itfelf was rcafonable and mode- 
rate, other wife the mariner may recover damages proportionate 
to the injury ttceived. And if the mader llrike a mariner 
without caufe, or ufe a deadly weapon as an indrument of 
corredion where J^erate corredion may be infli£ted,' and 
death «enfue, he viw be guilty either of manilaughter or mur- 
der, according to the rules and didindlions of the criminal law 
of England in analogous cafes, which are all applicable to perfons 
in this fituation ; and by the late extenfion of the jurifdidlion 
of the commiflloners appointed for the trial of criniq^f committed 
at fea, all offences there may now be tried before them, and 
puniflied as if committed on (liore : in the cafe of adual and open 
mutiny by the crew or any part of them, the refidance of 
the mader becomes an a£t of fclf-defcnce, and is to be con- 
iidered, in all its confequenccs, in that point of view. 

But although the mader may by force redrain the commiflion 
of great crimes, he has no judicial authority to punifh the cri- 
minal, but ought to fecure his perfon, and caufe him to be 
brought before a proper tribunal of his country. By a late da- 
tute, 39 Geo. III. c. 8o. all judices of the peace are cmpoweied 
to receive information touching any murder, piracy, felony, 
or robbery upon the fea, and to commit the olTenders for 
trIaL 

In general alfo, the mader may, for’mifbehaviour, difeharge 
a mariner from his fervice in die (hip \ but in the African 
flave trade, the mader of a Britilh (liip is forbidden to do this, 
on ally pretence whatever, unlefs he turns him over to one of his 
Maje(iy’9 (hips of war, or to aiTid a (hip in adual didrefs. 
And in this trade, if any olficer, mariner, or feaman, (ball 
behave in a riotous, feditious, or nr.utinous manner, the mader 
may put him into confinement, but mud within twenty-four 
hours report to the commander of any of his Majedy’s (hips 
pritfe;|at| or. within a convenient didance, wlio is authorized to 

inquire 
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2 uire and exaiAme upon of com^^ 

i grant fuch remedy as the i if no fuch lhi{i 

is ptefenti the caufe of compl^t bo 
mafter and two officers, in the prefeuri^?^ the (hip’s company} 
» and if it fliall be judged neceffiiry ihe'fafety of the (hip and 

cargo, to continue the offender in,CQi^lHmtent,‘fuc^ detertnino- 
tion (hall be drawn up in writing, reafohs the 

lutions ftated at large, and figr^d by thermaiber and two 
officers, which they are to ' repott.. without . delay to the 
commander of the iirft of hts Majeft/s (hips they may fall 
in with, and, in default thereof,* to the governor; or chief 
officer of anyBriti(h fort in AffiOa, or the governor of any 
of the Weft India Iflands, on arrival at any port or road 
tlierein, that proper meafures may be taken to bring the 
offender to juftice** ** 

Barratry. The term barratry, which is often ufed as well 
by foreign writers as thofe of our own nation, is generally unr 
derftood in this, and in moft other countries, to denote a frau^ 
dulent a£b of the mafter or mariner^, con^mittod to the j>reju- 
dice of the owners of the (liip. In France'^it is often ufed. in a 
more enlarged fenfe, and comprehends a£is of mere ignorance 
or unikilfulnefs, not accompanied with a fraudulent defign. 
This word, taken, even in the moft limited fenfe, in which it is 
ufed in this country, dqes not denominate any fpi^cies of crime 
punifliable by law ; but feveral offences committed by the mas- 
ter and manners, in violation of their truft and duty, and 
which fail within the definition of barratry, are puniffiable by 
different ftatutes. « 

Other Offences. The offence of wilfully deftroying^ the 
(hip is punifhable with death; thofe of running away with 
the {hip or cargo, and of making a revolt, in the fame man*** 
iier. As to the offence of not refilling pirates and enemies, 
it appears formerly to have been a praAice with the Turkiih 
pirates to reftore a (hip, and the goc^s of the mafter and ma- 
riners, and fometimes even to pay the whole, or a part, of the 
freiglu, if the {hip yielded to (hem, and they were fiiffered to 
take out the cargo without refillance. To prevent this 
pradlice, a ftatute was paffed in the reign of Charles IL by 
which the mafter of any veffel of a burden not lefs than two 
hundred tons, and fiirnilhed with fixteen guns, is forbidden to 
yield his cargo to pirates of any force, without refiftance, on 
pain of being incapable to take charge of any EnglHh veffel 
afterwards. And if the (}iip ^is releafed, and any Sling given 
by the pirates to the mafter, fuch gift and his Ihare of the (hip 
are to go to the owners of the goods. And any (hip of lefs ^ 
burden or force than before mentioned is forbidden to yield 

to 
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taalTutl^ifh pirate, not her number of gunt, with- 

Mt fighting. Th^ ftatUtp^t&flbM^hfli^^ imprifonment akfd otn» 
^nilbmema on thoffe who refufe to fight, and makea the offence 
^ voluntarily yielding pirates a capital crime. Due means 
k«^e alfo taken by. t}^ ffatuteS for rewarding thofe who hdve been 
wounded, and plrOfidii^^jrer the relatives of thofe who have beeiv 
killed in fueh a£riot^¥ as already has been mentioned, fea- 
ihefi wounded thef^ b&aiions have a right iu common with 
thofe in the tbyal nuvyi, tothe, relief afforded by Greenwich hof- 
i>itaU • And^ as a f^rm^eriee is given according to the duration 
of fer^e) the mafter of each^fliip is obliged to keep a tnufter roll 
of the perfons etupl^iyc'd on board, and, before its departure, de- 
{ivef a duplicate to the colkfficfc at the port ; and during the voy- 
age enter the time ^nd p^ce of difcharge, quitting, and defer- 
tion,'*and of receiving other perfons on board, and of any hurt^ 
damage, death, or drowning, of which he mufl alfo driver a 
duplicate at his return under the penalty of 20/.: to the truth 
whereof he may be examined upon oath by the colle£^or. And 
in cafe any perron employed on board any Ihip (hall, in doing his 
duty on Ihore or on^ board, break an arm or leg, or be otherwife 
hurt or maimed, he is to be properly relieved until fufficient* 
ly recovjbred to be fent to the place to which the (hip belongs^ 
By the ancient marine ordinances, if a mariner falls Tick du- 
ring a voyage, or is hurt in the performance of his duty, he is to be 
cured at the expenfe of the (hip, but not if he receives an inju- 
ry in the purfuit ofhisown private concerns. If by (Iiipwreck, 
capture, or other unavoidable accident, anyfeafaring men or boys, 
fubje£Is of Great Britain, are cad away in foreign parts, the go- 
vernors, minifters, and coniuls appointed by his Majelly, or, 
where none fuch are refulent, two or more Britifh merchants 
there reiiding^ are required to provide for and fubfid them, at 
the rate of fixpence per day, for which they arc to fend bills 
with proper vouchers to the commiffioners or the navy, and to 
put them on board the firft (hip belonging to his Majelly that ar- 
rives there, or within a convenient diftaiice ; and in cafe no fuch 
fliip (hall be fonnd, to fend them on board fuch merchant (Iiips 
bound for Great Britain as (hall' be in want of men : and if 
neither c^fe* happens within a convenient time, to provide 
them a paffage homeward in the firil merchant (hip bound for 
Great Britain, of which the mafter is bound to receive not ex- 
ceeding’ fouy perfons for' every one hundred tons of his (hip*s 
bm^iit^and he is to be paid fixpence per day by the commifTioners 
of ^O .navy for fuch of them<tas be did not want toward his 
owti comptemeht of men. If a mafter of a merchant (hip, 
l^ing abroad, (hall force any mhn on (hqre, or wilfully leave 
himbehiftd in any of his Majefty’s plantations, or elfewbere, oc- 
‘ 8 refufe 
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CHAliTBn>PAiitT. 'fhe contra^ 
tsrhich an entire (hip, or fome p| 
thant for the convince of g^ 

The term charter-party is gener ^ 
tion of the Latin words eiarh^fartitti^ the two parts of this 
and other inftrumetits bong ufbally written, in former times, 
on one piece of parchment, whi(^ was afterwards divided by a 
ftraight line cut through fome word or figure, fo that one part 
fhould fit and tally with the othet^ as evidence 6f their original 
■agreement and cortefpondence, add ttf prevent the fraudulent 
fubftitution of a fi£iitiou8 inftruni'ent for the real deed of the 
parties. With the fame defign indenfittion was afterwards in- 
troduced t and deeds of more than one part thereby acquired 
among Engliih lawyers the name (^indentures. This pra^ice 
of divifion has however long b^ difufed, and that of in- 
dentation is become a mere form. The execution and 
efieA of thefe deeds of charter-party are the fubjefl of 
many legal diftinfiions too nice to w; here fpecificd. 

Dbmvrragb. Demurrage is an allowance made to the 
matter of a (hip by the merchan^ for (laying in a port 
longer than the time firft appointed ror his departurew The 
word **days” ufed alone in a claufe of demurrage for unlad- 
ing in the river Thames, is faid to be underttood of 
Working days only, and not to comprehwd Sundays or ho- 
lidays, by w ufage among merchants in'tiondoni but it is 
much better to mention working or runm^days exprefsly, 
-according to the intention of the parties. »e payment of 
-demurrage, ftipulated to be made while A (hip is waiting 
for convoy, ceafes as foon as the convoy i$r|eady to depart, 
and fuch payment, ftipulated to be mad^ While a (hip is 
writing to receive a cargo, ceafes, when the (hip is fully 
laden, and the neceflary clearances are ob^ned, ahhough 
the ftip may in either cafe happen to be f^her detained 
by^adverfe winds, or tempeftuous weather. if the (hip 
has once fdt fail and departed, but is afterwards 4^ven into 
port, the claim of demurrage is not thereby reviv^ 

Coi^TANCE or MsRCtiANOizB. The contra ^ fo r the 
conlRyance of merchamftze ,in a general ihip,,iinhat by 
which rite matters and owners of a Ihip, deftined oAk par- 
ricuUr Voyage, engage feparately vritit variotn merchaim on.^ 
oonnedled with earn other, to convey their Ve^iedHve Vbds 
tb the place pf the deftination. When a (hip 
Vos.. UL O tend 




tended to be thus employc^^i^t is ufual in London^ ?nd 
othet places, to give the intention by printed pa* 

pefs and cards,, mentiopil^^e name and deftination of the 
ilnp; jier burthen, and fSmettmes her forces and fometimei 
evprefliiig alfo that die Ihip is to fail with cio'^nvoy, or with 
the fifll cotivby for dic^} voyage, or other matters relating 
thereto. Sucli cxprefTion >fs an aiTurance or warranty ,.to 
the', in'elrchaht, who lades goods in purfuaiice of the ad* 
vertifement, and becomes a part of the contra£l; with him, 
aithough it be not afterwards ctmtained in the bill of lading. 

When goods are fent on board the (liip, the mailer, or 
perfon on board a£ling for . him, ufually gives a receipt 
for them, and the mailer afterwards figns and delivers, to 
the merchant foinetimes two, and fometimes tliree, parts of 
a bill of lading, of wiiich the merchant commonly fends 
one or two to his agent, fa£%or, or other perfon, to whom 
tlie goods are to be delivered at the place of deftination } 
that is, one on board the ihip with the goods, another by 
the poft or other convince, and one he retains for his 
own fecurity. The mauer fhould take care to have an- 
other part for his own ufe. 

General Duties of the Master and Owners. In 
whatever way the contra£l for the conveyance of merchan- 
dize is made, the mailer atid owners are bound to the per- 
formance of various duties of a general nature. The firft 
duty is to provide a veifel, tight and ftaunch, and fumifli- 
ed with all tackle apparel neceflary for the Intended 
voyage. For if thje/’hierchant fuiFer lofs or damage by rea- 
fon of any infufl^ency in thefe particulars at the outfet of 
the voyage, he wHf be intitlccl to a recompcnce. She muft 
alfo be adequately manned| and where a pilot is required, 
one muft be taken on board. 

The manner of receiving goods on board, and the com- 
mencement of dhe mailer’s duty in this refpe£l, depend on 
the cuftom of V the particular place. More or lefstis to be 
done by whar^ngers or lightefmen, according to the ufage. 
If the mafterfteceive goods at the quay or beach, or fend 
his boat foj;.y^hem, his refponlibiiity commences with the 
receipt. H|f muft provide a fuificient number of perfons to 
proteft overpowered by 

fuperio^|wrce, and the goods ftpleh, while the (hip is in a 
port ojphver within the body of a county, the mailer and 
ownerflff^itl be anfwerable for* the lofs, although they, have 
been wlty of neither fraud nor faulty the law in this in- 
fksiwm holding them’ refponfible from* reafons of public 
‘ ' . ■ . ' jwlicy,. 
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^icyj and to prevent the'^fombinations, that might otlier^ 
wife be made with thieves . . 

It is» in all cafeS} the duty bl^je mafter to provide ropes * 
and tackle, proper for the aduab^l^ption.pf the ^ooda into , 
the ihip } and if a calk be'acculen&jly ibaved in letting it- dgvfjnl 
into the holjd of the fhip, the matter mnft anfvv:er for the lofs# 
TIie{hipmi)ft alfo be furnilhed^ Vith. proper dunnage (pieces 
of wood placed againil the Tides and- bottom of the hold). 
preferve the cargo from the efTefbs of leakage, according to jflls 
nature and qu^ity s and catti^uft be taken by the madier 
(unlefs by ufage or agreement this bufincfs is to be performjbtl 
by perfons hired by tlie merchtot), fo to flow and arrange tJic 
different articles of which the cargo confifbs, that they may 
not be injured by each other, or by tha motion or leakage qf 
the fhip. No more mufb, be taken on board, than the (hip 
can conveniently carry, leaving room for her own furniture, 
provifions, and for working ; nor any contraband goods ; nor 
falfe or colourable papers, that may fubjedb the (hip to capture 
or detention. The mailer mud procure and keep on board 
alLjthe papers and documents required for the manifeftation 
antf protedion of the (hip and cargo; and where, by the terms 
of a charter-party, a number of days are appointed for the lad- 
ing of the cargo, the mafter muft not' fail before the epcpiratioxi 
of the 'time. ^ 

All things being thus prepared for the commencement of 
the voyage, the mafter muft forthwith obtain the necefTary 
clearances, pay the port and other charges, and commence his 
voyage without delay, as foon as the weather is favourable ; 
but on no account during tempeftuous weather. If there 
has been an undertaking or warranty to fail with convoy, 
the velTel muft repair to the place of rendezli^uS, and the mafter 
muft put himfelf under the protefbion of thr(hips of war ap- 
pointed by government. A warranty that the veflel (hall 
fail with convoy is very common in a policy of infurance, 
and in that cafe, if it be not compl^d with, ^ the. infurance. be- 
comes abfolutely void, and the' inftirers are nob anfwerable for 
a lofs happening by Cempeft, or other accident wholly inde- 
pendent of the fubje£b of the warranty, for which they would 
otl»erwife be liable. The convoy muft be a (lir^. or (hips, of 
war, exprefsly appointee^ by government, or by the tqmmander 
in chief on a particular ft ation. Thccproteftion of^ (hip of 
war accidentally bound on the fame voyage, altnq^h dif- 
charging the office of , a conVoy, is not a convoy M^in the 
meaning of this warranty. * 

Having commenced his voyage, the mafter muft proc^d to 
the place of deftination without delay, ^ and without ftoppiog at 
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iny ether intermediate port» ' deviating fr<»n ^ ftrai^ 
•nd flierteft eouvfe, iinleia,,ii^ (topping or deviadoin be ne> 
iiefliuy to repair the the efeAs of accident or 

tensity, or to iivotd eill^b or pirates, by whoni he has good 
- reaioD to fufpedt that he (halU be attacked if he proceeds in the 
' ordinary track, and vdiom he has good reafon to hope that hf 
tnay efcape bv delay or deviation ; or, unlefs the' (hip fails to 
-the places retorted to in long voyages for a fupply of water 
or provifions, by conunon and eftaUi(hed ufage. 

When the (hip has anived at the place of her deftination, 
the mafter muft take care diat (he is faiely moored or anchored, 
and, without delay, deliver the cargo to the merchant or his 
cdnflgnees, upon produdkion of the bills of lading, and pay> 
jnent of the freight, ami other charges : and if, by the terms of 
the charter-party, a particuiar numW of days is ftipulate'd for 
the delivery, either generally, or by way of demurrage, he muft 
wait the appointed time. Ihefe charges are, in ordinary cafes, 
primage^ and the ufual pettjf avtrage^ as exprefled in the bill of 
lading. The cargo is boujid to the (hip, as well as the (hip 
to the cargo ; and, therefore (unlefs there is a ftipulation to 
the contrary), the mafter not bound abfolutely to part witli 
the poiTeftion of vaj of his cargo, until the freight and other 
charges, due in re(peA "pf fuch part, are paid. In England, 
the pradice is to fend me goods to a wharf, and order the 
wharfinger not to part with them, till the freight and other 
charges are paid, if the -inafter is doubtful of payment. And, 
by the law of England, if the mafter once parts with the pof- 
feffion out of the hands of himfelf and his agents, he lofiss his 
hen or hold upon the goods, and cannot afterwards reclaim them. 

The manner of delivering the goods, and* confequently, the 
period at which the refponfibility of the mafter and owners 
will ceafe, depend on local- cuftom, and the ufage of particular 
trades. Ihus a hoyman, who brings goods from an out-port - 
into the port of London, is not difeharged by landing them at 
the ufual wharf,, but is bound to take care and (end them out 
by hind to the|>Iace of confignrtient.* And, if the confignee re- 
quire to have the goods delivered to himfelf, and direfk the 
mafter not tarand tlmm on a wharf at London, the mafter muft 
obey the } for the wharfinger has no legal right to infill 

upon tlMK'^ds being landed at Ins wharf, although the velTel 
be mocm^ againft it. But in the cafe of (hips coming from 
a forek^country, delivery at a wharf in London difeharges the 
maftdS II the conligiiee (end a‘ lighter to fetch the goods, the 
the fliit> is obliged, by the cuftom of the river Thames, 
to then in the lighter, luitU the lighter is fully laden, 
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^4 until the regular tuBe^r^ itt departure from the Ihtp it 
urived) and he cannot di(ch%|gf himlelf '£com this ohiiga* 
tion, bp declaring to the lighi^|iite that he has not hands 
to guatd die lighter, unlefs th^l^fignee conlent to leleale 
him ft«mi ^ performance of it. 

GEHBRAt. Doties of the MsifBliaMT. The ^neral duties 
of the merchant (thofe only exce|^, which relate to the pay- 
ment of freight and of grofs ave^i^) are comprifed in a very 
narrow compais : the hirer of aajr ^ingmuift ule it in a lawful 
ipanner, and according to the pjmofe for which it is let. The 
merchant muft lade no prohiqPM or uncuftomed goods, by 
which the Ibip mav be fubjedted to detention or -forfeiture. In 
general, even in tne cafe of a|Sreightment by charter-party, 
the command of the ihip is referwjd to the owners, or the mat- 
ter appointed by them, and therenHis the merchant has not the 
power or opportunity of detaining dipfhip beyond the ftipulated 
time, or employing it in any otbef;’thah the ftipulated ferrice. 
Wliere a merchant having taketi^a ftiip to freight, declines to 
lade her in purfuance of his agreement { or l^ore the com- 
mencement, or during the courfe, <0$ the voyage withdraws his 
goods from the fhip } or, having hired a ihip to go to a diftant 
port, and engaged to fumilh a cargo homeward, fails.to do fo, 
whereby the Ihip is forced to Tetuii|. empty, the law of Eng- 
land leaves tlie amount of the comp^ation to be afeertained by 
a jury, who form their eftimate on p. confideration of all the 
circumftances of the cafe, and of the real injury fuftained. 

Primage. By the bill of lading the mafter undertakes to 
deliver the goods on payment of freight with primage and 
average accuftomed. The word denotes a fmall pay- 
ment to the mafter for bis care and trouble, vriiich he is to re- 
ceive to bis own ufe, unlefs he has otherU^ agreed with bis 
owners. This payment appears to have be^ <n very ancient 
date, and to be varioufly regulated in dijti^nt voyages and 
trades. In the Guidon it is called “ la eentriottlion its ebaufftsw 
pot dt vin du maitre” It is fometimes calledii the maftei^ hat 
money. The word average in* this place denotes feveral pet- 
ty charges, which are to be borne partly by. the ihip and 
partly by the cargo, fuch as the expenfe of towing, beaconage, 
&c. This and the primage are often commuted ibr tdpecific 
fum, or a certain per centage upon the freight. *•<■. . 

Freight. The contrau for the conveyance of mendumdiEe 
is in its nature an entire contrafl ; and unlefs it be cnj^eiely 
performed, by the delivery of the goods at the place ^r^ftina- 
tion, the merchant will in general derive no bmefit fr^ the 
time aqd labour expended in a partial conveyance, ’ and epnfet 
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qmcrttly.bc fubjcft to n'o payment. V^^tcvcr, although the flijn 
iiKiy have been hired by the month or week. The cafes in 
v(4iich a partial payment may' be claimed^ arc exceptions to 
the general rulci founded Uj^n principles of equity and juftice, 
as applicable to particular cifcumftances. On the other hand> 
an interruption of the regular courfe of the voyagC) happen- 
ing without the fault of the owner, docs not deprive him of 
his freight, if the {hip afterwards proceed with the cargo to the 
place of deftination, as ip the cafe of capture and recapture. 
In fuch .a cafe however there mil be a deduflion for falvage: 
and if the (liip were hired by the week or month, it may be 
doubted whether the merchant be chargeable for the period of 
detention. But although the delivery of the goods at the place 
of dellination is in genaral nectary to entitle the owner to the 
freight, yet with refped to living animals, which may fre- 
qilently die during the voyage without any fault or negle£); 
of the perfons belonging to the (hip, it is faid, that if there 
be no exprefs agreement whether the freight is to be paid 
ft>T the lading, or for .the tranfporting them, freight {hall 
be -paid as well for the dead as the living; if the agree- 
ment be to pay freight for^tbe lading them, their death cer- 
tainly cannot deprive the owners of the freight *, but if the 
agtrement be to pay for freight for tranfpwting them, then no 
freight is due for thofc tjiat die on the voyage. When the 
goocls^*are fern in a general {hip, the amount of the freight is 
xither fettled by the agreement of the parties, or by the ufage 
of the trade. In t^e cafe of the charter-party, if the ftipulated 
payment is a grofs fum for an entire (Iiip, or an entire part of 
a fliip, for the whole voyage; the grofs fum will be payable, 
although the merchant has not fully laden the {liip; and if a 
certain fum is ftipulated for every ton, or other portion of the 
{hip’s capacity, for the whole -voyage, the payment mud be ac- 
cording to the number of tons, &c. wJiich the (liip is proved 
capable of containing, without regard to the quantity adually 
p;ut on board by the merchant. On the other hand, if the 
merchant has ftipulated to pay U certain fum per cafle or bale 
of goods, the rayment muft be, In the firft place, according to 
the nTtmbei^ of cafks or bales ihipped and delivered ; and if he 
has fuilhei^'ovendnted to furniife a complete lading, or a fpe- 
ciiic numM^ of calks ojr bal^s, and failed to do fo, he muil 
n/iake the lols whfeh 'tile; owners have fuftained by his 
f£ii]uTe^1|^' be fettled in enfe of ^ifagreement, by a jury. 

Average is the ^neral contribution that is to 
be madi^ by all parties towards a lofs fuftained by fomc for the 
bcnc^tofalU This contribution is fometimes called bylthe 
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name of general aTcrage)%^ diftingui^h it from J^eial or parti- 
^ular average, a very incoriWS expre0ion, 'ufed to denote every 
kind of partial lofs or damage ^wUpcning either to the fliip or 
cargo, from any caufe whateve^ and lometimes by the name 
of grofs average, to diftlnguilh %fronl cuftomary average men- 
tioned in the bill of lading ; latter fpecies is Sometimes 

called alfo petty average. The j^mciple of this general contri- 
bution is derived from the ucient laws of Rhodes, and 
adopted by all commercial n&lons, though with many vari- 
ations in pra£tice. The rul^of the Rhodian law is this : «« If 
goods are thrown overboarif in order to lighten a (hip, the 
<< lofs incurred for the fake of all, (hall be made good by the 
** contribution of all/’ The goods muft be thrown overboard $ 
the mind and agency of man rpuft be employed : if the goods 
are forced out of the (liip by idolence of the wavc-^, or are 
deftroyed in the (liip by lightning or tempeft, the merchant 
alone muft bear the lofs. They/muft be thrown overboard to 
lighten the (hip ; if they are jaft overboard by the wanton 
caprice of the crew or the paiTengers, they, or the mafter and 
owners for them, muft make goOd the lofs. The goods muft 
be thrown overboard for the fake of all ; not becaufe the (hip 
is too heavily laden to profecute an ordinary courfe through a 
tranquil fea, which would be th^ fault of thofc who had (hip- 
ped or received the goods \ but, "becaufe at a moment of dif- 
trefs and danger, their weight, of their prcfencc, prevents the 
extr lordinary exertions required for the general (afety. When 
the (liip is in danger of peri(hing from the violent agitation of 
the wind, or from the quantity of water/ that may have forced 
a way into it, or is labouring on a rock, ov a (hallow, upon 
which it may have been driven by a temped 5 or when a pirate 
or an enemy purfues, gains upon and' is ready to overtake, 
no meafure, that may facilitate the motion and paflage of the 
(liip, can be really injurious to any one, ^ols interefted in the 
welfare of ^ny part of the adventure, ano^^^very fuch meafure 
may be beneficial to almoft alL In fuchs^mevgencies, there- 
fore, when the mind of the byave is appall||i, ii u lawful to 
have recourfe to every mode of prefervation,' and to caft out 
the goods in order to lighten the (hip, for the fake of But 
if the (liip and the refulue of the cargo be faved from the peril 
by the/ voluntary deftru£iion or abandonment of the 

goods, equity requires that the fafety of fome {hoMmJpt be pur- 
chafed at the expenfe of others, and, therefore, all %uftj con- 
tribute to the lofs. • • I 

And not only may the lofs of goods become the lubjeft of 
general contributidn, but alfo, in fome dafea, the jcxpepfe in- 
curred in relation to them. Thus, if it be ncccffaty to''\niladB 
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the goods in order to repair the daonin done to a fliip by tenu 
pcftf fo as to enable it to pTofec^-‘‘iand complete the voyage);. 
i« ieems that the ezpenfe of ipadingi war^pufingi and fo« 
(hipping the goods* (hould bCj/uftained by general contribu.) 
tion, becaufe all perfpns are iofh^d in t^ execution of the 
meafures nepedary to the cotn^edon of the voyage. The rule 
mentions goods only t but Ha ppnciple extends alfo to the {hip* 
and its equipage and furniture., Bjr the law of moft of the 
continental nations of Europe, t|ie injury done by one (hip to 
another, or to its cargo, without fault in the perumabelonging 
to either (hip, is to be equally borne by the owners of the two 
vciTels ) but, by the law of ughind, in the cafe of damage 
happening in this manner, either d> (hip or cargo, by her mif- 
fortune, and without fault in aW one, the proprietors of the 
(hip or cargo injured m&ft beaur’their own lofs. Such a mif- 
fortune is conlidered as a peril of the fea. 

Salvage, Salvage is the cOmpenfadon to be made to other 
perfons, by whofe adiftance a (hip or its lading may be fared 
from impending peril, or retidvered after afiual lofs. This 
compenfation at prefent is cotamonly made by a pwment in 
money, but, in the infancy of commerce, was more frequently 
made by the delivery of fome pordon of the fpecific articles 
(bved or recovered. In fome codes, the value to be paid is fixed 
at a certain portion of the ayf^cles fared, or of their value, ac« 
cording to their nature and quality, or the circumftances of the 
cafe ; but the law of England has fixed no pofitive rule or rate 
of faivage, but diredls only, as a general principle, that a rea> 
fonable compenfadon (ball be made. The legidators of all civi> 
lixed and commercial in modem dmes, have laboured 

earnedly to teprefs, by due feverity of punKhment, the barbar- 
ous fpiritqf plundering the helplefs and diilrelTed mariner, whofe 
fituation calls for aififtaqce and relief. And very falutary pro- 
vificMis have been made on this fubjefi by the wifdom of our 
own parliaments. ^ perfoii, who by his own labour preferves 
golds, whish the owner, or thofe intruded with the care of 
ahem, have eUhey abandoned in djfirefs at fea, or are unable to 
proted and feet^, is endtled, by th<; common law of England, 
to retdn rite pqnefiion of the goods faved, until a proper com- 
penfadon is IB^de to him for his trouble. This compenfadon, if 
the pardci^PInno^ agree upon it, may, by the fame law, be 
afiseitiiDa^y a jwy in an adrion brought by the falvor againd 
the ^omtot of tte goods*: or the proprietor may tender to tlic 
falvor ni^ fum of mqney as he thinks fufficient, and, upon rc- 
jfpfal toTwliver the goods, bring an adtion ^ainft the falvor ; 
tf^'k jury think the (Hm tendered fufbeient, he will, recover 
goods or iMir valtie> and the cods of his fuit. |f the fal- 
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Tigs b perforiMd at Ae Cowrt of Adnlftlty hit jatUBls# 
tion over ths fub}e£fy nv^priU the Aun to be pai4> ind 
•djoftthe proportions) andl^ fMie pf die fSopartj pending 
the fult t or, if a iale is necejmTf diied » fide to be in»d|e, and 
divide the proceeds between u|^vors and the proprietors, ac> 
cording to equity and reafim.Tpk raflenger is not entitled to 
make any claim tor the OTdinm.mftance he may be enabled 
to adfbrd to the veflel in diftvA)' it beinff the duty, as nrell as 
the intereft, of all perfons ra board, of every deii^iption, to 
contribute their ud on fuc^pil oecafion. 

With refpeft to the falvm on recapture, it may be taken a« 
a general propofition, liabld^lp to one exception, that die fliips 
or goods of the fubjefts of this country taken at fee b]r an 
enemy, and afterwards retal^ at anj^indefinite period pf time, 
and whether before or aftey mptence of condemnation, are to 
be reftored to their original pi^prietors upon payment of fill- 
vage to the recaptors. By adKpf Qto. I. and II., the rate of 
falvage was fixed at one-eightl^io the cafe of recapture by the 
king’s (hips : bpt if by privat# Ihips, whether ading with or 
without commilfion, the rate w^ varied according to the length 
of time, during which the veflhl might have been in the pof* 
feifion of the enemy ; if it ha^pt exceeded twenty-four hours, 
one-eighth} between tweaty-lbur and forty-eight, one-fifth f 
between fmty-eight and nind^-fix, one-uiird} and above 
ninety-fix, one half. And, in'^eU cafes, if the veiiel recap* 
tured were fet forth as a veffel of%ar, duru^g its pofieffion by 
the enemy, the rate of falvage wa^fixed at one-half. The va- 
riation or the rate of falvage aci^^ing to the time of the 
enemy’s poflellion, probably occafiiSf^ many difputes ; and, 
therefore, in the ftatutes pamd in thb. prefent reign, the rate 
has been uniformly fixed. In the Anie^an war, it was one- 
eighth, as well in the cafe of private as m king’s (hips: except 
in the cafe of veflels fet forth as fhips of when it was fixed 
at one-half. At the commencement of fbe w^ir, in 1 793, the 
rate was one-eighth for the Royal Navy, hnd one-Gxth for pri- 
vate fliips } and, in cafe of iqcapture by the joint operation of 
bis Majefty’s fliips, and private fliips, the jttdge of the const 
might order fuch falvage as he fliould deem fitend reafonid)le t 
< but fliips, fet forth by the enemy asveflels of war}'flioul4 wbollf 
belong to the recaptors. By this laft ftatute, n\ftip retakeii 
before Ihe has been carried into an enemy’s port, m^ with the 
confent of the recaptors, profecute her voyage, aodV^y need 
not proceed to adjudication fill fix months, or the»Tra|!ni of the 
(hip to the port from which die failed : and, by them^onfent, 
the cargo may be unloaded and difpofed of, befoie mBudica- 
and if ^e veflel does npt return directly to the ppit of 
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her ikpaiturci br the recaptors hivfe opportunity to pro* 

ceetl to ad)udtca*tion within fix mtiy^S} on account of the ab- 
feiice.o£ the vefleh the Court of ^l^nfiiraltyihall, at the infiahee 
^-thc recaptort, decree reftitt^p t?o the former o>^*ner!5,‘ pay* 
iiigialvagCx.upon fuch evidenc^^ {hall' appear reafonable, the 
expenfe of fheh prOceecUng^ hope exceed the fum of fourteen 
ix)unds. Simitar pirovilions ^eiN^^made at the beginning of the 
w-ar in i S03 ; and the fame rate'pf falvage is fixed for his Ma* 
jdly's hired armed ilnps, as for Royal Navy. 

Hiring of Seambn. Seamei|: employed in merchant 
Ihips are ufuatly hired at a certain ifum, either by the month or 
for the voyage. In the fifliing tr^e» particularly the whale 
fifhery> and in private fliips of vr^, the feamen ufually ferve 
under an engagement to receive i^lcertain portion of the profits 
of the adventure. An engagenn^t to receive a certain part of 
the freight* to be canicd by a n^^rchant fliip, which feems for- 
merly to have been not unfrequ#nt, is at prefent feldom, if ever 
made. l>i order to prevent thefinifchicfs that frequently arofe 
from the want of proper proof ^ the precife terms upon which 
fcjincn engaged to pt^-form thj^r fcrvicc in merchant fhips, it 
was etiaOeil by 2 Geo. 11 . c.;g6. that it fliall not be lawful 
for any mailer or commandcjfof any veffel, bound to parts 
beyond the feas, to carry atiy feamen, except Ids apprentices, to 
fca from any port or place, wlicre he or they were entered or 
ihipped^ without Grit coming; to' an agreement or contra£l ‘with 
lucb feamen for tKSif' wages;|' the agreement to be in writings 
declanng. what wages eacli Teaman is to have during the whole 
voyage,* or for fo long ti^c as he fliall fldp himfelf for; and 
alfo to exprefs the yoyagc^ivhieh the feaman was fliipped to per? 
form, under a penalty '^ 5^* mariner carried to fea 

without fuclt agt^ertugn, 10; be forfeited by the mafter to the 
ufe of Greenwich hoj^ital. This agreernent is to be figned by 
each mariiier withinlthree days after he fliall have entered 
himfelf on board tlte,^ip ; and is, when figned, conclufive and 
bimling upon all parties. A fnbfequent llatute has extended 
thefe provifidiTs his Majeily's colonies in America ; and 

by another, a agreement in writing is required to be 

Cgiied ^ the ppiuer and mariners of veflels of the burthen of 
one ban|lrcd'^ons or upwards, employed in the coailing trade' 
from one j^kt to another in Great Britain and going to open 
fea. '' i 

With«ard to flilps trading to the Weft Indies, it w^as enafled 
by thc'^'j^lpeo. HI. e. 73. that every feaman deferring during the 
voyage ^fner out or home, fliall, Over *and above all previous pu- 
nillmiedh and penalties, forfeit all the wages agreed for with the 
^aftci^of thef (hip, on board which he Avail enter immediately 
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SftcT (uch defettion. niaftcr of atty Briiifli mcrcfent 

(hipi who (hall hire or Soga^any feaman, or other perfon who 
has to his knowledge defertedft^ any other (hip, (halltorfeit loo/. 
This laft claufe is held to exte: t toall cafes, and not to be con* 
fined to the Weft India trade. iThe ftatute alfo provides againft 
the hiring of mariners at exorb^ at wages. A feaman, who has 
engaged to ferve on board a Bp, is teund to exert himfelf to 
tlie utmoft in the fervlce of t^ fliip ; and therefore a promife 
made by the mafter when a mp was in diftrefs, to pay an extra 
lum to a mariner as an inducement to extraordinary exertions 
on his part, was cftcemcd t<j"be wholly void. 

Wages. It is obvious that a fesman, who has feWed faith- 
fully during a voyage, is entitled to receive the ftipulated re- 
ward, if no diftifter has rendered his ftrvice ufelefs or unpro- 
ductive to his employer. An4 as a feaman is expofed to the 
hazard of lofing the reward of faithful fervice, during a con- 
fiderable period in certain cafes,^ fo on the other hand the law 
gives him his whole wages, even when he has been unable to 
render his fervice, if his inability has proceeded from any hurt 
received in the performance of nis duty, or from natural fick- 
nefs happening to him in the eburfe of the voyage. And if k 
mafter in violation of his contra^ difeharges a feaman from the 
fliip during a voyage, the feaman (hall be entitled to his full 
wages up to the , profperous termination of the voyage, dc 
during, if the cafe require it, fuehfumas he may in the mean 
time have earned in another veflel.^' 

As to the time of payment, by tfic articles of agreement an- 
nexed to'the ftatute made for preventing the defertionof feamen 
from (hips trading to the Weft Indies, and which are in common 
ufe for other voyages alfo, it is ftipulated, that the feamen 
fliall not demand or 'be entitled to any p^t of their wages until 
the arrival of the (hip at the intended gbrt of difeharge, and 
delivery of her cargo, nor in lefs than tV^nty days if they arc 
not employed in fuch delivery. Policy reejuires that the wages 
of feainen (hould not be paid to them in foreign countries, ns 
well to prevent defertion, as to preferve for the benefit of their 
families the money that might otherwife bio^fpent in idlenefs 
and debauchery. 

The time of payment of wages is alfo regulatectmd enforced 
by ftatutes. Thu«^, as to fliips engaged in foreign v^mges, it is 
ena&ed, that upon the arrival of any fuch (hip in Gr™ Britain, 
the mafter be obliged ,to pay the feamen t;hei#wages in 
thirty days after the (hip's entry at the cuftom hoim (except 
in a cafe of a co^ant to the contrary) or at the^j^e the 
fcanicn flistll be diffiharged, which (hall ftrft happen, deiltii&ing 
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Ae i^CMltics and forfeitures bjr'^'the ^9 under ptfhaltf 

of twenty fliillings over and abofl^e wages due to eara per- 
tim* And in (hips employed i^^e" coafting trade^ Ae mafter 
b to pay the feamen their within five days after entry 

at Ae cuftom houfe, or dellvctymf Ae cargo^^or at the time the 
feamen Iball be difehargedf wh^ ihall firft happeOf unlefa an 
agreement fiiall have b^n maw to Ae contrary! deducing, 
in every cafei the penalties impofed by Ais a^^! under Ae like 
forfeiture of twenty Aillings. Vlllien a Aip employed in the 
ilave trade anives at her difchargii^ port in Great oritaini the 
officers and feamen are continued^ full pay and provifions! 
until Ae is cleared inwardsj or their accounts are fettled and paid. 

Loss AMD Foeveiture or Wag^s. The wages of feameni 
urhe Acr hired by Ae mdhA or i^r Ae voyage, are fometixnes 
loft wiAout any fault on their part i and fometimes forfeited by 
their mUcondua. In order to ftimulate Ae zeal and attention 
of Ais clafs of perfons, who aif often engaged in very perilous 
fervices, the policy of all marithue ftates has made the payment 
of Aeir wages to depend upon Ae fuccefsful termination of 
Ae voyage. If by any difafti^! fuch as lofs or capture, Ae 
owners lofe Aeir freight, Ae feafnen alfo lofc their wages. The 
payment of wages is divifible, and if a Aip has delivered its 
cargo at one place, the wages, arc fo far due, although Ae Aip 
be afterwards taken or funk § but if a Aip fail to one place in 
order to take in a cargo Aerct: to be conveyed to another place, 
and having received the cai|^ accordingly, be taken before its 
arrival at the place of deliveiy, noAing is payable to the feamen 
for navigating the Aip to ^ firft place, becaufe no freight is 
Aereby gained. > 

Defertion is held to be a forfeiture of Ae wages pr^ouily 
earned in all maritime, ftates*, and ii and xa William III. c. 7* 
confirms it as the hv^ of England. By 2 Geo. II. c. 36. if a 
feaman Aall defert, A* refuie to proceed on his voyage after 
he Aall have figned Ae contrafl, he Aall forfeit to the owners 
Ae wages due to him at the time. By the articles of agreement . 
ufually figned in t^^fe cafes, it is* ftipubted Aat Ae mariner 
.Aall not go oujt Ae Aip on board any other vefiel, or be ou 
Aore under w^retence whatever, without leave, and Aat in 
default he be liable to the penalties of Ais zOl : but Ais. 
ftipulatkm^ merely referable to Ae^ftatute, and does not 
create a.^pfeiture of wages in a cafe where Ae ftatute has not 
jnfli£le4#-, ^ in Ae cafe of leaving the Aip after her arrival 
in a of this country, alApligh before Ae is moored^ 
Tins caw is fpecifically provided for oy anp^r feffcion of the 
fiiixe which ena^s, Aat in cafe axpireaman pr mariner 

not 
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not entering into his Ma)c^s feivicc^ (hall leate die Ibip of 
Teflel to which he belon^'^ltfore he (hall have a difdiargsf 
in writing from the mafter commanderi or other jmtper 
perfoni he (hall forfeit one pay to the ufe of Green-' 

wich hofpital. The fame ftatu^ authorizes the tnafteV to de- 
duA from the wages due to a rulriner all the penalties and for- 
feitures incurred by the a€b| am to enter them in a book to be 
kept for that purpofe to be (^ed by the mailer and two of 
more principal officers : and^.tt has been held that the mailer 
cannot make this dedu£lion,;;itnlcf8 the forfeiture has be^ re- 
gularly entered in a book as die ftatute dire6ls* 

With refpeA to (hips of the burden of one hundred 
tons and upwards» employed in the coafting trade and going to 
open feaj if a feamani havingAgned'^the requifite agreement^ 
neglefls or refufes to proceed 09 the intended voyage^ he for- 
feits to the owners all the wag^'due to him at that time; but 
the forfeituie for defertion aftermrds, and before the voyage or 
voyages agreed upon, or upoit which (uch (hip (hall have pro-^ 
ceeded, (hall be completed, andy^the cargo of fuch (hip de- 
livered, or before the feaman (h^U have a difeharge in writing 
from the niafter, &c. is only of one month’s wages to the ufe 
of Greenwich hofpital. 

In all cafes, a feaman, who wilfully abfents himfelf from the 
(liip without leave, forfeits to theufe of Greenwich hofpital 
two days’ pay for each day’s abfence. In the coafting trade^ 
the ftatute direfls, that it a feaman is hired by the voyage, 
the period of which exceeds one lunar month, one month’s pay 
(hall be accounted a fum bearing the fame proportion to the 
whole wages, as a lunar month bears to the whole voyage^ 
and two days* pay (haH be computed in the fame manner. If 
the whole voyage does not exceed a momb, the forfeiture is of 
the whole wages : and the like as to the forfeiture of two days^ 
pay, if the voyage does not exceed two days. 

The legiflature has alfo punt(hcd with the.forfeiture of wagez 
the offence of neglc£ling or refufing to alFift^the mafter in de- 
fending the (hip againft ttte attack of pirate>\ It feems alfo that 
negle£l of duty, difobedience of orders, habhua} drunkennefs/ 
or any caufe, w'hich will juftify a mafter in difeha^ng a fea- 
man during the voyage, will alfo deprive the fewan of hia 
wages. 

If the cargo be embezzled or injured by the frauds neglt^ 
gtkice of the feamen, fo thatjthe merchant has a right ^ claim 
a fstisfaflion from the mafter and owners, . they mayl^y the 
cttftom of merchants, dedu£l the value from the wagesi^jf the 
feamen, by whofe mifcondudl the injury has taken place, ^ndl 
tile laft provifo introduced into the ufuiil agreement figneiA by 
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the iefjinen» is calculated to enfercc rule in the cafe of 
wji^zlenient either of thex^|^!|iji3!^ of the ibip’s (tores. 

^ Ihsurance. Infurance is afmtradt whereby one party^ in 
cbnliuieyation of a (lipulated.fK^ undertakes to indemnify the 
other againft certainp erils or ^^Iks to which he is expofed» or 
againit the happening of fomi' event. The party who takes 
upon himfelf the rifle is called Ithe infurer^ fometimes the un- 
JerwriUr^ from his fubferibing his name, at the foot of, the 
policy i the party prote£ted by theinfurance is called the iiifured ; 
the fum paid to the infurer, as the price of the rilkj is called 
the premium; and the written inftfument, in which the contra^ 
is fet forth and reduced into form, is called, a policy of infurance.^ 
The utility of this fpecies of contra£l in a commercial country 
is obvious^ and has been taken .notice of by very diHinguiihed 
writers upon commercial affalfs. Infurances give great fecu- 
lity to the fortunes of private 'i>eopIe> and by dividing amongft 
many that lofs, which would /ruin an individual, make it fall 
light and eafy upon tlie whole fociety. This fecurity tends 
greatly to the advancement of trade and navigation, bfcaufe 
the rifk of tranfporting and |{^porting being diniinifliedi men 
are more eafily induced to i^gage in ah extenfive trade, to 
allift in important undertakings, and to join in hazardous en- 
terprizes ; fince a failure in the obje£^ will not be attended 
with thofe dreadful confequences to them and their families, 
which muft be the cafe in a country where infurances are un- 
known. The origin of infurance is involved in obfeurity, but, 
wherever foreign commerce has been introduced, infurance 
muft. have foon followed .as a neceflary attendant, it being im- 
pofllble to carry on any very extenfive trade without it, efpeci- 
ally in time of war^ 

Policies. The policy is a written inftrument, by which the 
contrafi of infurance is effe£led and reduced into form. The 
term policy of infurance, or afiurauce, as it is fometimes called, 
is derivc^l from xhzll^yx^xi^pollzzadiaJJicurazioneiOX di ftcuranza\ 
or di Jicurtaj and in that language iignifies a note or bill of fei^u^ 
ritj^ or indemnity As the premium, .which is the confideration 
of the proniffq.made by the infurer, paid, or fuppofed to be 
paid, at th^^e the policy is fubferibed, the contra^ contains 
nothing iamure of a counter-promife, to be performed by the 
infured. general, therefore, it contains only the contraa on 
the pa^W the infUrers, and is figued only by them. 

PoJ|l|Rs, with reference to the reality of the interef of the Id- 
fured, ^ (!jilinguiflied into '^aiid wager. p^/iVw. With 
nsfer<^e to the amount of (he interell, they are biftiilguiflied 
ipto and valued. 

■ ' . Alt 




An inurcji policy is ^en^tl^infurcd hail a teal, fubftautlalj^^ 
affiguable intereft in the .in wbicl^ c^e oniy it i$ 

a contraf): of indemnity, .* * 

A ^ager policy is a pretend^yufutancei founded oa an ideal 
lri(k| where tjie infured has ncdwi^eft in the d^ing infui^d, and 
cap therefore fuftun no happening of any of the 

misfortunes Infured againft, ^ ^mur^ces/of this fort are ufu- 
alJy exprelTed by the. words, min/rfgff or no interefi^ or fui/i- 
out further proof of thaif^el^ policy,” or, nvkhout benefi 

^falvage to the infureri^ € . 

An open policy is where tp amount of the intereft of the in- 
fured is not. fixed bv the policy } but is left to be afeertained by 
the infured, in cafe a lofs ftp^d happen. 

A valued policy is where a vi^e hasPbeen fet on the Ibip or 
goods infured, and that value imrted in the policy in nature of 
liquidated damages to fave the i^eifity of proving it, in cafe of 
a total lofs : for, by allowing value to be thus inferted 
in the policy, the inlurer agree^'that it (hall be taken as there 
dated. This value is, or oug^^ ^ be the real value of the 
(hip, or the prime coft of the gl^s, at the time of 
the policy. * 

The cllentlals in the contrafi’^f infurance are: the name 

of the peribn for whom the infm^nce is made, his agent or 
truftec: ad, the names of the • (hl|j. and mafter: 3d, .whetlier 
tliey arc (liips, goods, or merebandi^, upon which die infurance 
is made : 4//^, the name of the placq^where the goods are laden, 
and whither they are bound : the time when the rilk be- 

gins, and when it ends : 6/^, all the>yarious perils and rilks 
which the infurer takes upon bimfelf the conlideratioii or 
premium, paid for the rifk or hazard riiiii 8/^, the month, day, 
and year, on which the policy is executec% and p/ii, the (lamps 
required by a£l of parliament. . . . ^ 

Parties. In this country, all perfons, Whether Britifii fub- 
je£ls or aliens, may, in genenil, be iniureeft.^ The principal, if 
not the only exception to this rule is, the ca^^ of an alien ene- 
my. It was long a difputed queilion, whethir.in point of po- 
licy, the iirfurance of the property of the cne^^s^of the Hate, 
in time of war, ought to be tolerated, and tlu^l^ftioii has, 
more than once, been agitated in parliament. a bill 

was brought into the Houfe of C9mn:ions to prohiK^^be in- 
furanccs on the (hips and eiFc<Sls belonging to the of 

France, then V war with Great Britain. The aijguKms of 
!»ir John Bernard againd the policy of fuch a reilridioijjraough 
anfwered by Sir Rpbert Walpole and others, by argmeius 
much more cogent and (atisfa^ory, feem to have had Ji^Ccr 
cffcA than tliey n^erited \ for though the bill was cammed,' 







It iMfu tfitarvmdi Id MtS^* however, a hi!! wat 

antn brought in> to prouUt the fltipsand merdiatMfiae 

m ^e fubje^s <rf France, dttri M Khe - war $ and, though thiv 
iMa ftrenoouflf oppcfed by Sb^yudley Ryder and Mr. Murray, 
then attorney and fOltcitor gefiiPS, ujwn what diey confidered 
to l« principles of policy and dtpedteUcr, yet it paflbd into U 
law. The 33 Geo: HI. e. ty. 1^ only declares fuch infuranee* 
to be Toid, but alfo fubjefls th^parties concerned in them to 
three mon^ iihprifonment, to t&^ to judge by the opinion dP 
the legiflature, dte policy of fuch a^rohibition ^ms to be no«r 
well eftabUflied. j., 

UimERWRiTERs. lAfumce tet^uires great prudence and 
ehrcumfpedion in the underwriters, They Ihould be expert 
in analyfing rifles and calculatii^ probabilities , in forefeeing 
the dangers of the fea, and tho^nger of fraud. They (hould 
be able to form a found judgment by combining all circnm> 
Ranees, and comparing thm tjiith the rate of premium. To 
form fuch a judgment, in niar^ cafes requires great fagacity, 
penetration, and expmence. .^ut if men poflmng all thefe 
advantages are fomedmes dec^red, what muft be the fituation 
of thofe who, allured by the mfire of gain, blindly put their 
figrtatures to every policy that is prefented to them, without 
confidering the precipice to which their temerity leads them. 
A wife underwriter will jud^ for himfelf, and not implicitly 
fedlow others who may Ibave fubferibed before him, however 
wmakable for fagacity and|f rudence. 

Assurencb CoMPANiBii: At common law, any man, or 
company of men, migl^' be infurers ; and individuals, upon 
their own feparate acqf^nt, have (till the fame' right ; but, it 
was fuppofed, about me beginning of the eighteenth century, 
that commerce had ^lered conliderably by perfons in infolvent 
circumftances underwriting policies of iafurance ; and having 
received large fonts m premiums, becoming bankrupts, or other* 
wife failing in ma|^g good their lofles. To remedy this, but 
more, perhaps, ^^nable government to raife a fum of money 
by the faleof i^onopoly, it was th^ght expedient to create 
two rmwpani|Mf^r the purpofe of making marine infurances, 
with fuch to anfwer all demands on their policies as might 
e to fuch mercantile adventurers as were unwil* 
:nd on individual underwriters ^ ftill, however, leav* 
irehantE the option of inlhriug with fuch underwrit* 

' icy thought proper. Tp this end, the ftat.'d Geo. I. 
torixed the king to grant charters to two diftinfk 
lies or corporations for the infuratice of fhips, goods, 
.jrebandizes at fea, and for lending mdney on bottomry, 
were to ^ iuvefted with all the poiken ufually gWtttri 
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to corporations) and the prilrilege of ^urcbefixig lands to the 
amount of looo/. per annum* Eaohtm to provide a fuffi* 
cicnt capital) and a competent ftock of readv monejT) to 
anfwer all demands on their polities. In puriuan^ of the 
powers given by this a£l) the two 'propofed companies) the 
one called the Royal Exchange AiTuTancC) and the other) the 
London Afl'urancG) were eftabiilhed by royal chatter) bearing 
date the 22d day of June 1720. 

But the mod important privilege granted by this a£f to thefe 
companies was the exclufive right of making marine infuranceS) 
and lending money on bottomry) as a. company or co-partner« 
(liip) on a joint capital. For this purpofe the a^ (fe£l. 12) de-* 
dares that) during the continuance of thefe corporations re- 
fpeflivcly, all other corporations then in being, or afterwards 
to be dlabliflied) whether folc or aggregate) and all focieties and 
partnerlhips for infuring (liips and merchandizes at fea, or going 
to fea, and for lending money on bottomry) (hall be retrained 
from granting, {igiiing, or underwriting, any policies of infurance 
upon any (liips, goods, or merchandizes, at fea or going to fea, 
and from lending money on bottomry. And that if any corpo- 
ration, or perfons in partnerfhip, (other than the faid two com-* 
panics,) (hall prefume to grant, (ign, or underwrite any fuch 
policy, or make any fuch contrao: of infurance, every fuch 
policy (hall be ij/o faSio void ^ and all fums, fo figned and un- 
derwritten, (hall be forfeited, one moiety to the king, the other 
to the informer, wlio (hall fue for the fame in any of the courts 
at Weftminfter. And if any fuch corporation or partner(hip, 
(other than the faid two companies refpeflively,} (hall lend, or 
agree to lend, any money on bottomry, the bond, or oth^r 
fecurityfor the fame, (liail be void, and fuch agreement adjudg- 
ed to be an ufurious contraft, and the o^nders (hall fu&r as 
in cafes of ufury. Neverthelefs it is declared, that any private 
or particular perfon or perfons fliali be at liberty to underwrite 
any policies, and engage in any infurances, upon (hips, goods, 
or merchandises, at fea, or going to fea, or may lend money 
on bottomry ; fo as the fame oe not upon account or riik of any 
coiporation, company, or partnetlhip. It has been decided that 
infurances may be legally made upon a joint capital, provided 
eaoh fttbferiber to it be only liable to the amount of his fubferip- 
tion, and not each for the whole. 

Things which can be insured. Infurances are moft com- 
monly made on goods and merchandize, (liips, freight, and 
bottomyy loans. But there are certain articles, whi^, from 
motives of public policy, canno^be legally infured in this country, 
and others which can only be infured under particular reftric- 
tions. They arc. i. Smuggled goods i Prohibited commerce 
VoL. III. ir with 
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with the Britifli colonics $ 3. Warlike (lores Cent to the ene- 
my} 4. Goods bought of the enemy; 5. The wages and 
eflfeds of the captain and iailors ; 6. Freight ; 7. Slaves ; and 
8 . Profit. 

The Voyage* The voyage, with reference to the legality of 
it| is fometimes confounded with the trajic in which the (hip 
is engaged; and is frequently faid to be illegal, only becaufc 
the trade is fo. But a voyage may be perfeftly lawful, and 
yet the tranfport of certain goods on board the (hip may be 
prohibited ; or the voyage may be illegal, though the tranfport 
of the goods be lawful. It may be laid down as a general rule 
that no infurance can legally be made upon any voyage made 
Contrary to the laws of this kingdom, or to thofe of its depen- 
dencies, or to the law of nations ; and It is immaterial whe- 
ther the infufer was 8r was not informed,* that the voyage was 
illegal. 

Risks. Infurances may be made againft all the rilks or 
perils which are incident to fea voyages, fubje£l, however, to 
certain exceptions, founded in public policy, and the interetts 
of humanity, which require, that in certain cafes, men (hall 
not be permitted to prote£l thcmfelves againft fomc particular 
perils by infurance^ Upon principles of natural juftice, the 
infurer can, in no cafe, make himfelf anfwerable for any lofs or 
damage proceeding direhly from the fault of the iffured ; bccaufe 
no man can bind himfelf to another to be anfwerable for that 
perfon’s own faults. The words of an Englifli policy, which 
ipccify the various rt(ks againft which infurances are ufually 
made, arc thefe : * Touching the adventures and perils which 

• we the aflurers arc contented to bear, and do take upon us in 

• this voyage, they are of the feas, men of war, fire, enemies, 

* pirates, rovers, thieves, jettifons, letters of mart and counter- 

* mart, furprizals, taking at fea, arrefts, reftraints and detain- 
‘ ments of all kings, princes, and people, of what nation, con- 

* dition or quality foever; barratry of the mafter and mari- 

• ners) and of all other perils, loifcs, and misfortunes, that 

* have or (hall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the 
« faid goods, ayd merchandizes, ami fliip, &c. or any part thcrc- 

♦ of, without prejudice to this infurance.’ 

Exceptions by common Memorandom. By the agreement 
of the parties, the general words of the policy may be altered 
OT qualified, and any of the ri(ks pay be wholly or in part ex- 
cluded, and the infurance may be made only againft fome par- 
ticutiar ri(ks, or up to, or beyond certain degrees, or upon par- 
liCi^r articles. In England, it is now conftantly (lipulated, 
thsCttpon cettain enumerated articles of a quality peculiarly 
^I^Cbable, the infurer (hall not be anfwerable for any partial 
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lofs ; thatj upon certapi othprs» liable to. partial i|qunea» bat 
lefs difficult to be preferred at lieay he (ball only be Hable for 
partial lofles above percent, ; and that».aa't(( all other gooda^ 
and alfo the flup and freight, he fliall only be liable for partial . 
lolTes above three per cent. This ftipulation is made in form of 
a warranty infertecl at the bottom of all EngliQi policies. In 
the commom policies, ufed in London by private underwrit- 
ers, the memorandum runs tlius : ' N. B. Corn, £{h, fait, 

< fruit, flour, and feed, are warranted free from average, unlefs 
^ general, or the iliip be ftranded: — Sugar, tobacco, hemp^ 

< flax, hides, and fkins, arc warranted free from average, un- 
^ der jive per cent, : and all other goods, and alfo the mip and 
* freight, are warranted free from average^ under three per cent. 

^ unlefs general, or the flilp be ftranded/ 

Duration of Risi^. To charge the iflfurcr, it is not enough 
that a lofs has happened at fea ; it muft appear to have happen- 
ed in the courfe of the voyage, and during the continuance ot 
the rifle infured. Every voyage infured muft Ivxvt tl ter minus t 
quo and a terminus ad quern. When the infurance is for a limit- 
ed time, the two extremes of that time are the termini of the 
voyage infured. When a ftiip is infured, both outward and 
homeward, for one entire premium ; this, with reference to the 
infurance, is confidered as but one voyage ; and the terminus h 
qtio is alfo the terminus ad quern. In our policies, the words 
ufually employed to exprefs the commencement and end of the 
x\^ on goods are thefc : “Beginning the adventure upon the 
‘ faid goods and merchandizesyrow the loading thereof aboard the 
^ fold Jloipi and fo fhall continue and endure until the faid fliip 
‘ with the faid goods fliall be arrived at licr port of delivery^- 
‘ and until tlic fame fliall be difeharged and fafely landed/— So 
that with us it is plain that the riik does not commence until 
the goods ar« ai^ually on board the fliip ; and therefore the 
infurer is not anfwerablc for any lofs or damage which may 
happen to them, while they are on their pafiage to the fliip. 
And it may be laid down as a general rule, with certain ex- 
ceptions, that the rifle on goods continues no longer than they are 
aftually on board the fliip merttioned in the policy ; and that 
if they be removed from on board that fliip, and landed, 
or put on board another fliip, without the confenc of 
the infurers, the contradl is at an end, and the infurers 
are difeharged from all fubfequent refponfibility. The comr 
mencement of the rifle on the Jhip varies in ^Imoft every cafe. In 
outward bound voyages, it is generally made to commence from 
her beginning to load at her ^ort of departure, ^omftinies 
privateers on a cruife, Ihips engaged in the coafting trade \ yr 
in fliort voyages, arc ^nfured for a limited period of -time, and, 
in fuch cafes, the rifle commences and ends with the term, where- 
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evfer the fliip may happen to be. If a fliip be infured from 
the port of London to any other porti and before Ihe breaks 
-gfoundi an accident happen to Jier, the infurers are not anfwer- 
able ; for the ri(k does not commence till ihe fets fail on her 
departure from the port of London : but if the infurance be 

at and froni* the port of London, the infurers arc liable for 
any accident that may happen to \\tx^from the time of fubferib^ 
trig the policy^ Tf, after the infurance is eftedied, any thing bq 
done by the infured to alter the nature of the rifle, this mull l)e 
done with the confent of the infurers, otherwiie it will avoid the 
contrafl : as, if, after a policy is eiFe£ted on a merchant fliip, 
letters of marque be put on board, and from a mere private 
trader (he is changed into a fliip of war, with power not only 
to defend herfelf, but alfo to cruize and take prizes j this is 
fuch an alteration of Ihe condition of the fliip, that the rifle 
mull be materially changed from that which the underwriter 
took upon himfelf, and confequently the contra^ is thereby de* 
termined. 

Warrantt. a warranty is a ftipulation or agreement on 
the part of the infured, in nature of a condition precedent. 
It maybe either affirmative^ as where the infured undertakes 
for the truth of fome pofitive allegation \ as, that the thing 
infured is neutral property, that the ^ip is of fuch a force, that 
flic failed, or was well, on fuch a day, &c. : or, it may be 
ntijfory s as, where the infured undertakes to perform fome 
executory ftipulation, as, that a (hip (hall fail on or before a 
given day ; that he (hall depart with convoy j that he (hall be 
manned with fuch a complement of men, &c. Warranties wtq 
cither exprefs or implied. An exprefs warranty is a particular 
ftipulation introduced into the written contrad by the agree- 
ment of the parties ; as, that the thing infured is neutral pro- 
perty ; that the (hip (hall fail by a given day ; that (he (hall de- 
part with convoy, &c. An implied warranty is that which ne- 
ceiTarily refults from the nature of the contradl ; as, that the 
(hip (hall be fea-worthy when (he fails on the voyage infured ; 
that (he (hall be navigated with reafonable (kill and care ; that 
the voyage is lawful, and (halfbe performed according to law, 
and in the ufual courfe, and without wilful deviation, &c. A 
warranty being in the nature of a condition precedent, and, 
therefore, to be performed by the infured before he can demand 
performance of the contrad on the part of the infurer, it is 
quitp immaterial fpr what purpoie, or with what view, it is 
maile ; or, whether the infured had any view at all in making 
it: but, being once inferted in ^the policy, it becomes a bind- 
ing condition on the infured \ and unlefs he can (hew that it has. 
been literally fulfilled, be can derive no benefit from the policy. 

The 
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The rcry^mcaning of a warrant]^ is, to preclude all queftion 
whether it has been fubftantially complied with or not. If it 
be afHrmativei it mull be literally true i if pTomifTory, 
it mufl: be ftriftly performed. The breach of a warranty, 
therefore, confifts either in the falfehood of an affirr^ 
niative, or the non-performance of an executory, ftipulation^ 
In cither cafe, the contra6t is void ab initio, the warranty beihg 
^ condition-precedent : and, whether the thing warranted wa? 
material or not, whether the breach of it proceeded from fraud, 
negligence, mifinformation, or any other caufe, the confe- 
quence is the fame. The warranty makes the contrafl hypo- 
thetical 5 that is, it fliall be binding, if the warranty be com- 
plied with. With refpedl to the compliance with warranties, 
there is no latitude, no equity : the onl^ queltion is, has the 
thing warranted taken place or not } If it has not, the infarer 
is not anfwerable for any lofs, even though it did not happen in 
confequence of the breach of the warranty. 

Representations. A reprefentation, iq infprance, is un- 
derilood to mean a collateral (latement, either by parol or in 
writing, of fuch fa£ts or circumftances relative to the propofed 
adventure, and hot inferted in the policy, as are neceffary for 
the information of the infurcr, to enable him to form a juft 
eftimate of the rilk. Such reprefentations are often the prin- 
cipal inducement to the contnuSl:, and afford the beft ground 
upon which the premium can be calculated. A reprefentation 
may be untrue, cither wilfully and fraudulently ; or inadvertently 
and innocently. A wilful mifreprefentation, or aligatio filfi, ip 
any fj£l or circumftance material to the rifk, is a fraud that wRC 
always avoid the contraft. And fuch mifreprefentatioii fo com- 
pletely vitiates the policy, that the infured cannot recover upon 
it, even for a lofs arifing from a caufe unconnedled with the 
faft or circumftance mifreprefented. 

There is a material difference between a reprefentation and a 
warranty. A warranty, being a condition upon which the 
contrad is to take effeft, is always a part of the written policy, 
and muft appear on the {ficc of it : whereas a reprefentation is 
only matter of collateral information xyr indulgence on the fubr 
jeft of the voyage iiifured, and makes no part of the policy, 
A warranty, being in nature of a condition-precedent, muft be 
JlrLlly and literally complied with ; but, it is fufficient, if a repre^ 
tation be true in fuhjlance. By a warranty, whether material 
to the rilk or not, the infured flakes his claim of indemnity upon 
the precife truth of it, if it be affirmative ; or upbi^thc exa£k 
performance of it, if executory ; but it is fufficiciit, if a rcptc- 
fentatioa be made wid^ut fraud, and be not f^alfe in any 
material point 5 or if ft bc^ fubfantially, though not literally^ 
fulfilled. 

F 3 Conceal* 
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poNcisALMSNT. Concealment is nearly allied to mlfrepre*- 
entktion, and confifts in the fraudulent fuppreflion of any hSt 
br circumftance material to the riik. Thisi like, every other 
fraudy avoids the contra£t ab initio^ upon principles of natu- 
ral juftice. And it is not merely on the ground of fraud that a 
Concealment avoids the contra£l : even a concealment which is 
only the efTcfl: of accident, negligenccj inadvertence, or mif- 
take, will be equally fatal to the contraft, as if it were inten- 
tional and fraudulent. Nor can the infured, by tendering any 
increafe of premium, require the infurer to confirm it % for the 
infurer has a right to fay that he would not have fubferibed the 
policy upon any terms, if he had not been deceived. 

Sea-worthiness. No lofs occafioned by the internal defe£t 
of the thing infured can fall on tlie infurer ; and, therefore, if 
the Ihip be found incapable of performing the voyage infured, 
And her inability do not proceed from any accident or misfor- 
tune, or from the Violence of the winds or waves, but from la- 
tent defects, cxifiing before the voyage commenced, the infurer 
is difeharged^ There is, moreover, in every infurance, whe- 
ther on (hip or goods, an implied warranty that the Ihip ftiall 
be fea-worthy when the rifle commences ; that is, that Ihe lhall 
be tight i Jlaiinch^ and Jlrong^ properly manned^ provichd with all 
tiecejfary fores j and in all rel^efts fit for the intended voyage. 
The confideration of the infurance is paid, in order that the in- 
fured may be indemnified againft certain contingencies ; and it 
fuppofes that the infurer may gain the premium : but if the (hip 
be in 'apablc of performing the voyage, there is no polRbility of 
the infurcr's gaining the premium, ancU in tliat cafe, the coii- 
tra£f, on his part, would be without confulcTation, and, con- 
fcquently, void. The infurer undertakes to indemnify the in- 
fured againll the extraordinary and mtforefvefi perils of the fva^ 
and it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that any man would infare 
Againft thofe perils, but in the confidence that the fliip is in a 
condition to encounter the ordinary perils to which every (hip 
muft be expofed in the ufual courfc of the voyage propofed. 

Deviation. By deviation is^here meant a voluntary depar- 
ture, without any neceflity, from the ufual courfe of the voyage 
]nfured« From the moment this happens, the voyage is changed, 
the conttaft is determined, and the infurer is difeharged from 
nW fubfequent rcTponfibility. By the terms of the contraft, the ' 
infurer only runs the rifle of the voyage agreed upon, and of no ' 
other ; and it is therefore a condition neceflarily implied in the 
policy, that the Ihip fliall proceed by the fliorteft and fafeft 
courfe to her port of deftinatiop, and^ no account tp deviate 
from that courfer, but in cafes of nec^Rty. By the courfe of 
the vpyage b not meant the JborteJl pffhte way from the port of 
. 7 departure 
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departure to the port of deftination $ but the regular andcuf*. 
ternary track, if fuch there be, which long ufage has proved to 
be the fafeft and moft convenient. Therefore the ftopping 
at certain places in the courfe of a voyage, though but of the 
direfi; line, is not a deviation, but a part of the voyage, if it has 
been the ufual and fettled practice to ftop at thofe places ^ for 
whatever is ufually done, is prefumed to be forefe^p, and to be 
in the contemplation of the parties, and is therefore underftood 
to be referred to by every policy, and to make a part of it 
as much as if it were exprefled. The effeft of a deviation is not * 
to vitiate or avoid the policy, but only to determine it from the 
time of the deviation, and to difeharge the infurer from all fub- 
fcquent rcfponfibility . If, therefore,, a Ihip, after her departurei 
receive damage, tlien deviate, and is afterjarards loft, though the 
infurer is difeharged from the time of the deviation, and is not 
anfwerable for the fubfequent lofs ; yet he is anfwerablc for the 
damage received before the deviation \ but although he is thus 
difeharged from fubfequent refponnbility, yet he is intitled to 
retain the whole premium, . A perfon unacquainted with the 
nature of this contradi, might, at iirft view, be tempted to think 
that if, after a deviation, the (hip (hould refume her proper courfe, 
dill being in good condition, and capable of performing the 
voyage, luch a deviation ought not to alter the rights of the 
parties, or deprive the infured of the benefit of the policy.— 
But the anfwer is, that the condition implied in the contraA, 
that the (hip (lull not deviate without neccITity, being broken 
by the infured, the infurer is difeharged. The proper courfe of 
the voyage being once interrupted cannot be refumed in the eye 
of the law. The contradl being once diflblved, cannot be re- 
newed without the coiifentof both parties ; and if a lofs happen 
after a deviation, who cun fay that tlie ihip would not have 
arrived (iifc, if (lie had purfued theufu.il courfe? The (hortnefs 
of the time, or of the di (lance, of a deviation, makes no differ- . 
nnee as to its effeft on the contrafl. Whether it be for one 
hour, or a month, or for one mile or one hundred, the confe- 
quence is tlic fame. If it be voluntary, and without necellity, . 
it puts an end to the rcl^ponfibility of the infurer. The true 
realbn why a deviation difeharges the infurer is, not the in- 
creafe of the rifle, but, tliat the party contrafling has voluntarily 
fiibftituted another voyage for that which was infured. A de- 
viation that will difeharge the infurer, muft be a voluntary de- 
parture from the ufual courfe of the voyage infured, and not 
warranted by any necelTity. I^a deviation can be ji^ftified by 
neceffity, the infurer will dill remain liable. One general prin- 
ciple pervades all the cafes on this point ; namely, that if the 
captain, in departing from the ufual courfe of the voyag<^, a£)s 
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fairljf atid iofti fide^ and according to the Kcft "of his judgment^ 
fox' the benefit of all parties concerned, and has no other view 
but to conduct the fliip and cargo, by the ’fafcft and (horteft 
courfe, to her port of deftination ; what he does is within the 
fpirit of the contrad, and the voyage will ftill be protefled by 
it. It is no deviation to go out of the way to avoid danger. ^ 

Loss. Every lofs is cither total or partial. The term total 
hfs is underftood in two different fenfes ; natural and l^gal. In 
its natural fenfc, it fignifies the abfolute dedruflion of the 
thing infured. In its legal fenfe, it means not' only the total 
deftruAion, but likewife fuch damage to the thing infured, 
though it may fpeciiically remain, as renders it of little or no 
value to the owner. So a lofs is faid to be totab if, in confe- 
^qticncc of the misfortuiy: that has happened, the voyage be loft, 
or not M'orih purfuing, and the projefled adventure fruftrated ; 
or if the value of what is faved be lefs than the freight, &c. 
A partial bfs is any lofs or damage fhort of, or not amounting 
to, a total lofs *, for if it be not the latter, it muft be the former. 
Lolfes are, y?. By perils of the fca j 2 dy By running foul of 
another. veffel j 3^, By fire •, 4/A, By capture •, 5/A, By arreft and 
detention of princes \ 6 thy By barratry ^ 7/A, By average con* 
tributions ^ 8/A, By expenfe of falvagc ; and p/A, Wilful or 
fraudulent. Of thefe fubjefts fome explain thcmfelves fuffici* 
cntly for this work, and others have already been noticed \ one 
head however requires elucidation. 

Barratry.' Barratry, (which is derived from the. Italian 
verb harrairnrcj to cheat) may be defined to be, any fpecies of 
fraud, knavery, deceit or cheating, committed by the mafter or 
mariners, whereby the owners fuftain an injury : As by running 
away with the (hip, wilfully carrying her out of the courfe of 
the voyage preferibed by the owners, finking or deferting her, 
embezzling the cargo, fmuggling or any other offence, whereby 
the (hip or cargo may be fubjefted to arreft, detention, lofs, or 
forfeiture : Barratry, in fliort, comprehends every fraud that 
may be committed by the mafter or mariners agairift the 
owners. 

Abandonment. It has already V»een obferved that the term 
total lofs does not only fignify the abfolute deftrudfion of the 
thing Infured, but alfo fuch a lofs or damage as renders it of 
little or no value to the owner, or any lofs or misfortune where.^ 
by the voyage is loft, or becomes not worth purfuing, and the 
projcAed adventure fruftrated. ^ |n fuch cafes the infured is in* 
titled to call upon the infurer asefor a total lofs : but then he 
muft abandon ; that is, he muft renounce and yield up to the 
infurer all his right, title, and claim to what may be faved, 
fiid leave it to lum to make the moll of it for his own bene* 
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fit. The infurcT then ftands in the place df the infured, and 
becomes legally intitled to all that can be refeued from deftruc** 
tion. In England we ^avc no poGtivc regulation, nor any 
time limited by law for abandoning. The rule eftabltihed by 
the pourts is, that as foon as the infured receives advice df a 
total lofs, he mull make his clcaion whether he will abandon 
or not : If he determines to abandon, he muft give the under- 
writers notice of this nvithin a reafombh time^ after the inteUi* 
gence arrives ; and any unneedTary delay in giving this notice 
will amount to a waver of his right to abandon } for uiilefs the 
owner docs fome a&, fignifying his intention to abandon, it 
will be only a partial lofs, whatever may be the nature of the 
cafe, or the extent of the damage. This rule, which has 
been long eftabliflied, is analogous to ^hc general principle of 
the common law, which requires that all notices of afts alFe6i<^ 
ing the intereds of third perfons lhall be given within a reafon* 
able time* 

Many othc^ points remain to be confidered in relation to in- 
furnnees, as the adjuftment of Ioffes, the return of premiums in 
certain cafes, and the proceedings at law for recovery of the 
fuins fecured by the policy ; but thefe are in their nature fo 
technical, that it would be impoflible to abridge them with ad- 
vantage; the reader is therefore referred to the works from 
wliich the preceding information has been derived ; thofc of 
Mr. Park, and Mr. Serjeant MarlhalK 

Exchange. Among the circumftances of moft importance 
to be confidered In foreign trade, is that of exchange. The re- 
lative abundance and fcarcity of fpecie in different countries, 
forms what is called the courfeofexchange^vfhich is the fixing 
of the aflual and momentary value of money. The relative 
poffeflion of, .and demand for fpecic between nation and na- 
tion are never fixed, and confequcntly the rate of exchange 
^uftuatesi according to the wants of merchants, or the eftefl: 
of their fpeculations. When the exchange between two places, 
fueh as London !lnd Paris, is at par, it is faid to be a fign that the 
debts due from London to Paps are compenfated by thofe due 
from 'Paris fo London. On the contrary, when a premium is 
paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is fiiid to be a fign that 
the debts due from London to Paris are not compenfated by 
thofe due from^ Paris to London, but that a balance in money 
muft be fent out from the latter place ; for thq rifk, trouble, 
and expenfe of exporting which, the premium is both demand- 
ed and given. But the ordinary ftate of debt ar^^ credit be- 
tween thofe two cities muft ncccffarily be regulated, it is faid, 
by the ordinary courfe of their dealings with one another. 
When neither of them imports from the other to a greater 
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iniMMt&an It exports to that others the debts and credits of 
tads nsaj compeidate one another ; but when one of them im« 
fiprtsifoin the other to a greater value than it exports to that 
f&evs the former neceflarily becomes indebted to it : the debts 
Md credits of each do not compenfate one anothefs and money 
niiift be fent out from that place of which* the debts over- 
bahnce the credits. The ordinary courfe of exchanges there- 
fores being an indication of the ordinary ftate of debt and credit 
between two placesj muft likewife be an indication of the or- 
dinary courfe of their exports and importSs as thefe neceflarily 
regulate that ftate. The confideration of this fubjeft would 
to that of Bills of Exchanges but fome obfervations on them 
nnd f^n promiflbry notes will be found in a following page. 

Arbitration of Exchange. The various and intricate 
problems arifing out of the various exchanges adopted in differ- 
ent countries, are referred to a fyftem in mercantile accounts, 
called the arbitraiion of exchange. This the commercial 
writers fay, is the moft beneficials as well as the moft delicate^ 
branch or exchange to be thoroughly informed of. Befoie 
any one applies himfelf to the ftudy of this fubjedti it is necef- 
fary that heftiould be well ikilled in all the pradical opera- 
tions, in regard to the reducing of the ilerling money of Eng- 
gland into the foreign monies of exchange, and of account, of 
all places throughout Europe, according to the dire£t courfes 
of exchange, eftablilbed for thefe purpofes, znd vice verfA, Alfo, 
that he fliould be acquainted with the method of converting 
fterling money into the monies of exchange, and of account, of 
all other places of commerce, wherewith England has no direfl; 
eftabliflied courfes of exchange, but is under the nectfiity of 
making ufe of the intermediate exchange of other places : to- 
gether with the nature of the agios, and the manner of con- 
verting their bank monies iuto current, and the reverfe ; and the 
manner of calculating all the foreign monies throughout Europe 
into thofe of every otlier diftin£l country, either according to 
the dired:, or intermediate exchange, which makes a much 
greater variety of cafes than ibofc who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with this extenlive fubjeCt can imagine. It is pre- 
vioully neceflary, alfo, to the entering upon a knowledge of 
the aroitration of exchange, to know the intrinfic value of foreign 
monies, according to the moft accurate afi'ays which have been 
made for chat purpofe. Laftly, it isrequifitc to underftand the 
gendnd natural caufes of the rife and fall of the courfes of ex- 
change between nation and nation,, or between one trading city 
and another in the fame nation. 

Balance or Trade. That which is commonly meant by the 
balance of trade, is the equal importing of the foreign commo- 
dities, 
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<llties» with the elportixlg the native. And it Is rericoned Aat 
nation has the advantage in the balance of trade^ that exporb 
more of the native commodities^ and imports lefs of the foreign. 
The reafoii of this is, that, if the native commodities be of a 
greater value that are exported, the balance of that account 
mud be made up in bullion or. money ; and the natbn grows 
fo much richer as the balance of that account amounts to. 

Companies. Many of the moft important and extenfive claflt 
cs of Britifti commerce have been, and fomc ftill are, carried 
on by means of chartered companies. The moft diftinguiftied 
of thefe, the £aft India Company, will claim notice in, another 
divilion of the work ; of fome others an account is now given. 

South Sea Company. Of the origin of this company, and 
of its moft celebrated tranfaftion, the .Allowing account is cx- 
tradied from Coxe's Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
South Sea Company owed its origiiv to a chimerical projeA^ 
formed by Harley in 1711, for the purpofc of reftoring the 
public credit which had been greatly affefted by the difmillion 
of the Whig miniftry, and of cftablifliing a fund for the dif- 
charge of the navy/ and army debentures, and the other parts of 
the floating debt, which amounted to 9,471,325 /• ; and was 
afterwards increafed to 10,000,000/. With a view to fettle a • 
fund for paying the intereft of 6 per cent, on thefe arrears, 
which amounted to the annual fum of 568,279 /. all the duties 
upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India goods, wrought filks, whale 
fins, and a f^ew other duties were rendered permanent. In or- 
der to allure the creditors with the hopes of advantages from a 
ne w commerce, the monopoly of a trade to the South Sea, or 
coall of Spanilh America, was granted to a company compof- 
ed of the feveral proprietors of this funded debt, which being 
incorpoiMied by a£l of parliament, took the appellation of the 
South Sea Company. The great advantages to be derived from 
this commerce had been held forth and exaggerated from the 
time of our firft voyages to Spauifli America, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and had been ftill further increafed by the reports of 
the buccaneers. Tiie confiderable riches which France had 
brought from America, fince the eftabliftimcnt of Philip V. on 
the throne of Spain, had contributed to raife the fanguine cx- 
pedations of the Britifti merchants ; a rumour induftrioufljr 
circulated, that four ports on the coafts of Peru and Chili, 
were to be ceded by Spain, inflamed the general ardour; 
the profpefl: of exchanging gold, filver, and rich drugs for the 
manufadures of England, wgre plaufiblc allurements for an 
enterprifing and commercial nation 5 and the mines of Potofi 
and Mexico were to difFufe their inexhaiillible ftores through 
the medium of the new company. 


The 
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The famous of parliament^ which incorporated the fuhfcrib* 
era of the debts, under the name of the governor and company 
of merchants of Great Britain trading to die South Seas and 
other parts of the country, was called th^ earl of Oxford^s maf- 
ter-piece, and confidered by his panegyrifts as the fure means 
of bringing an inexhauftible mine of riches into England. But 
in fa£l this fcheme was fettled on a falfe foundation ; for by the 
peace of Utrecht, Spain and the Indies being confirmed to 
Philip V. that monarch was too jealous to admit the Englifh to 
a free trade in the South Sea, and indead of the advantageous 
commerce which Oxford had held forth, the company obtained 
only the afliento contra£i, or the privilege of fupplying the 
Spanifh colonies with negroes for thirty years, with the pennif- 
fion of fending to Spanifh Anierica an annual fliip, limited 
both as to tonnage ana value of cargo, of the profits of which 
the king of Spain referved one fourth, and five per cent, on the 
other three fourths. But this difcppointinent was attempted 
to be countera£ted by the declaration made by Oxford, that 
Spain had permitted two (hips, in addition to the annual fliip, to 
carry merchandize during the fird year to the northern coads 
of Spanifh America, and a pompous nomination of the feveral 
ports where the company had leave to trade, and to fettle fafto- 
ries. But the grand benefits of tliis commerce were never re- 
alized. The fird voyage of the annual fhip w-as not made till 
1717, and in the following year, the trade was fupprefled by 
the rupture with Spain. Their efFefts, factories and fervants 
were feized and detained, notwithdanding the agreement in the 
afliento, which allowed, in cafe of a rupture, eighteen months 
for the removal of their effefls. 

Such was the date of the South Sea Company, when in 1 720 
the minldry, indead of attempting to leficn the national iucum- 
brancesj by the only jud and fuccefsful means, a clear and 
inviolable linking fund, adopted the vifionary fchemes of pro- 
jeQors, and gave to the South Sea Company the power of faf- 
cinating the minds of the public, and fpreading an infatuation 
flmilar to that which had recently involved France in a national 
bankruptcy. The grand point which government had in view, 
was the reduffion of the irredeemable annuities, created in the 
reigns of William and Anne, for a period of 89,96, and 99 
years, amounting nearly to 800,000/. per annum, as no effeau- 
al meafurcs could be adopted to leflen ^he public debts, whild 
thefe annuities remained irredeemable. 

Inorder^to cfFea this liquidation, the mtnider accepted pro- 
pofals from the South Sea Company for reducing the debts to a 
redeemable date : as the objea of the miniders, who had pre- 
viouily and fccretly arranged tlie fcheme wkh the directors, wa$ 
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to furprife the Houfe of Commons into the meafure of>gTahtRi[( 
this extenfiye privilege to the South Sea Company, and of pre>» 
Renting competition, they entertained the moft fanguine hopes of ■ 
fuccefs, from the fpecious advantages which they held forth to . 
the public as the neceflary^ confequenccs« They accordingly 
laid the buiinefs before a committee of the Houfe of Commons* 
After feveral debates it was adopted. The general phrenzv in 
favour of this projefl foon rofc to an enormous height. The 
compenfation to the South Sea Company, for the immediate 
payment of the 7,567,500/. fcemingly for no value received, 
was to be drawn from the profits of their fchemc.- Thefe pro- 
fits werj to arife from, lit. The exclufive advantages of the 
trade, which, although precarious, and depending on a peace 
with Spain, were Itatcd at no lefs than aoo,ooo/. a year* 
2d. The allowance for the charge of manSgement^ which was to 
be proportioned to the augmentation of their ftock. 3d. The 
difference of receiving 5 per cent, for the money expended in pur- 
chafing the public debts, when the ufual intereft was only 4^rr 
cent. 4th. The great addition to their wealth, from the con- 
ft.'int ril)e of the price of the ftock in confequence of the artifices 
iiicd to enhance in. value \ on which the jvhole fuccefs of the 
fcheme depended. 

The company could not fulfil Its engagements with govern- 
ment, and pay fo large a fum as between feven and eight mil- 
lions, without taking advantage of the general infatuation, and 
availing themfelves of that fpirit of pecuniary enterprife which 
had feized the public mind. Imaginary advantages were ac- 
cordingly held forth 5 groundlefs and myfterious reports" were 
circulated concerning valuable acquifitions in the South Sea, 
and hidden treafures \ dividends of ten, thirty, and even fifty 
per cent, were voted, which the direftors knew could never be 
paid, and for w^'^ich there was no foundation. 

The promoters of the fcheme highly exaggerated the profits ; 
rumours were at the fame time fpread, that the company by 
monopolizing the fund of the whole national debt, would 
reduce government to the neceflity of applying to them for 
loans, 'which would be advanced on their own terms \ and it 
was even infinuated, the proprietors would obtain, by the 
weight of their wealth, a majori^ in the houfe of commons, 
and make and depofe minifters. The public being intoxicated 
with thefe ideas, the ftock, which at the clofe of the books at 
Chriftmas, 1719, was only at 126, rofe, at the opening of the 
firft fubfeription, on the 14th of April, to above 300/. the 
market price being on that day 325 : in other words, the cre- 
ditors of the nation made over a debt of 100 for 33 in South 
Sea, ftock. As the phrenzy. fpread, and the defire of making 
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npSd fortunes l>ecame coRtsgiou8» the ftock fuccelfively rofe to 
move ijboo per cent* at wmch price the books were openect 
Sent the fourth fubfeription on the 24th of Augull, and this 
fttUcription, though the maricet price of the eltabliflied (lock 
was below 800/. was fold the fajne day for a premium of 30 
and 40 per cent* 

The fangoinc cupidity, which marked this fpcculation, was 
not confined to the South Sea fcheine : the whole nation be- 
came ftock jobbers and projedors ; every day produced new 
propofals*, feme of apparent importance and utility, others fo 
abfurd and futile, that theit fuccefs was matter of furprife, 
and almoft exceeds credibility. So prevalent was this rage, 
amongft perfons even of the higheft rank, that the Prince of 
Walcs-WJMi iiulnced to become governor of the copper company. 
In vain Walpole ancf Compton endeavoured to difluade him 
' from this a£l; of degradation, by reprefenting, |liat he fubjedt- 
ed himfeir to a profecution, that he would be reviled in parlia- 
ment, and that the Prince of Waleis bubble would be hawked 
about in ’Change-alley. Their remonftrances had ' no efFe6):^ 
the prince became governor, but afterwards on receiving notice 
that a profecution W9uld be commenced againft the company, 
withdrew his name, with a gain of 40,000/. 

Thcfe delufivc projefts received their fir ft check from the 
power to which they owed their birth : the direflors of the 
South Sea Company, jealous of their fuccefs, and defirous to 
monopolize all the money of the fpeculators, obtained writs of 
feire facias againfl the conductors of bubbles, and thus put an 
end to them. But in opening the eyes of the deluded multi- 
tude, they took away the main prop of their own tottering 
' edifice. Sufpicion once excited was not to be fuppreiTed, and 
the public no longer amufed by pompous declarations and pro- 
mifes of dividends, which they were convinced could never be 
reaUzed, declined all farther purchafes of ftock, which fell in 
kfs than three weeks to 400, and thofe wlio had bought at 
large premiums were involved in diftrefs and ruin. Amongft 
the numbers who fuffered by thcfe fpeculations, were not only 
perfons of the firft rank, but iherc^ants and traders of every 
clafs, and bankers, who having advaiiced the monies committed 

to 

* The reider will Sni neiily fwo hunaied of tbefe bub^ lei enomerateJ in An- 
deriba'f HiSorj of Coipmerce, voJ. lii. P..J03. AmoogA ihe moA ibriud may be 
mcocioiied, ptcjejfti for tianfmuiing ^uick>Aiver into malleable and tint metal, for 
importiog • jwinber of large jack -aflea from Spain, in order to propagate a laige bleed 
•rmHletf'Ondnir trading in human hair. Che tnoA impudent and baie>tac^ dlidii* 
Ihm, aps (hat of a man who anveieifcd that upon payment of two guineas, the lub* 
feribera Ihould be intided to a hundred pound fhare, in a projeA which would be dif* 
dMd inn omntb. The estieme folly of the public WM.fucb, .that he rcccivediA thou* 

ef thefe fttbfci'ipcioos in cne day and then went off.' 
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to thenif on the fubcriptlon receipts, by their tempomy flqjp* 
pages augmented the general calamity. 

When the public diftrefs was arrived to a mod: alanning 
height, and defpair pervaded all ranks of people, to Walpde 
every eye was dire£^ed, as the only perlbn capable of afibrding 
affillance, under the preiTure of immediate neceffity. When 
the aid of the bank became necelTary to preferve the South Sea 
Company from ruin, he was called from the country, and im- 
portuned to ufe his interefl: with the governors, to perfuade 
them to accept a propofal made by the South Sea Company, to, 
circulate a number of their bonds. At this awful moment the 
clamour of diilrefs was irrefiftible, and the bank after griat*rc- 
lu6bance, arifing from a natural dread of being involv^ in tim 
f^me ruin which threatened the South Sea Company, was at 
length induced to li(ten to the propofals. Walpole was pro^ 
fent at feveral conferences between the committees of the 
two companies, and drew up in the firlt conference, a minute 
well known afterwards by the name of the Bank contrafl, fpe- 
cifying the agreement of the Bank, to circulate three millions 
of South Sea bonds for one year, on certain conditions, which 
were fpecified at a fubfequcnt meeting. The report of his in- 
terference, and the intended aid to be given by the bank, oc- 
caHoned a temporary rife in the South Sea ftock, but the pub- 
lic was in fuch a (late of terror and agitation, and fo defperatc 
was the fitaation of the South Sea Company, that any com- 
munity of iiitereils betweei^ the two companies w^as confidered 
as fatal to both. In confequence ' of this notion, fuch a de- 
mand was made on the bank, that the governors refufed: 
to abide by the terms of their agreement ; alleging that it 
was deficient in legal validity. 

The critical ftatc of the nation having rendered the imme- 
diate prefence of the king neceffary, he hailily quitted his Ger- 
man dominions, and landed at Margate on the 9th of Novem- 
ber. But his prefence had not the defired effcdl. South Sea 
ftock, which at the king’s arrival was at 5Jio, fell in a few 
days to 135. The public now looked with anxious expefta- 
tion for the aflembling of parliament, which was to meet on 
the 25th of Novemoer ; yet fuch were the difficulties under 
which the miniftry laboured to form a proper fcheme for remedy- 
ing the national diftrefs, which daily incrcafcd, that it was far- 
ther prorogued to- the 8th of December. ^ 

Nor is it a matter of wonder that the miniftry were alarmed, 
and uncertain what meafures to purfue. England had never 
experienced fo total a deftrSaion of credit, nevA was any 
country in fo violent a paroxyfm of defpondency and terror. 
The South Sea Company was confidered as the Ible caufeof 
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national misfortunes; the direflors were indifcrimliratcly 
loaded with execrations, and devoted by the- public voice to 
' condign punilhment. Thofe who had promoted the fcheme 
were involved in the fame general deteftation. The kingi in 
addition to the odium of being a foreigner, and governed by 
Toreign counfels, and increafing his own dominions in Germany, 
at the expen(c of England, was now moft virulently reviled for 
having favoured the South Sea Aft. WelLfounded fufpicions 
were formed, that his German minifters and millrciles had re- 
ceived enormous largefles in (lock to recommend and promote 
the projeft. Mod of the principal minifters of the EngHfli 
cabinet, Townfliend excepted, were accufed of being implicat- 
ed in the fame fcandalous traffic, cither by themfelves or their 
relations, and had totally forfeited the public opinion. A gene- 
ral outcry prevailed, that the king and minifters had leagued 
with the South Sea Company to dupe the nation, and that the 
remedy for thefe enormous evils would be more dangerous than 
the diforder itfelf. 

The public difeontents were increafed to fo great a height, 
that fomc of his Hanoverian cpunfellors fuggefted the raiheft 
meafures. They advifed the king to aflFeft a refignation of the 
crown to the Prince of Wales, and infinuated, that William, 
his great predeceflTor, had furmounted the faftions of the times 
by threatening to retire, and leave the country to its fate. As 
a laft and defperatc effort, he was recommended to apply to the 
army to found the officers, many of whom, it was faid, had de- 
clared, that rather than fubmit to the eftabliffiment of a common- 
wealth, or a popifh competitor, they would affift to render the 
king abfolute. Others were alarmed, and dreaded a mifunder- 
fianding between the king and the parliament j, deprecated any 
attempt to apply to the army, oppofed the refignation of the 
crown, by infinuating, that it was not the firft time, that a 
king of England had ruined himfelf by retiring, with the hope 
of quelling the fury of the populace ; advifed rather, that fecret 
applications ihoukl be made to the Emperor and the other allies 
for troops, if neceflary, to defend his perfon agaiuft any rebel- 
lious attempts. 

In this alarming crifis, the king was penlive and defponding, 
uncertain how to aft, and by whom to bejdirefted. 

Fortunately, in this moment of fufpenfe and agitation, the 
public voice called forth Walpole, as the only man calculated 
to fave the nation from impenditlg^deftruftion. In conjunftioii 
with Tdwnniend, he ftood at the head of a large party, highly- 
rcfpea:ed for their rnVrf integrity ; among whom the names of 
Cavendiffi and Ruffell were moft confpicuous, who had uni- 
formly afted witlvhim s while the dukes of Newcaftle, Bolton, 
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GraftOHi and many other whigs who had united whh Sunder*- 
landf were now ready to join his ftandard. He was. attached 
to government by the office of paymafter to the forces ; but as 
he had fcarcely taken any part in public tranfa£lions, he did 
not fhafe withadminiftratlon the geheral odium. He had gain- 
ed great popularity by his uniform oppofition to the South 
^ea Aft, and by having predifted the evils which were now molt 
fcverely felt. 

The moment in which it was publickly known that Walpole^ 
in conjunftion with Townfticnd, was employed on a feheme for 
the refloration of public credit, a new fpirit and refolution feem- 
ed to be infufed into the nation. The country revived from 
its late defpondency ; and his ability for finance was fo tho- 
roughly appreciated, that a propofal which he made to the 
minifter on the ipth of November, being agreed to, had fuch 
an inftantaneous efFeft, as again toraife the Itock from 125 to 
200. On the meeting of parliament, Walpole, after furmounting 
many difficulties, carried a propofition to engraft nine mil- 
lions of (lock into the bank of England, and the fame fum 
into the Eaft India company, on certain conditions, leaving 
twenty millions to the South Sea company. The proceedings 
taken againft the direftors were extremely fevere. A fecrct 
committee was appointed ^ the cafliier of the company having 
efcaped with their mod important regillcr, four members were 
expelled thehoufc and taken into cuftody. The other direftors 
(hared the fame fate ; all their books, papers, and effefts were 
feized, and the royal aflent was given to a bill, for reftraining 
them from leaving the kingdom, difeovering their eflatesi^ and 
difqualifying them for holding offices in any of the companies. 
Finally, a bill was brought in for the relief of the fufFerers by 
the South Sea company, the title of which, on the third read* 
»ing, was changed into a bill for railing money on the edates 
of the fub and deputy governors, direftors, cafbier, deputy 
cafhier, and accountant of the South Sea companyr and of Mr. 
Aiflabie and Mr. Craggs, towards making good the damages 
fudained by the company, and^for difabling fuch of thofc per- 
fons as were living, to hold any place, or Tit in parliament for 
the future. In confequence of thefe refolutions, the greater part 
oftheedates belonging to the direftors, and other perfons men- 
tioned therein, were confifeated to a very large amount, and ap- 
plied towards difeharging the debts of the company. The 
•dates of the direftors alone were valued at 2,014,123 /., the al« 
lowance made to them was 3^4,600/., the confifeaftion, there- 
fore, amounted to 1,659,523/. Tet thefe enormous forfeit- 
ure^ did not fatisfy the unrelenting advocates for extreme &ve- 
kity, many of whom expefted nothing lefs than confifeation of 
, Vdi..IIL q all 
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atl tlieir propertjri and fcveral were diiTatisfied becaufe (he pii« 
nifhment of death was not inflicted. An eminent Hiftorian baa 
juftly remarked^ that « the equity of modern times muft con- 
demn the arbitrary proceedings which difgraced the caufe of 
juilicci by introducing a bill of pains and penaltieSy a retro- 
aftive ftatutCi to punifh offences which did not exift when they 
were committed.*’ «Againft ahill of pains and penalties/’ he ob- 
ferves/* it is the common right pf every fubjeft to be heard by 
his council at the bar ; they prayed to be heard^ their prayer 
was refufed ; and their oppreflbrsi who required no evidence^ 
would liften to no defence.” 

From this periodi by a progrefs which it is not neceflary to 
tracCf the South Sea company has been reduced to one of little 
importance. Tof a dgne it received fome benefits of the Aifi- 
ento» traded in (laves, and employed (hips in the whale fifhery } 
but now its operations are limited to the management of tlie 
(lock mentioned in Vol. II. p. 99. The company is under the 
control of a governor, who is the king, a fob and deputy go- 
vernor, and twenty-one directors, aflifled by cafliiers, fecreta- 
ries and other officers. The bufinefs is tranfaded in a fpacious 
and handforae building in Threadneedle-ftreet, called the South 
Sea Houfe. 

Whale Fishery. The whale fiihery has been mentioned 
as one of the modes in which the South Sea company employed 
a portion of their funds. This was in but before that 

time the £ngli(h nation, rivalling the Dutch, had fent iliips to 
Greenland for whales, and in 1693, a company was eilabliihed 
in London for the profe<’Ution of this traile. In a few years, 
the fifliing company utterly failed, and the attempt of the South 
Sea company was riot more profperous ; but the trade being 
open, individuals continued to follow it, and generally with 
good fuccefs, government havihg feconded their efforts by 
exemptions from duty, and by bounties. Befide. that to Green- 
land, there is a fouthern whale fiflicry, carried on in the 
American feas, and fimilariy encouraged, which is Rlfo very 
produdivc« • 

Russia Company. The trade bct<vccn Great Britain and Riif- 
fia *6 wc 8 Its origin to the following circumftance. In 1553, 
fomc merchants of liondon, together with fevcral noblemen, 
emulous of the fame, and defiroi^s of (haring in the profits ac- 
quired by the Fortugae(€ and Spanifli difeoverers of unknown 
hmds, eftabliihed a company, wit6 a capital of 6000 /• in 440 
(Kares |f 95/. for pixffecu^ discoveries. The celebrated Se- 
b^iad Cabot, who was a principal advifer of the imdertaking, 
*w 4 s cliofen their governor.^ Three veffels were fitted out under 
iBie command of Sir Hugh 'Willoughby, and they carried letters 
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from Edward VL addreflod to all king; and princes^ requefting 
their friendfliip. Sir Hugh Wiiloughbyi being toiled about ^ 
long time by tempeftuous weather, as far as 7a degrees of nor^ 
latitude, was compelled by the fudden approach of winter, to 
run into an obfeure harbour in Ruflian Ijapland, called Arcina 
Keca, where he and the crews of two of his (hips (70 in nuip* 
her) were frozen to death; and where fome Ruflian fifliermen^ 
in the fummer following, found him fitting in his cabin, with 
his diary and other papers before him ; itl^ing the cuflom of 
thofe Laplanders to frequent the fea coafts in fummer for the 
benefit of the fifliery ; but when winter approaches, to widi* 
draw into the calmer inland parts, which occafions thofe ftor- 
my (hores to be defolate in winter. Richagd^^flCellor, howr 
ever, in the third (hip, accidentally fey^inl^tne ci-Su 
Nicholas, or the White Sea, on the Ruflian coaft, and whci;e 
no (hip had ever been feen before, and landed at^e Abbey o| 
St. Nicholas, near Archangel, then only a caflle, determining to 
wait on the czar, John BazHowitz. Beiti^ at that time engage 4 
in the Livonian war, which had greatly interrupted the Eaft- 
land trade, that prince was the more inclinable, by Chancellor’^ 
iiiterpofition, to grant the Englifh confiderable privileges at 
Arrange! and other ports. Tbe Kuflians, before thofe timesi . 
having no fea ports nor (hipping on the Baltic (hores, their rich 
furs, hemp, and other commodities, were carried to other parts 
of Europe from the ports of Livonia,, lately pofrefled by the 
Teutonic knights of St. Mary of Jerufalcm. Thus, though dif- 
appointed in his ho^sof arriving at China by this fuppofed north* 
eafl paifage, Chancellor made an ufeful and profitable difeovery 
of a trade by fea toRulfia; and this difcovqry, moreover, point- 
ed out to the Englifh the way to the whale &(hery at Spitzber* 
j^en. From Archangel, by the governor’s leave and aflGft- 
ance, Chancellor travelled on (ledges to the czar at Mofeow, 
of whom he obtained privileges for the EngliOi merchants, and 
letters to king Edward. It is here to be remarked, that although 
Ochter had almofl 700 vdirs before juftly delineated tlie" coalt 
of Norway to the Great king Alfred, yet, through the ncgligcrci 
and ignorance of after-times, the knowledge of it was fo utterly 
lofl, that the famous Sebaftian Muniler’s Gcographia vetu^ ft 
nova, printed in folio at Bafil 1540, in a map of the moft 
northern parts of Europe, joins the country of Gronelaud, com- 
monly called old Gteeulancf, (now known to be a part of the great 
continent of North America) to the north part of Norwegiaii 
Lapland, thereby making the# northern ocean mcraly a grfigt 
Bayi^ entirely (b^t in by thofe two countries. 

uKing EdwardVas moft happy to encourage the commerce 
of which a view Was thus opened ; but as he died before he ha^ 
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executeii a very ample charter to thofe adventurers, it was itl 
the fifft and fecond year of Philip and Mary, (6th of February,) 
thit the firft charter of incorporation was granted to the 
Ruflla Company (as it has fince been ufually called), but then 
by the name of the Merchants Adventurers, for the difeovery 
of lands, countries, ifles, &c. not before known or frequented 
. by any Engliih. 'fhe preamble to this charter, and the fub- 
jlance of the whole it fets forth is, that the Marquis of Win- 
chefter, then lord high treafurer j the earl of Arundel, lord 
fteward of the Queen’s hbufehold; the earl of Bc:dford, lord 
J)rivy feal ; ^le carl of Pembroke 5 the lord Howard of ElTing- 
ham, lord high admiral, &c. having already fitted out ftiipsfor 
the difeovery o^ct^ntries northward, north-eaftward, and 
nbrth-wdhvard, not sfS yet frequented by otl^r Chriftian mo- 
narchs in friendihip with England. To have one governor (the 
firft to be iSeffallian Cabot, during his life) and twenty-eight of 
the moft fad (fedate), diforeet, and honeft of the faid fellow- 
Ihips, four of whom'to be called confuls, and the other twenty- 
four to be called affiftants : The governor and two confuls (or 
three confuls in the governor’s abfence) and twelve affiftants 
to be the quorum of a court. .This corporation might pur- 
chafe lands to the yearly value of 66 L 13/. 4^/., have perpe- 
tualfucceffion •, and a'cor.imon feal; may plead and be impleaded; 
may impofc mulfts, forfeitures, &c. on offenders againft 
their privileges, and may admit perfons from time to time to be 
free of the company and may make conquefts of lands of infi- 
dels fo to be difeovered by them. And whereas one of the 
faid (hips (Chancellor’s) fet forth laft year (1553)1 arrived fafe 
and wintered in the dominions of our coufin and brother Lord 
John Bazilowitz, emperor of all Ruflia, who entertained them 
honorably, &c. and granted them letters to us, with licence to 
traffic freely in his country, w^ith other privileges under his 
fignet : Wherefore we grant this corporation liberty to refort, 
not only to all parts of that emperor’s dominions, but to all 
other parts not known to our fubjc£ls, none of whom, but fuclr 
as (hall be free of or licenfed by this company, (hall frequent 
the parts aforefaid, under forfeiture of ftiips and merchandize, 
one half to the crown, one half to the company.” It feems 
the Briftol merchants had entered into the Ruffia trade foon 
after its difeovery, being encouraged therein by Sir Sebaftiait 
Cabot. 


The fortunes of this company were chequered with fuccefs 
and difattfer. Sometimes prot^ed by great privileges, they 
enjoyed almoft a monopoly of Ruffian commerce, and derived 
from it great profits ; at others, they were obliged to contend 
#ith rivals for fuperiority, and to try other branches of trade 
^ ^ and 
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and fifhcry to maintain their cftablilhmjpnts. The company 
dill continues according to the original charter, but by a ftat. 
10 and II William, c. 6, every fubje£l may be admitted to its 
fcllowfliip, on paying 5/. Each member pays an additional 
guinea to the poor box 5 5/. to the fccretary, and 2s. 6d. to the 
beadle of the company, befides damps ; alfo a fmall rate fix- 
ed by the company, on all goods imported into England only, 
from Archangel, Onega, Peterfburg and Narva. On this trade, 
after giving very ample details, Mr, Oddy makes the following 
obfervations. In taking a general view of the trade of Ruflia, 
we cannot help obferving how amazingly advantageous its tradq 
is with the Brltifli dominions. Not only the amount of the 
fales is equal nearly to thofeof all other nations^ but it isfromBri- 
tain only that Ruffia receives a balance infcalh. Were the trade 
fufpended, the importation of wines, brandies, and foreign 
produce and manufaftures, from other countries, would total- . 
ly abforb the monied capital of Ruflia 5 and it is not going too 
far to fay, that fuch an Client would do it more harm than 
any other that could ‘take place. Ruflia can only grow wealthy 
by internal induflry, and its connexion with other* nations } 
but thofe two things are dependent upon each other. The 
introduclion of foreign goods llimulates the people toinduftryj 
but they could not be introduced in half the quantity they now 
are, if it were not for Britain, In the relation between nations, . 
we are always obliged to Itate values nominally, but the reader 
fliould keep in mind that the nominal is not the real value, as 
compared with that in another country. In the cafe of Ruflia, 
money is certaiiily of three times the value that it is in England j 
fo that tallow, iror», timber, &c. produced by Ruflia, are fold at 
an immenfe price: when they receive 60s, a cwt. for tallow, 
it is as if we were receivuig 9 /. an<l fo of othc^ produce. 
Whi^e the Ruflians can produce things fo cheap, and fell them 
fo dear, they muft be increafing in w«-.alth \ and it is not impro- 
bable that, as they certainly could aftbvd to fell much cheaper 
than they do, as they incrcafe in induftry nnd capital, they 
will reduce their prices. The geeat rife of the ppces of Ruflia 
produce, th.it has taken place of late yearsi has arifcji- from 
the demand increafing fiifter than the produdlion 5 but tljis 
will ceafe, and the Ruffians, in order to obtain a more extenfivc 
market, will be obligexl to reduce their prices. This they will 
naturally do in the lame way with other nations; that is, they 
will> come down to fuch a price as will merely aftbrd a fair 
profit. We cannot fo well judge, of produflipns iif any thing 
elfe as in iron, the value of which is regulated* by the price of 
fuel and the wages of labdut.; yet, though both arc three times 
ia$ high, Of piore, yre.can jprQfluce iron here cheaper, than wc^ 
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can import it from Ruffia. Though it is eafy to fee that many 
miftakes are committed by the Ruffian government in its en« 
deavours to forward commerce! yet thofe endeavours arc in- 
Ceffiint) and have already produced great effedis ; its immenfe 
Cxtenti the line of politics that has been followed^ and the 
opening of ports on the Black lSlea» will tend to civilize the 
interior of the country, which, together with the canals that 
^re carrying on, muft in a few years produce great changes. 
When we look at the pad, we may anticipate the future. The 
rife of Petcriburg, the general increafe of cbmmerce, and the 
Vaft augmentation of power ; the rapid rife of OdelTa, and the 
numerous efforts made to haften the progrcfs towards profpc- 
rity, leave no doubt as to the important part that nation will 
foon adl on the theatrfi of Europe. 

Eastland Company. In various periods of time, the mer- 
chants of England had chaners from the crown for regulating their 
coiiimerce into the call country, a name of old, and ftill, given 
fty mercantile people to the ports of the Baltic fea, but more cfpe- 
cially in Pruffia and Livonia. In 1579, Queen Elizabeth, agree- 
able to the genius of the age, granted them a charter, excluCvC 
of all who fliould not take up tlieir freedom in their company, 
by the name of the Fellowfliip of Eaftland Merchants. Their 
privileges were, • to enjoy the folc trade through the Sound, 
into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, excepting Narva, 
(which was within the Ruffia company’s charter,) Pruffia, and 
ajfo Pomerania, from the river Oder eaftward, Danrzic, El- 
bing, and Koningfberg ; alfo to Copenhagen and EKinore, 
and to Finland, (here called an ifle,) Gothland, Bornholm, 
and Oelatid ; to have a governorj deputy or deputies, and 
twenty-four affiftants, who may make uyc-laws, and impofe 
fines, imprifonments, &c. on all noii-freemcn trading to thoft 
pans.' It was principally defigned by the Queen for the en- 
couragement of her ow;i merchants, in oppofmon to the Han- 
featics. This is what Is called in England a regulated company^ 
ue. a company trading, not on a joint (lock, but every one on 
his feparate bottom, under celtaui regulations. This charter 
was further confirmed by one from Charles I. in 1629; but 
the company have been frequently complained of by the Englifh 
merchants, and were therefore curtailed by legal authority in 
1672. And finally, being, with all other monopolizing compa- 
nies, (not confirmed by parliamrut,) deemed illegal in times of 
true liberty, after the revolution, in confcquefice of the aiBt called 
the declaration of rights, they do^not now exift comitoerckilly, or 
othcTwife, but in name only, which they (till keep up, by conti- 
nuing to clefi their annual officers; and hainng(Iike the merchants 
of the ftaple, anotlier company in fimilar circumibitices) a little 
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dock in the public funds. The intereft defrays the expenfes 
of their yearly meetingsi whi<^h are for no end but to cominc* 
morate their former exiftence. 

Turkey Company. The commerce bctwetn G.reat Britain 
and Turkey began in the (ixteemh century, when the Ottoman 
power was at its moft formidable height. In x 5 8 1 , the Xxxndon 
Turkey Company had its charter granted, and fprang 'from a 
decay^ coinpaity ef merchants tramng to Barbary ^ it was once 
a joint dock company, and has been tome time, as it now is, a 
regulated company, having its own, and bye-laws, which are 
contained in one hundred and thirty-eight articles. The ad* 
miflion into this company is by application to the governor, de- 
puty-governor, treafurcr or fecretafy, paying twenty pounds, 
taking the oaths preferibed ; and confo^ing to its bye-laws and 
regulations. The company confifts oiT a governor, a deputy, a 
treafurcr, and a court of aflfiftants, eighteen In number. From 
them are formed two committees called government and qua- 
rantine committees. This company, which is alfo called the 
Levant Company, has a houfe in little St. Helen’s, Biihopf* 
gatc-ftrect. 

There is a Britiih conful general at Conftantinople, entirely 
for commercial purpofes ; and there are confuls at Smyrna, Sa- 
lonica, Alexandria and Aleppo $ vice confuls at Patras, Scio, and 
the Dardanelles, and an agent at Cyprus, who are appointed 
by the I^evant company, or by their recommendation. An a£k 
pafled in 1780, allowing the Irilh the fame privileges as the 
Britifli merchants in this trade, fo that it is open to all Britiih 
fubje^ls becoming members of this company j and, that every 
one trading tliere Ihould become fuch is good policy $ for fome 
difcoverles, leading to fuch a regulation, were made, ariGng 
from French proda£^s and manufaAures being imported into ' 
Turkay, under the former Britifli privileges. An aA was 
pafled, in 1753, for regulating the company, and authorizing 
them to make bye-laws. The French account of the Britim 
Levant trade, given in 1787, is interefting; and, to this day, 
they view it with a moft envious and wilhrul eye. According 
to fluctuating politics of llivan, and the afcendancy or faiU 
ure of French intrigue, the Britiih commerce with Turkey has 
been more or le&extenfive aod flourifliing. That it may be 
productive of great and permanent national advantage is indif* 
putable, that under fuch ,circuinftances it ever will', ts much to 
.be doubted. 

Some other companies q^abliihed for the picofecution of 
foreign trade' will be mentioned in other divilions of the work & 
as the African, the Sierra Leone, and the Hudibn’s Bay 
companies* 
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H0ME HRADE. 

In this divifion will be reviewed the internal commerce, 
pompriCiig the principal manufafturcs and produce of the 
country, with obfervations on many regulations and circum- 
ftances, from which are derived facility and fecurity to thofe 
engaged in trade, and thofe who have tranfadlions with them. 

Many reafons may be afiigned for the prevailing' error by 
which perfons fpeculating on the nature of commerce are in- 
duced to confider foreign as of far fuperior importance to 
home trade. 

-The illufions created by theories drawn from the balance of 
commerce, the defire fb render profit more acceptable by re- 
ptefenting it as gained at the expenfe of fomc political oppo-p 
Jient, and above all, the inclination prevalent in the human 
mind to eftimate moft highly that which feems to be produced 
with the greateft labour and rifque, and to undervalue tlte 
acquifitions which are copious, conftant and filent, when com- 
pared with thofe which prefent to the mind ideas of enterprife, 
danger and achievement ; all thefe motives concur with many 
Others in giving rife to calculations fo erroneous. That the 
foreign trade of Great Britain is attended with immenfe ad- 
vantages cannot be doubted 5 and that portion of it which 
arifes from colonies is alfo of the higheft value ; but thefe toge- 
ther cannot be put in competition with the home trade, includ- 
ing the internal and coafting navigation, which confliitute the 
real riches and ftrength of the empire, and which may yet be 
extended to a degree far exceeding its prefent amount. On 
the abfurdity of cxpedling greater advantages from foreign or 
colonial, than from domeftic commerce. Lord Sheffield made 
the following obfervations, at the time when that peace was * 
concluded which bereft the Britifh nation of the fovereighty of 
America ; an event which many perfons, lefs enlightened than 
his lordfhip, confidered as the forerunner of England’s ruin : 
Had America been fettled by any other nation, it is more 
than probable that Great Britair had been more populous 
and powerful ; that her taxes had been much lighter, and 
ff her debt much lefs. Had the emigrants been retained at 
home, whofc progeny now {1784) form a people of nearly 
<< two millions, in a climate no ways fuperior, and iil moll 
par;;s inferior, to that of Britain and Ireland : had the 
lands at home, whicb ftill continue wafte, been given them 
on condition of (cultivation, and bounties been added to 
encourage new produfts of agriculture ; had they been 
planted on the banks of oqr rivets and our bays with a view 
f . ,C to 
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to fifiierles ; they would huve incrcafed the people and nug- 
mcnted the opulence of Great Britaini iu the fam^ propor- 
tion as the colonifts have for many years formed a balance to 
our population, and to our power. Nothing can be more 
« impolitic, at lead in a commercial nation, than a fondnef* 
for foreign dominions, and a propenfity to encourage diftant 
colonization, rather than promote domedic indudry and po- 
** pula tion at home. Tie internal trade of Great Britain is much 
greater than its external commerce. The bejl citjlomers of the ma^ 
nufaBurers of Britain are the people of Britain, Every cmi- 
grant confequently, from being the bed cudomer, becomes 
the word ; and from being a Ibldier or failor, who may be 
** brought forward on the day of danger, ccafes to be of any 
fervice to the date in any lhape. Let confiderations of .ad^ 
“ vantage and proteflion hereafter go liand in hand together. 
In mod cafes the expenfe of protedlioii ami civil government 
is much greater than the prevention of competition is worthy 
“ a prevention which is very fddom complete. The fuperior 
“ date of Britifh man u faff ures in general does not require 
other means of monopoly than what their fupcrioiity and 
•• chcapnefs will give. If we have not purchafed our experi- 
cnce fufliricntly dear, let us derive a ledbn of wifdoni from 
the misfortunes of other nations, who, like us, purfued the 
plinntom of foreign conqued and didant colonization, and 
who, in the end, found themfolvcs lefs populous, opulent and 
powerful.” 

Wool. As. the woollen manufaflure is deemed the dapic 
commodity of England, it is judged mod fit to notice that firft 
among the objefls of home trade, intended here to be del’crib- 
ed. It cannot be doubted, that as the inhabitants of BriiMin 
and Ireland, fo the flieep alfo, came originally from fume ether 
country, and probably from Spain j but the report that 
Henry IL or fame other prince, fent for rams or fljcep from 
thence, in-order to improve our breed, is confidcred fabulous. 
At what period the inanufaffure was fird introduced, is not af- 
certained ; but that England poflcfl’cd it, at lead in Ibme degree, 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, is indifputabl<^. 
There feems to be but final 1, if any, foundation for the talc 
Edward IV. fending over fome Englifli Iheep from CotfwolJ to 
Spain, and thus conferring on that country, its excellent breed 
of (heep. The Spaniards themfeives attribute the great im- 
provement of their wool to the care of Cardinal Ximenci*, 
who brought over from Africa, rams bred by the^ Arabians ; 
a praftice by no means new in Spain, where the management 
and improvement of their flocks has always been the favoured 
j^oint of their ccpnomyi. 
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wool Had woollen raanofaAures continued for marfy ages 
the principal commoditiet of this country, fo they were the 
•cooftant objedls of government. Our Kings drew a large re- 
venue from the cuftoms on wool exported, a great part of 
which went into the Low Countries where it was manufactur- 
ed in great perfection, to the no fmall emolument of the inha^ 
bitants, who, while they could be plentifully fupplied by us^ 
did not give tbemfelves much concern about procuring wool 
from other countries. As our manufacture alfo became con- 
fiderable, and much of our woollen cloth was exported $ many 
regulations were made for fixing its reputation^ by afcertaining 
the finenefs and meafure of the refpeCtive kinds of cloth at 
home, and the afligning certain ports, both here and in foreign 
parts, from which, an^ to which only, they fhould be exported, 
and thefe were filled Staples^ which, according to the fluctu- 
ating politics of thofe times, were frequently changed. From 
the lame caufe arofe the privileges granted at different periods, 
with refpeCt to the company of foreign merchants of the fteel- 
yard, and the Englifii company of merchant adventurers, with 
seftraints on the reft of the fubjeCts from exporting cloths, 
which, though they appear to modern times ftrange, and utterly 
incompatible with the public interefi, were not fo tonfidered in 
the ages when they were efiablifiied. In faCl, however, very 
great exportations were made, which could not but be very ad- 
vantageous to the nation, and, at the fame time, the wealth of 
thefe corporations enabled them to make great loans, and to be 
in other refpcCls very ferviceablc to government, which, gene- 
rally fpcaking, proteCled them againfi thofe who complained 
of their monopolies. But in procefs of time, as commerce be- 
came better underftood, and a fpirit of freedom gradually pre- 
vailed, the iirft of thefe companies gave way, thbueh the latter 
Hill maintained its ground, as being compoied of Englifii mer- 
' chants, whofc monopoly was view^ with. Jefs envy than that 
cif aliens, and whofe great riches gave them exteilfive influence, 
and procured them confiderable fupport. 

In tlie glorious reign of Efizabeth, many wife laws were 
cnaCied in favour of this m^ortsHit manufadure, and many 
new channels opened, by which, in time, the exportation of 
woollen cloths was increafed to a million and a half annually. 
It does not however appear that there was any prohibition by 
law againfi the exporting of wool until the fucceeding reign, 
when it was forbidden by proclan^tion, and many ftatutes were 
from time to time made, for remilating commerce in wool, the 
the general efied of which will^ noticed below. 

Tm Britifii iflands poflTefs great natural advantages in refped 
both to this valuable materiad and its manufadure, and fuch 
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as in regard to ciflier cannot be taken from us. For we have 
Iheep of very different fiaeSf and their wool is alfo of very dif- 
ferent qualities, yet all arc fcrviceablc to fome purpofe or other« 
and confequently all of fame, though not of the fame worth. 
The Spanifh wools which we import, are only thofe of their 
firft and fined fort, fincc we have enough of our own, equal, if 
not fupcrior to the reft ; and thofe fine Spanifli wools are qipatly 
iiecefTary, for the ufes to which we apply them, to she French, 
the Dutch, and ali other natioA We I'lsve been able there- 
fore to enter into every branch ^fche cloth and duff manufac- 
tures^ known in our datute book^f^ the name of old and new 
draperies, and to carry them to the nighed perfeAion, . Befides 
entering into the fabric of thofe, wool is employed in‘ a Valk 
variety of ways, in the making of capi, gloves, dockings, and 
a vad number of other articles, fo that a mere lid of them,, and 
of ihofe to whom they give fubfidence, would form a conC- 
derable treatife. A prodigious multitude of ardfans is cm* 
ployed in them, including perfons of all ages and fexes, fomSing 
a mod extenlive Iburce of benefit to the whole community. 

The principal manufacture of woollen cloth and kerfeymere 
in England is carried on in the county of York i at Norwich 
are extcnfivc cdabliflimcuts for the making of duffs, or woolleil 
textures of a lighter compofition; in Eflex are made baizes, 
and various otlicr articles ; flannels are produced in Shroplhtre 
and Wales ; and in many parts of the kingdom, all thefe manu** 
faClures are alfo carried on. There are befides many ,cda* 
bliftiments for making of carpets which are brought to great per- 
fection. 

The following edimates of the number of packs of' wool (of 
240 pounds each), and of the value of the broad and narrow 
cloths, together with the fuppofed amount of the other branch- 
es of the woollen manufaAure in the Wed-riding of York- 
(hire, and alfo in the whole kingdom, in the year 1799* 
taken from the evidence given by fcvcral manufa^urers to a 
committee of the houfc of commons in April 1800: 

72,734 packs, average value ii/. or total 

800,074/. made 472,755 pieces broad, of £ 

the edimated value of - - 3*7959^57 

30,028 packs, average value 14/. or total 
420,392/. made 18 0,168 pieces narrow, 
average value 6/. - “ 1,081,008 

Total value of broad and narrow cloths 49^^6,l6s 

Blankets and otircr goods (apparently includ* ^ 

ing kerfeymeres) fuppofed above - tjtfoojooo 

Carried forward 6,47^1X65 

2 StuA^ 
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' ' . Brought over 6,476,1^5 

StufTs^ or worAed good 3 > fuppofed to 

amount to - - - 1,400,000 

'The whole woollen goods made in the riding 

being thus eftimated at - - 7*876,165 

Some of the fame gentlemen eftimated the 
quantity of wool annually produced from 
^8,800,000 flieep, the ^^uppofed flock in 
‘ the kingdom, to be ^^,000 packs, for 
which they aflumed ^'medium value of * 

111 . per pack, the w^le being 6,600,000 

The value is increafed in the manufaflure, 
from double to nine-fold : afluming three- 
fold as an average, the total value of wool- 
len goods manuf^a£lured in the whole 
kingdom is - - - 19,800,000 

In the year 1782, it was eftimated at 14,000,000/. and iq 
1791 at 19,000,000/. 

This vaft manufaflurc is fuppofed to give employment to 
three millions of men, women, boys and girls, notwithftanding 
the decreafe of the quantity of wool, and the great abridg- 
ment of labour by the ufe of machinery, which, in the various 
procefles previous to the weaving, was dated by one manufac- 
turer toaccomplifli by the hands of 35 perfons the work, which 
about the year 1785 required the labour of 1,634 perfons. 
The capital vefted in machinery, and buildings appropriated to 
-the woollen manufafture in various parts of the country, was 
fuppofed to be about 6,000,000 /. It is evident that the foreign 
demand for woollen manufaflures has lately extended beyond 
the power of the country to fupply it : for many more orders 
have been fent to the nianufafturers than they could poflibly 
find wool to execute. The increafed demand may be aferibed, 
partly to the failure of fornc manufa£lurers on the continent, 
occafioned by political convulfions, and partly to the augment- 
ation of the military cftabliftimenfs of every country in Europe. 
The deficiency of wool is imputed to the increafe of inclofures 
fof the purpofc of railing corn for the fubfiftence of the increaf- 
cd number of people in the country apd its foreign depetu)<^n- 
cies, and the unprecedented number of confumers in the army 
and navy. In addition to all the wool produced in (he coun- 
try, the impprtation of Spaniih and other fleeces has, in fome 
years, exce^ed five millions of pounds weight. 

Laws.' So vigilant has the legiflature been in its endeavpuvg 
topiroteAthis moft valuable branch of commerce, thaf.many 
ftatutes have been ena£led for regulating the manufafturc in all 
its pife^efles, applying diftinAly to the winding of wool, to the 
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cards for manufaSuring it, to the prevention of deceit in mak- 
ing cloth, and to the fulling, dyeing, ft retching and dreffing of 
cloth, with particular .regulations for particular fpecies and. 
places. 

For the meafuring of clothe the ftatutes generally provide that 
the yard ftiall confift of a ftandard yard, and the breadth of a 
man’s thumb befides ; or 37 inches in the whole. In every pa- 
rifti and hamlet where cloths are made, two juftices (and in 
corporations, the mayor, together with one juftice of the (hire 
next adjoining) (hall, once a year, or oftener, call before them^ 
by precept or otherwife, two, four, fx, eight or more, of the 
moft honeft, difcrect, and able men of fuch place, and appoint 
them overfeers for a year, or fix months, or Ihorter time; and 
fhall take them fworn, and bound in reoognizance of 40 /. each, 
to do their beft endcavoyr, by all lawful ways and means, to 
fee the ftatutes obferved, relating to the regulation of cloth. 
And the faid overfefers, or two of them, fliall once a month at 
lead:, or fo often as need ftiall require, go into the houles and 
rooms where the cloth fliall be, and fcarch, and try the fame^ 
by water, weight, or any other way. And if any fliall withhold 
cloth, or deny fcarch, he fliall, on conviftion at the feflions, 
forfeit for the firft offence lo/. for the fecond io /. for the 
third, being convifted by verdift and two witneffes, he (hall 
ftand upon the pillory in the next market town. 

And by the 4 Ja. c. i. the feveral forts of cloth fliall be in 
length and breadth at the water, when thoroughly wet, and in 
weight, when fcoured, thicked, milled and fully dried, as follows 


liOng coloured broad cloth 

Yards 

long. 

30 to 34 

Quarrere 

br’ad. 

H 

Pound! 

weight. 

86 

Long Worccjler 

30 to 33 

7 

78 

Long plunkets, azures, blues, and 
long whites 

29 to 3* 

H 

80 

Sorting cloths with a blue fel- 
vedge 

23 to 26 

6 

64 

Fine fiort Sujfolks - * 

23 to 26 

6i 

64 

Handwarps 

2p to 32 

7 

76 

Broad plunkets, azures, blues, and 
other broad coloured 

26 to 23 

65 

68 

Coloured fliort 

23 to 56 


66 

Half pieces of the fame called do- 
zens, in proportion. 

Broad lifted white and rcd» 

26 to 28 

• 

64 

Narrow lifted whites 

26 to 28 

6 i 

61 

Narrow lifted reds 

26 to 38 


60 

Fine cloth with plain lifts 

29 to 3a 

7 * 

Cloths having ftopt lifts . 

30 to 33 

7 

78 


Broads^ 
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Yarclf Q^arteif Pcundg 
long. broad. . waiaht* 

BroadS) called Taunton^ BridgnuaterSy 
, and Dur^ers - - 12 to 13 7 30 

Narrow ditto • 24 to 25 4 3« 

Half cloth in proportion. 

JDevoi^iVf keTfeySiCallcddozeus 121013 13 

Check kerfeysi ilraits and plain 
greys - 17 to 18 4 24 

Ordinary PeniftoneS} or foreft 

whites 12 to 13 5{ 29 

{Sorting Peniftones 13 to 14 6 a 35 

KerfeySi called wafhcrs^ or waOi 

whites half thicked 17 to 18 17 

Tlie fame quarter thibked z8 to 17 

Ordinary kerfey fliould not exceed 24 yards in lengths and 
«9uft weigh one pound and three ounces a yard : forting kerfey. 
may not exceed 24 yards in lengths s^nd (hall weigh one pound 
three ounces and a half for every yard. Frizes and ruggs (hall 
be from 35 to 37 yards long, three quarters of a yard within a 
nail broad, and 44 pounds weight. For the eotbreement of 
thefe regulations there are penalties of various amount. 

Wooleombersy having ferved an apprcnticcfiiip, are impoMvered 
by 25 Geo. III. c. 124, to exercife that, or any other trade or bu- 
(inefs they are apt and able for, In any town or place, without 
mojeftation, and are not removeable to their place of fettlemenr* 
until they become actually chargeable. 

Againft the exportation of lOool and the importation of foreign 
woollen cloth, numerous (latutes have been cnn£Ied, fome 
which are fallen into difufe, making oiFences felony ; others 
impofing heavy penalties on aflions in themfelves far from cri- 
minal. On thefe laws, after enumeratitig them, Dr. Adam Smith 
makes the following refleflions. << Our woollen manufa£Iurers» 
in order to juflify their demand of fuch extraordinary rcilric- 
tions and regulations, confidently alFertcd, tliat Faiglilh wool 
was of a peculiar quality, fuperk\r to that of any other country \ 
that the wool of other countries could.not, without fome mix- 
ture of it, be wrought up into any tolgrable manufadure *, that 
fine cloth could not be made without it ; that England therefore, 
if the exportaVon of it could be totally prevented, could mono^ 
pqlize to facifelf almoll the whole woollen trade of the world ; 
and thus, having no rivals, could fell at what price (lie pleafed, 
and in a fboct time acc].uire the mqil incredible degree of wealth 
by the moft advantigeous balance of trade. This doftrine, like 
mod other do£trines which arc confidently aflerted by any con-' 
fidcrabk numbqr of people, was, and ftill c^Lriitinues to be, 
SBpft imj^citly ^lieved by a much greater number *, by aln^ft 
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nil ihofe who are either unacquainted with the wwUen trad^ 
or who hare not made i^articular inquiries. is» howerer^ 
fo perfeAly falfet that Engliih wool is in any riCpt& neceflary 
for the making of 6ne clothi that it is altogether unfit for it. 
Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanifli wool. Englifli wool 
cannot be eren fo mixed with Spanifli wool as to enter into the 
compoTition without fpoiling and demdtngi in fome degree» die 
fabric of the cloth. TheeffeA of thefe regulations has been to 
deprefs the price of Englifli wool, not only below what it 
naturally would be in the prefent times, but very much below 
what it aflually was in the time of Edward III. The price of 
Scots wool, WDcn in confequence of the union It became fub- 
jefk to the fame regulations, is faid to have fallen about one 
half. It is obferved by the very accurate and intelligent author 
of the Memoirs of Wool, the reverend Mr. John Smith, that the 
price of the beft Englifh wool in England is generally below, 
what wool of a very inferior quality commonly fells for in the 
market at Amfterdam. To deprefs the price of this commodity 
below what may be called its natural and proper price, was the 
avowed purpofe of thofe regulations; and there feems to be no 
doubt of their having produced the efFedi that was exped-ed 
from them. This redudion of price, it may perhaps be thought^ 
by difeouraging the growing of wool, mtift have reduced very 
much the annual produce of that commodity, though not below 
what it formerly was, yet below what, in the prefent ftate of 
things, it would probably have been, had it, in confequence 
of an open and free market, been allowed to rife to the natural 
and proper price. I am, however, difpofed to believe, that the 
quantity of the annual produce cannot have been much, though 
it may perhaps have been a little affefted by <hcfc regulations, 
^fhe growing of wool is not the chief purpofe for which the 
fliccp farmer employs his induftry and flock. He expels his 
profit, not fo much from the price of the fleece, as from that of 
the carcafe ; and the average or ordinary price x>f the former. 
Whatever regulations tend to fink the price, either of wool or of 
raw hides, below what it naturally would be, muft, in Jh im- 
proved and cultivated country, have fomc tendency to raife the 
price of butchers^ meat. The price both of the great and fmall 
cattle, which are fed on improved and cultivated land, muft be 
fuflicient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit 
which the farmer has reafon to exped from improved and cul- 
tivated laild. If it is not, they will foon ceafe^ to feed them.' 
Whatever part of this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool 
and the hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. 'Fhe lefs there is 
paid for the one the more muft be paid for the other. In what 
manner this price ia .to be divided upon the different pstrts of 
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t!ic beaft, is,iacllfferent to the landlords* and farmers, profidcd it 
ia all paid to them. In an improved and cultivated country^ 
therefore, their interell as landlords and farmers cannot be 
jEEiuch alFeded by fuch regulations^ though their intereits as 
confumers may, by the rife in the price of provifions. Accord- 
ing to this reafoning, therefore, this degradation in the price of 
Vfool is not likely, in an improved and cultivated country, to 
occahon any diminution in the annual produce of that commo- 
dity 5 except fo far as, by raifing the price of mutton, it may 
fomevvdiat diminifli the demand for, and confequentJy the pro- 
du£lion of, that particular fpecies of butchers’ meat. Its efie.£l, 
.however, even in this way, it is probable, is not very confider- 
able. But though its eflcd upon the quantity of the annual 
produce may not have^becn very confidcrable, its effc£t upon 
the quality, it may perhaps be thought, muft neceflarily have 
been very great. The degradation in the quality of Englilh 
wool, if not below what it was in former times, yet below what 
it naturally would have been in the prefent (late of improvement 
and cultivation, mud have been, it may perhaps be fuppofed, 
very nearly in proportion to the degradation of price. As 
the quality depends upon the breed, upon the padure, and upon 
the management and cleanlinefs of tlie flieep, during the whole 
progrefs of the growth of the fleece, the attention to thefe cir- 
cumdances, it may naturally enough be imagined, can never be 
greater than in proportion to the recompence which the price of 
the fleece is likely to make for the labour and expenfc which 
th^t attention requires. It happens, however, that the goodnefs of 
the fleece depends, in a great meafure, upon the health, growth, 
and bulk of the animal ; the fame attention which is ncceflary 
for the improvement of the carcafe is, in fome refpefts, fuflicient 
for that of the fleece. Notwilhdanding the degradation of 
price, Englifii wool is faid to have been improved confiderably 
during the courfe even of the prefent century. The improve- 
ment might perhaps have been greater if the price had been 
better ; but the lowncfs of price, though it may have obdrudled, 
yet certainly it has not altogether prevented tliat improvement, 
TJie violence of thefe regulations, th^^^efore, feems to have af- 
fected neither the quantity nor the quality of the annual pro- 
duce of wool fo much as it might have been expeCted to do 
(though I think it probable that it may have aflFeCted the latter 
a good deal more than the former) j and the intered of the 
growers of wool, though it mull have been hurt ^in fome de* 
gree, feems, upon the whole, tc^have been much Icfs hurt than 
could well have been imagined. Thefe confiderations, however, 
will not judify the abfolute prohil>ition of the exportation of 
woolv But they will fully judify the impofltion of a conljder- 
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ftble tax upon that tfxportatiolu ,To hurt hi any degree the in- 
tcreft oT'any one order of cttfzetts» for no other purpofe but to 
promote tto of feme other, is evidendy contrary to that juftlce 
and equality of treatment urhich the fovercign owes to all 
the different orders of his fubjefts. But the prohibition cer- 
tainly hurts, in fome degree, tlic tntcreft of the growers of wool, 
for no other purpofe but to promote that of the manufa£lurer$. 
Every different order of citizens is bound to contribute to the 
fupport of the fovercign or commonwealth. A tax of five, 
or even of ten (hilUngs upt.-* the exportation of every tod of 
wool, would produce a very conGderable revenue to the fove- 
It would hurt the interefts of the growers fomewhat 
Icfs than the prohibition, becaufe it would not probably lower 
the price of wool quite fo much. It v^uld afford a fufficient 
advantage to the manufaAurcr, bec&ufe, thpugh he might not 
buy his wool altogether fo cheap as under the prohibition, be 
Would ftill buv it at leaft five or ten (hillings cheaper than any 
foreign man ufafturer could buy it, beGdes faring the freight and 
infurance, which the other would be obliged to pay* It is 
fcarcejy poflible to devife a tax which could produce any con- 
fiderable revtnuc to the fovercign, and at the fame time occafion 
fo little inconveniency to any body. The prohibition, notwith- 
(landing^ all the penalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exponl^d; it is well known, in great 
quantities. The great difference between the price in the home, 
and that in the foreign market, prefents fuch a temptation to 
fmuggling, that all the rigour of the law cannot prevent it. 
This illegal exportation is advantageous to nobody but the 
fmuggler. A legal exportation, fubjeft to a. tax, by affording a 
revenue to the fovercign, and thereby favlng the impofition of 
fome other, perhaps, more burdenfome and inconvenient taxes, 
might prove advantageous to all the different Tubjefts of the 
ftatc. ^ ^ 

Cotton. The manufaAure of cotton, formerly of little ac- 
count, is now among the moft produf^ive articles brought into 
ufc by the ingenuity and induflyjr of Britifh artifts. The great 
advantages gained by Great Btimtn in this particular are owing 
to the machineiy employed) rerpeding wliich) the following dc* 
tails arc afforded by Mr. Maepherfon. In the early part of the 
eighteenth ceptoryt *» engine for (pinning cotton was invented 
by Mr. Paul, with the affiuance of fome others in Londotf, who 
having obtained a patent, made trial of it at NotringKim and 
elfewhere, to the great ]p(a qf all concerned. Other fehemes 
tot fpihning eottmi by machinery have fince been tmd» and 
proved equally abortive. About the year 1767 the difeovery 
ttis great de&dcratum’^ir.iirechaiucs and niauufaAure was 
VoL. III. . R attempted 
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rtiftniptcd hy three different perfbns. The firjl, I beHfve, virki 
Hargrave, of Blackwell in.LaDcaflnre, who cmftiliAed an 
/engine capable of fpinning ao or 30 threads of cotmn yarii fit 
4 ot fuftians; but his machinery being deftroyed by popular 
/ tumult, he removed to Nottingham, where his patent right was 
.oi'crthrown by an aflbeiation formed againft him; and he died 
in want. Mn Hayes invented a fpinning engine and cylindrical 
. curding engines, but never brought them to pcrfe£lion. Mr. Ark- 
wright, for whom the accomplilhment of this great objeii was 
referved, after many experiments, diniflied his firll engine in the 
year 1768; and in the following year he took out a patent. 
Mde ftill, however, continued to ftudy new improvements upon 
his invention j and in the year 1775, having brought his original 
machinery to a greatty degree of perfeftion, and having alfo in- 
vented machines for preparing the cotton for fpinning, he ob- 
tained, a frefli patent for bis new invention. Hitherto he and 
his partners had reaped no. profits from the undertaking; but 
now, proper buildings being crefted, at the expenfe of 30,000/- 
and the machinery being made capable to be put in motion by 
the ftrength of cattle, water, fleam, or any other regular moving 
power, it began, notwithfianding £bme Ioffes from ‘riots, excited 
•by envy or ignorant apprehenfion, to be ptoduftiye to the pro- 
prietors, and an obje£t of gteat importance to the whole 
’ nation. ^ 

Manufa£turers and other men of prop'^rty now wiflied to par- 
ticipate the benefit of Arkwright’s, invention ; and feveral fpin- 
•jiiiig mills were loon erected in various parts of the country, the 
proprietors of whidi contraded to pay him a certain annual rent 
for every fpindle contained in their machinery. Several fpin- 
ning mills, eflablifhed in Lancafhirc, the weft part of Scotland, 
and clfe where, together with the general ufe of the jennies (en- 
gines for fpinning tlie woof or weft), produced fuch an abridg- 
ment of labour, and improvement in the fabric, the yarn being 
fpun upon truer principles than if done by the hand, that the 
prices of the goods were much reduced, and confequently the 
Britifh manufadures of cotton goods of all kinds were greatly 
extended $ and many thoufahdif pi^opie, including women 
^and children of both fexes, wm new infttuded in various 
operations of the bufinefs. 

In the years 1782 and 1783 Mr. Arkwright petitioned the 
faouib of commons, in cpnfidecatjpn of the great Ioffes and 
expenfes incurred before his inve^tmnj had begun to bring him 
any emolument^ during whichi^ni lus patent was running out, 
to extend the duration of hik ^^Ipfiye privilege for the original. 
' machinery,, fp as it might expire along with the term granted 
by his fecoud patent. But the obj^ bciug.now of fuch mag^ 
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hitttde and. eftabliflied im^tlance^ counter peHtSons came in 
from all qaarters i atm he wtta moitmver a^l«^ ‘i^ion potwA 
«f law, hia antagonifta alleging, that he waft^lHVWeinyentot d 
the. preparing machine t in anfwer to wfaidt hlf. .^Wright at^ 
■gued that a pirate, who (Idle, the mvenfidn from another, would 
nave appeared at once with his machinery in a perfed ftate i 
-whereas.it waa well knbwq,- that he waa many' years era|t!oyed 
in eaperlmcn^, before he bxQagbt'it'to; the degrbi^ of perfec- 
tion it had now attained. After long htlgation the caofe was 
determined in the Coprt .qf Cnnunoh J^eas '(jSfh February 
1785) in favour qf l!i&. Arkwrigh|t, and in-tbe'^tAitt of King’s 
Bench ({yth.-lune '17^5) againft him. - And as his firft 
patent expiiied. about the fame time, the bufinefs became' open 
to all. . • *1 

It is proper toobferire, .that at leaft four fpinning mlUs'^were 
already erected in Ireland j. and two ven efti^Iifhed near Ron- 
en in France under the able direSion of Dihr. fidlkeri'mi'Englilh 
manufa^urer, ' who, wlthi.bis. panders^' was patronifed and 
affiiledby the government. .r.It was-not Idpg-before Arkwnght’s 
machinery was even traafpotted ' bcroib the Atlantic^ dnd a 
fpinning mill ereded in Philadelphia. •• • • • 

Mr. Arkwright continued the bufinefs after he'was delved 
of the monopoly, and,, probablyi With fome-'qd^tagCi O^er. 
his competitors, derived front, his .experieneU’ arid eftabllmed 
plan of conducing riie.bulirieis. V made a great' fortune, 
he certainly deferved.it t for the advantages he conf«hrM upon 
the nation were infinitely greater than thofe he -acquired for 
himfelf.and far more folidarid durablethana hundred eent^efis. 
Infteadof depriving the working poor of employment by his 
great ' abridgment of labour, that very abridgment has oretated 
a Vaft: deal of employ meiw ^r more hands thaniorere formerly 
employed: and it was computed, that half a mmiota of people 
were mis year employed in, the cotton manufadkoves of. LancS- 
dhire, Chefiiice, Derby, Nottingham, and Leicefter. - That 
computation was perhaps exaggerated : but the. tf umbers mpil 
have beeri very great, 'as we find fay the reptriitof the^Committee 
of the houfe of commotts diis, ^me iyea|! on the bu6nie& of the 
commercial intercoucle with Ireland, that dSoe'Wete-emplbytd 
by-Mr. Peele, fevend .thoufapds by Mr. Smith, and numl^s 
proportionally great by manufa&uMrs of cotton. "Doiw 
many more, may weiiipppfr, are now fupported by the. cotton 
manuhtdkure in its va^ extended •ftrite fi Fbt' that ql|^6ori 
Great Britain is tadchtsa ito^-^-^i^pity and- perjevei^'^a 
rience of an originally .o^jCeare.^dMlwI. And it is- but jn1lH;e 
to the memory :of Sir fi^clttrid. Aidcwr^ht * to' that be was 
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unqneftionablj one of the greateft friends to the matiufaflttring 
md commercial interefts of this country^ and to the intereft m 
the cotton planters in almoll all parts of the world that ever 
oxifted $ and thtt his name ought to be tranfitiitted to future 
ftges along with thofe of the moll difthiguilhed real benefac* 
■tors of mankind. 

• Hie manufadure o;f calicoes^ which was begun in Lanca- > 
ihtre in iJjZf was in 17S5 pretty generally eftablilbed in fe<^ 
veral p^rts of England and Scotland. The rfianufa£ture of 
muflins in England was begun in mi was rapidly tnereaf^ 
ing. In 1783 there were above a tlioufand looms fet up in 
Glafgow for that moft beneficial articles in w;hich the (kill and 
labour qf the mechanic raife the raw material to twenty time's 
Its value, when impeyted. Bengal, which for fome thoufand 
years ftood unequalled' in ^the fabric of muflins^ figured cali- 
coes, and other fine cotton goods, is rivalled in feveral parrs 
of Great Britain \ and now, thofe articles which ufed to drain 
vafl; fums of money nut of this.country, help to fwell the pro* 
fitaUe balance of firitiih commerce. 

The progrefs of. the Iriih in the fame line of indufiry niuft 
not be overlooked, and the, laudable and fpirited exertions of 
Captain Robert Brooke deferve particular notice* In 1780 that 
gentleman efta^lifhed a cotton manufa£):Ure on his lands fituated 
on the CTcat canal aboiit eighteen miles well from Dublin. In 
178a government of Ireland, pnderftanding that fome of 
themanufaflurers of Manchefter intended to remove to Ameri- 
ca, ^ and carry their machinery with them, fpund means to per- 
fuade them to go to Ireland, and gave Captain Brooke about' 
3,000 A for fettling them in houfes on his lands : and they af- 
terwards advancisd him 32,000/. upon intereft and fecurity, that 
* he might gtvj| employment to a great number of weavers, who 
were then ftarving and riotous for want of employment in 
Dublin, at his fettlefnent, where, it was hoped, thev would 
behave iaduftrioully and quietly, being at a diftance from .the 
contagion of the metropplis. By means of thefe, and other 
acquifitions of inhabitaftits, the manufaduring village, which 
was called by the aufpiciobs name^f iProfperous, confrfted of 
fet^rtd biuuhrod houies, ere£ted on a ipot, where in 1780 
there ftood otic filigle hut ; and the manufaflure gave em- 
ployment;^ about three thoufand people, men, women, and 
childr^* , , ^ 

E^i^ts Capfiiin Brbok^s^ wbieW wtis' the principal, there 
arcr|gl^rid other manuf^dtnres'pf cotton eftabliflied in various 
. paits of Ireland in the laft three ot^our years by the fpirited 
exerticHis of individuals, and jdbe liberal encouragement of the 
parliament. 

The 
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The rapid .incTeafe- in the namber .of fpioning enpnes» 
^ which. took place iii confeqaeace of the apira^on of AidP* 
Wright’s patent) forms a new eni) liot ooif m tnanofaiCfttieg 
and commerce) Iwt alfo in the drefs ^both feaes. The common 
ufe of filk) if it were only to be worn white' it retains its luftiC) 
is proper only for ladies of ^mplo. fortunp. And yet women 
of almoll all ranks a'fieded to wear \i ; and many in the lower 
dalles of the middle rank's of fociety difttefled their hulbandS) 
parents) and brothers, to procure' tb^t expenGve finery. N<^her 
was a handfome cotton go.um attainable by women in humble 
circumflances ; and thence the cottons were mixed with linen 
yam to reduce their price } but now cottOo yam is chmper 
than linen yarn } and cotton goods are much ulbd in lieu of 
cambrics, lawns, and other expenfive fabrics of flax j and they 
have alihoft totally fuperfeded the j^lks. . Women of all ranks, 
from the h!ghe(t to the loweft, are clothed in Britifli manu> 
fadlures of cotton, from the muflin cap on the crown of the 
head to the cotton llpcking under the foie of the foot. The 
ingenuity of the calioo printers has kept pace with that of- the 
weavers and others concerned in the preceding ftages of the 
manufaAuFe, and produced patterns of printed goods, which 
for elegance of drawing exceed every thing that ever 'was im« 
ported, and for durability of colour generally lland the nraihing' 
fo vvell, as to appear frefli and new every time theyare cleanfedj; 
and give an air of neatnefs and cleanlinefs to the wearer beyond' 
the elegance of Glk in the firft frelbnefs of its tranfitory luftre. . 
But even the moll fplendid prints are excelled by the fuperior 
beauty and virgin purity of the mufllns, the growth and the 
manufadlure of the firitifli dominions. 

With the gentlemen, cotton ftuflPs for waiftepats have almoft 
fuperfeded woollen cloths, urd filk ftufl% : and they have the - 
advantage, like the ladies’ gowns, of having a new and frelh 
appearance every -time they are wafiied. , Cotton (lockings have 
alfo become very general. 

The art of printing on littfn and calico appears lO have been 
introduced into England in i^yd, and tpas fpeediJy brought tp 
confidcrable perfeflion. In 1782, a p^titioi\.haring hl^ pre> 
fented to parliament by the calipo printers, 'vherewt they (et 
forth, that the Eaft India Company had taken adyanmge of the 
improven)ents, introduced into their huApefs fon>e years ago,, 
in printing upon eog^ved plates 0/ tmpper and metali^ by 
ing^ out plates and wurkmeh- to their fettiements in 
vvhere the low price ol. laboot et^Ied thein fo p*Knt tibeir 
calicoes, much cheaper than the |^ti|do.qiBrs were aide to do i aaid 
tiia^ .great qua^pes of fuch printed goods were. and 
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it being next to impoffible to diftinguiih them from Brktfh 
priisted goods^ the petitioners were in danger of being ruinedi^ 
snid the trade and revenue of the kingdom were in danger of 
gr.^atly injured. It was thereupon ena£i;ed| that who- 
ever Ihould entice any workman employed in printing ^licoeSs 
cottons, mullinsi or linens, or in making blocks^ plates, or 
utenfils, for fuch manufa£lure, to go beyond the fea,- (hould 
be puniflied by,a fine of 500/. and alfo be imprifoned for twelve 
months^ and, in cafe of a fecond offence, the fine and im- 
prifonment (hould be doubled. Any persons found guilty of 
expotting blocks, plates or utenGls, for the printing bufinefs, 
is ajfo liable toa nne of 500/.; and commanders of veiTels^ 
knowingly fufFering fuch blocks, &c. to be received on board, 
arclTubjcfted to a penalty of loo/. 

No account being kept in either part of the united kingdom 
of the manufaAure of Cotton, except the calicoes and mullins 
which arc printed, the quantity of v/hich is known with cer- 
tainty by means of the duty paid upon them, the amount in 
general can only be afeertained by conjeAure, founded upon 
fucli documents as can be obtaiiied. The number of yards of 
printed calicoes and muflins in 1800 was 339502,399; the 
amount of duties on them 51 1,582/. 7/. 8^. If we follow, 
Mr. Maepherfon adds, the calculation aflumed in an efiimate 
^ laid before a committee of the houfe of commons, that the duty 
is one tenth of the value, we may eftimate the price of the 
Britifli calicoes and mullins printed In England and Wales in 
1 800 at - - - - 41*84,365 

The quantity of white calicoes and mullins, made 
in England and Wales, is probably much greater 
than that of the printed; and though they do not 
incur the expenfe of printing and duty, yet, as 
a greater proportion of them are fine goods, 
the value of them is perhaps rather above - 3,000,00a 

There are many other fabrics of cotton of which 
it feems impoffible to make any eftimate. 

Tha annual expqrt of Britiih dbttou m^hufaflures 
from the ports of Great Britain, on the 
average of lihlpcc years, 1797 — 1799, was - 4, *75*336 

Thefeeftinjatfs, or conjefiures, he apprehends, conftituteall the 
attaipable mat6rialsfor illuftrating thejlaceof this great and impor- 
tant |ii 3 nttfa£lure, and* after ufing every endeavour to obtain a 
iQorti fatis&ftory accoum, he adppts theppinion conveyed in a 
taler from a'gentlemati, at the head 01 fi>me of the greateft* 
WiaiiafaAuring eftablUhments in the kingdom, that the objeA 
^.beyond the reach of individual inveftigarion, and, unlefs ^ 

government 
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government (hall order an inqairyi it c^o only he eftimated by 
the importation of cotton, which is for the moft part manufac-i 
tured at home. The quantity of ^otton of all Jdnds imported " 
during tSoo, in England was 42,606,507 pounds } in Scotland.* 
33,204,235 pounds j total 56,010,733 pounds. 

Perhaps the manufacture in Scotland,' as being in a narrower^ 
field, is more within the reach of indivh’ual obfervation than 
that of England. He theiefore fubmits the reader,' as 
being apparently a near approximatun to the tru.h, the fol« 
lowing 

EJlimate of the date of the cotUn manufaSture itk&catla y /, made up ’ 
in the year 1796, at Glafgonv, the cefitre of the principal i 
merce and nanufaBures of that kingdom. * 

Thirty-nine w'ater mills, which coft for n acl^inery £ 
and buildings 10,000/. each * - - 39^iOOO; 

And work - - > 124,800 fpindles. 

One thoufnnd two hundred com- 
mon jennies, 84 fp. each * loojSoo 6 each 7,^00^' 
Six hundred mule jennies, 144 fp. 
each - <- - 86,400 30 each i8,oop; 

Total, working by day and night 3 1 3,000 fpindlc^. , ^ 

Building for the jennies cod - - > 75»oop. 

Capital inveded in machinery and buildings - 490,200 

The yarn annually fpun is valued at - - 1,256,412 

The cotton, 4,629,043 lbs. \ average value 2/. 462,904 


'fhe people employed, are edimated at 35,000 of 
both fexes, young and old, but the greated 
number under 15 years of age, whofe labour, 
aided by machinery, thus improves the value of ^ 

the raw material in the fird dage of matiu- 
fafture ^ - 793»So8 

From which dedu£l wages, edimated at - 500,000 


And there remains a compenfation for the cod and 
wear and tear of the machinery, and pro^^rieiors - 
profits, the fum of " 293,508 

' • di' 

The annual value of caliches and muflins, now defcrvcdly 
deemed the Jlapte of Zcatldnd^ when finiflied, including the 
9xcife duty on a part of them whitit are prittt^d, 'axid thechil'^ 
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of tambouring and necdle-^rork on about a third part of 
-tbtm, was then cftimatcd at - . ^ ;^3> 1081549 

The value of the cotton yarn, as above 1,256,412 
To which add for yarn got from England 5 ao,ooo 

1,776,41 a 

The wages of weavers, tambourers, needle work- , 
ers, the charges, the profits of the piapufiic- 
tiirers, and the revenue paid to governmeht, 
thus amounted *to . - - **332»i37 

Which great fum is produced by capital, ingenuity, manage- 
ment, and labour, in the fubhquent llagesof the bufinefs. 
Thp cotton mnnufaiture in Scotland employs 38,815 weavers. 
For winding warp and weft t - 12>93B women. 

And, fuppofing one tlyrd part of the muflin 
adorned with tambouring or needle work 105,000 women, 
and girls, moftly children. 

Befides thofe employed in the fpmning branch, 25,000 perfons, 

Hence it appears that - - 181,753 Perfons 

derive their immediate fubfiftcuce from the cotton manu- 
fqdure in Scotland, and alfo a proportional number in England 
employed in producing yarn to die value of 520,000/.; befides 
the innumerable people of all clafils conc(,rncd in providing 
neceflaries and accommodations of every kind for that great 
multitude, and in confirufling and repairing the machinery 
and builflings; and the cultivators of the cotton in tl|)e Ealt an4 
Weft Indies, fcamen, merchants, &c. who are all wholly or 
partly fupper ted by tins molt beneficial manpfafture, whereby 
the cotton is raifed, taking the whole manufadlure together, 
10 be gbcut fiven times the value it was of when imported. 

Such are the blc flings of thefc truly valuable cilabiifliments, 
which unite individual intcrefl and national advantage with the 
trueft and beft of chanties 1 that of rendering the poor ufeful 
to the community and to themfelvcs, and placing them above 
the acceptance of gratuitous fupport, the premium of uidok nee, 
and poifon of indullry, wdiich debafes dit fpiiits of thofe whom 
it cannot permanently feed. 

Linek. The rife and progrefs of tbe linen manufa£lure 
in the Britifli dominions is tiaced by Ml*. Oddy, who, after 
jnenticmiiijr its rife and value among the ancients, proceeds. 
Fro^my,the linen manufadure went to France, from thence 
to fleers, where it m«'de a flund ; afterwards to Hollaim ; 
ft apFlandcrs we received it, ^ well as the Germans ; and it 
jSPpread at a very late period rrom thence to the eaft and north- 
parts of Europe. In encouraging the ^oolkn manufac- 
Mjm at -ap early ^tiod, foioe attention was paid to that of 
““ linen, 



Henry III. !n the 37th ^enr of hia Jreigii» ordered tho 
(herifis of Wilts and Suflex to bnjr, for fais wardrobt^ at Weft^^- 
minlleri one tliaufand eils of fine liaettr n»nde int^ch of their 
Tefpeftive counties. When Cardinal Wolfey*s goods were 
feized by Henry VlII. aoiongft other articles were found oiie 
thoufand pieces of fine Holland linen ; a proof tl»t the manu- 
foflure was not parried to much perfeAion in Rfis coutftry ; 
and, by the enormous provifionof it, that it was not readily to 
he had; for, in the inventory, we do not find woollen cIoUi^ 
that being a manufadure eftablilhed here long before; atid^ 
probably that could be purchafed when wanted. The reign of 
James I. was the firft period for encouraging the linen matiu- 
fadure by authority ; from that time it was ieft to itfelf till 
1696, when an a£l: pafltd which may ba laid to have been Ae 
foundation zGt for encouraging the manufadture of dSnens in 
Ireland. Hemp and flax the growth, and fail-cloth the manu* 
failure, of that kingdom, were all importeddnto England, duty 
free ; and fo far had the manufadluring of fail-cloth increafed 
by this time, that the Englifli manufadlure was allowed to be 
exported duty free. The linen manufadlure in Ireland was 
farther prompted by the French protefiant refugee^, and d fort^ 
of a compadl made in 1698, when the EngU(h parliament ad^ 
drefled his majefty todifeourage the woollen manufadlure iu 
Ireland, and to encourage that of the Itqen. An a^ pafled in 
1704, by which Ififli linens were allowed to be exported 
from any port in Irelapd diredily to the Britifli plantations. 

Sir William Temple, a ttrenuous advocate at an early pdriod 
for promoting the Irifti linen manufadlHrc, foretold the great 
improvement in 1681; and with fome gallantry made the 
following obfervations : ” No w'omeii arc aptcr to fpin linen 
threat) well than the Irifof who, labouring little in any kind 
with their hand-, have their fingers more fupple and foft 
than other women pf the poor conditibn arnongd us. And 
this may certainly be advanced add improved into a grdat 
manufacture of linen, fo as to beat dbwp the trade both of 
France and Holland, and draw much of the n)oney which 
f« goc\s frqm England to thofc parts upon this occafipn into the 
hands of hig majefty’s fubjefls of Ireland, without prollitig 
« any interefi of trade in England, for, bcfule what has been ' 
«« faid of flax and fpinning in Ireland, its climate is proper for 
whitening, both by ihc frequent bropks> and alfo of winds, in 
that country.” ^ ^ 

’ The encouragement given in England tp the frifli Snen manu- 
fapkure was mo|l properly fcconded by the . Ir,i(h parliament ; 
and, to promote the linen maniifa^ure, from its firfl; encou.* 
ragemeiit in 1696*10 1750, it is calculated that' no lefs than 
half a ffiillipn llerling waa expended, which produced an im- 
* menfc 





increafe in the mao^faAure. About the year j 59T> H 
ynM'luppofed that Ireland’ did not export in yam and linens to 
fib amount of fix thoufat^d pounds altogether $ but in 1751 the 
eacport had advanced to 893)000 A ' Moderate as this quantity^'* 
i^ppears at the prefent d't^ys it iitas found ' fufficient to create 
alarm among all the foreign linen manufadluringpi^ countries 
at that time; and in 17.78) it exceeded i)4oO)OoO/. In 1780) 
in confc^quence of ' the very able report of the Board of 
l>adC) drawq up, and laid before the right honourable the 
lords of the committee of council, appointed to confider the 
Iri(h bills, niany judicious a£i;s of parliament were made to 
grant bounties, fegulate and encourage every obje£t tending to 
inereafe 'the linen' manufadure of Ireland, which has been fup- 
poited and p'Ote£ledbwthe right honourable John Forfter, who 
may be jiiftly termed toe guardian of the linen manufaiSlure oT 
Ireland. Under his aufptces the linen trade of Ireland was. 
carried to a very high pitchy fo* that'in the year ending the 5th of 
January 1805, the quantity exported was, 42,988,621 yards, 
sneaking, at 1/. 3^. per yard, 2,686,788 /• 

Sebdand has not tlie advantage of foil, climate, nor the po<* 
pulation of Ireland, but certainly excels it in Induflry and 
application ; a ftronger proof cannot be adduced, than that 
whilft lieldtid was receiving extenfive pecuniary aid to promote 
her linen manufadure,‘that of Scotland had got to fo low an 
ebb/that the annual convention held at Edinburgh, in July 172$, 
took it into their ferious confideration, and, in the following 
year; fcveral fchemes and propofals for encouraging their fifli- 
cries and manufafJures were rcfolved upon, one of which was 
to petition his Majefly. The king, in return, was pleafed to 
caufe the Lord Advocate to lay before the convention, in July 
1726, his Majt fly’s direftion. Hating the interefl which hjs 
Majedy took in their folicitude to promote the general intercfls 
of the country- A board of truftees, in 1727, was cftablifiied 
for promoting.the linen manufa£lure and extending the fifheries 
of Scotland, tfdiording to an a£l of parliament. The very fmall 
pecuniary aid allowed was amply compeiifated by the laudable 
economy ^nd judicious management of that board, which pro« 
duced ine mod happy and beneficial eiFefls in a fliort period ; 
the produce of the manufa£lure amounting, iti 1730, to 
131,262/. A fum of only 1500/. per annum was didributed in 
bounties for raifing flax. Two thoiifand acres. were fown in 
I733^which had an cffe£k of encouraging the linen manu- 
fa&ure; fcf that, after 1734, thecavetage quantity of ten years, 
manufa^ured for falc, was near 4,800,000 yards. In 1747; 

St began to wear a new afpefl, fo that it gradually increafed, in 
>|:onfequence of the patriotic attention of individtials, and the 
|)pardy which is a proof what indivtdusd exertion and united en^* 

deavours ‘ 
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deavouTs can do in a country, &twu(t ^ yeiirSB 1757 and 177^, 
225, 6p6/. or 14,100/. per annum> was {mid by ^crlrilh parKa^ 
ment to encourage the linen manufadiure's m Ireiand) whilft 
that of Scotland had but very limited means 1 never in 9,nf 
one year exceeding 3000/, for that obje£t and promoting dier 
filheries. ' ^ 

The eftabliftiment of thO ^ritifli linen oompany, wkb a 
fufficient capital, was a fahitary meafurc, bccaufe the needy 
nianufa£turer always found a inarke^ which enabled hint to 
Iceep his induflry continually in adivity ; fo that this linen manil-^ 
fafture gradually extended upon the whole, (with a little varia- 
tion :in fome years,) till it has arrived to the exient we powfind- 
it, that is to fay, in fome years tlie quantity manufactured arid 
exported for fale, has exceeded 1,100,000/. The linen manu* 
fadures of Scotland are more particularly adapted for the 
Weft-India market, and the falling off the laft two years may 
partly be affigncd to the precarious ftate of the trade in that 
quarter, and other caufcs which I fliall ftiortly mention. The 
Irifli manufaClurc has increafed, being rather a finer quality 
than the Scotch linen. With thefe limited means of encourage- 
menr, and the many difadvantages Scotland labours under, not 
producing the raw material (as in Ireland) upon her ow» foil,: 
Ihe^becomes dependent upon a foreign fupply, at all times pre- 
carious and often high in price. Under thefe circuraftanccs it 
is aftoniftiing that it has rifen to fuch an extent j nor can it bU' 
expeded that Scotland can, from the nature of ,the foil, and 
the moderate extent of cuhivationi raife the raw material in 
fufficient quantities for her confumption, it muft either be raif- 
cd ih England or Ireland, or imported from abroad. When, 
we have treated of the linen manufaiiures of Ireland and Scot- 
land feparately, Mr. Oddy, proceeds, it will be expeded like* 
wife that we fliould do fo of England j but, in this branch,, in- 
the midft of her woollen and other various rhanufaciures of 
Ireland and Scotland, vait quantities from .Rullia,* Fruffia, and 
Germany have been imported into Great Britain, or rather to 
England exclufively. 'flic cafe; feems to be, that in a wealthy; 
country, where the value of money is low, as in England, .it 
is not ppilible to enter into competition with labourers, who 
can live in cheap places, and do as much work as thofe who 
live in dear ones. Spinning and knitting {lockings by hand, 
and other, things that may be done at the foot bf a mouncaiii ia- 
Scotland or Wales, cannot be done in tlie fame manner atul 
for the fame price ia Loadtn. It is not even diought aa 
objed of economy to employ fpare time in .fuch* fort of 
iabdur. , 

‘ ^ , Notwitli- 
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Nptwitl^ftandlng the heavy duties laid on the importation of 
fi)#eign linensj which certainly operate as a fufficient bounty, be* 
jSdes the one which is granted on exportation; fiill we mal^ no 
jpi^grefs in this branch of manufaAure in Great Britain : on the 
contVary, it is upon the decline, if we are to judge by the official 
value of Britifli manufaQurcd linens exported bf late years ; they 
having in 1798 and 1799 exceeded 1,100,000). and in 1803^ 
fallen to 561,310/. It may be faid, that the great falling ofF 
in, the exportation of 1803, was owing to the equipping of our 
axmy, navy, and volunteers ; it may partly be fo, but neverther 
lefs the linen manufa£^ure is upon the decline in Great Britain ; 
the principal caufe may be attributed to the unprecedented rapid 
advance of the cbtton manufa£liire ; in which the capital, la- 
bour, and attention of«the manufaflurers are employed, encou- 
raged by the faihion of the thnes ; ftill, if we purfue that, wc 
ought not to negle£b, but cultivate the linen manufai^ure at the 
fame time ; it is a branch of which we cannot be deprived, 
whilft that of cotton we may. It requires confideration, whether 
the ptefent advantage in the manufafluring of Cotton will in 
the end compenfatc for the lofs we may fuftain by negkfring the 
linen manufadure, but we ilioulci fecure both; tlic raw 
material of one we can raife Within ourfelvcs, but not the other. 

Befides this, in a rich country, where capital abounds, hAifi- 
nefsthat can be carried on with little capital feldom thrives; 
wb^lthy people will not fo generally veil cipital in a bufinefs 
like the linen, where they come in competition with poorer 
manufafiurers, with fingle looms of weavers working in their 
own'houfes. If linen recpiired dreffing, dyeing, &c. like wool, 
or machinery like cotton, poor men could not do it, and then 
wealthy men would more generally enter into tliat trade. 

Notwithftanding we have the xneans of carrying on the linen 
manufa£ture to any extent, oiir importation of foreign linens is 
upon the increafe. The importation of foreign linen is chiefly 
to England, the duty on which, in 1804, was 208,802/. 3^. 

and into Scotland only 737 i/.i6j, 9//, from the latter kingdoni 
the chief part if not all is re-exported by fhe weftem ports. The 
above is the official value, which, upon, the average of the laft 
five yezr^ atnounrs to 1,350,000/. England alone confumes in 
foreign linen ; but if we reckon the real money paid, or the 
firft eoft, according fo the exchange, it will fail* little (hort of 
three millions fterling, anobje£ft>f n^^onarconfideration indeed 
(or an article we can To well produce withip oprfelyes. If we 
bad no laiKfei to raife the flax^ narais to work it, nor mcchajp^ai 
-^cilities, to fpin the yarn, it would exbufable to imp^ 

iqs; but wnen we have fuch uncultivated large fertile tra£i« 
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tn one hand, and a million of . poor bands' unemployed on dm 
other, it is a national conlideration worthy the e^rtton of thd 
lande<t intereft, in a double fold degree, to bring their wafte 
lands into cultivation! to reduce the poors’ rateSi and encourage 
indudry. 

'Hic linen manufacture is of the greateft confequence to this 
country, and One which ought more parriculafly to be culttvated| 
the great fuccefs of the cotton trade makes the manufadtureis 
ovejrlook the advantages of purfuing that of linen, although tfa^ 
liave in their favour, not only Jiigh duties on foreign linen im^ 
ported, but bounties on the exportation of what they manu-* . 
failure. . ' 

It has been mentioned before, and it is fomewbaC curious, 
that in the early part of our commercial intercourfe with RufliTj 
we exported to that country our coarlc linen cloths, and that 
we fliould now import fuch confiderable quantities of linens 
froln thence ; this is turning (he tables upon us, and ought tdr 
make us reflet! ferioufly. 

In Pruflfia, the linen manufadure has become one of the firfi 
importance in that kingdom, as well as throughout Germany } 
and for the dk of manufa£lurers who will turn their actentton 
to linen, a particular defeription has been given of the German 
linens, fpecifying the length, breadth, the marks, manner of inak« 
iug up, and the countries to which they are chiefly exported* 
Notwithdanding the lower price of the raw materials and labour 
in thoie countries compared with what it is in ours, drill the 
greater capital and length of credit would, in ordinary cafes, 
give us a decided preference ^ fo that when we, add to this, the 
abbreviation of labour by mechanifm, now brought to perfeAion 
in this country, we have nothing to fear from foreign compe- 
tition, if we are a£rivc, for we can underfeli them. As we 
have got the complete monopoly of manufa£luring our own 
fail cloth, lb as to export largely, the fame fuccefs may he ex- 
pe£led in refpefb to linens in general, from which we might ex- 
pc£b to derive fo large a profit in indudry, as 3,000,000/. 
llcrling'per annum. 

The fpinmng of flax into linen yarn by machinery upon nearly 
the fame principle as cotton, has been found to make the yarn 
more even, and equally drong, as that fpun by hand : already 
confiderable quantities of cloth have been made from yam fpun 
in this manner; the cloth is found fo excellent, that it cannot; 
be didingulflied from the foreign they have imitated, excepting 
that it is be|:ter. 'fhe manufadures at Leeds and Pariingtoa, 
and feyeral pther places, have fp^completely fucceeded, that we 
may fhortly expeA to fti;e them general throughout the country; 
therefore, thofe who now embark in thq mapufa£luring of Jmen, 
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i^'Compleiely have eftaUifhed their, reptktatibni and fectM 
j^eonfequent'profiti by the time others fee the advantage: 
'^The woollen trade never Avcnrid have ilatirilhed in this conn- 
try* had it not been in a moft fpecial manner encouraged and 
' prote£led» and in particular by railing and preventing the exporc- 
ntion of the raw material. By what fatality is it thehj that in 
Shis enlightened age, we negle^i to do, or are ignorant of what 
was done in the remote times of Edward HI. ? Let ns^cultivate 
in abundance the material; and encourage the manufafture and 
application of machinery, and there is no doubt but that the 
linen trade will become amongll one of the befl: in the 
kingdom. 

^ ail the manufa£l;ures that exift, none deferves encourage- 
ment fomuch as the l^en ; the fimpHcity of the apparatus, arid 
the fmallnefs of the ftock, make it a branch capable of being 
carried on, either by the poor, who are at prefent a burden 
on the public, or by others at fpare times, when they would 
otherwife be idle ; fo that the whole will almoft be clear gain, 
not as labour turned from another channel, but as labour arifing 
from time that otherwiie would not be occupied at all. if we 
confider with bow few manufactures this is the cafe, we fliall 
Ae more readily and the more highly apprecratc that of linen. 

Silk. The manufacture of filk In England has fluctuated ex- 
tremely, behij^ dependent on fafliion, and never fupported in any 
degree by the benefits of an export trade, fince the nations 
OR the continent have rivalled and generally fufpafled us in this 
jtftidc \ yet when filk • was much ufed in drefs, efpecially 
among females, great numbers of Britifh artifts were fupported 
d>y, fabricating it ; they had long enjoyed great profits and con- 
fiocmble reputation, when, in 1685, their art was greatly im- 
^|nroved by the refugees from France, who fought in this country 
an afylum againft a moft inhuman and injudicious perfecutioii. 
Of Sate, their trade has not been fo flourifbing, faihion having in- 
duced the female part of the community to adopt the fyftem of 
.wearing vegetable hi preference to animal clothing $ a fyftem 
which to Dr. Johnfon feemed fo eifentj^l, as to make him, in a 
(tof fportive zeal, imagine himfelf^he pofiTelTor of a Seraglio. 

Stockings. The introduction of ftdekings into England was 
not very ancient d^e. The art of manufacturing them with 
knittu^g ndfedtes was kamt from Sprin ; the filk ftoekings faid 
to.vhave been firft worn by Henry and Edward VI. were 
imported, but thofe prbfcnkd to(|iieen Elizabeth in 1561, were 
manufE^vred at home. In 1583^, or according to fome* in 1600, 
William Lee, A.M. of St. John’s College iii Cambridge, in- 
vented* an engine or fteel loom, called the ftocking frame', , for 
knitting' or weaving ftoekings. Hiis was but twenty-eight 
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jprars after we had firft learned from Spain the method o£ 
tin^ them by wires or needles. Mr. I^’s itteetitijWi hat pRMfl 4 
a coOfiderable hene^t to the ftocking tnaiiufa£hitei by enaUbig 
England* in after^elmcs* to .export vaft qnantitiea of filfc ftocfc- 
ings to Italy* &c. where it feeros* by Sir Jofiah Child^i excellent 
Difcourfes on Trade* publilhed in the year 1670* they had not 
then got ^he ufic of the ftocking frame* though little flioit eC a 
century after its invention* The trade of making ftockingi'nC 
filk* cotton* thread and worded* continues to engage a great 
portion of induftry** and to produce very large proftts in many 
parts of the kingdom* and the frames are alfo employed in mak« 
ing pieces for breeches* pantaloons* and fometimes waiftcoats. 
As an article of exportation* (lockings have long been in con* 
fiderable demand* and the trade ftili cqptinues* although it is 
not confidered as increafing. 

For prevention of frauds in the manufacture of dockings* bytfie 
zQ: 6 Geo. III. all pcrfons found guilty of marking an untrue 
number of thienls, were fubjcCied to the lofs of the goods 
falfely marked* with a penalty of five pounds for every piece. 
And for protedion of the property of manufadurers tti 
the hoHery branch* the retention or fraudulent fale of their 
frames by their journeymen, and the deftrudion of them* or any 
mills or other machinery, or of any hofiery work in the frames* 
were, by the 28th GCo.III. c. 8$. made punifhable by fins* tm«« 
prifonment, and tranfpOrtation. 

Hats. The manufadurc of hats is firft poticed* as relating 
to England, in the fourteenth century* when the people of Flani« 
(lers dealt largely in rabbit (kins from England* which they are 
fuppofed to have made into hats. In a century afterward, 14631 
however, the £ngli(h nation had made fuch proficiency ill this 
fabric, that in a long lift of articles, the importation of which 
was forbidden, hats were included. Afterwards the trade waa 
progreffively improved by the ufe of machinery* the (kill of 
the French refugees* and the introdudion of the beaver’s in-* 
ftead of the rabbit’s fur. In confequence hats have long been 
an article of exportation to a^large amount* and as all the 
materials with which they are* m^e and coloured* and the 
hats themfelves worn in England are taxed* they produce a con* 
fiderable fum to the revenue. By 17 Geo. III. c. 50. the hat* 
makers were relieved from the hardlhips of an ad of Elizabeth, 
and another of James I. whereby they were prohibited from 
employing any journeymen* who had not ierved feven years as 
apprentices. And fay the 24 ^o. III. felT. z. c. in order 
to encourage the manufadure of hals* the exportation of the 
(kins or wool of hares and conies was prohibited, and the im* 
portation of Turkey goat’s-hair was permitted free of any duty. 
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I4UTKBA, The manufaAurc of Itaehei' extends to ntmieroti9 
M&eIco of drefs and ufe, and b in ai) its forms carried to a 
fpneHextent, and a fource o£ ample profit to Great Britain. It 
ame an ufeiefs talk to follow in detail all the commodities id 
vhicli kather is employed^ as (boe8> boot8» gicnresf Ureedies# 
hook-bindingjt trunks^ carriagesy harnefs, faddteSf arid many 
Others. Whoever confidcrs them in the moft eurlbry manner^ 
tnuft be convinced of the vaft extent and importance of this 
branch of commerce. It is alfo highly beneficiat to the revenue^ 
the duties on leather being under the care of the Commifllioners 
of excife» and numerous laws are paflTed for the prevention of 
firauds in tliis molt ufeful materialj of which a flight outline 
will be given. 

By 39 and 40 Geo.^IITr c. 66 . and 41 Geo. III. c> 33. after 
a repeal of fome retraining claufes in former ftatutes, it was 
enabled) that the mayor, bailiff, or other head-ofllicerof any city> 
town corporate, borough or market town ^ or in other places, 
two magillrntcs, (Irall appoint fome proper and convenient place 
for examining and infped^ing all the raw hides and (kins of cattle, 
flieep, horfes, and hogs, flaughtered or flayed within fuch place, 
or within certain didancea thereof, iind (liall appoint convenient 
days and hours for the infpedion of fuch hides or Ikins in fuch 

i klace i and caufe notice to be put up in legible charaffers in 
bmeconfpicuousplacc, annually#oroftcncrif necefiary, to appoint 
fome perfon or perfons of competent Ikill to be infpeflor or in* 
fpe£kors of hides and Ikins within fucli diftrids i and alfo from 
rime to time to fupply fuch vacancies as may arifp. The in** 
fpe&or takes an oath for the due execution of bis ofSce, and 
receives a fee for his trouble t that is, for the hide of every ox 
and other large animal infpe^ed, a halfpenny ; for every oalf, 
hog, or pig iktn, a farthing ; and for every fcore of Iheep or 
lamb (kins, three pence. And if any butcher or other perfon, 
or his fervant, (hall wilfully or negligently cut or gaili any hide 
or flein fo as to make the fame lefs valuable ; or fliall flay the 
hide of any ox, bull, cow, heifer, deer, dirk, or calf, (more 
tlian two inches, 41 Geo. III. c. 53.) below the knee or gambrel, 
and ihall be convicted, before one judice, upon the oath of any 
infpefkor of hides, or any other witnrfs,^ic (ball forfeit, accord- 
ing to his oflence, not more than nven/hilUngs, lior lefs than 
one (hilling, or in cafes of lambs, &c. not more than fix pence, 
nor lefs than three pence. And tlie infpedkor is to provide 
two different damps or marks, the one with the letter S. to 
denote gqpd hides, the other the letter D. to denote da- 
maged bides ; with the firft of which he fliall ftainpf on or near 
the tail, every raw hide that is not damaged in the flaying i 
and with the other he (ball damp, on one of the fore (hanks^ 
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raw hidt that ia ^ AM any 

'butcher Dr other pcrilm fliaJI MlfttHjaaegk^td'bt^ v>y jtaw 
hides by thiaad nqtttrid to be ftatSFted to thebl^e i^poiw^, 
Within the hours pmcribed> or Mrain ton daye fenQiPl (hn time 
of flaying the famC) or fliall Kntoito*o|: take awajr fyxfta fuch 
place, any fuch raw hide that Itos not been examined and toarh* 
ed by fome infpe£tor, or Jbmp perfon autborded by hinb aM 
approred by a magiftrUto of dto diftn£)if, he ihall fDttoit 09 t 
ceedmg g /. nor lefs dian 4t^ i.-An; e«etf &ch offiad^^ VF 

By I Jas. c. 32 . No perflm • tana^f hM who hto 

ferved as an apprentice ftnren yearly except the wife^fueb fon 
of a tanner as has ufed the nude for four yeatS|<4fruM! fon of 
daughter of a tanner, or fndi ptoibn who ihall nia;tyi>CMh wife 
or daughter, to whom he fhall leare a ta|i*)^(iB end fet%L on 
pain of forfeiting all leather by him tanned^ or of whi^ tofU 
receive any profit, or the value thereof. No tatMer imU be a 
butcher, on pain of 6 /. 8 d. a day. Nb tonner ihaiInM'of any 
craft exircifed in the cutting or working of leather f oO pain of 
forfe iting the fame or the value thereof. No petfen (half toU any 
Oak trees, meet to be barked, where bark is worth a if. a carO* 
load over and above the chargef of barking and piUini! (eatcqpt 
timber for houfes, Ihip;, or mills) but betvReen Apnl t and 
June 50 } on pain of forfeiting the fame or dottNe thn valoo 
thereof. And the whole procefs of tanning ia mtout^ 
regulated. « 

By die fame ftatute, no cunter ihall be a tanner, Ihoemakw, 
butcher or other artificer, uGng or cuttmgmf ieatber ; on paio 
of forfeiting 6s. id. for every hide he null curry during tfad 
time he ihall occupy any of the Cud myfteries. And curriers yco 
obliged to curry the leadter brought to them for that puilMft 
within a teafonable time, under a penalty not exceeding $*. 

By the fame a£t the Lord Mayor, ami aldermen of London 
(on pain of 40/. for every year they make default, half to the 
king and hatf to him that illaU itty) yearly oppohit 
freemen of fome of the edtopanies of cmrdwmners, curriers, 
fadlers, or girdlers (whtuetitfionQ fliall be a fealer and keep a , 
ieal for the iealing of kaflier |) firho fliaM be (Worn befbrdthem 
to do their office ttnly } ana iSby wkll ffiaroh and vsmr all tsoH 
ned leather brought t6 iBikrbl!(^;)Whe^er it is thoroughly tonnM* 
and dried t and if it i 4 the fiune. And four of dto 

laid fearefaers fl»U be epfl of the year, and fowr 

iicwoneechofen | and^ftnnm^nfivttt^n^ >0 tneofficf s^klwe . 
tyro years together, nor ttllafseri(t|p 4 i>di 

of three years, on'^R^'NPftth is^aipiidi. In other 
the number &tef or nwiea amdrlm^at* 

ep^intedby ^1^ Wtd 
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'Ao^ thef tnay fearch as often «S dwy think p(ood* or need Anil 
and Ibl what they find fttflicient ; and if they find any lea- 
'dbet ofiered to t)e ft>ld> or brought to be fealedi winch fhall ht in- 
■foftciently tanned or curried, or any boofst fiioes, bridles* or other 
tilings made of tanned or curried leather, infufficiently tanned, 
curried or wrought, they may ftize and keep the fame, till they 
be tried by die triers. 

' •The laord Mayor of laindon (on pain of 5/. half to the king, 
and half to him that fliaU fue) fliall, within fix days after notice 
given to him of any frizure of any leather, red and unwrought, 
appoint ’ftfHtriers, two of .the cordwainers company, two of the 
curriers, two of the tanners aifing Leadenhall market, who, 

upon their OtWhs-to be taken before him, ihall, on the fecond or 
third mgricet day foa leather, to be hdden ou Tuefday, in the 
afteluooa try wnethcr. the fiime be fufficient or not. Every 
other fUayor, or lord of liberty, out of -the compafe of three 
miles from London, within whofe pfecihds any feizure of any 
tanned Nather, red or curried, or of any Ihoes, boots, or other 
wares roa^ of tanned leathtf, (hall oe, fliall (on like pain) 
with allconvementfpeed,after hoticegiven to him of fuch feizure, 
appoint fix honeft and expert men, to try whether the fame be 
fufficient or not ; the fame trial to be openly on fome market 
day, and within fifteen days at the farthell from the time of 
die feizure, upon the oaths of the faid triers. Triers not doing 
duty forfeit j /. ^ 

hw perfoii is allowed to put to file any tanned leather red 
m 4' nn wrought, but in open fair or market, unlefs the fame 
has baen firft fitarched and fealed ; nor fliall oiler to fale any 
fanned leather red and unwrou^t befene it be fearched and 
fijaled { on pain of forfeiting the fame, or the value thereof, 
and atfo for every hide or piece 6 s * 9 d. and for every dozen of 
calves (kins 3/. 4df. All red tanned leather fliall be bought only 
in the open f.iir or market, and not in any honfe, yard, fliop, or 
other place *, on pSm of forftiKing the fame or the value tWeof, 
and the contmfk tobe void. And all fetch leather ihall be fearched 
and fealed before fate, and on f^e fliall be rcgtftcred and an entry 
Madd^both by the buyer and felletH imtMieing prefem, and their 
names and dwellings entered interthe bode of the regifters on 
pain that every fuch buyer tw lel^ Riall make default, 
fliaH forfeit the fane vahif^ftieDeof. .Searthem and (bal- 
ers fliall keep Rnll enter all haigains 

made for leather, ‘Kid|yS .tg>die fair or market, 

beingitlMnsunto tm^irodh'j the 

BriMS ifit fengthins^ of eveiy tm 

Ijitfesii 'bach* or butts stT** , fewer the fiune 

|Mr. All red tanned Iphther he ^brought into 

‘ . . iwadniu 
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txmdotiy or ^ntbln three .miles dieteofi (hall he. hv(Mg^ M 
Leadenhall before it be t^ufod/.and there ,%4ed eshedter U 
has beea featehed or fealed, and ihatt be xepfonWl^ (‘tArdb* 
eta, snth half fudh fees to be paid for foehi 
ned leather as (hail be bought out of Loitdodt pT th|ee,^Ws 
compafs from the fomet and fearched and foaled before tt be 
brought within the city } on ptdn that every peffon lipufim 
or not bringing his leather to Leadenhall as afofefoid* folw 
forfeit for every hide or flein 6/, 8 d. Witinn Londofit^dj^ 
three miles theteof* no perfon foall fodl any watei Ij^kerndtting 
to the myftery of any artificer cutting leSherji but Only hi 
open (hop, common fair or maskett whereby the trattlein ma|’ 
have fearch thereof $ on pain of forfeitittg the fomei and fdfo tOf* 
No fiioetnabers (hall make any boots or fooeSi or part 
of them» of JEnghflt leather wet curried (other foan denpwr^ 
calves’ fldns or goat (kins made anddtefled like'Spanlfoj^adfor)* 
but of leather well and truly tanned> and curried in rngniMfl afore* 
faid, or of leather well and truly tanned on!r*^d^tl fon^sd* 
And if any (hoenuker, fadloTf or other *attlu<^dsfinS, of lea^ 
ther do make any wares of any tanned* lead^ Tnmflufiently 
tanned, or of tanned and curried leather being not (hf^ci^adr 
tanned and curried} he (hall forfeit the famdand 
thereof. And the ma Aer and wardens of the or cdtda'’ 

waibers, curTiers, girdlers, and fodlors cf tma6h 
40 /. for every year they make dyfatfit, half to^ the king and 
Mlf to him that (hall fue) (ball, once a quarter of olteAer, make 
fearch and view of all boots and (hoes, and other wares made 
of tanned leather, within dnee.mfle 8 of lamdoo, and if they are 
not truly wrought, they may foize and carry die fame to ^e 
foveral common halls. ' 

IroK. Iron, as it is the moft ufeful, fo it is through the wifo 
diftrlbtttion of Providence, the 'moft- common of all mctalai 
is plentifully foudd in all pared of the3ritifli dominions. The 
Romans wrought, and it is probable were the firftr who wrougfaC 
our mines, ag* appears from their medab found In the heaps of 
dags and cinders, which are the bn^ monum^ts remaining of 
their indufiry.in this particular. T%eore has many dimreiiic 
appearances'. Some b ftyled <Sr^ e|t> as Mng oompofod A 
threads growing ona mdicieided eard^ or hanging firom tfab 
tops of caves or old works. Jld«mttt;^ 0 (i«iof areddilb, hlUeilb, 
or grey cdlouif, fomenifotTni ulbutdf iHff undkuonsclayv 'apd. 
fometimes in a black (kpd, > Whefolime nom its'ant» th tdluMB tf* 
is clofo, hard, fafibte , , li ‘ "us 

In refp^ to wp^th'^h’" us 

S% tba^ 
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_|(d fixty 4 cep< iransf br io^i, Yike tbofe of rin, trt 

of very dtmenCon^, shd ihdr tcfiiitetati di^enc 

nxtureSf rather than their 6 te determine <ftkir tfaloe. It 
is lioweTer'^^und by experibacd, that mixing tdeether ores of 
very diflitrent'^oalitiea has very gdod* eflk£ts. ft io vtMOght 
fo at to letu^r It fit for nfe, with much trooble and at no fmall 
expeofit. S«itoe ore is roafted before it c^n be fmeited. Tfaie 
bft operatiott is performed in 4 large o^n fornace, ih^ fuel 
Vtldove behlB^Wixedj and the fire kept to the greateft height by 
t#e pair of ^rge l^lTotrs rtioved by a wheel dritdn hy water. 
Whm the tbetai is meltehj it is let out of the receivers into a 
bed of ISMIilt which has one large and feveral fmall divifionsy in 
wludi *t lies and cobis. The iron in the large divlfion is called 
8 fdW| and in the iSmller pigs. When the furnace is once 
chaifra diey he^ it contittualTy fupplied widi ors and fuel, and • 
as occa^on reqd^, tef out the metai for feVeral months. In 
the of Dean, the ticfaell ore produces an hard brittle iron, 
but by cinders therewith, it becomes the' 

tough^fl^gadteft we have. Pig iron, though metal, and fit for 
fome d^i it net malleable. In order to give the metal that 
fteceflary t)uality, it is carried to the forges, and thbre heated and 
fiandnered in every dire£tiofi, till the heterogeneous matter^ 
liriiw OXpe&ed, iyis thorov^hly incorporated, united, and as the 
Vrowmen call if welded toother. After this it is divided at 
the ilittittg mills, and dien h bftiled bar iron. The ufeS of this 
169ft valuable metal are by far too many to admit, and too well 
known to require ancxplanation here. iSteel is made from iron 
by cementation, and employed in aR the -finer manufadures, in 
fome of which, by the flcill and ipdilftry of the artificers, it is 
raifed to a very high value. 

After noticing me great utility of iron, Mr. Od^ makes the 
following important ttatement and obfeifationt. rms metal is 
fhe moft ufefid of all, not only as applying to fuch a gteat 
variety of puipefes, but as being capable to be ntjnufadured to 
a ftate feven hundred times more valuable than gold* It 
was remwfked by an author, efCnkst Rie^ginning t^Ibe hft cen- 
tury, ** that the fame quantity of ftone whiA, when firft 
taken frohl its natuni bed Was not won|i five (hilHngs, when 
made into iron and fteel, and theirhifto various mamifaDuTesfor 
foreign markets, |pi|^ ik fi>me brii^ ho^ tojChd valae of 


‘teijjwofand pouiiids*^ 
fiMlqMMlKd 'Wittes 

is no exaj^r^ 
fo(, umem, and dgnts 1 
inQm.fitpeube to one gi 
|Dr tW tbry-ladl t wt cfeeii 



.labour be made 
, weiAt for 
Sintch iprings, 
‘“Inf the price 
ry fineft work 
svain^ which 

^ ^ V 
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is even, too litt)e) then, at agvmea cfwh* iton CfiA be n»4e feven 
bun(lr«4 ani^ £fty>fix; tioi^ deaser ihan 1 . 

It is eftontlhing t^t a material,, fo traljir i)]ti||otfant, flmtild, 
without anj aid or eiicoiingett(M]lt gprermoett^ mtoeM a 
duty op foreign iron imported, haft Hfen to ib^ big^ a ntdb, 
wbilft others, Aich as eur linens, have bad Iwimtie'*, prenuniiM, 
and enponragement, and yet have made but litde advaoccr^hilft 
the iron manvfa&ures are extending and inpifeafing in genital.' 

There can be qo doubt that iron baa been Vnode in £n^iii|; 
at all times : the bad iron works in Olonceftei wB fa 

wlicre traces hare l^enfovnd4>f t^r forges and ntenfilS. Wp 
f(Urmerlyln\ported fome horn Spain, yhexe, in the jrear 
there are accounts of the hloors manufacturing it of a n^Cmt- 
cellent quality, ' ' 

The firft adt of parliament ip England relative to iron 
wjs in 1354, when Edward Ipf* proaibited tbe exportation, 
not only ot the Britifh made irqp, bm tbat which was tmiwrted a 
on account of the high price then' paid in England for that 
aiticle. From that period till aboutthe middle 0( the itdth 
tury, at one interval, a rage exiiled, apd licences were granted^ 
ioi trjnfmuting metals into gold and fiiver } each applicaOt'cotul 
cciving that he had found the philofophers* ftooe. Thefe bufap 
bles, in Henry VI. 's and Edward IV. s time| no doubt were thp 
means of extending the iron founderles in this country, and thOy 
inuft have cenfidetably increafed in that time. In (C^heen 
Elizabeth's reign) an a£l paded that no iron works wpre to be 
cftabliflied within twenty-two miles of London, nor within 
fourteen miles of the 'Inames ; only in fome parts in Suflex, 
an { no where near the fea } nor was any wood in thofe diftri^ 
to be cut down for making iron. In 1^85 another aft was 
palTvd, that no iron works Ihould be eftabliflied in Surty, Kpnt, 
or buCex ; and no timber, above a certain, fize, was to be cut 
down for the purpofe of carrying on any irtm wo^i. 

Notwithftanding feveral refttaints, it was about this time that 
tlie importance of this branch of our manuf^ftures began to 
be felt. In 1630 an aft was made ^faibitit^thelmpottatiop 
of foitign wire, woolcard* madC mereof, and omer afdclea 
made of foreign wite. It was mdy 6xty*^c ytays befork this 
period, that we plied to inmort tbefe things, Ihe foreign be- 
C4^ prohibim^t tp»l thel^gltlh wire* made ^rom the nqtivei 

d^l^d ifo^ waRv^tldthe tougbeft and bell;.'' There mnft, 
litit^er, hapFC hWP fdtnc Rff<t^ >n the making of iron j for, in 
i($37, a proclamation wq| mtud^that pjgs and ba^s of En^fli 
mode ii[oti Ihoj^^bi'; iharked, ^ ki^s furyeyors^ to prep^t 
thef^ o£ bafthtop'i ^nd Ibm^ ipiji^iQns wprp Ukewijle If^ned 
yfl4Jay?itofuttit«L^4^.u«;#ju mt" «: ^ ^ 
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In^ 171$, in Virginia, in America, pig and bar iron were firft 
niadi; $ and in confequence of Ibme regulations relatire to nd?nl 
,Roi|Cs from Britilh America, in <719, a jealOufy was fhewn in 
uis country of the iron works Cftahlithing in America, and £)fflc 
tefiriAive claofes were infroduced'by parliament unfavourable 
to the works in the colonies. The proprietors of the ivoh mines 
at home at this period, in copfequCnce of the claims of, the 
eqtpqifts to dftablifli forges and works, feemed to have a 
good deal rowfed, and to have m<.de fuch reptefeutations'of (he 
iron trade at home as to give us a pretty correct idea of its 
Rjtte at that period, one which Peter the Great of Ruflta was 
nicewifb pulbing in his dominion^ ; fo that with Sweden and 
RuiSa the iron founders in England had powerful competitors, 
with America too in^iew. 

In die year following, 1720, fome furtlicr light wds thrown 
on the iron trade, by a Mr. Wot. Wood, who at that time was 
the moft confiderable iron mafter in Great Britain ; who had 
the mines on the crown lands of thirty-nine counties, and the 
largeR iron works in the kingdom for making bar iron, rolling, 
Ihttutg, and preparing it for fcveral ufes ; and furnaces for all 
articles in which call iron was then generally ufed. He dates 
that at this time we ufed about 50,000 tons of iron annually, of 
which, for want of cord wood, we were obliged to import 
ubaut 20,000 tons ; and as there was iron-done enough, and no 
fuel to work it with, he recommended the planting and railing 
of coppices on wade and other lands. In Ibort, at that period, 
our iron maders were much In the fame date in England for 
want of fuel, as the Rudian iron maders now find themfelvts 
for ^ir works in that empire. 

As our true intereds began to he feen in giving fame pro- 
tection to the iron founderies in England, which had rifen by 
individual enterprise alone, an aA of parliament was pafibd in 
1769 for (fifeontinuing, upon the exportation of iron in foreign 
Ihips, the drawbacks of Ihch parts 01 the duties payable thereon, 
US exceeded the duties payable upon iron imported in Britid) 
fhipa. Id this year the impoi;tation o^ifop from Ruflia alone 
amounted to upwards of 34,090 •tons. To fuch an extent, 
through tl^e foftering care drft given by Peter the Great, had 
the iron mines arrived in Rkilda, tlm the| materially injured 
the ^le of tb^SwecliSi, from whence mhdHeik (ban a cenifury 
befoi«,they pied to import into Ru^i ' '‘Bbdt orq the effete to 
he produced whcQ governmeh'ts srim]/‘panbi] 3 tlO national ob* 
jefts pf ilnptovemeut an j ini^ry'. , f ' 

Tlie ^^crican war breidtihg^oat, ibai'’fl|QAid^le riVal to our 
iron Irade was at an end ; fb^'sftet tne|t(oft! w that War, the 
||I^Tet4b of oqr trade, and the cMcbfiwl 6 f Q$t iqanufaChtresi 
, orcuted 
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created an additional confumptioa of in iJm! country^ 
although we had powerful competitors in Ru(fi% ond in Sw^den^^ 
yet our founderies were prancing increafe by 

manufafiuring iron with pit coal inftead of woed» as hereto-* 
fore, ^fore that methotl waa difcovercd^only iS^Ooo tons of 
iron could be produced in thefe kingdoms t Iteland bad already 
exhaufted aU her wood for t^t purpofe. 

The ufe of pit coal charred had occafionally been tried for 
making pig and bar iron, and was firft ufed by a perfon of the 
name of^Dudley, in Staftbrdlhire, who then made fome good^ 
iron by that method^ but the prejudice againfl: it was lb greaft; 
that it was laid afide, from want of better knowledge at that 
time in the proj^er management ; nor was it till about forty 
years ago, that the attempt was again fuccefsfully revived by 
the refpedable company of Colebrook-dale, in Salop, who 
matured the procefs and brought it to pcrfe£tion. From thia 
epoch we mult date the folid cftablifliment of oui\ iron foun- 
deries in this country, which hav& fince increafed rapidly* 
Many people of property began great fchemes of iron workt^ 
in various parts of Great Britain, for making pig and bar iron 
with pit coal. 

It IS itated in 1783, that Ireland made but little bar iron, and 
that her importation had increafed one-third in ten years. Tlfc 
average quantity of iron imported into Ireland for three years 
ending the 25th of March 1773, 

From RuDia and Sweden - - 3734 tons 

From Great Britain ^ . 2217 


5951 tons. 

Average of three years ending 25th March, 1783. 
From RulFia and Sweden - V 4S^*S4 tons 
From Great Britain • 3736 


8660 tons* 


Som| founderies were Ukewiip eftabhlhed in Ireland. In 
the courfe of nineteen years we find little variation in the 
quantity of iron impoited into Ireland either foreign or Britifii. 
For the year ending the 5th January i8oa. 

Ruflfui Swedifh, Daisifb, and foreign iron - 4941 tons 
Britifli - - - - 451a * 


• 9453 tons.^ 

Iron and Hardware rated 'at 138,941 /• ^ ^ 

Amongijb other curious calculations, in 1 783, iron is effibnated 
in what we imported and iQade from^^ts rough ftatCi durpugh 

" 34 ‘ail 
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nwivtfk&itred bnmdie^^ to be of the vatoe c{ 
greateft f>an of Which miy be reckoned iabooi* $ 
Sfdced it 18 aflonifbitig to fee dlls branch To greatly extended 
htfo fhort a period ; not fo much in the tough material aa the 
hardware manufaAurea at Birmingham and other piacesi but 
parcicularly at Shf^ffiek), fo famous for cutlery, where the firft 
knives were made in England, by one Thomas Mathews, of 
London, in the year 1563, when we imported the greaceft part 
of our manufactured requifites from Flanders and other 
dmntries. 

^ It is, however, only within the laft ten^ears, that the iron 
fotinderies in thefe kingdoms have had fuch a rapid and almoft 
incredible nfe ; two circumdances have not a little contributed 
to give us a firm footing in this valuable branch : the fird was 
the error of the Ruflian government in making a loan bank to 
accommodate the Ruffian iron mafters, by advancing money on 
the fecUncy of the iron, to compel the Englifh to give them fuch 
price • as they demanded 5 and the laft, the detention of the 
Brittfh fhips and property in the year 1800, which gave a won- 
derful animation to every capitahft in the iron trade to embark 
in this lucrative branch. 

But the grand increafc of iron is in Wales, wlicre, forty years 
paft, no iron was produced, in whofe erteniive mountains are 
difeovered inexhaultible mines of iron ore, with an unequalled 
and happy advantage of fuel at the fame time. When the 
Iriih propofitions were before parliament, in 1786, it was cal- 
culated that Great Britain made about 30,000 tons of bar iron ; 
but fuch has been the increafe within the laft ten years, that 
Wales alone produces confiderably beyond that quantity, and 
where two companies who have eftabhfhmcnts m London, at 
this period produce about 18,000 tons of bar iron annually. 
About feven years ago, the refult of an inquiry, inftituted by 
government, was then calculated to be furnaces in Great 
Britain, fuppofed to produce 130,000 tons of pig iron ; this 
quantity, by fhofe who have the hett means of being informed 
in the trade, is fuppofed to be doablqj}, if not near 300,000 
tens throughout the kingdom, in pi|^ caft, and bar iron ; of the 
laft from 80 to too, coo tons ; the wh8le quantity is almoft sn^ 
credibit., but our furpn/c may ceafe when wc fee the ufcB to 
which pig or caft iron is now applied for all domeftic and other 
purpofes of almoft every defenpdop. In tliC/ neighbourhood 
of Le^s, even buildings without wood, hut iron in its place, 
to the veiy window frames, jtifts, and rafters t upon which 
^an a very large building is gt tliis time near Bnftol, 

on Ae Bath road. Railwrays, pipes, attd aqucdufls arc now 
formed of caft Iron, and indeed every puipofe, even to Ac build-r 
jug of bridges, Ac ftruftures of tvro of which, one at Cblebrook^ 
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And tlie odier at $undeilandf 

{ eilius and enterpriae, na<( to <W< cqu dlftlipiMii' ii^ 

iftory. The Bridfli wade bar fa lihkt 

time at fo low a rate at to be dak)" on ft 

little abore 14 /. per ton } facfoce ibe pnCtnt nr«r irttb 
cargoes of 'iron in varioue fltatff where (hipped from kwt tfi 
(hat cobmry } hoops made a( Bogliih iron, from ita impxmreil 
toanufa^fiB’ey (whioktUh^atelr were always made of fbiagn«> 
are now fent to PortaeaU Madeira, (he Meditenaaean, as 
as Britilh bar iron' to Afnca, the Eaft lodieti and Jtrelq^d, amt 
no doubt it will Idbn become an article of tram for America and 
the whole world, if no cafualty nor moafaies of burden are 
laid upon it, as the duty on foreign iron apd the high price 
extorted for it abroad, aA as a bounty, Ybidh it is hi^ed will 
be continued till our manufadiare is completely fecured. Tbo 
export is rapidly on the tife, which will be demonftrated by the 
following official value, at the cuftom houfe, on the exportation 
of Britim bar iron : 

*797 - 1 *801 - £ 3 ^> oiS 

1798 • 18,888 180a • • S 4 > 9 ^ 

1799 - 26,90a 1803 - 53>304 

1800 - 28,314 I 

Likewife of Britifli iron, wrought, caft, gpd manufaflured it 
various articles, in the following years : 

*797 “ *>067,691 1801 - 1,417*7*5 

1798 * I10691290 x8o 2 « :i,6idp204 

1799 - 1,488,074 1803 i>2i8>Q38 

1800 - 1,570,820 

Notwithftandiiig almoft incredible rapid increafe in lAe 
production of our CMfn iron, within the lad icven years, it mufl: 
appear rather aftoni(hing that we import fo muc{i foreign troni 
but tills will ceafe, when we confider our extended fprdgn com- 
merce, and the prejudice of ufing foreign iroi^ yet amongft out 
(lilp-bidldcrs, anchor-fmiths, and throughout the navy, as well 
as for various other purpofes. Hiis has caufed the foreign iron 
trade to Hand thus, during the )aH ieven years, being iheiofficial 
'value, from the cuftom houfe, of the imports and exports of 
foreign iron ; 


Ycau, 

Imported. 

Fxpoitecl 

BaUnce. 

*797 

- j£‘ 36 *»S 2 a 

- 83.30* - 

;^278,02I 

1798 

- S 07 > 84 « 

• 62,844 ^ 

444 , 99 ^ 

*799 

- 47»»73a 

90,604 • 

3 l(a>*a 8 

1800 

- 374>949 

- 66,775 " 

3o8»(74 

{801 

' • 326,609 

- 53 ** 9 * - - 


I80J 

- 5 * 7 »a<^ ’ 

> 87,822 

429,447 

I^Jo 3 

- 425,205 

“ 47 i 47 ** - 

377.734 


So 
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> anram^i we hems for the above feven yean 

eil^ikieii in Great Qrimni about 43^000 tons of foreign iron 
whicht m its abfotete firft coft to the individuals* and 
ticomc^ lofs to the nation* is upwards of 700*000 /. fterling per 
auum* whieh we could inils^y produce at home* with in- 
finitely greater facility than any other branch of manufadure 
we have in the kingdom* and at a ponfiderably lefs price than 
we are paying for foreign iron } and* although it ia faid* we 
muft have ibme of the very beft forts of foreign iron for parti- 
cular putpofes in our manufadures* it is wdl known we 
make as good iron in this country* with charcoal* for thofe 
particular purpofes* al any we can import ; to be fure* it will 
coft a little more \ but* why not encourage our own manufac- 
ture ? Why ftiould not every other department 

ufe Britifh made iron* when foreigners already begin* not only 
to take it* but prefer it ? 

The Swedifli iron is indeed of a fuperior quality* the mate<« 
\rial8‘from which it is made being of the beft fort ; it is manu* 
fadured with ikill and cate* and formed* with an attention very 
mucK to he commended* into all the (izes that are moft 
generally wanted in a material applied to fuch a variety of pur- 
pofes*and which is not altered in its form* without conlidc^rable 
labour and difficulty* 

Of Ruffian iron there are now only one or two fabrics* which 
will imported at all into this country in a (hprt time. 

It Js to the great ufe of machinery that We owe in this 
country* a fuperiority 1 for here* art has completely got the better 
of natural advantages. The procefs of making iron* in its iirft 
ftages* is chiefly chemical : It is by the adipn of fire on the 
materials* and fo far the Swedes have ftill the advantage ; but 
to convert iron from this rude and nearly ufelefs ftate into 
malleable bars* is an operation performed by mechanical means* 
and where great force alone can produce any great eflfe£): i nor 
is it fuffieient to have rude machinery badly contrived and ill 
^ executed* there the fridion is great* and the effefl produced 
fmall. It is in this we excel fo much* at leaft in the proportion 
of feven to one : for making iron is 4 nmre profitable biifinefs 
in England than in Sjweden* notwithftanding natural advan- 
tages enjoyed in that country in refpedl to the bufihefs of 
making iro*n. 

We do not furpafs the Swedes in flcill in the natuib and 
properties of iron* but in capital and i]j^<dumical means. 

That^Onse of our iron ore is e^ual in the world* there 
is no^4tdlubc } but it varies in every diftrifk here as in other 
counlries*> yet riie experienced and the welLinfinrmed in this 
country fay that Engtilh iron is* by nature» fofter than any 
n foreign 
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foreif^ we liave intported, except | '«faeiii'%<orteed wiA 

wood, no iron is fo tough as R«ffia»'Wi^ W &lgii^iioo’can bo 
made equally as tough ; it is eertainl^ not eftoeln^ fo mui^ ‘ 
when made by cakes of pk coat, but then is a'Ultteh greater 
wafte of metal in the procefs ; ftill wry great quaniitieB, of 
excellent quality, are made with pit coal only, and the iron 
made with wood charcoal is ^j^articular putpofes. 

Caft iron wares bear, foi; exportation, no eompariion to bar 
Iron and articles made from it$ but dw internal confwnptioa 
for rail roads, railings, bridges, rafters for houfes, and, inthoit, 
every other purpofe, in obje£b every moment prefenting them- 
felves to our fight, is fuch, that the quantity may be increafed 
ftill more $ furely, this is the mod; flattering piofpefi for the 
refources of the kingdom, and maybe 4eemed amongft the fitft, 
for it is an article added to the capital of the country, produced 
by the labour of the people only, from that which cofts nothings 
and is inexhauftible in the bowels of oar native foil. 

In the iron trade, the fpirit and energy of thofe who cam 
on, is fuch, that government has not any occafion to interretu 
with bounties or premiums. The unwite policy of the northern 
nations in r.lifing the prices, anfwers every purpofe, fo that 
though they have in reality, according to the wages of labour* 
and value of money, a price equal to three times what we have* 
they never think of increafing their induftry and underfellh^ 
us, but take always the higheft price they can get. Whes 
nations a& upon the principle of high prices, the confequence 
is, that others, when the article is fuch as they can produce* 
take as little from them as polCble, and endeavour to fupply 
themfelves { and, as foon as they are able to do fo, they import 
no more from ^ofe avaricious unwife people | when, on the 
contrary, narions, where the value of money is great, can ua« 
derfel and do fo, then odiers take from them all &ey can get* 
and only manufaSure for themfelves enough to fupply the 
deficiency. Hius it is, that if Sweden end Ruffia had kept 
the prices as low as they were twenty years ago, we fliould taw 
from them all we could, aqd only make enough at home to 
fupply the deficiency ; but, as it is, we make all we can, and our 
works are daily inoreafing, while we take from them only 
.enough to fatisfy the demand which we are not yet able to do 
ourfelves. 

Our iron mafters may, however, expeff that wheU tht^ 
countries find we will not purchafe any more from them, they 
will reduce the price, whi<4> it is in their power*very eafily to 
^ $ it will then become the bufinefs of thelegiflature toprote£k 
tnir bome-miiabfodorei of iron, by a duty that will eompenfete 

for 







for tbe todvftion of pries fiiat thej will make, fo (bon as thep 
£n4^ muft oither jd^ thst or Jofe the piarLet, 

So firmly is the irpn numpfiu^rfl Q^ablinied in this country, 
wfoAto gmatly extending, that .we (ball (hortly he general ex<i 
porters; indeed; Britilh bar ir<m might now be exported tp 
Sweden and Ruffia at lefs prices, including freight and infur-^ 
mice, than they infifted upon having at few years back. In the ' 
firll coft, fjrom us. In 1804, the importation of irop into 
Sritain, from RulTia, was not a fifth of the preceding year, fb 
that the iron propnetors of Ruffia will have tp lament extort- 
ing fuch high prices from the £ngli(h, and ftruggling fo hard to 
have a loan bank to enforce. It would be a pity to quit this 
fubjefk without obferring how much the profperity of nations 
depends on wife policy, which is always conneded with 
miMeration, and paying due attention to arcumilaaces ; by due 
attention, we mean neither negligence on the one hand, nor 
being too eager to grafp on the other. In the time of I.ouia 
RIV. when Colbert was minifter, we have feen how France, 
by being too tenacious, loft the fuperiority in the manufa^urc 
0f watches, glafs, paper, and cutlery, and many other articles. 
Sweden, ufing fimilar power about pitch and tar, loft that trade ; 
and the northern powers follow ftill the fame meafurcs, exclud- 
ing Englifii manufa£lures, and keeping up the price of their own. 
England feized wifely, and widr fuccefs, the moment to rival 
France and Sweden ; let her do fo now with iron, filherie&, 
•sd every thing elfe that the chrcumftances will admit, and (lie 
will place her profperity on a bafis much moye certain and 
fiermanent than tliat on which 4 now (lands. 

Tin. Tin was in very anpienl times a known and celebrated 
produflion of Britain, and according to fome, the origin of 
she nams by which the counpy ^s diftinguiihed, Bar^t Anac^ 
its fuppofed firft name, fi^tfying, Ager Stttpnft or a land of 
Tin. Mines of tin firft revered the &illy Ifies, then Pevon-a 
Aiue and Cornwall, famous; to which laft county they are 
Slow chiefly confined- Tin, though in itfelf the lighted in its 
4iire,,isthe heovioft of metals. It is very feldom, if ever, found 
pnre, and the appearances of its ore arc Very different. The 
fineft sod richeft are ftyled tin grains, or corns of tin, being 
eryftols of a black colour of di^rent fijies. Jt is alfo found in 
a heavy black (lone, fometimes in a more porous yellow coloured 
ftone, and is commonly intermixed wUh fpar, arfenic, lead, and 
other bodies, ^s a metal it is white/ (hitting, melts with a 
gentle hfatt^duAile, fo as to fpr^ad «mdcr the hammer into 
leaf, which iron and copper will not do; yet csnqot be draunt 
into wire asithpfe metals may. It is nOt fqqpiifMlS IP Ufeif, and 
- 8 yet 
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ytt makes metals fOf when mixed Wiih them* hi 
of gravity^ it is as feven'to*eiie» in tcfped to wateti^ anfd as fexest \ 
to nineteen in regard to gold. Tin mines ate g^hetally found 
on the fides of hillsi though veins fomethnes pafs trough taUiai 
or brooks between tWo billsy and are followed to the oppofite 
liill. They work with infinite difficulty through hard rock8» to^ 
the depth of front three to feventy fathoms ; and thp labour is no 
Icfs trottblefome than daiigerousy where the earth ts ioofeand apt 
to crumble. Great quantities of timber are confumed'in thtfe 
fubtcrraneouS wotksy which are freed from Water by the help of 
fire engines* and‘othcr contrivances. The veins arc of uncertainL 
thicknefs, from three inches to three feet. Tin grains or corns 
of tin, yieid five parts in ^eight of metal ; whereas tin ftoueS 
yield only from one in thirty, fo one i<n fixty, and to one in a 
hundred and twenty, for even chci% are wrought to fome fniali 
profit. The ore when collected is broke, wafiied, ftamped by 
mills, and otherwife treated to fit it for the melting houfe, which 
is called dreffing ; except the tin grains w'hich need no fuch 
preparation ; after meltirtg, it is called 6/ack tin ; but before it 
c.in be expofed to fale it is carried to one of the five coinago 
town<, where after examination of a piece that is broke from a* 
corner of the block, the arms of the Duchy of Cornwall are* 
imprefied with a hammetr, and then it is called white tin. ^rhe 
duty on coinage, which is four (hillings on the hundred weightf 
belongs to the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, and pro- 
duces a great revenue. The ufes of tin are many ; it is fome-' 
times given in medi|ine ; preparations from it are employed as 
cofmetics j it is ufed in variiiihing earthen ware ; in conjundlion 
with mercury it makes the foliage fprradon the back of looking 
glaflcs ; amalgamated with quickfilver, fulphur, and fal ammo- 
niac, it produces the mofaic gold ; the calx poliilies glafs, fteel, 
&c. the compound calx is what we call putty* ; it is alfo ufed in 
folder : Another manner in which it is ufed in this and in other 
countries, is what is called tinning, by which copper Veflels are 
rendered neater in appearance, and fafer in ufe. When applied 
on thin plates of iron, it becomes fit for many ufes, and furniffies 
a varietv of hand fome and wholcfomc utenfils \ it enters into the 
con)po(ition of bell metal, of printers’ types, and to it are due the 
elegance, hardnefs, and beauty of our pewter. The deep ruby 
colour extru<5ied from gold ufed by painters in enamel, is made 
by precipitating tlie foiution of that metal in Aqua Regia, with 
ralx of tin, and in this refpe£l it is higlily ufeful in ftriktng ail 
fcarlet dyes. • ' 

Notwiibftsnding the copious produAion of tin in England ; 
the tinr plates *werft long imported from Germany. Andrew 

* This h not the painters or glaziers putty, hut a pewde*' of calcined tin, ufed in 
giving the laft ^ojiUito fiae VLik^ ice. 

Yarranton, 
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TatmiMn« in t ^otk entitled Englmid^^ Improwment hf tea awt 
JLandtt (a Vol* 4to. 1681) aflerts that tin plates (/. e. iron plates 
*kiime 4 ^er) were made in England through his means^ he 
hmng been employed by fome gentleman» to go to Bohemia, 
where lie learned the manner of making them^ *When he re* 
tomed hornet he fet proper perfons to works who made better 
than any heliad feen abroadt the metal being betters and the 
jdates more pliable ; but a patent being obtained by fome gftat 
man at court, who had difeovered the Ichemes for the foie making 
of them, that manufadure was dropped by his employerss who 
had with fo much charge made the difeovery. The art thus faid 
to have been imported remained for many years unpradifed in 
England, mfomuchs that among the bubbles of the year 1 720, 
this was one ; yet, fine# that time, the manutadure of tinned 
plates is brought to greater perfe£^ion in England than in any 
*otlicr part of the world. In 1740 it was obferved that few tin 
plates were imported from foreign parts : our own being now 
made of a finer glofs or Ikiii than that manufadured beyond 
fea; that being hammered, and ours being d^wn under a 
rolling mill. This improvement is a confiderable benefit to the 
nation in the general annual balance of trade ; a great quantity 
of this article being confumed in Britain, Ireland and the plan«- 
tations. That whi^h is called japanned tin, and the manufac- 
ture of.Pont-y-Pool are brought to unrivalled perfedion, not 
only CNhibiting the riclied and gayeft tints of colouring, but 
pidutes exqiiifite in defign, mafterly in execution, and durable 
as the metal on which they are difplayed. | 

CovvLix. Copper is plentifully found in all the Britifh 
territories , yet, though long known before, our mines were not 
wrought to any great purpofe till the eighteenth century. 
Lately, indeed, the produce has furpalTed all previous calculation, 
in confequence of the difeovery of the treafure contained in the 
famous Paris mountain in Anglefea. This metal is fometimes 
found pure, or very nearly fo, and that in fo large pieces as ta 
make it necellary to break them in the mine before they can be 
conveniently railed ; but in geneml, like other metals, involved 
in ftony crufts of all colours, and cf;eu many of theie are 
beautifully blended togetlier, whence the ore receives the name 
of the peacock’s tail. This ftony ore is fo intimately mixed 
with, and adheres fo clofeiy to, the metal, that it is extremely 
difficult to feparate them, which won% principal caufe of the 
deamefs of copper^ This metal is oPa l^ight orange red, clofe, 
bard, malleaUes dudtie into wire, fonorous, and elafttC t^and is 
not oqly wrought on by all folvents, but evett by water, which 
makes it very apt to mft. In point of giwityi/it is as nine to 
one in refpetSi; to water, and in regard to gqM fta nine to nine- 
teen* The mines are wrought to a great deptfa, fometimes to 

more 
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more tltm a hundred fsAonui often tdifoogh o very fancd «ock» 
and ccmiequently dfUch hbonr 'and a raft ctpmtbi The 

feparatingthe metal fttMnthe wreia arelryanlttoaa and intricato 
operation } for firft it ia iHraken to pcoes iit the mkiei diea 
raifed, ranged'ocj^adiog to kafixea* i«alhed» picked^.ftamped, 
and forted. When bfought to the mehing houie/ it ia firft 
roafted> next ftamped ania, and then melted, triien itisftylei 
red copper, jmd having ftiUheteitqfeneouafubftancea mixed with 
it, melM over again perhaps mote than once, and then it ia 
ftyled black copper} if it is fufpefited to hold filver, as it fre« 
quently does, it is returned to die furnace, adiere a proportion 
of lead is added, and then it is ezpofed only to fach a degree of 
heat as is fufficient 'to meh w lead, wluch attraSs and 
carries xw^ the filver, leaving the blnek of copper honey- 
combed. 1ms is afterwards melted, and becomes at laft what 
is called rofe copper, that is, perfedly fine and pure. The 
ufes of this metal, like thofe of iron, are too numerous to be in- 
ferted here } it may be fufficient to obferve, that its malleability, 
flexibility, duflility, and elaftkity, render# fit almoft for every 
thing to which metal can be applied.' Befides it is to bU 
remembered, that from copper brafs is made, and thence all the 
Bumberlefs asticles that are manufaAured for public and private 
ufe, from our heavy artillery down to the furniture of the kitchen, 
and, which occafions no fmall confumption, drawn into wire for 
pins. 

The mine in Anglefea demands particular notice. Hie name 
of the place, in which it fubfills, the Paris mountain, is fuppofed 
to be derived from the old Welch word, “ Praesi* fignifying 
brafs" which might eafily be corrupted into Paris. The 
copper mines in this part of the iiland are fuppoled to have been 
known and worked by the Romans ; a pool on the top of the 
mountain having been diftinguiflied, long before the prefent 
works were formed, by the name of tm Mine Pool. The 
mine of this mountain is confiderably moie than a mile in cir- 
cumference, and on an average 1300 men are conllantly em- 
ployed in it. It has the fingular^advantage of being worked in 
the open air ; a circumftance which expedites the labour, and 
fecures the health of thofe employed. Abundance of vitriolic 
water is found in thefe works, which is fo ftrong as inllanta- 
neoully to turn whatever itcel or Iron is dipped into it, to the 
colour and appearanceof ctmper: This water is expofed to the fun 
in large open troughs, and w copper quality is extraded from it 
by a curious pitoceft. Great quantities of fulphur ate allb pro- 
duced, and ita fiddimation is carried on in vartoos fpots upon 
the mountaia, till at laft the whole is colleded into large 
kotling houfei, su>d $omei into r^a of brinftene. Tli« copper 
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^6wn tomeltioK c0nAi^(i£ie4 19. 
%lillty beknr, near the fea ever^ vcm^iiAtt^ c^ratioti 

M {i^ornicd with wonderful artand UlfiduttfK Coppef« in eon-* 
fti}bence of the difcovery of this mine^ is /nCjpottedti^ Aidi vaft 
iqjttantitieSf that it U affirmed that a difcoiiitiroan^ working 
k for a fingle week woukl raife the prioe^throujllboot Europe. 

. LEAor 'Lead is a metal for wmch this iSand was always 
famous. ' Our mines were vcrf: probably wi^iight by thd Pri^ 
tons, but eertainly by the Romans; and one pf tbeif molt 
kamed^iters'has affiired us, that die produce was Xo great as 
to fender it necellary to fix the quantity that (bopld be taifed* 
The Saxons foll6wed their example, and indeed our lead mh^es 
were in all ages amongft the aclmowledged fpurces of out 
national wealth, and fi> theys ftill remain. This metal is very 
abundant in South Britain, North Britain, Ireland^ knd the ad* 
jacent ifles. The ore a^^ears in many different forms, and 
thence receives feveralr names. Sometimes from its colour, it 
is ftyled grey, blue, or white ore : fometimes from its texture, 
k is called fpTingy,j|fteei grained; and crofs grained ore; and 
ibmetimes from its pdfition, flat, plated, or bellied ore ; but the 
mod: common, is the diced, cubic, or teATcInted ore. In fome 
places it has been found fo free from fpar, or other heteroge- 
neous matter, as to be almod pure, arid this is called naked ore, 
and is very rich. Lead, when refined, is' tlie.foftcft of all 
metals, fmooth, du£lile,and little, if at all, fonorous or elaflic. 
it is, in reference to water, as eleven to one, and in xefpeft to 
gold, as eleven to nineteen. Mines of lead are commonly on 
the declivity of hills, and thofe in this country are wrought from 
ten to feventy fathoms deep, cut with much labour and no fmall 
charge. The veins are very irregular, fometimes a few inches 
only, and fometimes feveral feet in extent. The ore is alfo fome- 
times forced out of the lead and found loofe in pretty confi Jer<» 
able quantities, and at fome diftance. 

The operation of fcparatiiig the metal from the ore is likewife 
attended with trouble and expenfe, though with lefs in both than 
tin, iron, or copper. In the firft|>lace it is broke and beat to pieces^ 
next waihed in a running ftream, thru nafled through iron (ieves, 
and laftly carried to the furnace. This is placed on a hearth 
of clay or iron ftone, on which a fire is made with charcoal, 
and maintained with fmall wood. Hie oTe is thrown on this 
lire, and, as the metal melts, it runS|0own into a receptacle pre- 
pare4 for it ; thence, while li(|ttid, is lifted out in an iron 
iadle^red 4iot, and being caft intb a hefi iaod it becomes, 
when cold, what they call a pig of k»A» .Hwie is a wide 
difference in the nature and value of ibme yield but 

thirty^five and others eighty pounds of mekffiAwn oaf hundred 
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•of ore ; but if they yield lefs than thirty-five^ they are not 
thought worth the working, unlefs the ore is alfo known to hold 
iilver. In fa£t, almoft all Britifli lead holds filver, more or 
lefs ; but feldom in fufficient quantity to defray the expenfe of 
extrading it ; fome lead yields thirty ounces of filver in a ton^ 
fome eighteen, and fome only four ounces. The ores richeft in 
lead, hold no filver at all worth extrading. 

To enumerate all ufes to which this metal is applied, either 
manufadured by itfelf, or in compofition with other metals, 
would require a feparate treatife. From lead fome other fub* 
fiances are produced, which, from the large confumptionof them, 
may be regarded as of great value. Cerufe, or white lead, 
which is made by expofing thin plates of this metal to the fumes 
of vinegar, which is the bafis of feveral kinds of paint, ferves for 
many other purpofes, and is alfo of fome ufe in furgery. There 
is likewife a very beautiful colour made from the calx of lead, 
which pafies under the name of yellow ochre. Add to thefe 
minium or red lead, which is obtained by giving and continu- 
ing a certain high degree of heat to the calx of lead, in a rever- 
beratory furnace. It is in great ufe as a fine red pigment, enters 
into the compofition of deficcative plaifiers ; and is a capital 
article in the commerce of the Levant. Lead has always been 
a very con Oder able article of exportation. 

Of other metals of inferior importance, it is not ncceflary 
here to fpcak, nor of thofe which are not produced in Great 
Britain, further than to obferve, that the goldfmiths and filver- 
fmiths of this country have ever been, and are ftill highly cele- 
brated for their exquifite workmanihip, and are frequently em- 
ployed on large fpreign orders. 

Glass. This ufeful and beautiful material is formed from 
the mofi ordinary fubfiances, the afhes of plants and fand or 
pebbles. The manufa6ture was early known in England, but 
appears to have been firfi ferioufly purfued in 1557. In 1670, 
maiiufa£kurers were procured from Venice to teach the art of 
making the finer glafs, and their imperfc£b infiruflions were 
greatly improved by the French refugees in 1685. At this day, 
no country in the world excels Great Britain in the manufadure 
of ordinary and flint glafs. In plate glafs, con fiderable progrefs 
has been made, but finer fpecimens are ftill to be procured from 
France. 

In 1773 a focicty was incorporated for twenty-one years, by 
the name of The Gwertior and Ccmpawj ef Britifli Cqfl Plate Glafs 
ManufaBurers^ for the purpofe of carrying on an^ improving 
the manufadory, by a joint (lock of eighty ftares of 500 /. each, 
and they eftablilhed therofelves in Lancafliirt. This undertaking, 
although the excellence of its wares was much extoUed, does 
. Vot. III. T Mt 
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not appear to have beenVcry profi^erous, fince, m 1785, the pro^ 
prfetots, applying to parliameiu, complained that they had never 
been able to pay any dividend, though they had expended 
-*3roo,ooo /. ; and they prayed that they might at lead be relieved 
from paying duty on the wafte glafs. In 1 798, it appears that 
they had brought that branch of manufa£ture to great perfcftiori; 
but in fo doing they had funk their own capital, and alfo borrow- 
ed 67,535/. 8/. for carrying on their bufinefs, for payment of 
which they had been compelled to fell their property to fome per- 
fons, who carried on the manufa^ure under the zQ. till itsexpira- 
tion, and aftdrwards as a private company. The manufa£lure be- 
ing beneficial to the public, the prefent proprietors were incorpo- 
rated for twenty-one years. Their capital is not to exceed 
100, coo/, in which isjncluded that of the former company, now 
verted in the new corporation; and they are enabled to hold lands 
and tenements not exceeding 1,000/. per annum, make bye 
Jaws, &c. llicy may diflblve themfelves at any time, by con- 
fent of a majority holding 700 (hares, on giving fix months 
notice in the Gazette. Their property is alfoprotefted by fome 
particular ftatutes, as has been noticed under the head Criminal 
Law. 

Earthen Ware. By progrcfTive improvement, but chiefly 
by the ingenuity and induftry of one individual, earthen ware or 
pottery, from being an article of importation, is become a very 
important objeft of export trade. Of the advance of this great 
natural benefit, the following account is given by Mr. 
Maepherfon. The north part of Stafford (hire, abounding with 
coal, and its ufual attendant, Itrong fire clay, has certainly been 
the feat of manufaftorics of earthen ware for feveral centuries. 
When Dr. Plott wrote his Natural Hillory of StafFord(hire in the 
year 1686, the manufn€(ure was confined to coarfe butter pans, 
and fuch ware, the fale of which extended no farther than they 
could be carried on tlie backs of tlie workmen or hawkers. 
About the beginning of the eighteenth century the difeovery of 
a fine bed of red earth at Bradwell induced two^ brothers of the 
name of Elers to come from Holland and fettle there : and th^y 
may be confidered as the firft ihiprovers of the pottery. They 
made a fine kind of red porcelain . in imitation of the oriental ; 
and they introduced the art of glazing earthen ware by throwing 
common fait into tl^ oven at the time of its hlghei!: ignition ; 
but the clouds of fmoke, raifed by this operation, gave fuch 
offence^ito the neighbourhood, thaj: they were obliged to leave 
the obnntrjf ; and, it is believed, they removed to Ireland. The 
clays of Startordfliire are not fit i^r making white earthen ware : 
^t the ifigexiuity of the manufiiChircrs has difeovered various 
^ iiprove meats and combinations of the different fubrtances, 
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which have enabled them to produce from their own clays 
feveral fpecies of earthen ware^ ftill beyond the reach of foreign 
competition. The pipe clay of Devonfbire was alfo carried to 
StaiFordlhirCj and formed the balls of a white earthen ware, 
which was foon after much improved by the accidental dif- 
covery of the ufe of calcined flint. Thcfe improvements pro-* 
duced a ftronger and more agreeable fpecies of goods, known 
for many years by the name of white Jlofie warey which was 
glazed with fait in the manner introduced by the Elers, the 
neighbours no longer complaining of the nuifance of the fmoke. 
This ware came fnto very general ufe all over the country ; and 
fome of it was exported ; but Hill great quantities of finer 
and more elegantly formed earthen ware were imported from 
France and Holland for the tables of the , wealthy. 

Such was the ftate of the manufaftur^ when Mr. Jofiah 
•Wedgwood in 1763 produced a kind of crwm-coloured earthen 
ware, fuperior in texture and durability to the French and 
Dutch, more capable of bearing the fudden changes of heat and 
cold, and covered with a brilliant and impenetrable glazing, 
which could be furnilhed at a moderate expenfe. The tide of 
public talle immediately turned ; foreign earthen wares were 
difearded} Englilli wares were ufed in every houfe in the 
kingdom, and began to be exportccl to the very countries from, 
which earthen ware had hitherto been brought ; and the foreign 
manufadurcs, unable to Hand the competition, declined, or were 
abandoned. 

Mr. Wedgwood, who, with the diligence of the manufaflurer, 
poflefled the fcicncc and unwearied perfeverance of the expe- 
rimental philofophcr, not fatisfied with having added a mod 
important article of univerfal ufe to the manufadlures of the 
country, (for the quantity made before his improvement/ 
compared with that made fince, may be reckoned as nothing,) 
introduced many new fpecies of porcelain of various colours and 
forts, of which are made an infinite variety of ornamental 
works, comprehending cameos, intaglios, bafreliefs, medallions, 
tablets, fmall ftatues, bufts, fcals, &c. tlie matter of which is 
fo hard, and fo qualified to rcfilt the aftion of fire and acids, 
that it promifes to remain, after time fliall have deftroyed pic-' 
tures, and even marbles and bronzes, an unperifliing monument, 
to hand down to the lateft poftcrity the immortal fame of the 
inventor, along with that of the charafters reprefented on it. 
The fortunate circumftance of Sir William Hamilton bringing* 
over from Italy his admired polleAion qf^ antiquewafes alfo 
opened a new Held to his imitative povVers, and he loon rendered 
their beautiful forms familiar Jn this country, inllead of being 
confined to the knowledge of the few who could have accefs to 
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fete originals. He, moreover, difeovered the art of painting on 
Vclfes, &c. without any glofs, in the manner of the ancient 
Etrufeans, which, according to Mr. D. Hancarville, (in his dif- 
ftitation on Sir William Hamilton’s Mufeum) has been loft ever 
iince the age of Pliny : and his produflions in this clafs have 
even a fuperiority over the Etrufean vafes, as they add to the 
beauty of defign, the advantages of light and (hade in all the 
variety of colours- His porcelain mortars, harder and more 
impenetrable than marble or metal, and his pyrometers for 
determining the degree of heat in very fttOng fires, deferve the 
gratitude of alt who are interefted in medicinal and chemical 
operations. Nor muft his improved ink pots, though trifling in 
point of price, be forgotten, as they arc valuable to all who wi(h 
to preferve the points of their pens from being fpoiled, and their 
fingers from being daubed with ink. For the fake of connec- 
tion, he adds, I (liall here give a brief account of the improved 
ft ate of the earthen ware manufafture, chiefly extrafted from 
Mr. Wedgwood’s own evidence, given before the committee of 
the Houfe of Commons in May 1785. From fifteen to twenty 
thoufand perfons are employed in the potteries : and much 
greater numbers are employed in digging coals for them, and 
in various diftant parts of the kingdom, and even in Ireland, in 
railing and preparing the clay and flint, whereof fifty or fixty 
thoufand tons are annually conveyed to Staftbrdfliire by coafting 
and inland navigation, which gives employment not only to 
coafting vcflcls and canal barges, but alfo to veflels belonging 
to the Newfoundland filhery during the months that they ufed 
to be laid up idle. Vaft numbers arc alfo employed in carrying 
the goods, when manufaftured, to every part of Great Britain 
for home confumptioii, and for exportation. Though many of 
the dates of Europe have prohibited the admiflion of Britifli 
earthen ware, and others have loaded it with intolerable duties, 
yet five-fixths of tlie quantity made arc exported ; and fca.rccly 
a velTel fails from any port of Great Britain without carrying 
Icfs or more of this cheap and univerfally ufeful article, the 
great bulk of which, in comparifon wit|i its price, renders it a 
molt important objedt in rcfpe£t tc' freightage, ns every ton in 
weight of the raw material becomes three or four tons in 
meafurement, when (hipped in its finilhed (late. To this account 
of the great increafe of the manufacture Mr. Wedgwood added, 
that he conceived it to be (till in its infancy, in comparifon of 
what it may be, if it is not interrupted in its growth. The 
manufaCtdre has ftitt continued to increafe, and has fpread over 
a diftriA in the north part of Staftbrdlhire of about nine miles 
in extent, the whqlcf ot which is now fo covered with manufac- 
lories and dwdliilg houfes> that it has the appearance of one large 
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fcattering towtii and is accordingly called in the neighbouriiood 
by the name of the Pottery^ thougn including feveral towns and 
villages. Earthen ware is alfo made in imitation of Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s manner in many other parts of Great Britain, and in 
Ireland, and alfo in feveral parts of the continent of Europe. 
Thus are the meaneft materials, clay and flint (tones, converted 
into objedts of the greatefl: utility and beauty, and become the 
means of giving employment to a prodigious number of people 
with the greateft poCTible national advantage, (for the whole 
value of the earthen ware of every kind is the price of labour 
paid to our own people,) and of opening a new and extenfive 
field of commerce of the moft beneficial kind to the kingdom. 
For all thefe bleflings Great Britain is indebted to the genius, the 
elegant tafie, the fcicnce and the* pcrfeverance, of Mr. 
Wedgwood, whofe memory ought to be held in honour by all 
concerned ifl the landed or commercial interefis, or who wiih 
well to the general profperity, of Great Britain. 

Befide thofe enumerated, the inland trade of England fumiflies 
manyexteiiGve heads of commereefrom which great emoluments 
are derived, but which it is not neceflary here to deferibe. 
Such are the trades in coals, corn, cattle, and hops ; the 
brewery, diflillery, tobacco and fnuff, and many other trades, 
and the manufacture of coaches, engines, clocks and watches, 
the conitruCtion of mills, the building of houfes, and innumer-^ 
able other means which induftry and invention afford for the 
employment of capital. 

Fishery. On this moft important fubjeCl to Brltifh com- 
. merce, the following obfervations are offered by Mr. Oddy. 
In every country where the coafts lay favourably for the filheries, 
their encouragement has been found to be an object of high 
importance \ it increafes the quantity of food, it brings up a 
hardy race of people, and it is a great fource of wealth, by fup- 
plying fuch nations as have not themfelves the means of catching 
filh. To Britain, which is an ifland circumferibed in extent, 
and therefore limited in point of fubfiftence and population 
(which depends on the means of fubfiftence), the encouragement 
of filheries is a peculiar objeCb of importance, and ought to be 
one of particular folicitude. Its defence too, in time of war^. 
depending on its naval power, increafes the importance of that 
fource of wealth ; and therefore, in more views than one, the 
fiiheries are fit ojbjeCls for public bounties. 

Dr. Adam Smith, whofe views on fubje£ks of political 
economy have been allowed 4o be in general good f and who, if 
in error in any leading principle, it is in wiihing governments 
to interfere as little as polfible in trade and commerce, allows 
that fiiheries are an exception, that their encouragement is a 
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lutional benefiti and therefore their extenfion ought to be an 
objeA for bounties and encouragementi at the expcnfe of the 
public. The great floating capitals of merchants, which are 
ready to occupy themfelves on any branch of trade that fecms 
advantageous, and is merely moveable, (that is to fay, where to 
buy, fell, or carry, is all the buGnefs,) very quickly occupy and 
fcize on every new channel ; but it is ifot fo with fifhing ; 
merchants will, indeed, veil their capitals in purchafes of fifli 
that are cured,, or of oil, or other produce ariflng from filheries ; 
but they will not invert their capitals cither in flrtiing or curing, 
and unlefs they are caught and cured ready, they cannot be 
purchafed. But without capital, lifhcries cannot be extended 
fuddcnly, and we, at this time in particular, require to make a 
great and a fudden effort ; but the manner of making it is the 
queftion. 

Joint flock companie.*?, for the purpofc of Gfhing, have feldom 
anfwered, and they never can anfwTrany great purpofe ; neither 
will any great, complicated, cr difficult plan lucceed it murt 
be fomething fimple, and tha** will facilitate and encourage the 
labour of the poor indb’Mual fiflie*man 

It is into the modi, -f doing this to the mort advantage that 
we are to inquire ; but, before we inquire into particular cir- 
cumftances, let us take a view of the general nature of the 
cafe. 

In th ' firft place, unlefs fifh can be cured at a reafonable 
price, the catching them will be to little purpofc. The price 
of fait is the thing that rentiers that eafy or difficult. Unlefs 
the poor fiflicrmcn can have boats and other implements, they 
cannot employ their induftry, and thefe arc ex pen five tools. 
Manufa£lures never llouriflied in this or in any country till a 
mode has been found out, of the rich furnifliing expenfive tools 
to the poor. In furnifhing the means to pay for thefe tools, 
fome certain mode of repayment or fecurity was expefted or 
devifed. With immoveable property this matter is fimple and 
cafy ; buf with property that is liable to be lort, dertroyed, or 
carried away, there are difficultaes in the nature of the thing ; it 
is then for the intelligence of man tv? remove or overcome the 
difficulties. 

A government finds it impraflicable to enter into the details 
necefTary to aid individuals, where there are rifks and hazards 
to run, and where there is room not only for mifmanagement, 
but for fraud, both on the part of the individuals to be alfirted, 
and the agents employed to give^be affirtance. In this cafe, an 
intermediate perfon fhould be employed, who fhould fecure the 
government from rifk, and find, in his vigilance in looking after 
the property, a reward for his trouble. All the attempts 
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hitherto made to aid an ^ increafe our fifiierieS) have been made 
upon a wrong principle ; and one which, from its nature, could 
not fucceed. They ought not' to difcourage us, or lead to the 
conclufion, that aid cannot effectually and advautageoufly be 
given : pall experience ought not to difcourage us, unicfs we 
find that the difficulties arife from the nature of things, and not 
from the manner in which the attempt has been made. To 
encourage poor men to work, furnifli them with the necelTary 
implements ; though boats and nets are not very expenfive, 
they are far too much fo for the fifliermen who ufe them to pur- 
chafe. Next to the produClton of grain, certainly the fifheriea 
require our particular care and attention, not only as an article of 
food and traffic, but as a nurfery for producing hardy and 
robull feamen, ready at all times to man oyr fleets, and fight our 
battles. 

The former difficulties relative to our filheries, appear, by 
the prefent political Hate of Europe, to be done away, and if we 
do not take proper mcafures to promote them at the prefent 
opportunity, (advantages which combined circumilaiices have 
given us at this moment,) it is our own faults. 

The Greenland filhcry of England has been upon the decline, 
whilft that of Scotland has been upon the advance the Jaft five 
years, and the Southern whale fifliery is (lationary : ihc great and 
iiicreafing importation of tallow, the depreciation in the price of 
whalebone, and the imprefs of feamen in the time of war, have 
all tended to caufc the falling off in the Greenland fifliery. That 
of the South Sea is encouraged by high bounties, yet (till it has 
not increafed, though it has been prevented from decay. With 
rcfpcCl to our home fiflieries, the field is wide, and the profpefl: 
highly promifing, if we only embrace the opportunity, wc may 
nearly get this trade into our own hands. As fo many volumes 
have been written on the fiflieries, and the government of this 
country has fliown fufficient inclination to encourage tliem, it 
will be fufficient to point out how that may be done. 

A bounty offered to a poor man to produce an article he has, 
not the means of producing, is yfclef?\ Inftead then of giving 
bounties for fifli caught on the coaft, let boats be conflrufted 
and let out under the direction of the minifler and elders of 
the parifli in Scotland, or thofe who ^manage the poor in Eng- 
land, and let the fum they arc to pay be juft fufficient for in- 
tereft, tear and wear, &c. Being infured again ft the riik of 
the fea, the veffel never can remain unaccounted for, and the 
fum paid will be fufficient to rqilace it, when worn mit by re- 
gular ufe. There are not two hundred parifhes in Scotland 
that touch the coaft, and probably ^oo /. ineachi on the average^ 
might fufficient. and put in adivity a0|000 people in this 
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beneficial en^rprifc ; and this fum might properly be applied 
niider the refponfibility of each pariih, the officers of whom, or 
tbofe who have the direAion,v(hould be bound to fee to its pro- 
i>er application. 

The taking ofF the duty on fait would be the next thing 
Ineceffiiry, and the way to do that, without hurting the revenue 
ihaterially, would be oy allowing thofe who wanted fait to cure 
filh to have the quantity neceflary, duty free, on giving a bond 
on unftampt paper, to cure the quantity of iifli, return the falt^ 
or pay the duty. This would do ten times better than a draw- 
back, which does not prevent the neceflity of an advance of 
money, though it afterwards repays it. In iiffiing and curing 
fifli, the budnefs is to enable people who live on the coaft to do 
. it with advantage and with little capital, for men who have 
capital feck ealicr employments. The utility of (ifheries, for 
procuring food, and as a nurfery for feamen, has been often 
mentioned, but let us confider the neceflity of keeping in the 
country part of thole immenfe fums that go to Ruffia for 
tallow, and we fliall fee a farther reafon for this encouragement. 
We cannot produce more tallow than we do at prefent, without 
growing more butchers’ meat, and that is out of the quellion, 
(doing it on purpofe,) and we cannot dimtnilh the confumption 
by any other means to a confiderable extent, but by increaling 
the quantity of oil and reducing its price. 

Taking the fubjeft of fiflieries in every view, then, they de- 
ferve encouragement, and this mode appears to be the beft, even 
if the revenue fliould fuffer a little, and if fome trouble fhould 
be given to thofe who have the care of letting out boats and nets. 
No good is attained without fome evil, and no. advantage ob- 
tained without trouble and pains ; and furely, thefe regulations 
are much lefs complicated or difficult to execute than many of 
the laws about permits and licences under the excife and 
cuftoms. 

Society for Fisheries. On the whole, although the 
encouragement given to fiflieries, efpccially on the Britifh coafls, 
may not have equalled the fapguiiie, and perhaps juft expec- 
tations of commercial writers, the fubje£l has frequently engaged 
the attention of the legiflature, and has been the occalion of a 
moft refpedable, though not hitherto very profperous afibciation. 
In ,17861 a number of noblemen and gentlemen were incorpo- 
rated by the ftylc of The Br\tijb Society for extending the Fifherie^ 
mnd in^oving the Sea^coajis of tbu Kingdom. The end and pur- 
pofe of tHeir incorporation is declared to be the ere^iion of free 
towns and villages, harbours and filhing ftations, in the High- 
lands and iflands of North Britain, for the improvement of 
fiflieriet^.agricultUTej manufa£l^r€^ and other ufeful objeAs of 
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.indttftiy» in tlitt part of the kingdom^ where the difperfed 
fituation of the ihhabitants has hitherto impeded their exertionai 
it being hopedj that the towns will become nurferies of feameti 
for the defence of the kingdom^ and put a Hop to the danger** 
otts Spirit of emigration. The company are in veiled with the 
ufual privileges and powers of a joint (lock company; and 
perfons who may be incapacitated by entailsi minorityi &c« 
are empowered to fell lands to them. Their (lock is divided 
into (hares of jo/, each^ and no one is permitted to hold above 
ten (hares. It is transferable by purchafe, gift, &c. : but the 
fubfcribers were redrained from making any fales of dock be- 
fore the loth of Augud 1789. In 1795, doubts refpefl- 
ing their right to make purchafes in Scotland were removed by 
aft of Parliament. In 1797 they had formed three edablilh- 
ments. 1. At Ullapool, in Loch Broom, on the wed coad of 
Rofsfhire, the mod regular and condant refort of the herrings 
on the £riti(h coad. This village in 1791 had feven houies, 
and in 1 796 it had thirty-nine (whereof nine belong to the 
Society), and about forty thatched huts. Ten vclTels cleared out 
for the bounty of fi(hing in 1796. Their barrels and nets were 
partly made upon the fpot. The Society have built houfes for 
fmoking herrings, and a Died for the cod fiihery. a. At 
Tobermory, at the north end of the ifland of Mull, which has 
the advantage of a fheltered harbour, accelTible with every wind 
by velTels of any burthen ; and there is plenty of done and 
wood for building. It has a cudom houfc, at which 38 fmall 
veflTels, meafuring 1,589 tons, entered inward, and 55, mcafur- 
ing 1,82a tons, entered outward. In 1792 there were 07 
families, and in 1 797 there were 47. And 3 at Lochbay, in the 
north-wed part of the ifland of Skie. At each of thefe places 
the Society purchafed fufficient trafls of land, and laid out the 
ground in proper dreets for building. They have alfo erefled a 
quay or pier, a cudom -houfe, adore-houfe, a fchool, and a houfe 
for a fchoolmader, bridges where neceflary, and have made roads, 
at every village. Many inclofures were made, and alfo con- 
(iderable improvements in agriculture, where no improvements . 
were ever known before. The Society held out particular 
encouragement to the trades which are connedled with li(heriea 
and navigation ; and thofe fequedered regions have for the fird 
time (at lead for feveral centuries by pad) feen velTels fitted out 
from their harbours, and fomething like a commencement of 
profperity produced by indudry. 

All the fcttlements are near to excellent fi{hing 4 >ank 8 , where 
cod and ling are in great plenty, fo that the fettlers need never be 
at a lofs for a deady, and nearly invariable, fpecies ot filhery 
to employ themfelves and their vefleli. The reprcfeiitations 
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of dircAors of the foclety procured from government fome 
fmftU mitigation of tlie rigour of the execution of the fait laws , 
in favour of their fettlers. But as that is matter of favour, it 
may be withdrawn at pleafure. 'JThe molt foJid adwmtage in 
that refpe£t to the poor fifliers was, that feme people, partly 
alfifled with fmall fums lent them by the fociety, laid in llores 
of fait, calks, and other filhing utenuls, which they fell to their 
neighbours at moderate prices. But, from the very flow 
growth of the villages, there is reafon to apprehend, that the 
fiflieries, reftrifted as they are, can never afibrd any very 
flattering profpefls to the people. In 1799, the governors and 
-direftors were empowered to give certain premiums, biit thefc 
meafures are deemed infufficient, and none is confidered ade- 
quate to the full promotion of this great national concern, but 
a folcnm and definitive repeal of all duties on fait. Should 
this ill happier days of finance be effefted, very great re- 
fults to the wealth and llrength of the nation are prognoili- 
cated. 

Fairs and Markets. Great facilities are afforded to inter- 
nal commerce in England by the ellablifliment of fairs and 
markets for the fale of commodities of every defeription. The 
inllitutioii of fairs is not peculiar to England, although in this 
country, both fairs and markets have met with great encourage- 
ment. They were eftablilhed for the better regulation of trade 
and commerce, and alfo fof the convenienceof the king’s fubjcfls, 
both natives and foreigners, in obtaining fupplies of every kind. 
The king is the foie judge where fairs and markets ought to be 
kept ; and therefore if he gi'ants a market to be eftabliflicd in a 
place, which happefls not to be convenient for the country, yet tlie 
fubjedls can go to Ao other; and if they do, the owner of the 
vill where they meet is liable to an aftion at the fuit of the 
grantee of the market. But if no place be limited for keeping 
a fair by the king’s grant, the grantees may keep it where they 
pleafe, or rather where they can moll conveniently ; and if it 
be fo limited, they may keep it in what part of fuch a place 
they will. The law foibids the holding of markets and fairs on 
Sundays, and the folemn holidays, ai>d declares that they lliall 
not be kept open beyond the time fpcclficd in their charters, on 
pain of forfeiting double the value of the things fold. The 
grant of a fair or market, includes, without exprefs words, the 
right of ellablifliing a court of pic-poudrcy and of appointing a 
clerk of the market, who is to recek/e realbnable fees for mark- 
ing and allowing weights and mc^ures. , 

'loll payable at a (air or market is a reafonable fum pf mo- 
ney dift to the owner of the fair or market, upon the fale of 
things, or for ftallagCj pierage or the like. Piccage is inon^y 
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paid for :lcave to dig ’ the ground to a ftall. Stallage it 
money paid for leave to ereft a ftall, or to remove it from one 
part of the fair to another. 

For thtf encouragement of trade, and to render contrads ia 
fairs and markets fccurc^ by the common law, every fale made 
in a fair, or market overt, transfers a complete property in the 
thing fold to the purchafer ; fo that however injurious or illegal 
the title of the feller may be, yet the buying is good againft ail 
men. This rule however is to be underllood with fuch limita- 
tions and exceptions as infure publicity in fales, and prevent 
fraud and coUuiion between buyers and fellers. The city of 
London is a market overt every day in the week except Sun*- 
days, fo that a fale on any of thofe days has the fame eiFe£k 
as if on a fair or market day in another place. And in London^ 
every (hop in which goods are expofed publickly to fale, is mar- 
ket overt, for fuch things as the owner profedes to trade in i 
but in the country, the market-overt is confined to the parti- 
cular place or fpotof ground fet apart by.cuftoni for the fale 
of goods. However, where the tranfaftion is pcrfctily fair oa 
the part of the purchafer, though the dealing is out of the pre- 
cincts of London, great allowances are made in analogy 
to the above mentioned culloms. Therefore, it feems, the 
property of goods may be changed, and efFeftuallv transiirred 
to the buyer by a .bond fide fale, in a fliop out of London, and 
that, v/hether the (hopkeeper is the feller or buyer, if the goods 
are of the kind in which he trades. 

Markets are of fuch great and general utility' that they can 
neither be difufed, nor in any degree fuperfeded. Fairs arc of 
iefs importance than formerly,* becaufe the traders in large towns 
have eltablilhed agents called ridersy who travel from place to 
place throughout the kingdom, and receive the orders of coun- 
try Shopkeepers, who have confequently no occafion to expend 
their money at , fairs. Thefe meetings are, however, in no 
danger of being aboliflied ; a cullomary, though not neceflariiy 
attendant circumiUiice, is the exhibition of plays, drolls, rari- 
ties, and a general merriment, ;which render tliem the delight 
of the people throughout the realm, and eltablifhmeiits fo popu- 
lar, and fo productive of honeft joy, will never be difeoun- 
tenanced by a wife legillature, although exccilcs may be re- 
ilri£ted by a vigilant magiltracy. 

Conveyance. The internal trade of England is alfo greatly 
improved by the fpeed, fafety and cheapuefs with which goods 
and perfons may be conveyed from one part of the kingdom to 
another. The cheapnefs is not^to be ellimated by the rate per 
mile at which travelling by land can be performed, (though even 
tbatj in comparifgn with other neceliaries aud conveniences of 
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life^ is conCdenble,) but the extrsordinsry difpatch and 
idifolute fafety with which journeys are performed. Thefe 
favourable circumftances are owing both to the conftitution and 
police of the country. The fpirit of freedom which pervades 
all the focial eftablifhments of Great Britain, exempts travellers 
from the delay and inconvenience occafioned by pafTports, 
identification of perfon at walled or garrifon towns, the fre-* 
quent infpedion of goods, and the many other vexations and 
charges to which in other countries the people are fubje£fed. 
And as the law aflures to every man means of redre fs in cafe of 
robbery or maltreatment, he who travels relies with confidence 
on that prote6lion, and without waiting for, or incurring the 
expenfe of a military efcort, proceed with the aid only of a 
guards hired by the •proprietors of the vehicle which conveys 
him, or depending in a private carriage on fuch means as he 
himfelf happens to have provided. Feeble as thefe refources 
may feem, it is an indifputable fa£l, that in England, in pro- 
portion to the frequency of travelling and the value of property 
tranfported from place to place, Icfs is loft by robbery, than in al- 
moft any other country. On the other hand, fuch is the fwiftnefs 
with which journies arc performed, that without taking into 
calculation the value of time, the benefit of frequent and eafy 
intercourfe, or the value of money, it may fafely be faid, that 
long journies may now be made at an ei^penfe actually fmaller 
than they could one hundred years ago. In treating of the 
conveyance from one part of the kingdom to another, fcveral par- 
ticulars demand notice. 

Post-horses and SrACEfCoACHEs. Befides the mail coaches 
for conveyance of letters and pafiengers, ftage- coaches areefta- 
blifticd, which travel from and to all parts of the kingdom, car- 
rying perfons and goods, at a certain fixed rate. Thefe vehi- 
cles perform their journies with undeviating conftancy, arc fur- 
niftied, at ftated places, with relays of horfes, and meals are pro- 
vided for the paiTengers, at a limited price, at the inns where 
they ftop in the courfe of the day. Poft-chaifes do not perform 
ftated journies, but are required according to the occafion 
of the traveller, and make their purnies with greater or lefs 
difpatch in proportion to the number of horfes by which they 
are drawn. 

All thefe conv^ances produce a confiderable revenue to 
gbv^ment. Thofe who let poft horfes take out an annual li- 
cence on a f^ve fliilling ftamp, and on every borfe let out by them 
is charged a duty of ly. per imle, or if the diftance is not afeq/r- 
tained is. gd- in the whole. • For prevention of the evafion of 
thefe duties, many judicious regulations are framed, and both 
the duty on poft horfes, md thofe on ftage coaches are lei to 
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fariRi in feparate diftridsi and by public Bidding. The keepen 
of ftage-coaches .are, in like manner^ obliged to take out' an 
annual five (hilling licence, declaring from what place, and to, 
what place fuch carriage is intended to be ufed, dtftinguifliing 
the number of miles between the two extreme towns or places, 
and the number of journies intended to be made either in the 
day or week ; and they give bond to his majefty in 20/. or 
treble the fum the duty for the journies inferted ill fuch licence 
for one month would amount to, at the option of the commif- 
fioners, for accounting for and paying fuch Aims as may be due 
for fuch journies. For preventing the great mifehiefs which 
have frequently arifen from an improper number of perfona 
being allowed to go as pafiengers on the roofs or boxes of coach- 
es, chaifes, and other carriages, if tl^ driver of any fuch 
carriage (hall fufFer more than ftx perfons at the fame time to 
ride or go upon the roof, or more than two perfons befides the 
driver on the box, (uch driver fo offending, and being convi£led on 
confefiion, the view of a juAice, or by the oath of one witnefs, 
before any juftice of the peace, where fuch offence (hall be 
committed, (hall, for every perfon fo riding or going as an 
outfide pafienger above the number aforefaid, forfeit 40/. and 
in cafe the owner (hall be the driver of fuch carriage, then 4/.; 
and in defaiUt of payment, be committed to the gaol or houfe of 
corre£lion for one month, unlefs the penalty be fooner paid. 
And it is further enafled, that if the driver of any coach, chaife, 
or other carriage of the like fort, drawn by three or more horfes, 
and travelling for hire, (hall fuffer more than one perfon to go 
on the coach box befides himfelf, and four on the roof; or 
if fuch carriage be drawn by lefs than three horfes, more than 
one perfon on the box (except the driver of fuch carriage drawn 
by iefs than three horfes, which (hall not go more than 
twenty-five miles from the poft-office in London, and which 
(hall not carry more than one perfon on the box, and four on 
the roof, at the fame time); he (hall pay to the toll-taker at 
every turnpike gate through which fuch carriage (hall pafs 5 j. 
for every perfon above fuch number as aforefaid : and if any 
fuch paffengcr beyond the number fo limited, (hall be fet down, 
or taken up, whereby the faid payment of five (hillings may be 
evaded ; the driver fo offending, and being convifled, either by 
confelfion, view of a juftice, or oath of one witnefs before any 
juftice of the county or place where fuch offence is committed, 
(hall be committed to the common gaol or houfe of correfrion, 
not exceeding one calendar mpnth, nor lefs than fourteen days, 
at the diferetion of fuch juftice ; which faid (urn of five (hillings 
a pafienger, (hall be collefted and recovered, in like manner as 
the turnpike tolls at flich gate are by the a£b for repairing fuch 
road authorized to be colleded and recovered. And there (hall 
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painted on tlie outCde of each of the doors of every^ fuch car^ 
Viage (mail coaches excepted) in large and legible charafters^ the 
chriflian and furname of the proprietor ; and if more than one 
proprietor, and any one of them relide virithin the bills of morta- 
litVi fucli perfon’s name fhall be the name to be put upon fuch 
carriage » To thefe provifions others were added, obliging the 
proprietors to take licences progreflivcly, advancing in pro- 
portion to the number to be carried, and to paint on their 
carriages the number they are licenfed to carry. 

Carriers. All perfons carrying goods for hire, as mailers 
and owners of fliips, lightermen, ftage-coachmen, &c. come 
under the denomination of common carriers, and are charge- 
able, by the general cullom of the realm, for their faults and 
mifearriages. .Alfo if^a perfon, who is a common carrier, takes 
upon liimfcif to carry goods, though no reward is promifed, yet 
if goods are loll or damaged, by his default, an a£lion will lie 
againft him. - The pollmaller general does not come under the 
denomination of a carrier Mie has no hire ; and enters into no 
contradl. The poft-oflice is a branch of revenue, and a branch 
of police, created by a£l of parliament. The falary annexed to 
the office of poll-nvaller, is for no other conGderation, than 
the trouble of executing it. He is, therefore, not liable for any 
conllrudive negligence. 

Highways and Bridges. The advantage derived to travel- 
lers and the trading interell in general from the Hate of the 
highways aiul bridges throughout the kingdom is evident, and 
of the Iiigliell; importance. The laws for preferving and re- 
pairing highways and bridges, and for preventing nuifances and 
iiijuries whicii might them, have been noticed in the fecond 
volume of this work. 

Canals and Railw* ays. Another great improvement in the 
tranfport of produce from one part of the country to another 
remains to be noticed ^ it is the conllruction of Canals and 
Railw’ays, now fo extenfivcly, and fo beneficially purfued in 
liioll parts of the kingdom. The following obl’ervations on, 
and account of thofe in the United Kingdom are abridged from 
an article very ably compiled in Dr., Rees's new Cyclopsedia. 

The importance and utility of canals have been fo long and 
fo generally acknowledged, that it is hardly neceflary to intro- 
duce the ftibjefl wdth any obfervations to this purpofe. Dr. 
Smith obferves, in his VVeallh of Nations, that good roads, can^Ja, 
and navigable rivers, by dimiiiifhhig the expenfe of carriage, 
put the reipote parts of the country more nearly upon a level 
with thofe in the neighbourliootf of large towns \ and on that 
account they arc the greatell of all improyements. They en- 
courage the cultivation of the remote parts, which mud always 
be the moll cxtcnfive circle of the country. They are advan* 
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tageous t 6 towns, by breaking down the monopoly of the eowntry 
in its neighbourhood ; and they are advantageous to all parts 
of the country $ for though they introduce fomc rival comtrfodi- 
ties into the old markets, they open many new markets to its 
produce. It is not more than 50 yeafs ago,” fays he in 
1776, when the firft edition of his work was printed, that 
fome of the countries in the neighbourhood of London, peti- 
tioned the parliament againft the extcnfion of the turnpike roads 
into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter counties, they pre- 
tended, from the cheapnefs of labour, would be able to fell 
their grafs and corn cheaper in the Ijondon market than them- 
felves, and would thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their 
cultivation. Their rents, however, have rifen, and their culti- 
vation has been improved fince that time.” All canals, fays 
Mr. Phillips, in the Introduction to his General Pliftory of In- 
land Navigation, may be confidered as fo many roads of a cer- 
tain kind, on which one horfe will draw as much as 30 horfes 
on ordinary turnpike roads, or on which one man alone will 
tranfport as many goods as three men and 18 horfes ufually 
do on common roads. The public would be great gainers were 
they to lay out upon the making of every mile of a canal twenty 
times as much as they expend upon a mile of turnpike road ; 
but a mile of canal is often made at a Icfs expenfe than the 
mile of turnpike ; confec]uently there is a great inducement to 
multiply the number of j mals.” 

The advantages refulting from canals, as they open an cafy 
and cheap communication between diftant parts of a country, 
will be ultimately experienced by perfons of various deferip- 
tions : and more cfpecially by the ifianufadlurer, the occupier 
or owner of land, and the merchant. The manufafturcr will 
thus be enabled to colle£t his materials, his fuel, and the means 
of fubfiftence, from remote dilh*i£ls, with lefs labour and ex- 
penfe ; and to convey his goods to a profitable market. As 
canals multiply, old manufafturcs revive and ilouriih, new ones 
are eftablifhed, and the adjoining country is rendered populous 
and produftive. To the occupjer of land, ca!?a]s are ufeful in 
a variety of ways. In fome cafes, they ferve the purpofes of 
draining and irrigation j in others, they furnifh manure at a 
cheap rate ; and they facilitate the conveyance of the produce 
to places where it may be difpofed of to the greateft advantage* 
The land 0 Amer mud of courfe be benefited, by the increaCng 
value and advanced rent of his edatc, in confequence of the im- 
provement it receives from the^indullry of the occupier, excited 
and encouraged by an immediate rccompence. The wholefale 
trader and qierchant are Itkewifc enabled to extend their com- 
merce by means of canals } as they can thus export greater 
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qqaatikics^nd varieties of goods from places remote from the 
and eafily fupply a wider extent of inland country with the 
Commodities that are imported from foreign nations. Nor are 
they merely the means of extending and increafing foreign com- 
merce, but they ferve alfo to create and augment an interna! 
trade, which, with all the advantages attendant on foreign com- 
merce, may probably far exceed it in extent, value,, and im- 
portance. We might add, that an inland communication be- 
tween parts of a country, at a great diftance from one another, 
contribute to the fecurity, as well as to the exteniion of com- 
merce, in the boillerous months of winter, and in times of war, 
when the navigation of the feas would be attended with danger. 
•‘Were we to make the fuppofition of two dates,” fays Mr. 
Phillips, “ the one ha^ng all its cities, towns, and villages upon 
navigable rivers and canals that have an eafy communication 
with each other ; the other poiTeffing the comition conveyance 
of land-carriage and fuppofing, at the fame time, both dates 
to be equal as to foil, climate, and indudry; commodities and 
manufadures, in the former date, might be exported 30 per 
cent, cheaper than in the latter \ or, in other words, the fird 
date would be a third richer and more affluent than the fecond.” 
Should it be obje£led, that navigable canals wade or occupy 
too great a portion of land in the countries through which they 
pafs, the objeftion may be obviated by the confideration, that 
one mile of a canal, 14 yards wide, takes up little more than 
five acres of land. 

The navigation of our rivers, by fliips or fmaller vellels, was, 
from a very early period, an obje£l of confiderable importance, 
but the very inedaquate provliion made by general laws for pro- 
teAing internal navigation from the encroachments of individuals, 
and the effefts of ncgleft, probably fuggeded the propriety of 
thofe particular grants or datutes which enabled corporations, 
and in fome indances Individuals, to take particular rivers under 
their charge, and to receive tolls or dues from the veiTels navi- 
gating within their particular didriff. In procefs of time, as 
population increafed, and the advantages of water carriage be- 
came more apparent, further grants ^^nd a£ls of parliament were 
made, authoriling companies or individuals to extend the navi- 
gation on certain rivers further into the country, generally to 
reach fome city or great town ; thefe ads, fome of which we 
ihall particularize hereafter, generally enabled the parties to 
deepen, and In fome indances ix> draiten the courfe of their 
rivers, to ‘embank them where, too wide, to ered jetties and 
flttices, to make fladies for furmounting the {haMows or rapids, 
and in later times to ered pound-loci^ for gaming the afeent 
10 the different milUlams upon the river. .But the condant 
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tendency of riyers, efji^cially rapid ones^ to caft up banks of 
fand Or gravel in particular placesi their deficiency of water in 
times of droughty and fuperabundanee in times of floody the 
ravaging efie^ls of thcfe laft in deftroying the works ere&td 
for the ufe of the navigation ; the great labour and difficulty of 
towing or dragging veffcls againft the ftreamy efpecially 
where there was not a towing-path for horfesy near to the chan- 
nel of the rivery and yet not fubjeft to be overllowed and rendered 
ufelefs in time of floods 5 the very lengthened courfe of moft 
riversy arifing from their ferpentincy and, in fome inftancesy 
varying channely was not alfo among the fmallelt of the diffi- 
culties attending them : thefcy at length fuggefted the propriety 
of leaving the bed of the rivers in fome inftances for a new cut 
for the navigation acrofs a neck of landy ^with a pound-lock at 
its lower extremity* As thefe fide-cuts and pound-locks were 
increafed in number, to fliortcn the courfe of the rivers, their 
fuperior advantages became fo apparent, that a company of 
gentlemen and merchants, who had in 1755 obtained an act of 
parliament authoriling them to make Sankey Brook navigable 
from the Merfey river to near St. Hellins, in Lancalhire, with 
the powers at that time ufual in navigation afts, for the purchaf- 
* ing of land and other things ncceifary for the intended naviga- 
tion, at a fair eftimate to be made by commiflioners named in 
the a£ts ; they determined, after mature deliberation, to avoid 
the bed or channel of the brook altogether, and to make one 
entire new cut or canal, as near as convenient to the bed of the 
river, with locks thereon, in fuch places as the falls of the 
ground (hould render neccifary ; and this canal they accordingly 
cflfeftcd about the year 1760, fupplying itsT higheft pound or 
level with water, by a cut or fender from the Brook. Thus 
navigable canals had their rife in England ; but, a lefs fortunate 
fet of gentlemen, who under the power of an aft obtained in the 
year 1730, for making the river Stroudwater navigable, from 
the river Severn to near the town of Stroud, although the aft 
empowered them « to make as many new cuts as they may 
judge proper, and of what length and breadth they (hall think 
convenient;” yet when they ha cf, about the year 1774, deter- 
mined upon following the example of the Sankey proprietors, 
and in imitation of the duke of Bridgewater’s, and feveral other- 
canals, which had then been executed or were begun ; by cut- 
ting a canal on the fide of the Stroudwater river, they were 
ftopped by an expenfive law-fuit, carried on by certain mill and 
land owners in the neighboufhogd : whereby the diilinftion be- 
tween the river navigation afts, and canal afts was efiablilhed 
by the Court of Exchequer, beforp which the cafe came to 
be argued. 
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Abbiit the year i757i,tlie Duke of Bridgewater, acquainted? 
{uUyi 90 doubt, with what had been near 8o years before 
Hefted, on the canal of Languedoc, in the South of , France,, 
and fince in different parts of the Continent, conceived the idea 
of a canal for the purpofe of conveying coals from his eftate stf 
Worlley in Lancaftire, to Salford near Manchefter. His grace 
profiting, as no doubt he did, by the works of that great French 
engineer, Francis Riquet, and by the advice of that great na« 
tUral and felf-taught genius James Brindley, whom bis, grace 
called off, about the year 1758, from his eiqployment as a mill- 
wright and engine-maker in this country, to perfe£t, and carry 
into execution, the great and important fchemes which he had 
projeAed, and for which he propofed and brought into parlia- 
ment the firft a<El^ with powers adequate to the great apd ex- 
traordinary undertaking of cutting a canal of frveral miles in 
length, not In the direclion of any river or ftream of water, 
but crofling the courfeof feveral brooks, roads, &c. az^d through 
the lands of a vaft number of different perfons, all of whom 
were to be fully compenfated, though deprived of the power of 
withholding their lands or waters, qr in any way obftru^ing 
the defign. In thefe refpe£ls, the Duke of Bridgewater has nol^ 
improperly been called the father of canals in England, while 
his engineer, Mr. Brindley, by his maftcrly performances on 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, altered at^ extended as thq 
fcheme was, by three fubfequent a£ls of parliament, has fecured 
to liimfelf, and will, it fhould feem, from a comparifon of the 
great features, and minutiae of execution in this the firft canal, 
withmoft others in this country, even of the lateft conftru£lIon,. 
long continue to hold, that rank among the Englifti engineers, 
to which M. Riquet frems entitled among foreigners. 

The courfe, thus happily opened by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, was quickly followed by new fets of adventurers, who 
were feen applying to parliament in almoft every feflion, for 
powers to raife a joint ftock on transferable (liares, and to 
make and maintain canals in moft parts of the kingdom, many 
of which have been long completed, and have contributed in a 
moft eminent degree to the improvement of the- country, as 
well as to the enriching of the individuals concerned in a great 
number of inftances ; in the laudable zeal of adventurers to ex- 
tend, and of the people of great towns and proprietors of mines 
and great manufadories to receive, the benefits of inland navi- 
gation -, numerous fchemes havf been adopted, where from the* 
aAual fc^clty of water, dr its previous appropriation to mills, 
a canal with locks was impracticable. 

The necelTity of an expeditious and cheap mode of convey- 
ing coals from the pits to the keels Or (hips,, had,, as early as 
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tht year l68o> Introduced the ufe of wooden railways, for thct' 
waggons to move upon, between the Tyne river and fome df 
the principal pits, and thefe by degrees became extended, to a 
great number of other coaUworks. Since* the more general 
introduction of call iron, and its cheaper conveyance by means 
of canals, iron rails have been fubftituted in the place of the 
wooden ones before mentioned ; and the ufe of inclined planes^ 
or parts of the rail-way having a much greater declivity or dope 
than it is practicable to drag carriages up by means of horfes^ 
has become very frequent in parts where the rife of the ground 
required it, machinery being on thefe inclined planes adopted 
to fiipply the place of horfes. 

Several years ago, an aCl of parliament was obtained by 
Homfray, Hill, and Co. for an iron rafl-way, (fx tram-road( 
from Cardiff to h^rthyr, by the lide of, and as a rival feheme 
of the Glamorganfhire canal, for 9 miles or more in length { 
Cnee which, feveral other aCls have been palTed for rail-ways^ 
and feveral of them executed, to the great benefit df the 
country, and the companies who conftruded them \ it has alfo 
become common within the fame period, to authorife canal 
companies to confiiuCt rail-ways, as collateral branches frond 
their canal, to mines or other great works, or to large towns 
within certain didances of fuch canals ; by which their benefit! 
have been amazingly extended mod of the latter aCls have 
alfo authorifed the adoption of rail-ways, of inclined planes, ot 
of any of the expedients above-mentioned, or others as fubdi* 
tutes for locks, in fuch parts thereof, as are not readily to be 
fupplied with water, adequate to the wade which locks occa- 
fion. So many of thefe compound fehemes for leflening the 
expenfe of carriage have been already executed, or are in hand^ 
that it is confidered proper to include the fubjefl of rail-ways^ 
with that of Cancels. 

Great Britain as well as every other iiland, and even a con- 
tinent taken as a whole, has a range of high land pafling nearly 
its whole length, which divides the fprings and rain waters 
that fall to the oppofite coads ; this range, dividing the caftern 
and wedern rivers of Britain, may be termed the grand 
ridge, and it is to be remarked that no lefs than 22 canals now 
do or are intended to pafs this grand ridge, forming as 
many navigable connexions between the rivers of the cad and 
wed feas. 

When it is propofed to form any canal, the choice of a 
fttl and experienced engineer is»an objeX of primaf^ co!^(ider-» 
atien. Without due attention to this objeX^ many inipf^N 
cable projeXs may be adopted, and large Aims pf moqey may 
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be. expended without accomplilhing any important and ufeftil 
purpofe. To him it belongs to make the neceffary furvcys and 
calculations, and to confer on his employers all the benefits to 
be derived from knowledge and experiencei and thefe, in fuch 
an undertaking, are more extenfive and multifarious than can 
be defcribed in this work. 

When the engineer has perfefted his furvcy, the application 
,for an tlO: of parliament becomes an obje£l of confideration. 
The a£ts for canals and rail-ways are now fo numerous that 
their principles are perfeftly underllood ; their great requifites 
are, the eftablifinncnt of a company as a corporation, with a 
fixed name: power for the proje£tors to obtain fuch lands as 
they may want, on making a proper compenfation to raife 
money, to make bye-laws, and generally to do all a£ts which 
may benefit the concern, taking care that a proportionate 
benefit fliall alfo be fecured to the public. 

The zfk of parliament for a canal being pafled, and therein 
the time and place for the firft meeting of the fubfcribers or 
proprietors thereof being fixed ; one of the firft bufineiles of 
iuch meeting will be the election of a general committee of 
management, confiding of the moft independent, refpeflable, 
and generally informed perfons among the proprietors. The 
committee of management will then proceed to ele£t a chairman 
and fubordinate officers ; to fix upon their place of meeting, 
and to arrange the order of their bufinefs. 

It will not often happen that the engineer can be fpared from 
the projedtion and fuperintendance of other great concerns, to 
attend to the cutting of the canal and erefiion of the feveral 
works, without the affillance of a refident engineer, or more 
than one, if the line be of confiderable length, and diftant parts 
of it are intended to be proceeded with at the fame time j and 
the committee will do well to leave it to their engineer to re- 
commend all fuch affiftant or refident engineers from among 
thofc who have been brought up or employed under him, or 
are well known and apprpvcd by him, for their mathematical 
knowledge and pradical (kill, ^ experience and attention in the 
feveral kinds of works that are to ^je^ executed. The attention 
of the committee fhould be diredted to fixing upon fome land 
furveyor and valuer of rcrpcdlability and great pradlicsd know- 
ledge, who has been ufed to and acquired addrefs in the nego- 
ciation and fettlement of purchafes and exchanges of property 
of^fereqt kinds ; and if he hus been before employed upon 
will be fo much the m^re fit. In this ftage of the bu- 
it may be well alfo for the committee to confider whether 
My local committees, or a fcledk committee,, may beneceflary, 
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to pay the more minute attention tO| and to bring before them» 
the concerns of particular diftrids of the canal, and to fcrvc 
other purpofes. 

The body of the proprietors, aflcmbled in a general meeting 
for the purpofe of completing the organisation of the affairs of 
the company, will proceed to the choice of a certain nuihber of 
auditors or their accounts, and to fettle the falaries of all the 
perfons that are employed. 

The engineer being now informed of the exaft bounds within 
which the law has confined his operations, and of the feveral 
reftriAions or alterations that may have been impofed or made 
fince his former furveys, will, in all probability, find it neceifary 
to look over the line and all the propofed works again, accom- 
panied by the intended refident engineers ; and, in fuch revifal, 
it will be proper to divide the line of canal, and the feveral works 
thereof, into the neceflary number of parts, and to give concife 
and definite names to each, that are to be u(ed in future, in con- 
trails and bills. 

The land- furveyor fliould next proceed to treat, under the 
direftion of the committee and the engineers, with the feveral 
parties who are entitled to the land that is wanted ; for this pur- 
pofe it will be right for the furveyor to prepare correil and ex- 
plicit plans and admeafurements of every piece of land, and, in 
many infiances, to deliver copies of the fame to the parties ; t6 
confider well the Intrinfic value of the land to the owner, and of 
any extrinfic or artificial value which it poiTelles, with ample 
allowance for the injury that his remaining property will fufiain 
by being detached, or by the fields being cut into inconvenient 
snd aukward fhapes, or on any other account. The contra£la 
being completed, the titles of the parties afeeruined, and the 
puTchafes made, the formation of the canal proceeds, with its 
refervoirs, locks, bridges, tunnels, towing paths, and many other 
appendages. In thefe operations, as in thofe relating to RaiU 
ways, fcience is involved, which it is inipoflihle here to detail, 
and fevspil fpecific improvements have been fecured to the in« 
ventors by letters patent. , 

Referring therefore for more extenfive information to the 
work from which this extra<Sl is t^de, and the authorities there 
cited 5 it is intended to follow’ the line the conduftors of it have 
adopted, in enumerating, alphabetically, the canals and rail- 
ways in the united kingdom. 

I. Abekdare Canal. Aft 33d of Geo. III. •, its general 
direftion (beginning at its lowcft end,) about N. W. 5 it is 7 1 
miles in length to Aberdare, befides an extenfion thence, in 
nearly the fame direftion, by a rail- way for Si miles further; 
is utuate in the county of Glamorgan in South Wales. 

U 3 . 2 . Aber- 
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.2, Aberdeenshire Qanal* A£ts 56 and 41 of G«o. 
pHic general dire£lion is about N. W. for 19 miles in lengthy 
in Aberdeen county in Scotland; the principal obje£l6 feem 
the fupply of the town Aberdeen, the exportation of granite 
ftone from the famous quarries on its banks, and to form a 
communication between the harbour of Aberdeen and the vales 
of the river Don. It was completed and opened in June 1805. 
The company might by the firft adl raife 30,000/., (hares 50/# 
each 5 and by the ad adl 20,000 /. more might be raifed on 
20/. (hares, bearing 5 percent, intereft. 

3 . Ad DR River. The general direction of this river is nearly 
north for 1 2 miles in the county of Suflex ; its objc£ls are the 
import of coals, deals. See. and the export of farming produce. 

4. Alford and Wainfieei. In July 1805, a fiirvey was order* 
cd for an intended canal from Wainfleet haven to the town of 
Alford, the general direction of which line is nearly north, and 
about 12 or 13 miles in length, in the county ofiincoln : its 
principal objedls feem the fupply of Alford, and the export of 
hulbandry produce. 

5. Ancholme Navigation. Aft 42 of Geo. III. — General 
direftion nearly fouth : almoR (Iraight (except the lad four 
miles,) and about 26 miles in length, in Lincolnlhire. Its ob- 
jefts, befides a better drainage of thefe fens by a wide and 
ftraight cut, inftcad of the old courfc of the river Ancholme, 
feem die fupply of Market-Raifin and of Caiftor (by means of 
the Caiftor canal, which joins it at South Kclfcy), and the ex- 
port of hufbandry produce. 

6. Andover Canal. Aft about the 30th of Geo. III.— 
General direftion nearly north, and pretty (Iraight, following 
the courfe nearly of the Anton river (which is navigable to 
Rumfey) for 22i miles in length, in Hampfhire. Its general 
objefts feem to fupply fuel to die country, and to export its 
furplus of farming produce. 

7. Arklonv and Ovoca. In 1792^ Mr. William Chapman 
furveyed the vales of the Ovoca river in Ireland, and recom- 
mended to render the improvement of Arklow harbour, which 
yrzs then intended, more beneficial' to the adjacent country, by 
connefting therewith a fyftcm of fmall canals up the rapidly 
afeending vales of the Ovoca. 

9 . Aj^un River.. This navigation has nearly a north di- 
reftifCli for 15 or 16 miles in the county of Suflex. To fupply 
f:o^%hd export farm produce, (eem its principal objefts. 

^• Arundel Canal. Aft 3 Geo. Ill — General diieftion 
Ifeft for about 1 1 miles. The fupplying of the inhabitants with 
^^1s, and exporting of hi|(bandry produce, feem its principal 

10. A’HDT 
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^ 6 l tA* TSb^ck Canal* A&t 34 Geo* lll^ 

The ^end ditiedton df this canal, thbttgh^ in a ferpendae 
courfe, is nearly north, 40 miles in the counties of Warwick^ 
Leiceller, and Derby) thb termination is by a rail-way of 3f 
niiles at Tickniil iihie-works ) there alfo is a rail-way branch of 
miles to Cloudlhili Kme-w6rk; another to Mr. Wilke’s 
MeSlham collieries of 5 miles: a cut of 2 ^ miles to Swadling- 
cbte coal-works ) another of i mile to Staunton lime-works } 
another is to be made to Stantoh-Harrold park (if defired by the 
earl of Fetrers, the proprietor thereof) ; and there is another 
fhort cut of 200 yards to Hinckl^ wharf. On this canal are two 
tunnels, one near A(hby-de-la-Zouch town of 700 yards iri 
length, and the other near Snareton of loo yards. At Shackertoa 
and at Snareton there are aquedu6t s ; and at Boothorpe a re- 
fcrvoir with a ftcam-engine for pumping up its water into a 
feeder for the fummit-level of the canal. The rail-way branches> 
and fome part of the canal were completed prerioufly to May 
180a, but it was not until about May 1805, that the whole line 
was completed and opened. The company were authorifcd to 
raife 200,000 /. the amount of fliares 100 /. each. In June i y'pS, 
a furvey was made for conneiling the north end of this canals 
by means of the propofed Commercial canal, with the Trent 
and Mcrfcy and the Chefter canals, and opening the long wifhed 
for communication between London, Hull, Chefter, Liverpool, 
Manchefter, See. for river-boats of 40 tons burthen. In con- 
fequence of the failure of this feheme, in the January following, 
it was propofed to extend this canal to the Trent at Burton, and 
to the Trent and Mcrfey at Shobnall. 

11. Avon River, (Bath.) General direflion about S. 

in length 26 or 27 miles, by a crooked courfe in the county of 
Sotnerfet, and (kirting that of GJoucefter. The objefts of this 
navigation are as various, as the imports and exports of fiich 
large places as Bath and Briflol,and a populous neighbourhood 
require 5 befides its conneftion with the Kennet and Avon canal, 
and the other canals therewith connefted. 

12. Avon River, (Salifbury.J The dircfliori of this navi- 
gable river is very nearly north, and its length near 30 miles, 
in the cbuntics of Hants and Wilts. The general objears of 
this navigation are- the fupply of Saliftury, and tlie adjacent 
country, and the export of its agriculture produfts. 

13. Avon River, (Stratford.) General dire£lion about 
N. E. by a crooked courfe of near 40 miles in WorceftcrfhirC 
and Warwickfhirc. The trad(>is very various, depending in a 
great meafure on the conrtcflion which it forms between the 
iievcm river and the Stratford canal. 

Axfi River.' Thb general direQim of this navigation is 
U 4 almolt 



almoft S. E. for abput 1 1 miles in length by a erooM courfe 
county of Somerfet. ^Its chief objects are the import jof 
'e6a1s> and export of farm produce. 

. 15* Axemouth and LangporU In 1769, James Brindley 

i'urveyed this linci which is nearly north, and about 30 miles 
in l(’nj;th, in Devonfliire, Dorfctfliire, and Somerfetfhire, erpfling 
the fouth-weftern branch of the grand ridge. Theobjedls of it 
fetm to have been the fupply of coals, exporting the produ£f s of 
the country, and opening a communication between the fouth 
coaft and the Briltol channel, by means of the Parret river. 

16 . Atre and Calder Navigatiqn. A£V 9 or 10 Will. 

III. The general direftion of the Ayre river is nearly weft, for 
about 40 miles by a ferpentine courfe. The obje£ts of this navi^ 
gation were at firft v^y conHderable, in the imports and exports 
of the populosis, manufafiuring, and coal country through which 
it paiTes, and they are greatly iiicreafcd, hnee it has formed part 
of the grand communications between the port of Hull, or the 
German Ocean, and the towns of Manchefter and Liverpool, or 
the Irifti Sea, by means of the Leeds and Liverpool, Rochdale, 
and Huddersfield canals, and others joining them. ^ * 

17. Barnsley Canal. Aft 33 Geo. III. The (irft part 
of the courfe of this c^nial is fouth, and the remainder weft| 
about 15 miles in length, in the Weft Riding of Yorkfliirc, 
The principal objefts of it feem to be ^le export of coals and 
paving-ftones, and forming a fliort communication with Rother- 
ham and Sheffield (by the Dcarne and Dove canal, y^ith which 
it connefts at Eyming wood near Barnflcy), and Leeds, Wake- 
field, Halifax, Manchefter, Liverpool, &c. The company were 
uuthorifed fo raife 97,000/. ihares 100 L each. This canal was 
completed and opened 8th of June 1799- 

18. P arrow River (Ireland). This is one pf the rivers, 

' for the improvement of whofe navigation the Irifli parliament 

granted feveral fums of the public money, between the years 
1753 and 1771, amounting to 13,600/. At Portarlington and 
at Monefteraven this river was to be joined by different branches 
of the Grand Canal. 

19. Basingstoke Canal. "THs line of Canal was firft pro- 
pofed in 1772, as an extenfion of, or appendage to, the canal 
intended for fhortening the courfe pf the navigation of the river 
Thames, between Reading and Maidenhead } but it was fome 
years, before the firit aft tor this was obtained, in 17785 the 
ether ^ft is the 33 Geo. III. 't'hc general direftion of this 
panal is nearly weft, by rather crooked courfe of 37 miles in 
lepgth, in the counties of Surry and Hants. The principal ob- 
jefts feem the import of coals, and export of timber and agricul- 
tural produce, from and to ^e Thanaes. At Grewcl* is a 
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tittmel, part of which interfe^ cha|h;A^^;^^put i mil^ 
in lengthy) that had the inisfortmie of jTsdUdgjfi % ,Rtit it has been- 
iubftantially repaired. At Atderlhot there is a’lajgc refervoir 
ifpr the fupply of this canal^ (which was bcgi^h ip py88 and 
completed in I7p6> at the eicpcnfe to th^ pirpprictpts ' of 
idoyooo/.) and a feeder from the river LodcJen, Thcyc arc 
73 bridges over the canal, and fcver^l culverts acrofs, tp conyey 
the water from tlie^ upper to the lower lands. The goinpany 
were authorifed to raife i8($,ooo/. 

20. BaJingHoke and Hampjltadf About the year 1 794, a linp 

of canal was projefted, and notices given, extending from thp 
Baiingftoke canal at that town, to the Kennet and Avon capa| 
at Hampftead, 2 miles above Newbury ; the length of the line was 
faid to be 22 miles. • 

21. Belfast to Loch Neagh, This line of canal was be- 
gun under an a 0 : of tlie Irifli parliament fcyeral years ago, for 
forming a communication with the fea at Carrickrfergus Bay 
and the above inland lake or loch, a^allb for exporting marbrp 
from the quarries near its line. 

22. Belfer Canal. In September 1 801, notices were given 
for a propofed canal, rail-ways, &c. from the Cromford canal 
at Bull-bridge, to Black-brook-bridge, through the pariflies of 
Crick, Heage, Afliley, Hay, Belper, and Duflield \ all in 
Derbyftiire, 

23. Biggkfiuade and Hertford^ Several years ago a propofal 
was made, for joining the Ivel river at Bigglcfwade with the 
]Lea river at Hertford, by means of a canal palling the town 
pf Hitchin, by which an internal communication between Lynn 
and London would be opened; but the difficulty of Supplying 
a fummit-Ievel near Stevenage with water, Iccms a greater ob- 
(tacle than the cxpe£led trade would pay for furmounting. 

24. Birmingham (old) Canal. A£ 1 s the 8th, 9th, nth, 
23d, 24th, and 34th of Geo. III. the lall but one of which 
afts, unites tlie concerns of this company with thofe of the 
Birmingham and Fazeley canal ; but as thefc canals were con- 
ftrudfed and reniain under diftiii£t provifions in the ails, and 
take different dire£lioiis from the town of Birmingham, where 
jhey meet, they are fep.'^rately deferibed. The general dire£lion 
pf this canal is about S. £. and 22^ miles in length by a crooked 
courfe, through the counties of Stafford, a detached. part of Salop 
and Warwick: The collateral cuts are very numerous, the prin- 
pipal one extend^J from near Bromwich to the towrt of Wajfal, 
by a crooked courfe of 8i milgs ; from this branch nine or ^orp 
branches ftrike off to as many coal-works, &c. on eachfid^ pf 
It ; the lengths of all which are feveral miles. From the line 
{here is alfu a cut of about one mile, to Okcr-hill cpal-works ; 
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tb llbltod Wattes fatbous Scilkb !bund^ i 
mii ztitAet to He#fa^ll-ring ‘bafon and whaif in Birmxagham* 
canal was originally cut 29 feet mde at toj^^ xS at bottom^ 
iitd 4i dee]^ ; but by conftant wear and widening it is now 
^ feet wide at the top on the ^verage. The locks are 70 feet 
long and 7 Wide in the clear, and the boats cany about 22 tons, 
lie celebrated Mr. James Brindley* was the original engineer, 
indon the 6th of November 1769, he completed 10 miles of 
the line and branches next Birmingham, by which coals were 
firft brought by water to that great town from near Wedneftury, 
and their price Co the inhabitants was lowered at once from 15X. 
and i8r. to 7/. 6 d. per ton! The proprietors were authorifed 
to raife 115,000/. before the confolidation of this and the 
Birmingham and Faze<y concerns. At firit the (hares of this 
were 100 /. each : but were by the fecond aft, 9th Geo. III. re- 
reduced in number made no/, (hares ; thofe created (ince the 
^th Geo. III. are 170/. (liares. About the year 1790, a cut 
was propofed from this canal (tnftead of the Dudley junflion) 
toNetherton collieries I2i miles, by a tunnel through the grand-^ 
fidge near Oldberry, of 2,078 yards, and 184 feet under the 
hill : in 1796, a foundery and large works belonging lo Meffrs. 
Bolton and Watt, were ereded on the banks of this Canal 5 
miles from Soho. This canal extending acrofs a country Tull 
of coal, it was apprehended that the finking of the old pits 
might damage the fame, and the company have power to 
enter and examine mines to prevent their working Within 1 2 
yards of the canal, except by paflages of 4 feet wide, and 6 
feet high : for want of more attention to this, fome of the 
branches near Wedneibury have been undermined and broke 
in, fo as to caufe the canal to be abandoned in that parr. From 
fome of the old worn out coal-mine (hafts near Bildone, a 
lambent blue flame arifes in the night, of which a great deal 
has been faid and written. Proprietors of mines within 1000 
yards of this canal, or its branches, may make rail-ways 
thereto. 

25. Birmingham and Fazex.et Canal. A£ls 23d, 24tlii 
25th and 34th of Geo. III. ThefeCond of thefe afts is for con- 
folidating this concern with the old Birmingham above \ but 
each part of the canal remains fubje£l to its own original regu- 
lations, and theiaft but one is for CQnfolidating 57 miles of the 
Coventry canal herewith, fubjeft to‘the original powers of the 
Coventry afl: (8th Geo. HI.) under which it Was fet out and 
nia 4 ib'. Tffe general ditcflion of< this canal is S. W. exclufive 
of the late Coventry part, which lies in a direftion between 
N. and N. W. from the original termination at Fazelcy : the 
Jcngih of the whole Js 20 1 mifes in thi counties of StalFord and 
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Warwick : The great objefta of this caaal ar€| the export of the 
manufaj^uVes of Birmingham towards Londoo or HuU, aikl of 
coals ; the fupply of grain and other articles to Birminghanf and. 
its populous and bufy neighbourhood. The width is about 30 
feet, and its depth 44 feet. The locks arc 70 feet long and 7 
wide in theclear, carrying boats with about 20 tons of lading. 
The fums of money to be raifed for this canal, were not dif- 
tinguiflied in the from what was intended for the ez- 
tenfion and improvement of the old Brimingham canal, the 
amount of each (hare was l^oL but the ad 24tb Geo. IIL 
limiting the number of (hares to 500, they are now variable. 

26. Bijhoyiortford and ' Cambridge^ A projed for a canal in 
this diredion has been recommended, and its completion 
propofed for little more than 20,000/. hpt it is not proceed- 
ed in. 

27. Bijlio^ortford to Wilton. In 1789, Mr. John Rennie was 
employed by feveral gentlemen of Jillex to furvey and report 
on a line of canal from Hifs, near Wilton, on the Brandon or 
Little Oufe river, at the edge of the fens in Suffolk, to the Stmt 
river at Bifhopflortford \ the eflimate was 175,000/. and a bill 
was brought into parliament, in 1 790, but it met a fatal oppo- 
(ition. 

28. Blackwater Navigation (Ireland). This river falls 

into Loch Neagh, and for extending a navigation to the Dun- 
gannon and Tyrone collieries, the Irifh parliament, between 
1753 granted various fums of the public moneys 

amounting to 1 1,000 /. a canal with 8 locks, terminating in a 
bafon, was conftruded before Mr. Davis Dukart the engineer 
was employed thereon ; who, finding tlie three miles with 200 
feet rife, which remained to do to reach the Tyrone collieries, 
to be too great for a canal with locks, he conftruded, about 
1776, four water-levels, with three inclined-planes, of 70, 60, 
and 50 feet .rife, to conned them, on which fmall boats were 
made to afeend and defeend, ihefe being the firft inclined-planes 
for boats brought into life in the United Kingdom ; it appears, 
however, that thefc were foon laid afide in this place, and a rail* 
way was fubfiltutccl. This navigation was intended to conned; 
with the Newry canal. 

29» Bltti! River. This river, between Northumberland 
and a detached part of the county of Durham, appears to be 
navigable bnt a fmall diftance above Blyth harbour ; but it has 
feveral confulerable rail-ways conneding with it, for bringing 
down the produce of the colliefies to the (liipping. # 

30. Boyne River (Ireland). This is one of the rivers on. 
die eaft coaft of Ireland, for which the parliament, between 
1768 and 1771, granted 9,507/. for improving its naviga- 
tion. 
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. tfon. "At Edcndcrry 5t was propofed to be joined by a cut from 
tbe Grand Canal. 

31. Bradford Canal. A€t8 ii and 42 Geo. III. The 
general dire£lion of this fhort navigation is fouth nearly, and 
3 miles in length, in the Weft Riding of Yorkfliire ; itsobjeAs 
arc the export of coals, iron, and ftone, the produce of the 
neighbourhood of Bradford, and the fupply of Bradford town. 
At Bradford, rail-ways of confiderable extent conneft with it, ona 
of them goes to the collieries and iron-works on Wibfey Slack ; 
and the defeent is fo fteep that the waggons run down without 
horfes, having their velocity regulated by a man who rides be- 
hind, and ufes the convoy or brake upon the wheels, as occafion 
requires. The company were empowered to raife 6000/. in 
100/. fhares. t 

32. Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal. Afts 33 and 
44 of Geo. III. General direction about N. W. 33 miles in 
length, in the counties of Monmouth and Brecknock in South 
Wales. Its objefts are the exportation of coals, iron, and other 
mineral produfts of the country round Abergavenny, by means 
of the Monmouthlhire canal, and the fupply of Ponlypool^ 
Abergavenny, Crickhowel, and Brecon towns, that are near 
its courfe. It has fevcral rail-way branches ; viz, to Aber- 
gavenny I mile ; to Wain-Dew collieries and iron-works 4^ 
miles (near 2i miles of this laft being double on each fide of the 
brook) ; and, to Llangroiney mile. The company were at 
firtt authorifed to raife 150,000/. and a further fum by their 
fecond a£i, (hares 100/. each. In May 1805 it was propofed 
to extend a rail-way branch from this canal to connecSf with the 
river Wye. 

33. Bredofi Rail^way. About the year 1793 it was in con- 
templation to make a rail-way and canal from the famous 
lime-works at Bredon to the Trent river, oppofite to Wefton 
ClifF \ and to effefi; it, a claufe is inferted in the Derby canal 
aft, of 33 Geo. III. 

34. Bridgewater’s Canal. Afts 32 and 33 Geo. II. 2d, 
6th, (Trent and Mcrfcy adl,) 7 \pd 35th Geo. lli. The general 
direftion of the principal line of Ihis canal is nearly N. E. (and 
not a great way from its eaitern end, a main branch goes off in 
a N. W. direftion nearly) ; the length is 40 miles, in the coun- 
ties of Chefter and Lancafter. The great objefls which in*^ 
duced the late excellent and patriotic duke of Bridgewater to 
ttudertake and to expend a princely fortune on the completion 
of this catial were, the fupply cf the town of Manchefter with 
coals from his eftates near Worfley \ the cheaper and more 
peditious conveyance of goods, between Manchefter and Liver- 
pool^ than the Merfey and trwell river navigation then fumifb- 
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ed ; and between both of thefe places and the* mterlor and in9(|; 
remote parts of the countryi by means of the Trent and Merfey' 
(which it joins at Prefton Brook)j and its conne£ting canals. 
Other and more direA communications have fince been made 
between it and the interior and eaftern parts of the kingdomi by 
means of the Rochdale canal and thofe connedling therewith. 
Under the town of Manchefter are arched branches of the canal 
of confiderable length, from one of which .coals are hoiftediup 
by a coal-gin, through a (haft out of the boats below, into a 
large coal-yard or ilore-houfe in the main ilreet, at which place 
the duke and his fuccelTors are by the iirll a£i bound to fupplj 
the in&bitaiits of Manchefter at all times with coals at only 
4 d. per cwt. of 140 lb, \ a circumftance which muft have had a 
great efie£t on the growing population qf this immenfe town 
withiii the laft 40 years. At Worfley is a Ihort cut to Worilcy 
mills, and another to the entrance bafon of the famous under* 
ground works or tunnels, of 18 miles or more in length in dif-. 
ferent branches and levels, for the navigation of coal-boats; feme 
of which are as much as 60 yards below the canal, and others 
354 yards above the canal ; thefe laft, to which the boats afeend 
by means of an inclined-plane, extend to the veins of coal that 
are working at a great .depth under Walkden Mobr. Moft of 
thefe tunnels are hewn out of the folid rock ; from the lower 
one, the coals in boxes are hoifted up out of the* boats, as ^hej^ 
are in Manchefter town^ and the lower works are prevented 
from filling with water, by large pumps worked by an hydraulic 
machine, and the water is ther:;by always kept at the proper 
height for navigation on the lower canal. Near Worfley, a 
branch of about 1 i mile in length, proceeds on to Chat-Mofs 
and there ends. The width of the canal at top is 52 feet on the 
average, and depth 5 feet. Befides the tunnels under Man- 
chefter and at Worfley mines, there is a ihort one at Groppen- 
hall. On this canal are three principal aqueduA bridges over 
the Irwell at Barton, where it is navigable, and over the Merfey 
and Bollin rivers, befides feveral fmaller ones, and many road - 
aquedu£ls. There are alfo feveral large embankments. The 
illuftrious duke of Bridgewater, juftlyftyled the father of Britifli 
Inland Navigation, died greatly lamented in March X803, and 
left this immenfe concern, (which coil at firft 220,000/. it was 
faid, and probably in the whole twice that fum, as the tunnel- 
ling at Worfley alone has been eftimated at 168,960/.) to earl 
Gower, the prefent proprietor, whofe fecond fon is to inherit it i 
the net profits are faid now to |)e from 50 to 80,000 //i annually. 
Irrigation, or watering of meadows, is pra£Iifed in a very 
judiciois and profitable manner, by water let out of this canal 
at Worfley and other places. The price of land-carriage for 
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httwcen Mancheftdr and Liverp^l waS| on the paffing^ 
tile Duke’s third a£):> 40/. per ton, and by the navigation on 
Afe Merfey and Irwell 12 s. per ton, but his Grace limited his 

S lice to 6/. per ton : yet, fuch has been the increafing trade of 
^efe two places, that it was in 1794 ferioufly maintained, and 
made the ^ound of another propofed navigable communication, 
by a jundlion of the Manchefter Bolton and Bury, and the Leeds 
and Liverpool canals, that both the Duke’s canal and the river 
navigation were inadequate to carry the trade between Man-^ 
chefter and Liverpool, and that the moft ' frequent and ruinous 
delays were experienced by the merchants. In 180a, the pro-< 
jedk was again revived of a cut from the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal to the Leigh branch of this canal. About 1772^1 the 
Liverpool and Runeowi was propofed as an extenfion of this canal 
from Runcorn ; in 1 799, the Manchefter Bolton and Bury, 
was propofed to be joined direflly with this canal, by means of 
aquedufts over the Irwell and Medlock at Manchefter. 

35. Brtftol and Gloucejler. In 1797, furveys were making of 
the line for a propofed canal from the Bath Avon at Briftol to 
the Severn at Gloucefter, with a continuation to the Severn at 
Worcefter. 

36. Brijlol and Taunton. Several years ago, a canal was pro- 
pofed from the Avon river at Briftol to the town of Taunton^ 
with various cuts. 

37. Bude and Hatberletgh Canal. In 1 793, the carl of Stanhope 
. propofed a line of water-levels and rail-ways, between the fea 
in Bude Haven, on the Briftol-Channel part of the Cornilb coalt, 
and the neighbourhood of Hatherleigh in Devonfliire. In April 
1805, a fcheme was on foot, for improving the harbour of 
Bude and building a pier. 

38. Bude and Launcejlon^ or the Tamar Canal. This is one 
of the few inftances, in which an a£l (14th Geo. III.) was ob- 
tained, without any part of the fcheme having been carried into 
efted. The principal objefts of this propofed canal were the 
carrying of fait and (helly land from the coaft into the interior of 
the country as manure (an obje£l lince in part accomplifhed by 
the Tamar manure, and the Stove canals.) The colt on a re- 
duced fcale was eftimated at 53,100 /. 

39. BurroWstowness Canal. The a£l 8th Geo. III. (for 
the Forth and Clyde canal) eftablillied a fet of proprietors for 
this canal ; its dire£rion being nearly weft for about feven miles 
in the counties of Linlithgow and Stirling, in Scotland. Its ob- 
je£ls are ftated to be, the avoiding part of a dangerous and 
difficult navigation on the Forth, and improving the lands of 
Kinniel and Beercrofts. The company are aiithorifecMo raife 
8,000 /• the lhares 50/. each- 
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’ 40, Bumt Riveiu This rirer, or connediiig.itjlli 

the Briftol Channel, is between the counties ^ Caermaithoi » 
Glamorgan, in South Wales, at the fiats in Llanelly it it 
joined by the Cacrmarthcnfhire rail-way, and another raU-iWajif 
has lately been laid from this river to the Pcnclawdd copper- 
works : in i8oi, the Llandorry and Llanelly canal waspropoM 
to join at the Spitty in Llanelly; and, in Oftobcr 1805, 4 
wet dock was propofed to be made on the eaft fide of the 
Llanelly pier to communicate with the Caermarthenlhire railv 
way. 

41. CSERMARTHENSHIRE RaiL-WAY. Aft 42 GeO. III.— 1 
General direftion nearly north for 14 or 15 miles in Caerniar- 
thenfliire. In Novem^r 1804, the embankment near this 
place, confiding ckf more than 40,000 cubic yards of earth, was 
completed, with the rail- way upon it. In Oftober 1805, it 
was propofed to make a wet-dock for (hips at the^ commence* 
ment of this line, on the eaft fide of Llanelly pier ; in x^or^ 
the Llandovery and Llanelly canal was propofed to pa& throiigli 
nearly this line of country. 

42. Caistok Canal. Aft 33 Geo. III. Direftion eaft 9 
miles in the county of Lincoln. Its objefts feem the import** 
ation of fuel and other articles, for the fupply of Caiftor 

and the export of farming produce. The company were em* 
powered to raife 25,000 /. {hares too/. B>'i8ox, there was a 
propofal for cxteiuting this canal from Caiftor, to Hambleton 
Hill, the expenfeof which was eftimated at 6,500/.. 

43. Calder akd Hebble Navigation. Aft Geo. Ill,— 
General direftion nearly weft, about 23 miles in length, hi the 
weft riding of Yorkfhirc. 'rhe general objefts arc the commu- 
nication between Liverpool, Mancheftcr, and Hull, by meana 
of the Rochdale and Huddersfield canals, and Ayre and Caldev 
rivers, the in.port and export of goods from Halifax, and the 
export of paving-ltone (now fo much ufed in I^ondon, called 
Yorkfhire paving) from the famous quarries at Ealand-Edge 
and Cromwell-Bottom, and lime from Houghton, Brotherton^ 
and Fairburn r at Cooper’s Bridge it is joined by Sir Jtolui 
Ramfden’s canal (leading to the HuddcTsiield canal), and at 
Dewlbury by the Dewlbury ancU Birftal rail-way. There is % 
rail-way branch of about half a mile to Bradley collieries ; it has 
a cut of about half a mile in length by the fide of the Hebble 
river, to Saltcr-Hchble ; and provifion is made (in 33 Geo. Ill, 
for Baniflcy) for a cut to Bargh-mill, on a branch of Barnlley: 
canal. From the quarries of Thomas Thornhill, Elq.sat Lillon’s^ 
Wood, near Ealand, along ancf wide inclined plane, of about 45* 
of elevation, was, about the year 1774, made from the Calder 
siver, and pavtd with large flat ftonca, on. which a fledge defccnd-9 
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ctf iqgilijed with llonci and by means of a rdpe paflingofer ai 
whM and axle, drew another empty fledge up the plane i thtd 
• Mmioued in ufc for fome years; but this quarry was difufed 
l^fore the year 1783- tn'i 7941 the Manchefter Dolton and Bu- 
ry canal was propofed to be extended to join this at Sowerby- 
Bridgc. Ill 1802, the Wibfey and Dewfbury rail-way was pro^ 
pofed to join at Raven’s Bridge, and notices were given in 1805^ 
for the Wakefield and Hullet rail-way> intended to join this navi- 
gation at Bottom Boat, near Wakefield; a fide-cut is alfo making 
near Bridge-houfe, for avoiding the mill-dams, and improving 
this navigation. 

44. Cam Riter. The gei^eral dire^iion of this navigation 
is about fouth-weft, for 14 or 15 miles in ‘the county of 
Cambridge. Its principal obje£t is the fupply of the town of 
Cambridge. 

45. Camel River. The general direflion of this navi-* 
gation is about fouth-eaft for near 8 miles, in the county', of 
Cornwall; .and is chiefly ufedin the Import of coals and export 
of agricultural produce. 

* Cafiitrbury. and Nicholas Bay. In 1802 a canal was propof- 
ed, and again in 1804, furveys taken, for a canal on a 
level, capable of carrying fea-built velTels, between the fea at 
St. Nicholas Bay, near Margate, to the city of Canterbury, * 
about 10 or 1 1 miles in a fouth-weft dire^iion, thereto conneft 
with the Stour river, and with a canal tlien propofed, called the 
Medway and^ Rother canal. 

46. Cardiff and Merthtr-Tydvil Rail-wat. A€t 
about 35 Geo. III. — ^This line is nearly in a north-weft di- 
re£lion, for 26% miles, in the county of Glamorgan, in South 
Wales. The general objeft of this rail-way is the export 
of iron from the great works at Merthyr Tydvil, Dowlais, 
&c. 

"47. Caron River. The direftion of this rivepis weft, in 
the county of Stirling, in Scotland, and at Caron ftiore there is 
a cut from the Forth and Clyde canal ; and near Caron fliore 
are the famous Caron iron-works. 

48. Cart River."^ The dir^Aion of this navigation is 
nearly fouth for about 3 miles in Renfrewfliire, in Scotland ; . 
its objeds being the fupply, and the exports and imports of the 
great manufacturing town of Pailley, at which place it was 
propofed, in 1803, to be joined by the Glafgow and Saltcoats 
canal. 

49. Chclmer and Blackv^ater Navigation. Ads 6 
and '33 Geo. III. — General direction is nearly weft for i3|. 

in the county of EiTex ; its general obieCts are the fupply 
‘ ^helmsford and its neighbourhood ,witn coals, deals, &c. 

and 
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drtd the esrport of farm produce. An^ engineer furveyed thii 
Kne in 176^1 and recommended 13 miles of new canal» and 
eftimated the fame at near 16,700/. The bafon at Collier’s 
teach was opened for fliips in February 1796; the company 
were authorized to raife 60,000/. the amount of (Iiarcs xooA 
each ; in 1802 thefe were fo depreciated, that they were faid 
not to be worth 5 /. each. 

50. Cheltenham and Tew^bury. In 1 80 1, notices were 
given for a propoft d canal from the Severn river, through the 
pariflies of Tewkfbury, Tredington, EImftone-Hardwick, Uck- 
ington, Swindon, and Cheltenham, a courfe nearly fouth- 
caft for about 8 miles, in the county of Glduccftcr. 

51. Chester Canal. Arts ii and 17 Geo. III. — General 

direfi:ion about fouth-ead for 18 in the county of 

Chefter ; its principal objefts are the export of farming produce, 
and the import of coals and lime for Nantwich town, and the 
furrounding country. In confcquence of fome expenfive and 
unfuccefsful projefts the fliarcs became perhaps the mod depre- 
ciated of any concern in the kingdom, being fold at one time, 
for on^ per cent, of their original value. In 1793, a junftion 
was propofed near Nantwich, with a branch of the intended 
Sandbach canal 5 in 17931 a rival fclicme to the Ellefmere, 
called the Eadcrn Grand Trunk, was propofed to join at 
Crows-ned ; and in June 1796, the commercial canal was pro- 
pofed to join at the fame place, in order to form, by means of 
the Ad)by-de-la-Zouch canal, and others, a communication 
for 40 ton boat", between Liverpool, Chcllcr, Hull, Lon- 
don, &c. . 

5a. CnESTrRFicTD Canal. Aft 10 Geo. III. — General 
direftioii nearly fouth-weli, by a crooked courfc 46 miles in 
length, in the counties of Nottingham, York, and Derby ; 
its principal objefts are the export of coals from near Chef- 
terfield, and lead from the Cerbyfhire mines, and the import 
of lime, corn, timber, &c. At Norwood is a tumid through 
Hartfliill of 2850 yards in length, being 12 feet high and 
wide within-fide the arch, and 36 feet bijlow the furtace of the 
hill ; at DrakcVholc is another tunnel of 153 yards in length. 
It appears that the canal cod 160,000/. and the fliarcs were at 
iird much depreciated, and fold for a long time below par \ in 
September 1805 the profits amounted to 61. per cent, annually. 
A Junftion was intended at Chederficld with the propofed 
Chederfield and Swarkdone canal; and ’in i8oa, an exten- 
fioii of this canal was propofed*of 5 or 6 miles in leiJgth, near- 
ly fouth to Alhover. 

53. Chejlerfield and Swar'Jlone. The late Mr. Brindley, 
about the year 1771, propofed this Canal, being about 25 miles 
nearly north, through a country very rich in coals. 

Vofc. III. • X S4- Chi- 
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■ y^*'^HiCHESTER H AVEN. In September 1 805^ notices were 
For cutting a fliort canal, to commence with a fea-lock 
jS?*dcep water in this haven, and' proceed to Upper South- 
gate field, in Chicheiler, there to terminate in a fpacious bafon 
or dock. 

55. Clelbt River. This river has nearly a north-caft 
courfe, in the county of Pembroke, in South Wales. 

56. Clyde River. Afts 34 Geo. II. and 9 and 1 1 Geo. IlL 
— This river or frith commences with a molt noble and 
capacious eftuary, in the northern or Irifli channel, and extends 
nearly north, to Gonrook, when its direftion changes towards, 
the caft, and its width diminifhes gradually to Glafgow, where 
the navigation terminates. In 1805 an adi was obtained by 
the carl of Eglinton and others, for building new piers and Im- 
proving Ardrodan harbour, and building wct-docks, &c. near 
Saltcoats, on this river, and in this harbour, as well as at Glaf- 
gow, many improvements have been projedled. 

57. CoDEECK Brook. Adi 7 Geo. III. — ^'Fhe diredlion of 
this navigation is nearly north for about fix miles, in the north 
riding of Yorkfliirc, commencing in the Swale liver near 
TopelifF, and extending to the town of Thirfk, for whofe ac-. 
commodation it is intended. 

58. Colne River. The general dirediion of this navi- 
gation is nearly N.W. for about 8 miles, in the county of 
Eiiex ; its objedls are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the 
export of farm produce, and of oyfters from the banks below 
Wivenhoe. 

59. St. Columb Canal. The general diredlion of this canal 
Is nearly eaft for feven or eight miles, in the county of Cornwall; 
its objedls are the export of a particular fpecies of Hone found 
about St. Dennis, called China-ftone, ufed in great quantities 
in Wedgwood’s, and other potteries near the line of the Trent 
and Mcrfey canal, and the import of coals, and of a fea-fand 
confining of broken fliells for manure. T’his canal was pro- 
pofed to proceed acrofs the weftern branch of the grand ridge 
to thefouth coaft ; not onethi^d of which length has, however, 
been carried into efFedl. 

60. Commercial Canal, In 1 796, a line was furveyed proceed- 
ing from theChefter canal at Naiitwich to the Afliby dc la-Zouch 
canal near that town. The objedis of this propofed canal were,, 
the forming of a communication for larger boats (40 tons) than 
the Trent and Merfcy is calculated for, except below Burton, 
and coiuAbuting towards the* wilhed for paflage of large 
boats between Liverpool, Manchefter, Cheftcr, Hull,. Lon- 
don, &c. 

61. Conway River. This river has nearly a fouth courfe 
for 14 or 15 miles, betv/cen the counties of Caernarvon and 

Denbigh 



t>enbigK 5 n NortK Wales ; its principal objc£i feenis to'be 
fupply of Llanrwft and Abcrccnway, which are confidetahl* 
towns. At Llanrwft, there is a curious ftone bridge^of three 
arches, built by Inigo Jones, over this river ; and in i8o2, it 
was propofed to coriftruft a ftupendous call iron ^bridge over 
it at Aberconway ferry, in order to facilitate the communL 
cation with Ireland by way of Holyhead, in the 'Me of 
Anglefea ; another iron bridge being intended at BangDr fcity, 
on Menai ftrait. 

62. Coombe-Hill Canal. Aft 32 Geo. III. — ^The courfe 
of this -canal is nearly S.E. for miles, in the county of 
Gloucefter : its general objefts are the export of coals from 
the mines near it, and fliortcning of the length of land car- 
riage to Cheltenham, lliis canal was ^onftrufted at the fble 
expenfe of tlirec perfons, viz. Thomas Burges, William Miller^ 
and Sarah Mum ford. 

63. Cottlngham ami Hull. In the year 180 2, this line of ca- 
nal was propofed, about four or five miles in length, in at 
N.W. direftion, in tlie cafl riding of Yorkfliire. The import 
of coals, deals, &c. and tlie export of farm produce, and per- 
haps of chalk, feem to be its principal objefts. 

64. Coventry Can^l. Afts 8, 25, (for Trent and Mer- 
fey) an l 26 of Geo. III. — The general direftion of this canal 
is nearly S.E. for about 22 miles (exclufive of the detached paft 
beyond the Bir’^iingh-im and Fazclv canal, and the branch to 
Coventry) in Staffordlhire ' and Warvvicklhire. Its general 
objefts arc the line of communication between London, Bir- 
mingham, Maiichcflcr, I/ivcrpool, See. the export of coals 
from the numcious mines neai it, and the fupply of Coventry 
city. There is a cut of about one mile in length to Griff col- 
lieries, belonging to fir Roger Newdigate ; another to fevcral 
collicrios by different brauolics near Seefwood-pool and Bed- 
worth, iivi! or fix mlN s in 1 m^tli ; there is alfo a cut of half :l 
mile from the line to Bedworth ; the branch to Coventry is 
4] miles ill Icngtli, and there is a r.iil-way branch to Oldbury 
coil works. The line of communication was opened by the 
completion of this canal in June 1 7Q0. This company have 
been authorifed to raife 120,000/., their fimres being 100/. 
each. Some years after the completion of this and the Oxford 
canal, the fli.vies herein lud obtained the great price of 4007.9 
but owing to tlrj rivulry of the Warwick aiui Napton canA^ 
they were, in j8o 2, reduced to 350/., and their dj^ridend to 
87 . per cent. Since due completion of the Grand Junftion, 
this concern has been flourlfliing, and the dividends are now 
i 67 . per annum per fliare. 

65. Cree River. TThe caurfeof this river is ilcariy north, 
for 9 or 10 miles of -a crooked courfe, between the cowntics 
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of WH^tori and Kirkcudbright in Scotland $ its objcA Is the 
fiiflflij of the adjoining country, and of Wigton. 

66. Crinan Canal. A^is 33, 39, and 45 Geo. III. — 

,Thc courfe of this very wide and deep canal is nearly weft for 
about nine miles, in the county of Argyle in Scotland 1 its 
foie object i$ the ihortening of the palTage for (liips between 
the Iriih Sea and the Clyde river (by means of the loch of Fine), 
by avoiding the voyage round the penlnfula of Kintire. The 
proprietors have been authorifed to ralfe 1 80,000/., and they 
have alfo received 50,000/. of thepublic money, which parliament 
granted in aid of this great and important work. The /hares 
are 50/. each. A paiTage may, it is faid, be made by means of 
tliis canal in three or four days, which frequently took up three 
weeks. • 

67. Cromford Canal. Aft Geo. III. — ^The general di- 
reftionof this canal is about N.W. for 18 miles, in the coun- 
ties of Nottingham and Derby 5 its general obje£ls are the ex- 
port of coals, and of lead, iron, lime-ftone, and other minerals 
from the mines of Derby/hire. The width of this canal at top 
is 26 feet ; the boats are 80 feet long, 7^ feet wide, and 3! feet 
deep; whenempty thev draw Sorpinchesof water, and when 
loaded with 22 tons, they draw about ai feet. Near Ripley is 
a tunnel of 2966 yards in length, which is 9 feet wide within- 
fide at the water’s furface, and 8 feet high from thence to the 
crown of the arch, which is of brick, except fome parts where 
the rock proved hard and found enough to (land without wall- 
ing. There are feveral fmaller tunnels upon the line for Ihorten- 
ing its courfe. Over the Derwent river, near Wigwell, there 
is a large aquedu£l bridge 200 yards long and 30 feet high. 
Over a fmall river, which comes into the Derwent near Frithly, 
is another large aquedu£l bridge about 200 yards long and 50 
feet high ; thefe two aqueduds are faid to have coft about 
6000/. This canal was completed before the year 1794. The 
total coft ii» laid tCL have exceeded 80,000/. In 1797, a cut 
was propofed from the fummit-level to the new collieries in 
Codnor park. In 1801, notices were given for the intended 
Bclper canal, that was propofed lO join this near to Bull bridge; 
and in ifto2, a cut was propofed to be made from the Der- 
went aquedu£l; on this canal to near Dethick, and thence 
near the Derwent and, Wye rivers to the town of Bake- 
well* 

68. Crouch River. The courfe of this river is nearly 
weft, in^ the county of 'Efiex.* The principal objc£fs of this 
navigation are the import of coals, deals, &c. and the export 
of farm produce, and of oyfters from near Walfieet. 

'69. Croydon Canal. AA 41 Geo. III.-— The general 
dircAion of this canal is nearly fouth for 9^ miles, in the coun- 
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ties of Kent and Surry: it is not greatly elevated; its cftjeCis 
are the fupply of Croydon with coals^ dealsi &c« and the cotm* 
try through which it pafles with manares and other arttcles. 
and the conveyance of its produce to the London marketSy and 
the exportof fire-ftone, flint, and fuller’s earth. This company 
are to have a bafon for their boats to lie in at Rotherbithe, on 
the fouth-eaft fide of the Grand Surry entrance bafon, and 
another by the high road near Croydon town. There are fcvcn 
road bridges and 30 accommodation fwing-bridgcs. The 
company are empowered to raife 80,000/., which is not now 
expeded to prove fufficient; the (hares are 100/. each. 

70. Croydon and Wandfworth. In September 1800, pro- 
pofals were ni'^adc for a canal from the river Thames at Wandf- 
worth, to Croydon in Surry ; but it was ghen up in favbur of the 
north Surry iron rail-way. 

7 1 . Ctfarthfa Canal. The general direftion of this canal, 
or water level, is nearly N. W. for about 3 miles in the county of 
Brecknock ; it was conftrufted to bring coals and iron-ore from 
the mines m the mountains, to Cyfarthfa, near Merthyr Tidvil. 

Darlnt River. The courfc of this river (called Dart- 
ford creek,) is fouth for near 3 miles in the county of Kent; 
it terminates near Dartford, for whofe fupply it is principally 
u(ed. 

73. Dart River. General dire£lion nearly N.W. for 
about 10 miles in Devonlhirc ; itb principal obje£ls feem to 
be the fupply of Totnefs with coals, and the country with 
(hcll-fand manure, and the export of farming produce, 

74. Dean^¥oreJl Ratl-ioay, In 1802, it was pfopofed to 
conftruft a rail-way from the river Wye, near Englilh Bichnor, 
to the fummit of the Forell of Dean, its objeft being the car-i 
riage of coal and iron. In the preceding year the Severn 
and Wye rail-way was propofed to pafs nearly the fame 
track. 

75. Dean River. Aft 12 Geo. III. — Direftion nearly S. 
for about 2 miles in the county of Nottingham. The works 
were completed in Jin. 1797. .In 1793, the Newark and 
Bottersford was propofed to join this at Newark. 

76. Dearne and Dove Canal. Afts 33 and 40 Geo. III. 
General direftion about N.W. for miles in the Weft 
Riding of Yorklhire ; its objefts are the communication be- 
tween Sheffield, Wakefield> Halifax, Leeds, Manchefter, Li- 
verpool, &c. and the export of the coals and iron-done, &c. 
fo plentifully found on its courft. It was completed In 1804; 
the company were empowered to raife 100,000/.; the (haresi 
loo/, each. In May 1797, earl Fitzwilliam propofed, at his 
9W11 expei^fe, to extend the Cobcar Ing branch to hi^ 
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j Deben Rivek* The courfe of this river is nearly N,W, 
for about ip miles in the county of Suffolk ; its obje£ts are 
the imports of coals, deals, &c. and exports of farm pro- 
duce. 

78. Dee River, {Aberdeen,) This river takes its courfe 
about weft for 2 miles, between Aberdecnfhire and Mearqs 
county in Scotland. 

79. Dee River, {Chejler,) The general courfe of this river 
is nearly S.£. for about 22 miles in the county of Flint, and 
Ikirting. the county of Chefter. On the N.W. fide of Cheftcr 
the Ellcfmere canal connedfs with tins navigation and crolTcs it ; 
at Chefter this river is joined by the Cheiler canal. 

80. Dee River, {Kirkcudbright,) The courfe of this' river 
is nearly N. for about 6 miles in the county of Kirkcudbright in 
Scotland ; and at the town of Kirkcudbright the Glcnkens canal 
connefts with the river. 

81. Derby Canal. Aft 33 Geo. III. — This canal runs 
nearly N. for about 9 miles in the county of Derby 5 its ob- 
jefts arc the fiipply of the town of Derby, and the export of 
coals and iron. There is a rail- way branch of 4A miles, to 
Smithey-houfes near Derby, anotlier to Horfley collieries, 
and another of i-J mile to Smalley mills. This canal is 44 feet 
vide at top, 24 at bottom, niul in general sj feet deep. A lit- 
tle W. of the river Derwent, the canal crofii*s a brook in a caft- 
iron trough oraqueduft. Thi:^ canal was finifiiecl in 1794; the 
company were authorifed to borrow 00,000 /. tb.c value or 
fharcs being ico I, The profits of this concern are not to ex-» 
ceed 8 per cent, but after 4000 /. is accumulated as a liock for 
contingencies, the tolls are to be reduced. 

82. Derwent RtvEii, [ Dt ’ rhy ,) The courfe of ihis river is 

nearfy N.W. for about 9 or Jc miles in the county of Derby; 
its principal objeft was the fuppiy c'f Derby, previous to the 
makipg of the Derby canal, when tins concern was fold to that 
company. ' , 4 

83. Derwent River, {New IiLiItojj,) The general courfe 
of this river is nearly -N. for about 37 miles in tlje Kail Riding 
of Yorkfhire ; its objefts are the fupply of New Molton with 
coals, deals, &c. and the export of t'arm produce, chalk, 8:c. 

64. Derwent River, (irGriiugfGu,) 'Hic courfe of this 
driver is nprly E. in Cumberland. In the vicinity of Working- 
ton, on the banks of ^thls rivL^, are fevcral rail-way^, which 
bring down coals from the mines for exportation. ^ 

85. Dewsbury and Birstal Rail-way.. The general dL; 
;f< 5 ftion of this rail-way is nearly N. for about 3 miles, in the 
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Riding of Torkfhlrct and itsobjeft.is tob^iM 
coals to the vcflels in the Calder river; it was completed "in 
l)(£tober 1805, . > 

8 ^. Don (or Dun) River. Aft 1% Geo. II. Generd dircc- 
iion nearly S.W. for near 40 miles ip. the Weft Riding o£ 
yorkflilre. The original objefts of this navigation were prin- 
cipally the fupply of Sheffield, and the export of the iron-wares 
and iron from Sheffield, Rotherham, &c. fiiice which period, 
the Dcanie and Dove canal, which joins at Swinton, and the 
Stainforth and iCeadby, at Fifhlake and at Hangman Hill,- and 
the cut to the Ayre riyer near Snaith, have opened new fourccs 
of fupply, and JFor the export of coals, ftones, iron, and manu- 
factured goods of feveral kinds, which this rich track of country 
produces. In September 1803, notices were given for a new 
a£l for weirs and fide-cuts to this river in Mexborougb, Spot- 
borough, and other places, and a new courfe for the river, mear 
the jun<Stion 'of Dcarne river. And, in February 1803, there 
was a defign of extending this navigation to Sheffield by 
a canal from Tiiifley, 4 miles, for which 30,000/. was 
fubfcribedi 

87. Donnjngton-wood Canal. The general direftion of 
this canal is about N. or N.E. for 7 miles in Shropfhirej its 
objc£t is the conveyance of iron-ftone and lime-ftone from the 
mines to .the Donnington-wood iron works in LileQial parifh, and 
lime and coals for the fupply of the town of Newport. This 
canal was cut in 1778 at the joint expenfe of the marquis of 
Stafford and Meffrs. John and Thomas Gilberts. In Junc^i797 
this was propofed to be joined at Pave-laiie by the Newport 
and Stone canal. 

88. Dorset and Somerset Canal. A£ts 36 and 43 
Geo. HI. General direction nearly S. for about 40 miles in the 
counties of Wilts, Somerfet, and Do.rfct : its principal objed^ 
are the fupply of the manufaclurliig towns and neighbourhood 
through whicli ic pahes, with couls from the mines bordering 
on Mendip, and tJic opening of an inland communication bc^ 
tween the lirillol channel, the Severn, the Tiiames, aiul the 
fouthern coaft of the ifi nid. Tlic company were by firft 
:iCl authorifed to raife r^a5,oco/. and a further fuin under the 
Iccond, we believe, the amount of fiiares being 100/. 

89. Douglas liivi.R {Lower Navigation), A6ts 6 Geo. 1 . 
and 10 and 23 Geo. 111 . (for Leeds and Liverpool.) The courfe 
of this navigation is nearly fouth ; for 9 miles in Lancaftiire ; i|s 
objedts are the export of com;^um and cannel coals, t and farm 
produce, and the import of Jime-none. The width of t^c 
canal is 24 to 30 feet, and depiJi of water 5 feet. 

90. Drutield Canat*. Acts 7 and 41 Geo, III 5 courfe 
nearly north for about it rules in tlie Eall Riding of Yotk- 

X 4 fliire ; 
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general obje^s are the import of coals, deals, Aroi 
lixport of farming^roduce. 

! ' 4 i ~ tJRorrwicH Canal. A£t 8 Geo. III. General direc> 
'about N.E. for 5I rtiHes in the cbunty of Worccftcr ; its 
dfcje£is are the export of fait and the import of coals, of which 
13,500 tons are annually ufed in the boiling of fait, except 
what the town of Droit wich confumee. The proprietors were 
authorifed to raife 33,400/. the amount of fliares being too/. 
By the aft for the \Vorcefter and Birmingham canal (31 Geo. 
III.), the fliares are guaranteed to produce $ per cent, annually, 
and are to be made up by that company in cafe of their falling 
below that fum. Owing to the overflowings of the copious fait 
fprings near Droitwich, this canal prefents the curious fpc6tacle 
of a fair-water canal„ in the interior of the country, In which 
Jio rivcr-fifli can live. 

92. Dromreagh Canal {Ireland). Between the years 1768 
and 1771, the Irifh parliament granted 3000 /. towards carrying 
on the works. 

93. Drumglass Canal. This canal connefts with the 
Driimglafs collieries in Ireland, towards the works of which 
Canal and collieries, the Iriih parliament, between the years 
*753. and 1771, granted 117,714/. 

94. Dudley (and Ow^/i) Canal. Afts 16,25, 30,33, and 
36 of Geo. III. General direftion nearly N.W. by a crooked 
courfe of 13 miles in Worcefterlhirfi, a detached part of Shrop-* 
fhire, and Stafl^ordfliire ; the town of Dudley and the bufy and 
rich country through which this canal paiTes, furnifh an ample 
tonnage in the export of coals, iron, and lime, while its com- 
munication with the Stourbridge canal, by the Black-Delph 
branch, and the terminating cauals, occaflons a very confider- 
able carrying trade. The depth of water in this canal is 5 feet } 
the width of the locks on the Black-Delph branch is 7 feet. 
To near Lapal, or Laplat, this canal pafles through a tunnel 
3776 yards Ipng, at Gorily hill is paifes through another of 
623 yards, under a collateral branch of the grand ridge, and at 
Dudley there is anotlier tunnel of 2926 yards in length on the 
fiimmit-levcl of the canal; tke- irch of this lall tunnel has a 
height of 134 feet. The company has been authorifed to raife 
220,100/. the amount of (hares being 100/. each originally. 

95. Durham and CbeJler^le^Jireet. In February 1797, Mr. 
Robert 'Whitworth made a report in favour of a propofed canal 
from the Tyne to Che(lcr-le-llrcct, and thence to Durham ; it 

:was eftiiiiated to coft 79,000,/. and the probable advantage 
thereon to fobferibers was Hated to be near ad per cent. 

96. Eden River, 'i'he general direftion of this river is 
nearly S.E. for about 12 ox 13 miles in the county of Cumber- 
land \ its principal pbjefts feem the export of coalS| and the 
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fupply of CarlSfle* In 1799 a rail-tvay) from the earl of CarMeft 
coai-workS) near Brompton^ to this river, was opened ( and 
in 1803 another was intended from lord li)wthcrV coal- works 
at Warnel, about 11 miles diftant from Carlifle. 

97. Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal. This canal, pro^ 
je£led about the year 1 796, appears to have nearly a weft 
re£}ion for about 50 miles in the counties of Edinburgh, Linlith- 
gow, and Lanark in Scotland ; its obje£ls are the export of 
coals and lime from Clydefdale, through which it paifes, and 
the opening of a dired communication between Edinburgh and 
Glafgow. This canal was iiniflied in 1802; at Glafgow it 
connects with the Monkland, and in 1803 the Glafgow and 
Saltcoats was propofed alfo to join it. 

98. Ellesmere Canal. Ads 33, t^o of the 36, 41, 42, 
and 44 Geo. III. General diredion nearly foutli for 57 miles, 
by a crooked courfe through the counties of Chefter, Flint, and 
Denbigh, (North Wales) and Salop ; its great objedis faid to 
be the improvement of the agriculture of the extenfive and 
fertile trads, through which it pafles, for uniting the Merfey^ 
Dee, and Severn rivers, and exporting coals, lime, and Hate, 
from the Ikirts of the Welfli hills. The depth of water in this 
canal is 4^ feet, and the canal in general is calculated for boats 
of 70 feet* long and 7 wide. There is a tunnel near Chirk of 
775 yards in length, and another at Wefton-Lullingficld of 
487 yards in length. At Pont-Cyfylty, this canal is carried 
over the river Dee in an immenfeaquedud trough, compofed of 
call-iron plates, 20 feet wide, 6 feet deep, and 3 20 feet long; 
this is fupported on 19 pair of conical (lone pillars at 52 feet 
afunder, and the middle ones 125 feet in height. At Chirk is a 
very large ftone aquedud bridge of 10 arches, 200 yards in 
length and 65 feet high, over the Ceriog river ; and over the 
Allen river there is alfo an aquedud bridge. The company are 
authorlfed,to raife 500,000 /., the amount of fliares being 100 /., 
which it feems were in 1802, at 20/. below par. While this 
canal was projeding, a rival fcheme was darted, called the 
Eaftern Grand Trunk from the Severn at Shrewsbury to the 
Cheder canal at Crow’s ned,’wifh cuts to ^'’ablc-C^uis, to 
Bonham-Furnace, Holt, and other places. 

99. Erewash Canal. Ad 17 Geo. III. General diredion 
nearly north for 11} miles along the ikirt of the county of 
Derby, near to Nottinghamfhire ; its chief obied is the export 
of coals from the numerous collieries on its banks, and thofe 
jon the banks of the Nutbroob canal which joins it^t Stanton, 
and the Nottingham canul which joins it near Langley Bridge ; 
the branch of the Derby canal joins it between Sandiacre and 

liong 
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and the Tfent canal near Sawldy ; 'there is an trod 

1 . - 

Eske River, {JV'hitby,) The navigable part of this 
fll^r is but (hort, in a S.W . diredion in the Eaft Riding of 
Iforkfliire : it commences at the German Ocean, and extends 
to Whitby bridge. 

joi. JExe River. Tlie courfc of this river is nearly N.W. 
for about i o miles in the county of Devon ; its principal objeft 
feems the fupply’of Exeter and Topiham ; near Topiham it is 
to be joined by the Grand Weftern canal. 

102. Efeetet' and CreditQH. In the year i8oo it was propofed 
to make the rivers Exe and Credy navigable, from Exeter city 
to the town cf Crediton, about feven miies. 

103. ^xster and Uphill. In 1769 Mr. John Brindley fur- 
veyed the counfry for a canal from tlie river E:ce at Exeter, by 
Tiverton, Wellington, Taunton, and Glaftonbury, to the 
Britifli Channel near Uphill ; the objefts of which have been 
fittce embraced in the Grand Weftern caual. 

104. Fergus Canal. This is an Irilh inland navigation, 
in aid of which, public money was from time to time granted, 
though it is faid to have amounted to no more than 85 L 

105. Forth River, (or Firth.) This principal river of 

North Britain has its courfe nearly weft for about 70 miles be- 
tween the coimties 'of Fife, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linlith- 
gow, Stirling, Pcrtlf, and Clackmannan. An immenle general 
trade is carried on upon this river, and for the fupply of the 
metropolis of Scotland, aflilled by the Edinburgh and Glafgow 
canal, that joins it at Leith, the Burrow ftownefs at that town, 
the Forth and Clyde, or great canal at Grangemouth, the Caron 
river near Rothkeniiar, and the Devon river near Cambus 
Quay. Leith harbour has undergone great improvements of 
late years under the a£ls of the 28, 38, 39, and 45 of Gco.IIF., , 
by the laft 25,000 /. were granted for the wcL-docksj and other 
works which have been carrying on there. Iviethei harbour on 
the north fide of the Forth is alfo under improvement, and by 
the 45 of Geo. III., 2,000/. were granted tow.irds the build- 
ing of the pier there. In 17^7, ir .vas to extend a 

navigation from Sterling bridge to the flate and lime quarries 
in Aberfoil. 

ib6. Forth and Clyde Canal. Acts 8, 13, and 24 of 
Geo. III. General direction nearly weft for 35 miles in ihc 
counties of Stirling, Dumbarton^ and Lanerk, in Scotland; it 
ciiiffes a l&w part of the grand i^dge between the tide-w'ays of 
the eaft and weft fcas ; its principal objedt is a communication 
between tliofc important rivers, the Forth and th^ Clyde, and 

between 
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between the northern metropolis^ and the'great manuSi^rii^ * 
towns of Glafgow, Paifley, &c. ^ near to Grangemott^'thr* 
Burrowilownefs canal joins it. The width of the canart8^5tS 
feet at top, and 27 at bottom, and the depth of water 8 feet. 
This canal is crolfed in 33 places by draw-bridges, has 33 
culverts or arches under it, and 10 large aquedufl; bridges; 
that over the Kelvin is 400 feet in length, and 70 feet high 
above the furface of the river, and there is a large s^uedtidk 
which erodes the turnpike road from Glafgow to Stirling at 
Kirkintulloch. This canal was opened with^great folemnity, 
the 28th of July 1790. The proprietors were authorifed in 
their firfl: a£t to raife 200,000/. in 100 /. fliares 9 after which^ 
^0,000/. of the public money was granted to aid the work; in 
^7S}> 212,000/. had been exp.'ijded, .^nd no dividend or in- 
tercil had been paid on the flnrts. 

107. Fo^s-dyki: CANyii . The gf*neral cUrjcflion of this na- 
vigation is nearly S.E. for 1 1 miles in the counties of j^incoln 
and Nottingham ; its object is a communication between the 
rivers Trent and Witliam, for fupplying coals and exporting 
farm produje. 

108. Foss Navigation. AAs 33 and 41 Geo. III. Direc- 
tion nearly N. by a crooked courfc of abovit 13 miles through, 
the North Riding of Yorkfhire; itsobj'dls are the fupplyof 
the city of York, tlie import of coalofor the ufe of the adjacent 
country, and to cftedl a better dnhngc of the fame. This 
company were aythorifed to raife 45,400/. by Ilurqs of 100/. 
each. Some years a<TO a pleafure-boat, made wholly of fhcet 
iron, was tried on this navigation, 12 feet long, and capable 
of carrying 15 pv.rfons, and yet fo light that two men could 
carry it. 

109. Glamorgansiiiri: Canal. Afis 30 and 36 Geo. III. 
General dircdlioii nearly N.W. for 25 i.iiLs in the county of 
Glcimorg.vi in South Wales. Its objctls are the expert of the 
produce of the iinmcnfe iron, coal, and lime works in the neigh- 
bourhood 01 MLithyr Tidvil, &c. and the fupply of the rapidly 
incruafiiH^ population thereof; at Eglwyiila the Abcrdare canal 
joins, and the Cardiff and Merthyr rail v/ay runs by jts fide, 
and joins it at thofc two places. There is a large aquedudt 
bridge over the Tav near Gallygare. 'Fhis comp my were au- 
thorifed tor life 100,000/. and to the powers for raifing the lad . 
10,000 /. this lingular condition was amiexed, viz. that the whole 
concern fhould be completed within two years, after which no 
further money fliould be appli^*d except for repairs. *At Merthyr 
there is a famous water-wheel, made of caif-iron, 50 feet 
diameter, at Mr. Crawlhaw's works ; the water being conveyed 
tlicreto for a great didancc in an iron aqueduct. 

5 no. Glrf^ 
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and SaltcMU. Surveys have been taken for % 
reen the Clyde river at ArdrofTan^ near Saltcoats, and 
fie river at Glafgow. This canal would conneA with the 
and Clyde, the Monkland, and the Edinburgh and 
«w : the line is through a country rich in coals and lime- 
llone. 

-III. Glenkenns Canal. Aft 42 Geo. II!. Direftion 
firft N.E. and then N.W. for about 27 miles in Glenkenns, 
in the county of Kirkcudbright jn Scotland ; the obje6l of it 
is the export of the coals, 'iron-ftone, lime, and other minerals 
with which the country abounds. The company is authorifed 
to raife 45/000 /. by fhares of 100/. each, but the works are 
not to commence until 2o,oco /. are fubferibed, and that mull 
be within five years, o^ the powers of the a£t are to ceafe. 

112. Gloucester and Berkley Canal. Adis 33, 37, 
and 45 Geo. III. General dirediion nearly N.E. for i8i miles 
in the county of Glauceiler ; its objedi is to fliortcn the navi- 
gation forfhips by a ferpentine courfc of 28 miles on the Severn 
river, between Berkley and Gloucefter ; near Wheatenhurft it 
crofles and unites with the Stroudwater canal. This canal is 
70 feet wide, and 15 or 18 feet deep in water, and the locks, 
&c. thereon, are capacious enough to admit fhips of 300 toiis 
burthen to pafs. The company are authprifed to raife 
200,000 /. in 100/. (hares. 

113. GloHceJieirJhire Rail’-nvay, In the year 1801 it was pro- 
pofed to con(lru6t a rail-way from the Avon river at Bitton 
below Bath to Sodbury coal-works in Glouceftcrfliirc, with 


branches to Pucklechurch, Haul-lane, Coal-pit-heath in Wef- 
terleigh. Smith’s tynings, and other collieries, in order to 
bring their produce to Bath and Brifiol, and for the confump- 
tion of the interior of the country, by means of the Kennct 
and Avon canal. 

114. Grand Canal, {Ireland,) This canal was commenced 
foon after the year 1753 ; its general diredlion is nearly welt, 
for '61^ miles through Dublin, Kildare, and King’s Counties, 
in Ireland ; it palTes a low part of the grand ridge of Ireland, on 
the Bog of Allen. Its objedts are C\c fupply of Dublin with 
coal, &c., the varied produce of the banks of the Shannon, 
and opening an inland communication through the country. 
This canal is faid to be 5 feet' deep, the locks 80 feet long and 
16 wide, in the clear, and built of hewn (lone. In 1770 this 
canal had proceeded from Dublin into the Bog of Allen, 
vidien, owing to mifmanagementjrit flood Hill for feveral years, 
and it was not until the beginning of 1804 that the whole line 
was (inilhed and openfed. The public money granted by par- 
liament to aid this work between 1753 and 1771 amounted to 
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78,131 /. It has been propofed lo reduce the tolls or Mmiago 
fince the opening of this canal. In 1805 it was propofitd to 
continue a branch from this canal, near Athy, for 9 mileSi to 
the foot of the Doonane Hills, in Queen's county, and thence 
to tunnel two miles into the hill, to drain its rich veins of 
coal, and bring out their produce. 

1 15. Grand Junction Canal. Afts 33, 34, three of the 
35, 36, 38, 41, 43, and two of the 45 (Jeo. III. — ^The general 
direftion of this canal is nearly north-weft for poj miles, in 
the counties of Middlefex, Hertford, Buckingham, Bedford 
(a very fmall diftance), and Northampton. Its principal objefis 
are, a communication between the metropolis and the various 
canals of the midland counties, the fupply of coals, deals, ilate, 
&c. to the fcveral towns on the line and tranches, and the ex- 
port of the agricultural produds, lime, flints, &c. of the 
country through which it paflTes ; at Northampton it joins the 
Nen river by a rail-way branch, and the fame is intended there 
alfo to join the Leiceiterfliire and Northamptonfliire Unioa 
canal. The commencement of this canal is in the river Thames^ 
near the extremity of the tide-way at Brentford creek, and its 
termination in the Oxford canal at Brnunfton. From' Bull 
bridge a branch, 13 i miles in length, goes to Paddington, near 
London, to the town of Rickmanfworth \ there i^ a cut of 
about ^ of a mile, with a lock at its entrance \ from Bulboura 
head a branch extends for 64 miles to Wendover; from Cof- 
grove a branch of il mile extends to Stoney or Old Stratford, 
and thence 9^ miles further to Buckingham ; and from Gayton 
a rail-way branch of 5 miles extends to the river Ncn^ and the 
intended termination of the Leicefterfhire and Northampton- 
fliire Union canal at Northampton. To Watford a branch of 
2 miles, and thence about 8 miles farther to St. Albans, has 
been furveyed and provided for in the atls ; another to Aylef- 
bury of about 6 miles, and another to Haventry of mile in 
length, but thefe laft are not executed. The width of the 
main line is 36 feet at top, about 24 feet at bottom, and 4^ 
feet deep in water: the other branches vary. The Northamp- 
ton rail-way is of iron, and double, that is, has two roads for 
the carriages going difl'erent ways. On the line there are loi 
locks, befides the 9 fparc onc'> in Wolvcrton-vallcy ; on the 
Buckingham branch tliere are two locks. At White-friars, 
juft above BUck-friars-bridge, on the 'Fhame^, this company 
built extenfive warehoufes, over a dock, in which barges lay 
afloat from one tide to the^next ; thefe are now let to Mr. 
Pickfoiil, the great waggon and boat-maftcr. At Paddington 
a fpacigus bafon or ftraight cut, 400 yards long and 30 wide, 
has been formed with wharfs at its head, and othdrs are daily 
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weft ward along ha Tides ; behind tliis, on the north 
fiJilns a fpacious yard for a vegetable and a hay and ftraw 
ilikrlet, with large {hedsj under which loads of tnofe articles 
tan ftand in the dry when it rains ; and on the fouth fide pens 
arc crefted and provifion made for a large cattle market. The 
number of wharfs erefted on this extenfive line and its branches 
by individuals is too great for them to be particularized. The 
number of culverts or fmall water-courfes under the canal and 
its branches is very great ; and on the touting path arc many 
large and high wooden bridg'^'s for croffing the entrances to 
branches, docks, or over ftreams of water. The tunnel between 
Stokc-K-ruern and Blifworth is 3080 yards in length, 15 feet 
wide, and 19 feet high, at 60 feet below the top of Blifworth 
hill, through which if penetrates. Braunfton tunnel, between 
tliat place and Daventry, is 2045 yards in length : another 
tunnel was at firft intended near King's-Langlcy for avoiding 
Calliiobury, and other parks in the Colne valley ; but an agree- 
ment was afterwards arranged with their owners for a palFage 
through them, inlicad of tunnelling. Several river and load 
aquecluft-arches, and aquedudl bridges occur on the line and 
branches 5 thofc over the Jhuit liver, and over Bays- water on 
the Paddington bi'auch arc conCderabIc. llic works on this 
canal commenced at both of its extremities, foon after the paffiiig 
of the firft aft ; and the luijnci at Braunfton being completed, 
the navigation was opened, in July 1796, as far foutliward 
from the Oxford canal, as the great embankment at Weedon 
Beck; in June 17971 the faniv extended to the next ^reat 
embankment at liugbrook ; and about November, in the lame 
year, to the iiortli end of the intended tunnel at Blifworth - 
Beginning at the fouthern end in the Thames, the navigation 
to Two-waters was completed in June 1798, and in June 
1801 the branch thcrcFroni to Paddington was opened ; in the 
year I799> the canal was completed to Bulbourne, and the 
branch therefiom to Wendover; in June iCoo, it was extend- 
ed to Fenny-Stratford ; and about Oclober 1800 to the fouth 
end of ihc intended tunnel ate Blifworth ; at the fame time a 
double iron rail-way of near 3 ' miJes in length (fince removed) 
was bid acrofs Blilworih Ili'I, to conneft the two parts of the 
canal, and form the much wifticd for grand junflion ; in May 
1 80 1 the branch to Buckingham w^as opened ; it was not until 
Maftli '180^ that the Blifworth tunnel \Vas completed, and the 
navigation ^of the whole line opened ; and, lalWy, in Auguft 
1805, the immenfe Wolverton •‘embankment was opened for 
improving the fame, and avoiding 8 Jocks, but which locks ftill / 
remain by its fide, as a referve, in cafe of accident, to this 
immenfe mound of earth, or the three large arches under in 
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This companjr were authorlfed by their firft nine 
1,528,000 /. to which their fubfequent a£ls made a 
addition.' The (hares are 100 /• eachj they have at f(M€ 
periods fold as high as 21a A and at others have been down 
at 65 /. Shares in this concern are allowed to be fplit in fuch 
fmall portions among different holders as ’ th or 1 a j /. e;ich. 
Inland coals from the rich and inexhauflible mines with which 
this and other canals form dire£t communications, WerefOrbid 
iindev fevere penalties (although two lepiflative attempts to en^ 
force the fame proved inefiicient) to be brought nearer to 
London than the N.W. end of Grove park in Hertfordfhiro^ 
until a late aft, by which 50,000 tons of fuch coals are allowed 
to be brought to Paddington in the current year, on paying a 
duty equivalent to that paid in the Thames on fca-brought coals. 
The market at Paddington, after an inefrcftual oppofition from 
the city of London, was opened in May 1802, for the faie of 
fat cattle, Iny, Itrav/, corn, vegetables, &c. By the aft 41 
(ieo. IIL, this compuiy was authorifed to lay pipes in certain 
Rreets in Paddington, Miry-L"-bone, &c. for lupplying the 
inha!)it'ants with water j but at that time, certain millers, whofe 
dams the line had been made to pifs thiougli, were not con- 
lidtcd. In June iSoi, packet-boats were eftabliflied, that 
continue fo regularly at I’cilcd hour'* during great part of 
the year, for th-^ conveyance < t paillngers and parcels between 
Lon Ion and Uxbridge j and for fonie time after the opening 
of tlie Buckintrham branch, a boat went regularly between 
Paddington and that to\v:i ; but the number of paflengcro and 
parcels was found inadequate to fupport the txpenfe. Trading 
boats are not allowed to pals along this caml except in the day 
time, unlc^'. fu« h as lnv«- a fpccid licence fioni the company 
for fuch purpofe. Mr. Pick^ord his a great number of boat-^, 
wliich proceed as regularly day and night upon this canal, and 
the other canals xiortli of it, as the mail coaches do on the roads, 
although with lefs expedition. A common trading boat has 
been known to arrive ar Paddington in hours from Coventry. 
In December 1700, the cxperinipnt was firR tried, of brlnghig- 
fat oxen to London in boats by means of this canal. The aft 
of the 33d of the King provideil certain ratc^, which are to be 
paid to the Oxfoul cvnnpany for goods palSng thereon to or 
from this canal, and this company is bound, Gnce the beginning 
of 1804, to make up the fame to the amount of 10,000/. per 
annum, 'fhe company 53 alfo bound to pay annually to the 
city of liondon the fiiiu of 60$/. for the liberty of making a 
junction wdth the Thames ; and all goods paffing into or out of 
die fame on this canal are to pay p^r ton, to be applied to- 
wards improving the middle navigation of the Thames river. 

^ JMany 
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[M^ans have been propofed and furveys taken, for Imndiev 
this canal, feme of which feem fcafible, but others too 
|e for execution* 

ii6. Granp Surry Canal. Aft 41 Geo. III. General 


' direftion nearly S.W. for about 12 miles by^a crooked courfe 
in the county of Surry, and through a fmall part" of Kent 5 its oh- 
jefts arc the fupply of the neighbourhood through which it 
paffes with coa^ls, deals, manures, &c. the bringing of vegetables, 
and other articles for the fupply ot Jjondon : forming a cciumu- 


nicacion between three points of the rh?mes nver, and with tlic 
Croydon canal, which it joins near Deptford. There are to be a 
cut of near mile to Horiemonger lane ; another of ^ a mile 
to Pcckham ; another of one mile to But-laneJ^ Deptford ; 


another of i of a milt to his majcfty's vidluTlIing office and the 
dock-yard at Deptford, and another of of a mile into Gretii- 
land-dock, by which it will again communicate with the Thames 
river. The Company were authonfcd to raife 60,000 /. in joo /. 
(bares \ and they pay a rent of 60 /. per annum to the city of 
London for communicating with the Thames nver. Collateral 
cuts to the extent of i;oo yards may be made by confcnt of 
the land owners. 1 hey are alfo to have a dock or bafon for 
their boat«» by the fide of this canal near the Thames at Rother- 
hitKe} which, with the entrance lock and bafon, are on a 
fcalc calculated for fmall fliips. 

117. Grand Western Canal. Aft 36 Geo. III. Gene- 
ral dircftion nearly N.E. for about 35 miles in the ccmnties 
of Devon and Somerfet ; its objtfts are a conneftion between 


the fouthern coaft and the Briftol channel, die fupply of the 


country with coals, deals, &c. and the export ot farming 


produce. 

118. Grantham Canal. Afts 3^ and 39 Geo. III. Ge- 


ncral dircftion nearly call by a crooked courle of 33 J miles in 
the counties of Nottingham, Leiceiter, and Lincoln a its objefts 
are the fupply of Grantham and the neighbourhood through its 
courfe with coals, lime, deals, &c. and the export of farming 
produfts. The company wejre authorifed to raife 1 24,000 /., 
the old (hares being 100/. each, aud the new (hares (200 in 
'humber) i2o/. each. The profits to the proprietors arc limited 
to a dividen4 of 8 per cent, and after 3,000 /. are collefted and 
depofiled as a fund, the tolls are to be lowered, as much as 
circumftances will admit. 

119. pRiSLBY’s Canal> Aft 55 Geo. III. Direftion 
about N.W. in the county of Siaftord: its objefts are the 
fupply of the town of Ncwcaftle undcr-Une with coals from 
Apdaw collieries, and the export of coals from the mines to 
Ite wcifc of it, by means of the Ncwcaftle undcr-linc Junftioit 
^hicb now joins it at each of its ends- This canal was 

conftrufted 



eotiftniAed at the foie expenfe of Sir Nig<^ Grid€)^/|tef4 
In 1796) the Comrpercial canal was propofed to ConnisA 
this canal at each end, as the Ncwca(lle-under 4 inc 
afterwards did in 1798. ^ ‘ 

120. Qrimbsv Canal. A£t 36 Geo. III.— This canal has 
a S W. dnedtion for li mile m Lincoinflure : it is one of 
the larged cuts in England, and calculated to admit ihips of 
700 to 1000 tons burthen. The cod is fald to have been 
14,000/. befides the piling for the foundation ^ the depth of 
water is 20 feet. 

121. Hamoaze River. This river, or rather eduary, has 
nearly a north courfe for about nine miles, between the counties 
of Cornwall and Dwvon on thtir loutheni toad : »f is frequented 
by the larged ftnps of the royal navy. • 

122. Hartlepool Canal. This is onlv a very fliort cut 
of 300 yards 111 length, on the co^d of Durham, fiom the fca 
intoHc'rtlepool harbour, effeded in 1764, at the expenfe of Sir 
John H. Duval, thiough a folul rotk, to the great depth of 19 
feet. 

123. JIaslingd^nCanal. A<ft 33 of Geo. III. Genem 
dircdion nearly north for milts in the county of Lancader ^ 
its objefts arc the export of the nth dores of coal, hmedone, 
&c. on Its courfc, and a communication between Mancheder 
and the Leeds and Liverpool taiial. I'he comp my are authorlfed 
to raife 87,600 /. $ the amount ot a (hare is 1 00 /. 

124. Headon and Paul LanaL It L in contemplation to form 
a canal from the Humber river at Paul to the town of Headon 


ii; Holdernefs, about thiec miles in the ead Riding of York*» 
dure : its objects are the fupply of He idon with coals andother 
articles, and the export of agricultural products. 

125. IItrliord and Giouceteh Canal. A£t 31 and 
33 Geo. III. General direction nearly N.W. for 35^ miles in 
the counties of GlouceH^r and Hereford ; its objed is the 
export of coals from the neighbourhood of Ntwent^ and of the 
cyder and agru ultural products of the country. On its line are 
three confiderable tunnels, that ,at Oxenhall is 2 1 92 yards in 
length; at Caniioii-Frome is one of 1320 y arils; and near 


Hereford, another of 440 yards in length. In July 179^, thi$ 
canal was iiniihed, from the Severn to Newent, and in 
1 798, the Oxenhall tunnel was fimflied, and the 
tended to Ledbury, and coals were in confequeix^ 
price at that town from 24/. to 131. 6 d» pertoal 
were authorifed to raife 5 5,000 ^ 

126. Hereford and Lydbroqh, Inf ZSfiS, it wait 
conftru£l a rail-way from the ** 

Hereford to join the fame ^ 

. VoL. HI. 
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'Rivrit, (of Hale). Tlie courfc of this rivtv 6 t 
xriHn eftuary is ne trly louth for two miles in the county of 
1wnwa]l>on Its north-cidtrn conil. 

^ 128. IIoRNC\STiE NAMGAnoN. Afls ^2 and 40 Geo. 
ill. Gemr^r dircftion nearly N.E. for ihout tl ‘miles in 
the county of Lincoln ; its objrfts are the fupply of Horn- 
caftle and its neighbourhood with roaK, deals, See. and the 
export of agricultural predufts. The company were authorifed 
to raife 45,000/. the amount of each fhare being 50/. The 
dividends are not to exceed 8 pei cent, but after 1000 /. is ac- 
climuldtcd as a fund for coniinccncics, the tolls aie to be lower- 
ed, to keep the profits within that hmit. In September 1802, 
this navigation, and the bafon at Ilorncaflle, were completed 
and opened. • 

129. Huddersfield Canal. Arts and 40 Geo. III. 
General direftion fouth-wefl for 19' miles in Yorkfhire and 
Lancafliire; itcroflcsthe Grand-Ridcje, at a great elevation, 
by one of the longeft tunnels in this kingdom, in a rocky moun- 
tw; its objefts are the carrying of coifs that are found to- 
wards both its extremities, the fupply of part of the country 
with hme,the conveyance of farming produce to thegreat towns, 
and the foiming of a more direft communication between Hull 
and Manchefter and Liverpool. The tunnel through the 
Stannage Hills near Marfden is thtec miles in length, near to 
which, on the fummit-lcvtl, the company are authorifed to 
make refen’oirs to contain 20,000 lock-falls of water, (each 
180 cubic yards,) and may make othcis if thv-fe prove infufli- 
dent. About the year 1798, that part of the line between 
Huddersfield and Marfden was completed and opened ; in the 
fame year the head of a large refervo’r near Marfden-broke, 
and the torrent of uater let down thereby did confiderable 
damage to the comitry below it. 1 he company are authorifed to 
raife 274,000/. the amount of fliarcs being £00 /. TJiefe became 
greatly depreciated in value, about the year 1 800, owing prin- 
cipally, it is fuppofed, to many of the oiiginal fubferibers not 
being able to nnfwer the c«ilK iur money, by which the works 
were retarded, and the canal rcmmiied 111 an unprodudlivc ftate ; 
thd Tdnnel under the Stannage Hill is now proceeding. ^ * 

136. Hull River. The courfe of this rivc;r is» nearly north 
fajf about 12 miles in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire ; its objeAs 
ait^h||||ppply of Beverley and the adjacent country with coals, 
^HipPRc. and the fupply of Beverley and Hull with farm pro* 

ir 


^ 131. Hull and Leven Canal. A£i9 41 and 45 Geo. III. 
Couiffe nearly eaft for a^^t three miles in the Eaft Riding 
jj^lTcirklhire'; its fupply of Leven town, of lime 



to the country eaft of It, and the export tte 

duce thereof for the fupply of Hull anS Bjcverlcj* j 

Charlotte Bethel is the ioJe proprietor* » ^ i 

132. Humber River. Aft 23 Henry VIIL-^TIjis nobli 
river, or r.-ther cltuary, Ins nearly a weft dirqftiQO for '•about 
40 miles between die counties of York and Lincoln. The^dh 
flows with great rapidity through its whole ^^gth, aOd^he 
depth of water is fufficieat for (hips of confider^le burthenj 
which trade in vaft numbers to the port of Hull, and'^viih the 
numerous caftern rivers which conneft with it. In 1 802 > the 
Cottingham and Hull canal was propofed, to conneft with tliis 
river at Hull ; in the Gime year, the Kcyingham-Lcvel naviga* 
tion was propofed to join at Stone-creek. In 1805 the Headon 
and Paul cainl was propofed to conneft wjth it at Paul. 

133. Idi l P%.niu. The courfe ol this hvlt is nearly weft 

for about 10 miles, in Nottingham flnre. ^ 

134. Invi rnlss and Fort-William Canal. Afts 43^ 
44, And45 G.o. in. — riiiagrmdor Caledonian canal, as it is-- 
fometimcs calkd, has iic nJy a louth-weft dircftion for ^9 mile^^ 
in Inverncfs and Ar >-yIc flnrcs, in the Highlands of Scotland^ 
it paflts the grand iiclge, through a low parr interfefted by 
deep lakes or loches ; its objcft io a connexion between the Eaft 
and Weft Seas, by LinnL^ Loch and Murray Rrth, for large 
fhips di awing near 20 feet oi water, and for avoiding the 
northern voyage by the Orkneys, or through Pcntland Filth. 
It has in all 23 locks, befides the fei or entrance locks. This 
canal is 1 10 feet wide at top, 50 at bottom, and 20 itet deep ) , 
the locks are 152 feet long and 38 feet wide. Twenty-two 
miles of this navigat on are through a fiirpiifmg fiefb-water lake, 
called Loch Nefs^ of J to il mile m breadth, the middle part 
being 129 fithoms in depth * and its bottom muddy 5 this loch 
and the next never freeze, and it is faid that their waters do 
not corrode aron. LochLochy is another laige lake, lo^ miles 
ill length, and from I to mile in width, and its grpateft 
depth 76 iathoni!?, through which this navigation pailes : it has 
a fecure little harbour, 200 fathoms long and 150 fathoms 
wide, at its ealtern end. Another fmalier lake is found 90 thi$ 
line, called Loch Oich, miles long, from -/y tp ^ oPa mile, 
wide, and 26 fathoms in depth in the deepell part, its bottom 
being a foft mud. ----- 
four, is li mile I 
and about 40 feet deep, 

thcre*are 5 culverts with 1 to 4 archea^ch^^ 
bridge of 4 ten-feet arches at Ley^3nii^e»3 
near Laggan is to be 45^ feet 4 i 0 p 
eftimated to coft z 1,262 L New coikrfes 
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r'the rivtr Spcan, and at Fort Augoftus for the river 
; the ftcep hills adjoining, rendering it neceffary for the 
lOjitnui to occupy the old bed of the river for fome dillance in 
^mufe places. A large weir is to be made at the eaft end of 
^Xoch Doughfour, to hold up its waters to the level of Loch 
Nefsi^ and fevcral fmallcr weirs are to be made. Loch Oich 
is to bp deepened 1540 yards in length, at the expenfe of 
11,550/. •This canal IS moft amply fupplied with water on 
the fummit, not only for the lockige, but for the working of 
nulls out of the different pounds, which will doubtlefs hereafter 
prove of immenfc advantage to the country. The efhmates 
carry the expenfe of this undertaking to 474,531 A exclufiveof 
23,000 A for land and mooring-chains. By the firfl: a£t 
30,000/. by the neift 75,000/. and by the laft 50,000 A of 
the public money were granted, for carrying on this great 
work. 


135. IrcHivG River. Arts \6 and 17 of Cha. II. and^y 
and 35 of Geo. III. — The general direftioir of this navigation is 
nearly north, for about 14 miles, in Hampfliire ; its objeftsarc 
the fupply of Winchefter vith coals, deils, &c. and of South- 
ampton with flour and other agricultural produfts,and the trade 
between thefe towns. At Northam it is joined by the South- 
ampton and Sahfbury canal. This navigation is the foie pro- 
perty of James D’Arcy, Efq. ; and he and his predeccflbrs were 
the ible carriers, or nearly fo, thereon, until 1795, when com- 
miilioners were named, in the aft, for fixing rates of tonnage, 
on payment of which it is in future to be a free navigation. 

136. IvEL River. Aft 30 Geo. II. Direftioii nearly fouth, 
for about 1 1 miles, in the county of Bedford ; its objefts are the 
fupply of the towns of Bigglefwadc, ShefTord, and the adjoining 
country, with coals, deals, &c. and the export of farm produce. 

137. IvEi CHESTER AN0 Lahcport Canal. Aft 35 Geo» 
III. Direftion nearly cad for about 7 miles in the county of 
Spmerfet : its objefts are the import of coals and export of 
farming produfts. The company were authorifed to raih^ 
%ooo A the amount of fhares jieing 50/. each. 

138* Kemnet River. The Courie of this river i<, nearly 
eaft "for abput 30 miles in the county of Berks ; its objefts are 
the fupply of Newbury, and the export of farming produfts. 

139. Kennei and Avon Canal. Afts 34, 36, 38, 41, 
and 45 Geo. HI# General direftion nearly eait for 55^ miles 
lithe ^CQWitie, pf Someiicty WiltSy and Berks ; Its objedls ^re a 
ceimunijatioa between Briftot, Bath, and London, and the 
Bipp^ of dte m«n|r|f«Weft gf Hungerford with coals from the 
mmes MpneAei with fl>c 9 dliiA»fetfetre Coal canal, which joins 
et .Combe) at WidCord h conneds with the Dorlet and 

Sometiet 
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Somcrfct canal, sJnd at Semington with tjic Wilts and Berki 
canal. Progreft was firft made m completing^ parts of this 
canal at its eallern end, and in Q£lobcr l^9^9 it was opened 
from Reading toHungcrford *, in July X799thefamc was open* 
ed to Gre&t Bedwin, near the beginning of the fummit : in 
May i8oi, the other end of the line was opened from Bath to 
Deviaes. The company were authorifed to raife^Si 0,000 /« 
befides a farther fum by the laft afl: ; the original (hares were 
X20 /. each, Cut a great number of defaulters appeared among 
the fubferibers) and thofe remaining being called on for 
17/. 4/. on each, made the amount of thefe old fhares 
137 /. 4 'lid. each, before the a£l of 41 Geo. III. reftrained 
any further calls on their (liares, and created a new fet of (hares 
of the amount of 60 /. each. The (hares df feveral difeontented 
proprietors were direded to be purchafed. This canal palTes 
through Sydney-gardens neai Bath, which are laid out and ap- 
propriated to pleafuiablepirties like our Vauxhall gardens. A 
canal paffing through nearly this tra£f of country was propofed 
in 1754. The new (hares in 1802 bore a premium, iiotwith- 
(landing no intered is to be received on them until the line is 
completed, which was required by the (irft a£l to be done in 
1806. Some years ago it was propofed to extend a branch of 
the Bafingdokc canal to join this at Hampftead : in 1 796 there 
was an intention of extending this canal by the fide of the Avon 
to Briftol. 

140. Ketley Canal. The general direflion of this canal, 
or water-level, is about £. i originally it was about xi mile in 
length, in the county of Salop j its objeils are the conveyance 
of coals, iron-ore, and lime-ftone, the export of heavy iron 
goods, &c. It was contrived by Mr. William Reynolds, and cut 
in 1788 at the foie expenfe of Meflrs. William Reynolds and 
Co. and in the year J793, i mile and 188 yards ot this level 
at Its eail cfid were fold to the Shrewlbury company, and made 
p irt of their canal. 

141. Kiytnghan^Len.tel. In the year 1802, a furvey was 
made for a navigation, and drainage -cuts, from the HumJbCr 
river at Stone- cieek, to Roofs-bndge and Owftwick-carr gate, 
in the Eafl-Riding of Yoik(hire, the eftimated expenfe being 
1500/. the canal was propofed to pafs near the town of 
Keyingham, its objc£ls being the import of coals, &c. and the 
export of agricultural articles. 

142. Kidwelly Canal. '|'hc length of this canal is about 
3( miles, in Caeimartlienfinrc, in South Wales, it ii> the pri- 
vate property of Mr. Keymer x its obje£);^s the export of lime 
and coals. 

143. liACrAN Navigation i ^ Irdapid ). This navigation Is 
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t^bllihed with tfic view of facilitating the working of the 
^^ifollieries with which it conne^s ; public money was advanced 
^r/to complete it between 1753 X77 ®j amounting to 40,304/. 

* 144. Lancastlr Gaijal- Acts 32, 33, 36 and 40 Qjro. 

III. General direftion nearly S. for 75! miles in the counties 
of Weftmoreland and Lancaller; its objefts arc the inter- 
change of the limc-ftone of the northern parts, for the coals and 
cannel of the fouthern parts of the line, the fupply of Lancafter 
and Prefton, &c. it is to conneft with the fea at GlalTon Dock 
by a cut of 4 miles from Galgate' on the line of the canal ; it 
croiTes the Loync .ird Pjbble rivers, but without connefting 
with them, and it likewife pafles under the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal. This canal is 7 feet deep, the bo'its are 56 feet long and 
14 feet wide, carrying 60 tons. There are tvio tunnels, one at 
Hincafter near Leven’s Park of about 800 yard'* long, and 
another through the Whittle Hills near Chorley. At Lancafter 
there is a nioft fiirpiiling aqueduft bridge 51 feet high, over 
the Loyne river, coiififting of 5 arches of 70 feet fpan each. 
There are otlier aquedufls over the Ribble at Piefton, the Wyre 
‘at Garftang, the Beeloo near Bethorn, &c. and it is pafled on 
an aqueduft 60 feet high near Bark-mill, not f.ir from Wigan, 
by the Leeds and Liverpool cmal. Thq comprfny is authorifed 
to raife 414,000/. in 100/. (liares, and 200,006/. more ih 
fliarcs of 30/. each. In July 1796, the laft arch of the Lan- 
cafter aqueduft was completed: m Scpt«mber 1805, it was 
Hated that the fliares divided i /. per cent. From Bolton to 
Lancafter and thence to Prtfton it was opened in November 
1797, and in a few years after the whole of the long level was 
completed. In June 1803, the Whittle tunnel was com- 
pleted, and li mile of th^ rail-way, fo that coals pafted 
from Weft Houghton to Bramber-bridgt, and in 1805, the re- 
mainder of the rail-way was opened for conveying coals to 
Prefton, Lancafter, 8cc. At Heft: this canal pafles along dole 
to the fea beach. 

14^. Lark River. This river ^omctlmes called the Mll- 
denhall) has its courfe nearly'S.'B.^or about 22 miles in the 
county of Suftblk, after Ikirtnig the bounds of Cambridge for 
fomc miles. It is generally very Ihort of water in the autumn. 
In 1789, this river was propofed to be crofted by the Bifhop- 
ftortford and Wilton intended canal; and in 1802 it was pro- 
pofcj^jto be joined at Bury St. Ldmund’s by the Stowmarket and 
Siffyf^il^way. , 

Lea Rive% AQs 12 Geo. 11 . and 7, 19, and 45 
GeiO'. III. General cireftion alj^oft north for about 2&;iniles 
between the counties of Middlefex and Eftex and in Heitf6rd> 
Hiire ; its objefts are the fupply of Hertford and all thipi fiir- 
f<i^nding county with coals, dcjJs, &c. and the export of farm- 
ing 
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ing produfts, of which malt from Ware forms a confiderable 
part. At Bromley near Bow it connefts with the Limehoufe , 
canal, and near Hoddefdon it is joined by the Stort river. 
In 1772, and again in 1802, this river was propofed to be join- 
ed at Waltham- Al)bey by the London and Waithani-Abbey, 
with another jundioii therewith at Lee-briilge ^ and in J792, 
it was propofed to be joined at Hertford by the Leicctter and 
London canal. Several years ago the Biggie! wade and Hertford 
canal was propofed . to join this river at lieitford. Between 
Hertford and Ware, the New River or aquedu£l for the fup- 
ply of London, has its rife, partly out of the chalk hills, and 
partly by a feeder out of this river, and purfucs its devious 
courfe for near 40 miles. This great work wa> beg’^n by Sir 
Hugh Middleton in 1608 ; in 1773, James Sharp fuggefted 
the making of tlic New River navigable, and continuing it by 
a level cut to the Thames near Reading. In 1803, Mr. John 
Rennie was employed by government to furvey the lower part 
of the courle of the Jam River, and to conftruft emb^riLments 
•acrofs, for filling this extenfive vale with water in cafe of an 
invafion : the gates intended to produce thefe cdccls, are veil 
fels that can on tlie Ihoiteil: notice be floated to and funk in their 
proper places, to Hop the water, as before defcribtd. 

147. Leathtrhead and Thames Ratl-way^ In 1 80 1, it was 
propofed to make a rail-way from a bafon to be made on the 
banks of the Thames, 111 Weft Moulfey (oppofite Sunbury) 
to the town of Lcatherhead in Surry, through the parifhes of 
Walfton, Cobham, Stoke-Dawbernon, Little Bookh«m, Great 
Bookham, and Fetchaiij. 

148. Lee Rivlr, [Lilaml.) For improving the navigation 
of this river, the Iiifh parliament between 1753 and 1770^1 
granted 2,000 /. 

149. Lrrus and Liverpool Canal. Arts 10, 23, 30, and 
34 Geo. III. General dire(Slion between N. £. and £. by a 
very crooked courfe of 130 miles in the counties of L.incalter 
and York ; it crofTcs the grand ridge by a tunnel, near Colnejt 
and at Red-Mofs and Afpule crofles the JIaflingden and Liver- 
pool branch of the grand lidge.* Its objeds are a communica-* 
tion between the ports of Liverpool and Hull, the export of the 
immeiife {lores of coals, caniiel, andlimc-flone, that are found 
on parts of its courfe, and the fupply of the great towns thereof 
with the agricultural produ<^ls of the intermediate country. At 
Brier’s-mill it connefls with the Douglas navigation (now^j^ 
longing to this company, by«a purchafe under 23«Geo. QL) 
near Bark-mill not far from Wigan it erodes the Lancaflar. canals 
(but is 60 feet above it on an aquedu£l-bridge). At Church it 
^nnedls wlfh the llailingden canal, at Skipton with Tbanet'^ 
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eaiuil^ and at Wlndhill with the Bradford canal. From this 
canal there is a cut to Ighton*hill collieries, another t6 Althain 
eiollieries ; and proviflon is made for cuts to be made by the 
jeatl of Balcarras and Mr. Bhuttleworth b,itwcen their coal-works 
and the line. 'Fhe whole lockage is 840 i feet by 91 locks, 
which arc each 70 ft<t in length, and 15 ^ feet in width i the 
breadth of the canal at top is 42 fett, and it is 4i fc'ct deep in 
water. At Leeds there is a fiiic bafon, and ther^ arc fpacious 
Warelioufcs belonging to this company at the north-caft corner 
of Liverpool town, and it was intended in 1801, to conltruft a 
new bafon from the North Graving-Dock on this canal, to the 
top of Plumbe-ftreet. At Foulridge there is a tunnel of 1030 
yards in leiv- " and 23 yards below tlie highcil point of the 
hill ; the fod ot whicji proved fo very lou^'*, that only 700 
yards could be worked under-ground, the remainder was obliged 
to be opened from above, from 10 to 20 yards deep, and 20 to 
30 yaids wide at the top, although it was fupported with im- 
rneiifc labour and expenfeby timbers to prevent its fidling, until 
the tunnel arch wa'^fotmed, which is 18 feet high and 17 feet 
wide within-fide ; it is aiched with ftone. At Furnloy near 
Burnley, there is another tunnel. At Cottingicy below Bingley, 
and near G irgrave, there aie confiderable aqueduct bridges over 
the Ayre river, and feveral Icflcr ones in different places. In 
1 770, the eaftern end of the line was completed from Leeds to 
Itelme-brldge, a diftance of 33*. miles ; about the end of 1794 
this was extended to near Foulridge. May l, 1796, the FouU 
ridge tunnel was completed and the line ‘opened to Burnley. 
In May 1801, the Furnloy tunnel was finiflicd, and the naviga- 
tion extended to F.nficid within 4* miles of Blackburn ; and in 
July 1801, the AUhanfi branch was opened. The wcltcrn tnll 
of the line was begun as early as the other, and in 1770 the 
fame was opened from Liverpool to the Douglas old navigation 
at Newborough, a8 miles; .»nd on Jpth Oftober J774, the 
prefent navigatign was completed to Wigan. This company 
was authorifed to raifc 600,000/. the amount of fharcs 100/. 
About 17949 a branch of the Manchcltcr Bolton and Bury was 
propofed to join this canal at Rcd-Mof$ near Wigan. In Sep- 
tember 1802, it was propofed to make a branch from this canal 
near Wigan to Bridgewater’s canal at Pennington ; alfo a branch 
or rail-way from it to Low-hall collieries. 

150. Leiccsteu Navigation. Afl8 3i, 34, (for Afliby 
CanaQ and 37 Geo. 111 . General direction about fouth, fol- 
.lowing nearty the courfe of the Soar River, for 14 miles in the 
county of Letceiler ; its objects are the fupply of Lciceder with 
goals, deaL, and general inerchandiae, the export of coals and 
iimeftone from the mines on its branches, and the farming pro» 

fi du£ift 
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ljufts of the country. From the hsfon at Loughborouglt^ it' 
ratl-way branch of 2^ miles, and a rife of 185’fect e^enda'Wtft^ 
ward to a bafon at Fore(l>lane, at the eaft end of the Cliam<« 
wood Foreft water-level. From the weft end of the water-lwel, 
a rail-way extends of a mile further to Cloud 5 *-hill ^me- 
works, and there connects, or very nearly fo, with a branch of 
the AQiby-dc-la-Zouch canal 1 there is afliort rail-way branch 
of fix chains to Barrow-hill lime -works. In December 1793 * 
the part of the line between Loughborough and Sielby, near 
Mount Sorrel, was opened, and in February 1794 the rc^ 
mainder of the fame to Leiceftcr was opened. The company 
was authorifed to raife 84,000/. 

15 1, Leicejler and London Canal. About the year 1792 
printed propofals and a plan were circulated for a canal from 
the Leiceftcr, intended as a rival to the Grand JunQion, and 
to form the fliortett communication between London, Liverpoolf 
Hull, and Lynn, and the intermediate large trading towns, 
mines, &c. 

152. Leicfstcr and Melton-Mowbrat Navigation* 
Acts 3 1 and 40 Geo. Ill- General direftion nearly £. following 
the courfes of the Wreak and Eye rivers, for about 12 miles, ix| 
the county of Lei teller ; its objefts are the fupply of Melton 
Mowbray with coals, deals, 8cc. and the export of the farming 
produfts of the country. The company were authorifed to 
raife 40,000 /. 

I<; 3 , LlK^rPTFRSHIPE AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UnION 

Canal. Acts 33 and 45 Geo. III. General direaicn nearly 
S.E. by a crooked courlc of 43 J miles in the counties of 
Leicefter and Northampton ; its obje£ts are the formation of a 
junction between London, Hull, and Lynn; the fupply of the 
country through which it pafl'cs with coals, deals, &c. and the 
export of farming produfls 9 it is to connect at Northampton 
w ith a rail-way branch of the Grand Juiiftioii. There are four 
tunnels on this line, viz. at Foxton, of 1056 yards in length; 
atKcImarfti, of 990 yards in length 5 at Saddington, of 880 
yardb iii length, and at Oxenden, of 286 yards in length. On 
Oxenden and Kclmarfli brooks arc the aquedufts for the fupply 
over the fummit-levcl, bUt flood-waters alone are to be taken. 
There arc a great number of fmall aquedufis over the ftreatns 
which It pafles. In March 1800, the tunnel at Saddington w^ 
finifhed, and the line opened from Leiceftcr to Gumley, a AiU 
tance of 1 7 miles ; but fmall progrefs appears to have beeja Cnee 
made with the other three tunnels, and the remafnder of tli4 
line, intended to form the union. By the firft aft the company 
were authorifed to raife 300,000 /. fliares 100 /. each ; Ae latt 
ad was for varying fomc parts of the line and amending Ac 
former one. About the year 1793, Uppingham canal was 
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in odAtmplation, and its jundiion with this canal is provided 
fctr. in the iird aA. 

■ 'lid- EOMiNSTER Canal. Afts 31 and 36 Geo. 
General dire£l:ion nearly W. by a crooked courle of 45^ miles 
'in the counties of Worcefter, Salop, and Hereford; its objefta 
are the fiipply of Leomiiidcr and the country with coals from 
the Pinfax mines near its eaflern end, and the export of iron, 
lime, and agricultural produfta. At Pinfax is a tunnel of 3850 
yards, and the other at Soufnant is 1250 yarclbi in length. 
There are confiderable aqueduft-bridges over the Rea river at 
Knighton, over the Teme at Woferton, and over the Lugg at 
Kingiland. In July ( 796 the difficult tunnel at Putnal-field in 
Soufnant was finiflied, and in November 1796, near 20 miles 
of canal, from Mamblf coal-works to the town of Leominflcr 
were opened, and coals, which before fold there at is. 6 d. 
per cwt. were at once reduced to 9^.6pcr cwt. ! On the ifl 
of June 17971 entrance of the canal from the Severn was 
opened : fmee which confifcrablc progref> has been made in 
the works : in May 1805, the Piiifix mining company was pro- 
pofed, for opening new coal and iron mines near that place, 
on the line of the canal, which was expedled to facilitate, its 
completion. The Lcominfler company have been authoriftd ta 
raife 3 70,000 /. About the year 1794, the Welflipool and Leo-, 
minltcr canal waspropoied to join this at Woferton. 

155. Liffey Rivi h, f Inland. ) The diredion of this river 
is nearly welt, in Dublin county, from the Bay of Dublin to 
the entrance bafon of the Grand Canal in Dublin city. In 
1800 it was propofed to avoid the bar at the mouth of the 
Li/K’y, by cutting a new channel or canal for fhips from Dun- 
Icary to Ringilcad dock ; it waa alfo propofed to make Dalkey 
found a fafe harbour, and to make a cut from thence to the 
Grand Canal bafon ; the bill for this purpofe wa^ paifed by the 
commons, but was rejeded by the houfc of lords. 

1 56. Limliiouse Canal The diredion of this canal is 
about N.£. for 1 mile in the county of Middlefex ; its objed 
is to fliorten^hc navigation between the Lea river and the port 
of London, by avoiding the circuit round the Ifle of Dogs. 
This canal was cut at the expenfe of the city of London, in an 
early part of the prefent reign. In 1773 a cut from the intend- 
ed London and Waltham-Abbey canal was intended to join this 
nearLimchoule church. 

157. Limerick Canal, (Ireland.) This canal was cut 
near 40 yedtsago from the towntof Leitrim to a morafs within 
a Ihort diftance, for the purpofe of bringing turfs, to fupply the 
town of Limerick with fuel. 

157- Lt/keesri 
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H8. Lijkeard Canal. In 1777, Mr. Edmund LeftcK pilu. 
pofed a canal, or rather a fyflem of water-levels and inclined- 
planes, from the tide-way in the Looe river, at Sand-placc in 
Morval to I 3 .irk-mill-bridgc in St. Clear. - The eftimate iVas 
17,500 A / the objeflis, the carrying up of lime and fea-fand fcr 
manure, and exporting corn, &c. 

159. London Canal. In July 1802, a furvey was made for a 
canal, about in a weft direftion, for near 7 miles, in the coun- 
ty of Middicfex ; commencing in the London Docks, (and 
thereby communicating with the Thames river,) to pafs Weft's- 
gardeiis, the mount in White-chapel road, -and Bethnal -green 
New road, acrofs Hackney road, through Middlefex-placc acrofs 
Kiiigfland load, near Iron-mongers* alms-houfes, to pafs north 
of Ijady Lumley’s alms-houfes at Hoxton, acrofs the city road 
below the turnpike-gate, acrofs Gofwell-llreet, fouth of Gof- 
\Vell-place, acrofs St. Jolin's-ftrctt, north of Taylor*s brew- 
houfe, under the field fo'ith of the New-river head, over the 
valley at Bapniggc-wells, aemfs (Cray’s Inn-lane at the weft cor- 
ner of the Welih Chaiity-fclioo), icrofs the New road to the 
calt corner of Bodfoicl nurfeiy, acroL Tottenham court road 
between St. James’s iiuryin'i^-ground and the New-river refer- 
voir, paft the fronts of the (.^^‘en*s-hcdd and Artichoke public 
houfe, and acrols the Ldi^waie road to the bafou of the Grand 
Jun£lion canal at Paddington, the rife in this diftance being 
about 90 feet. The great number of bridges required, the 
pafling of the field near Iflington full of water-pipes in all di- 
reftions, belonging to theNcw-rlver compiny, by anarch un- 
der the fame, 'and a large emnankment or iqueduft bridge near 
Bagnigge-wells, were diflicu.iits in the way of this projeft^ but 
to which the fubfcription lor ihit's (which almoft immediately 
filled to the amount of 4oo,oooA) would have been equals 
had not the inability of the Grand Jundion company to.funiifii 
the water* ncceflary for the lockage, and the oppolicion of 
feveral powerful land owners, on account ot its making feme 
sikepiitions neceilary in their building projects, fruftrated the 
feheme altogether for the prefent. The Wellcrn branch of 
fhe Grand Junction was in contemplation at tlie time this 
catmr wns* intended, and water was propofed to be obtained 
the Thames for this canal, the Colne millers 
huS&*itUUfortun;afdy in 'their power to prevent any being ob- 
thjt river. After the oppofing interefts were found 

S ^ftrong to leave any profpcctb of carrying this canal, a ffint 
Vt wis i)ia(k to accoinphflf a rail-way, through^ nearly the 
^ ilo better fuccefs. In' 1773, Mr. Robert 

^ a furvey for the city of London, and reedm- 

^ fi{ from the Lea jriver at Lee-bridge, to 

^ ^ near 
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fame fpot which the Grand Jundion bafon nowoccu* 
files at Paddington: it was intended as branches eafl: and weft 
OT the London and AVahham-Abbey canal. 

160. London Lynn and Norwich* In 1785, Mr. John Phi* 
liph endeavoured to call the public attention to a canal between 
tie Oufe river at the port of Lynn, and the Thames river at 
L mr-houlc with a branch to the Yare river at Norwich. He 
ftited that he could execute this canal, 36 feet wide, and 4I 
feet deep, for 200,000/.; and that 28,000 oak trees, to be 
planted on the banks of this canal, will, in 50 years, repay atl 
its expenfes within 60,000/. In 1802, an effort was made to 
revive this or a limilar feheme, and to be denominated the North 
JiOiidon Canal. 

1 61. London and Waltham^ Abbey* In 1773* engineer 
was employed by the city of London to furvey the line for a 
canal between the centre of the quarters in Mooriieldsy London, 
to the river Lea at Waltham-Abbey ; a diflance of 14 miles, 
almoft in a north diredion ini^the counties of Middlefex and 
Hertford. The width was to be 60 feet, and depth 4^ feet $ 
the whole expenfe was eibmated at 98,229/4 In 1 802, this or a 
limilar fcheme feems to have been in contemplation, but to join 
the Thames near Bell-wharf in Shadwell initead of the Lime* 
houfe cut. 

162. Looe River. The general dire£lIon of this navigation 
is nearly N. for about 3^ miles on the fouth coaft of Cornwall ; 
its objeAs are the carrying up of coals, and fea-fand as manure, 
and the export of agricultural produdis. 

163. Loughborough Navigation. Aft 16 Geo. III. — 
General direction nearly S. for about 9 miles, following the 
courfe of the Sour river, except in the laft mile, which is a 
new cut \ at the bafon, 300 yards from its fouth #end, it is 
joined by the line of the Lciccfter navigation and by the Cham* 
wood-Foreft rail-way branch belonging thereto. Its objefts 
are as various as the trade of the Trent, and the wants of 
Leicefter and other great towns; it forms alfopartof the line of 
communication which the l^iqsfterOni^ and Northamptonihiru 
Union canal is to open, 

164. Louth Navigation. The general direftion of this 
navigation is nearly S.W. for 14 miles in the county of Lin# 
coin ; its objefts are the fupply of Louth, and the adjaceni 
country with coals, deals, &c. and the export of farming pro- 
duce. The eftimateuf expenfe was 15,600/. 

165. JicfyNB River. The gftneral direftion of this river 

(fometimes called the Lone) is nearly N.E. for about 7 miles in 
the county of Lancafter ; its objeft is the foreign trade of Lan« 
cafter, particularly in 8 branbh of die 
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Lancaller canal is to conneft vi^ith it at GlalTon, ^herc a fpa^ 
cious wet-dock is intended. With 99030 inhabitants; thb 
river commences in the Irilh fea at Sunderlanc| pointy andter« 
minates at Lancafter old bridge, fome dillance below Mr. Reit- 
nie*s famous aqueduct bridge over this river. It appears,«tlfiit 
ill the year 1799, 52 veflels cleared out of this river for the 
Welt Indies with 1 1,669 tons of goods in more than 90,000 
packages, worth 2 ^ millions Iterling. In October 1799, it 
was in contemplation to conilrud a fp.icious dock at Thsrn- 
bufh for large (hips, with a canal from thence of 6 milejs in 
length through Glaflbu-dock, and nearly up to the to^v^ of 
Lancafter, to be wide and deep enough for the Lirgeft velTcli 
that trade to that place. 

166. Lynn River. The general direfticn of this river (feme- 
times called the Lenne, the Nar, or the Setchy) is nearly S.E. 
by a crooked courfe of about 15 miles in the county of Nor/blk; 
itsobjeds are the import of coals, deals. See. and the expoUt of 
farming produce. 

167. Maidenhfad and IJleivyrih. In 1 7 70, engineers weretrm- 
jdoyed by the city of London, to furvey the line of a canal f|oni 
the Thames at Ifleworth, to the fame 1 ivi r again below Bolttr's- 
locknear Taplow-mill, about i mile above Maidenhead-brilge, 
and at the lower end or termination of the 3d diftrift of ‘the 
Thames and Ills navigation ; the length of this line islipl 
miles with a rife of 7 1 J feet. The oanal wis propofed to l 4 50 
feet wide and 4 deep, with cuts to thc'rhames at Windfor,hnd 
nearLaleham \ the cftiniate ofcxpetife was 47,885 /. A bilhvas 
brought into pailiameiu, but the oppolition of the land owiers 
proved fatal to it \ although, as ipptars, that the length of the 
rivi r-navigation ib 3 7 ;; miles mlhis iliilance, and greatlyobttiift- 
cd by (hallows. In 1791, this fJicnie was revived, an^ in 
1794, engineers were employed to revife this line. The oils 
at lirli propofed were \ d, per ton per mile on all articles ; out 
of thi5 icvenuc, it w ib propofed t® improve the river navig<:ioxi 
between Mortlake ami Bolter^s-Iock : and to raife the nece ary* 
fums on life annuities, fo that ai^er a fund was eftablifliei for 
repairs and management, the canal might at length become Free 
for the public ufe. At Boltei^d-lock the Reading and Mai en- 
head canal was propofed to join this canal, by which the naviga- 
tion from London weft ward w^ouid have been ainaziiglj 
fliortcned and improved. 

168. Manchester Ashton a^d Oldham Can^l. i&s 
32, 33,38, 40, and 45 of Gc<f. III. Central direflion n arljr 
E, for about 7 miles in the counties of Lancafter and Cheflire; 
its objedtb are tlie fupply of Manchefter and Stockport vith 
coals, cannel, (lone, lime, &:c. and forming part of ini ind- 
cd dire£l communication between Liverpool, Maocliefter, and 

lull. 
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by meins of the Huddersfield and other canals $ by 
iMaiCkS of Its Duckcnfieid branch it communicites with the Peak** 
,, cand. This canil is 33 ftct wide at top, 15 feet at 

bottom, a*ul 5 feet deep in water, 'in s company were autho- 
rifee b) tPe firll 4 adls to lailc 170,000/,, and a further fum 
by the lall: aft-; amount of fhiies 100 /. The line ot this canal 
urdscompltted betwt cn M niche (Itr^uid Afhton about the end of 
the rear 1796, and in Jinunry 1707, the Stockport brinch was 
opeied. In 1 802, the fhares 1*1 tl is ti)nct rn were 20 /. below p ir. 

159. MANCHlalER BoLION AND BukY ^"'aNAI . Aftj> 
and 41 Geo. Ill — GentiaJ dircftio 1 !N W . for ibout 1 1 miles 
in tlie county of Laneadei ; its obj elo uc i commiiiieation 
between the great manuf ifturiiy tov ns of 'JSx i». eli^i , I'olton, 
and Bui y, and the c*irr igc of tills ml ni^ieles for 

thci lupply, and foiming pau < 1 fli^ ne ot con muiiication 
between Man^ltefter and the heeds nul 1 .verpool eiinl. 'Ihis 
conpany wtort authorifcd by tin n nrll ift to nil 97,roo/., and 
a father fum by thclite ai!:l. About 1794, it w s in eontem- 
platon to make a brinch wcltwird from Boston, to conneft 
witl the Leeds nid Lnerpool einil. In 1^96, it was propof- 
ed to extend a branch fioir the bifon in S illoicl pnifli to Old- 
fieli-lane in that town, and, in i'"99, it\/is 111 contcmpla- 
tionto build an aqucducl: o\ei the Irwell, and eonneft 

thiscaiial with Bndgew uei’s eniik 

170. Markli-Wliguion C^ml. Aft t 2 Gio. III. 
Gcrcral dirtdion neirly N. foi diout 11 miles in the Eall 
Ridng of Yorklhirc, its objcfts ire the coniey'ince of coals, 
dcak, 5 cc. to Market-Wu^htoii ind the furiounding country, 
the xport ot farming piociucta, and the bette* dr image of the 
fen ands through which it p liLs. 

i;i. Maugan CaiuiL In 1775, a narrow canal was cut 
of dor 7 miles in length ; from Port Mawgan near 'Frenance 
on tie N.W. coall ot Cornw all, to w itliin 3 miles of St. Co- 
lunn Major; it wasiuteiKhd for bringing up coaU and fca-fand 
for Tianure, and for carrying down china-ltone and clay, but 
levcal of the adventurer^ bein^ ruined, the feheme was aban* 
dond. 

T/2. Medina River. The direftion of this navigation Is 
foun, and nearly ftraight for 4^ miles, in the Ifle of Wight ; 
its »bjeft is the lupply of Newport and the ccntial parts of 
the (land with coals and other articles. 

173. Medwat River [lower dijhtcl) Afts 32 and 42 
Gca III. ^General direftion nesrly S-W. for about 27 miles 
by s bending courfe in the county of Kent ; its objefts arc the 
import of coals, deals, and otlier articles, and the export of 
Kenltfii-Rag lime-ftone, fullers-earth, farmuig produce, &c. 
Neal its northern termination^ it connefts with the call Swale 
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cr tide-way pafTagCi of about 15 miles in length fouth of Shep«K 
py ifland, conneSing with the Thames near Whitflable \ andy 
at Nicholfoii’s (hip-yard in Sttood it is joined by the Thames 
arid Medway canal. 

1 74. Medway River {upper dyiriff ). The general dire&ion 
of this part of the river is S.W. for about 12 miles in the 
county of Kent ; its obje£ts are the import of coals, deals, &c* 
and export of lime-ftone, fuller^-earth, farming-produce, &c. 

Medwty and Rcther. In 1801, a furvey was made for a 
canal from the Rotlu r river to the Stour river at Canterbury, 
with a branch lo the Medway riv(‘r at Yalden-lees, through the 
count’ of iSiiilex *iul Kent ; its ohjefts were the fupply of 
the intCiior co iiury with coals and other articles, the export 
of timbr'' and fiiirni c; piodu'H.s, anil fo^rp'ng a communication 
between the loutii ( ad di. R)c-haibuur «ind the Thames 
river, &c. 

175. Mfnai Snu r This (Ir i^nt feparates Anglefca 
from North Wale-j, and has iivVil/ a N.l^. direftion for 
about 16 miie"» tlnough which the tide fl »ws. In 1801, and 
1802, it was in contc-inplation to build .1 cafl-iion biidgc over 
this (freight at bvselly locks near Portliadhavy f cny not far 
from Bangor. 

176. Mers/y Ikweli N. Afts 7 Geo. 1 . 

and 34 Geo. 111 . General dheJion is neaily cad by i crooked 
courfe of 50 miles in the county of Lancaitcr, and (kirting the 
county of Chedcr •, its obje£ls are mod important, particulaily 
in the immenfe trade between Liverpool and Mancheder, and 
Hull, alfo by four difllrcnt routes acir*fs the gund-ndge ; the 
navigations immediate y coiincdiing wdtli it are, at Eircimere- 
port in Nethcrpool, wIilfc it is joined by the Ellcfmere canal ^ 
at Wedon by the Weaver iiv^r; at Runcorn- Gap, and again 
at Mancheder, by Bridge water’a canal, belldes being crolled 
theieby on B. itoii aqueduft 5 at Fiddlcrs-fcrry, and alfo at 
Sankey Brook, by the Saiikcy canal ; and at Mancheder, near 
the jun£lion of Mcdlock Brook, ,by the Blanche der BoJton and 
Bury canal. The famous M et docks at Liverpool are an append- 
age to the Merfey navigation, and are indetd a part of that 
river, fi mi not b big excavated in folid ground, M'here houfes 
formerly dood as they did on the (ite of the London Docks ; 
but all o^ ‘hem, except the old Dock, which was a natural 
creek or pool, '^avc been formed in the front of the town, by 
embankments in the river, which is here 4 of a mile wide. In 
1797 the tolls in thefc dockstamounted to upwards*of 13,300/. 
annually, and their yearly expenfes to 5, 100 A but a debt of 
113,419 A dill remained on them. ^ 

177. Monkland Canal. The general aire£t!on of this 
canal is nearly eaft, for about iii miles in the county of La- 

• nerk 
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Herk^'in Scotland $ its objefls are the Aip^ty of Glafgow^ 
PstSey, Arc. with eoals ftom Monkland collieriesi and the ex^ 
|Knt of farming produAs. 

‘178. Monmouthshire Canal* A£ts 32, 37, and 42 
Geo* III. — ^'Fhc general dire£tion of this compound of canals 
and rail-ways is nearly north, for 17^ miles, in the counties of 
Monmouth and Brecknock in South Wales ; its obje£l: is the 
export of coals, lime, and iron from the country through which 
it pafles ; near Pontypool it is joined by the Brecknock and 
Abergavenny canal, at Pill-Gwenlly it joins to the Sirhowy 
tram-road (by means of the Ufke river), and at Count-y-Billa 
farm, and at Rifca, it joins the fame again by different branches 
belonging to this company. In Ftbrurry 1796, the canal was 
completed from the TJfcke to Pontypool, ana in the fame year 
the Beaufort Branch was completed. This company were 
authorifed by their different arts to raife 275,330/. 111 100/. 
Blares: in 1802 thefe divided 2/. i 2J‘. 6//. each annually $ it 
is provided, that after the profits amount to 10 per ant, and 
1000/. is accumulated as a fund, the tolls are to h'* reduced, 
firft on coals, fo as to keep the profits within th.it amount. 

179. MoNTGOMERY^HIRIi Canal. Art 34 Gco. III. Ge- 
neral dirertion nearly S.W. for 27 in the county of Sa- 
lop, and of Montgomery in Nortli Wales; its objerts are the 
fupply of the country with lime, the export of its farming pro- 
durts, and of coals, Hate, freefone, irony lead, &c. iiom dif- 
ferent parts near the line : it connerts with the Severn river at 
WeMhpooI. In Aiiguft 1797, iri miles of the canal were 
finiihed and opened from the F.llcfmerc branch to Garthmill 
near Berriew. The company were authorifed to raife 9^,000/. j 
the amount of each fliare 1 00 /. 

180. Neath Canal. Arts 31 and 38 Gco. III. — The 
general dirertion of this canal is iic.-irly N.W. for about 14 
miles in the county of Glamorgan in South Wales; its objert 
is the export of coals, iron, limC-ffonc, &c. from the mines 
and works near the line. Tliis company were authorifed to 
raife 359O00/. ; they arc authorjfed to make rail-way branches 
to any place within 4 miles of die line, by confent of the land- 
owners. In 1 798 this canal was nearly finifhed, e^ccept about 
two miles at the lower end. 

181. Neath River. The general dirertion of this navi- 
gation is nearly N. for about 4 miles in the county of Glamor- 
gan, in Sopth Wales : its chief objerts are the fifpply and 
trade of Neath, and the export df the coals and iron brought 
down by the canals. 

182. N^n River {lower dijlriif). Arts Geo« IL, and 34 
Geo. III. General dirertion about S.W. by a very crooked 
courfc of nearly 75 miles in the counties ot Cambridge and 

Huntingdon^ 



ttujttidt;don« and &irting diofe of Idncoln and Konbamptos* * 
As all the men, and all drains almoft in the £eaa in die country 
through which this river paflesp are embanked^ on both fide$p , 
knd owing to the deficiency of fall are atmofl dill water^ there 
is a CTeac number of fmaller navigable branches iuterfeding and 
cromng each other in all direflions. The powers of the cojQfi-* 
tnUfioners under the abov6 9 L& 9 , extend only about 30 miles 
downwards to Peterborough bridge ; the navigations through 
die fens are preferved by the fen corporation iii maintaining 
their drainage works. 

183. Nbn RiveRi (upper Jjfinff.) The general direflioa 
of this navigation is nearly S.W. for about 23 miles in North* 
faamptonlhre; its obje£^s are the fuppiy of Northampton and 
the {tnrounding country with coalsp deals, &c. and the export 
of agricultural produ&ionb* The communication between 
Lynn, London, Liverpool, Manchcftcr, &c. which it now 
clFeAs is alfo important. 

New River. See Lea Riven 

184. Ne*ioark and Bottetford. In 1 793, a r# lal was inten<K» 
ed from the Dsan river at Newark to the long level of the 
Grantham canal at Stain with. In the Grantham, 33 Geo* 
III., the tolls are provided that are to be paid at the jun&ioa 
of thefe canals. 

x85. Niwcajile and Carltjle. In 1 795, an engineer furveyed 
the line for a canal from the Tyne river at Newciftle to the 
Eden river at Carlifle, through Durham, Northumberland, and 
Cumberland, crofling the grand ridge for a connexion between 
the eaft and weft feas \ and having a collateral branch of nar- 
row canal and indlined-planes to the elevated mining diftri&s 
of Weardale and Teefdale forefts, &c. the eftimate being 
355,067/. 

1 85 . Newcqftle and Haydon-Bridge, In 1796, and again ^in 
March 1802, it was in contemplation to make a canal nearly 
following the courfe of the Tyne river, between Newcaftle and 
tiaydon, in Northumberland and Durham. 

187. Newcaftle and Maryport^ Sonic years previous to tSoi, 
a canal was projedled between the tide«wny in Maryport bar* 
hour and the Tyne river at Newcaftle, croffing the grand ridge, 
and pairing between the two feas, through Cumberland atl4 
Durham. 

1 88. Newcastle (under^line) Cakal. Aft 35 Geo«, IIL 
General direftion nearly weft, by a very bending courfe^ of 3 
miles in the county of Stafford : its objc£ts are the orinmng of 
Caldon lime for manure, and the export of coals and Utmtug 
produfts : it is confiderably elevated. It was completed in a 
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thne after the zSt was obtainedi tlie compefly beifl| 
^t&Aorifcd tonnle lOjOooAs the amount of lharet is only 50?! 
^ \eacb. 

189. Newcastle {under-line) Junction Canal. A&$i 

Geo III. General direAion about N.W. for a (hort diftance# 
"in two detached parts, in the county of Stafford; itsobjefts arp 
the export of coals and agricultural produce. This company 
were authorifed to raife lajooo/., the amount of their jCharcs 
being 50 /. only ^ 

190. New Chapel Canal. The general dire&ton of this 
canal is eaft, by a bending courfe of about 3} miles, in the 
"county of Glamorgan, in South Wales ; it is the foie property 
of the owner of the land, and for whofe improvement, by 
draining and otherwiTe, it was principally undertaken. 

191. Newport and Stone, In June 1797, it was propo&d to 
make a canal from the Donnington Wood canal (the marquis 
of Stafford’s) at Pavc-lane, near Newport, by Eccleihall, to the 
Trent and Merfey canal, near Stone, a courfe of about 18 
miles in the coanties of Salop and Stafford, crofling the grand 
ridge ; a branch was propofed to Market-Drayton : its objedk 
was the opening of a direct communication between Shrewf* 
bury, and other places on or near the upper parts of the Severn, 
and the Trent and Merfey canal, for fupplying the intermediate 
country with coals and lime, &c. In 1 765, the Tern-bridge and 
Winsford cknal was propofed, and intended to pafs through 
nearly the fame ground as the middle parts of this canal ; as 
was Alfo the Sandbach on another occafion* 

192. Newry Canal {Ireland^ This canal, from the tide* 
way at Fadham point to the town of Newry, was completed in 
February 1761, by which brigs of 80 or 100 tons burthen can 
come up to Newry ; it was intended to extend this to the 
Blackwater navigation, for conveying the Dungannon and 
Drumglafs coals to Dublin ; and the Irifli parliament, between 
1753 and 1771, granted flifierent Aims for this purpofe;^ 
amounting to 11,434/. 

193. Nith River. The, courfe of this river (fometimes 
called the Nid) is nearly north for about 9 miles between 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright counties, in Scotland ; its objeA 

* u the fupply of Dumfries. 

. 194. Nottingham Canal. ASt Oco. III. General 
dircAiun nearly N.W. by a ernoked courfe of about 15 miles 
in t|b^ Cqunty of Nottingham ; its objcAs are the export of 
cdo# from the feveral mines liear it, and of fanning pro- 
importing lime, deals, &c. In 1802, this canal was 
completed. 

194. Nut* 
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m. Nimmoox Camal. ASt 5$ Oeq. lI!. Geactal 4i-^ 
Teuton neatly N.W. for 5 miles in the eoirnty of Derby & its 
objcd is the export of coals &om the /mines near Ac line* 
Sir Henry Hunloke and Edward hliiUer Mondy, efi|. were 
juthorifed to raife ig^gool. between thelbfelres^ in lOoA^ 
wares j their "profits not to exceed 8 per cent. \ and propiietort: 
of adjoining lands Inay make fide brancheso 

ipiS, Oakhau Canal. Afts 33 and 40 Geo. IIL General 
direAlon nbout S.E., by a crooked courfe of 15 miles^ in the 
counties of Leicefter and Rutland ; its objefis arc Ac fupply 
of Oakumi and Ae country through which it pafle^ wiA 
wals, deals, &c., and the export of agricultural produfts. In 
November 1800, this canal was opened from Melton-Mowbray 
to Saxby bridgCi and in January 1803, the whole was com*^ 
picted. This company was authorifed to raife 86^000/. in 
loo/, {hares. 

197* Ousa River [Lewes lower Navigation)^ ASt 31 
Geo. IIL General dirc£Iion nearly north, for near 9 miles, in 
the county of Suflex ^ its obje£ls are the import of coaIs> 
deals, &c. and the export of farming produfis. 

^98* Ouse River [Lewes upper JNavigation), Aft 30 Geo* 
lu. General direftion nearly north-weft, by a bending courfe 
of about a a miles, in Ae county of Sufiex \ its objefts are Ac 
import of coals, deals, &c. and carrying chalk and manures to 
the lands, and the export of Acir agricultunil produfts. This 
company were authorifed to raife 25,000/. in 100/. Aares^ 
and the works were not to commence until X 0,000 /. of this 
was fubferibed, and 10 per cent, thereon aftually paid : it is to 
that public fpirited and worthy nobleman lord Sheffield that Ac 
country are in a principal degree indebted for bringing about 
this ufeful meafure. In i8ot, it was propofed to niake an 
cxtcnfion of the Surry iron rail-way to Join this navigation at 
liinfield. In l8oa, the navigation was not completed opto 
Hammer brid^ ; but, in the following ycter, it was iaid Aat a 
new aft for further powers for that purppfe was in contem- 
plation. ’ 

ipjp. OusB [great) River. The general direftion of this 
river is nearly S.W., by a crooked courfe of about 84 miles 
in the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bed- 
ford, and Ikirting Suffolk for a ftort diftance : this courfe 
Arough Ac fens being from Ac ttde*way in Lynn-deeps, (a 
miles below Aat town), paft hynn^ Telney, Salter 
Denver-fluice, Rebeck, Little-port-chair, Ely, Harrimere, Hesv 
imtage-fiuice, Erith, and thence by the regulac channel of Ala 
xmr to Bedford. About Ae year 1780, a cut, of aboot li 
mile in kagA^ was made from this river, in WiUjngtoo, to 
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liie twn{nke road in Cbple* where t houfe and coirreniencee 
Smt a wharf were bail! at a great cxpenfe ; btt the confent of 
, ^ proprietor of the Oofe narigatton, who holds it under a 
parricuiar grant from the crown, eotild not afterwards be ob- 
tained forthie cut being ofed as a navigation. In 1785, and 
again in 180s, the London, Lynn, and Norwich canal was pro* 
pofed to join this river at Lynn. Aad in 1792, the Lei- 
cefter and London was propofed to join and crols it at 
Bedford. 

200. OvsB (Zi/r/r) River. This river (often called the 
BranddR) has its courfe nearly eaft, for about 20 miles, be- 
tween the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; its objefts are the 
import of coals, deab, and the escort of agricultural pro- 
dufis. 

20 1. OosE RivEr (Tori). A€t 23 Henry VIII. General 
diredion nearly north-weft for about 48 miles, between the 
Eaft, Weft, and North Ridings and Ainfty Id^rty in Tork- 
ibire} its obje£Is are the trade and fupply of the city of York, 
and of the immenfely populous and trading diftri£ls in the 
Weft Riding. At Goole Bridge it is joined by the Don river } 
at Armyn, ^ the Ayre and Calder navigation ; at Barnby, by 
the Derwent river ) at Selby, by a cut of the Ayre and Calder 
navigation j near Cawood, by the Wharfe river ; and at York, 
by the Fofs river. 

202. Oxford Canal. A£Is 9, 15, 26, 34, and 39, 
Geo. III. General direction nearly north, by a very crooked 
courfe in its northern half, of 91 miles, in the counties of Ox- 
ford, Warwick, and Northampton ; it crollcs the grand ridge 
by a mnnel, and its northern part ikirts along near to it on the 
weftm fide for many miles } its objeds were a communication 
between the nudland canals and the metropolis, (but a much 
nearer route is now opened by the Grai.d-Jundkion canal,) the 
fupply of the northern parts of Oxfordftiire with coals, the ex- 
port of farming produ^s, 8cc. At Woolvercot is a cut of 
about i mile ^longing to the duke pf hlarlborough), by which 
a communication with the Thamcis and Ills navigation at God- 
ftow is cfteAed. At Napton the Warwick and Napton canal 
joins this i and at Braunfton the Grand-Jun£lion canal joins. 
This canal is 28 feet wide at top, 16 feet at bottom, and 4^ 
feet deep. The number of ftonejind brick bridges on this line 
is 188, and of wooden, fwing, draw, and foot Inridges 66.< 
Ths ycifiy-Compton tunnel it 1188 yards kmg, 9} feet wide, 
aSST.xyi met high* At Newfaold it a tunnel up yards long, 
made under the chutch-ySrd and ftreet, 16 feet high, and lol 
feet wide, with a towing-path through it. At Wolfhamcote, 
^o, t^c is a ftwrt tunnel. At Pedlacs bridge neyr Briiddem 
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an tqveduA brid|^ of archea# of M bjCt fpaa e^« ^ 4^ 
Cosfora on tbc Swift lirer^ and at Clifton cm tjbo Atoiii 
others rf two arches each$ at WoUhaincotei Add^borjr, and 
Hampton-Gay^ are other fmaller aquedudf. Tina company 
have been autnorhed to raife, by their different afts, 330^000 /.|* 
the amount of their (hardd is 100 A cach*^ In January tSoQ 
thefe are faid to have fold for 194 /•» and in 180a for ayj /• 
each ; the Grand JumStion company being bound to make up mo 
tolls hereon, to 10,000 A annually, (if the worko are kept m 
order) on condition of diis company taking only certain tolb 
on* goods pafling to or from that canal, and agimpg to widen 
about 35 miles of their canal and locksi tha^kttlLglMs may 
pafs north of Braunfton, whenever the GranAHilliolk com* 
pany (hall require the fame of this and the Covll&y company. 
About the year 179a the Stratford and Crcf>erdy canal was pro* 
pofed to join this at Croperdy ; and, at the fame time, a canal 
from Hampton-Gay to Ifleworth was intended to join this at 
Hampton-Gay. 

003. Parnell’s Canal. This ibort canal, or rather water* 
level, has nearly a north direction for about i a mile in the 
valley north of St. Auftle, (near the fouth coaft of Cornwall) 
one mile above that town $ it commences within an immenfe 
excavation of great depth, and open to day, which has, by thd 
work of ages, Seen made in a rocky hill abounding with tin ore* 
It is tunnelled through the folid rock for Roo yards or Inore, on 
a level to the furface of die hill, and proceeds forwards thereon 
to the top of an inclined plane, of about 50 feet fall, where the 
boats are raifed up an end by a windlafs to (boot out the ore. 
At the bottom of the plane me ore is loaded into carts, to be 
carted to the (lamping-mills. Small fquare-headed boats arc 
ufed, and four or five of them are linked together to be (hoved 
through the tunnel, by means of chains, which are fixed along 
Its fides for that purpofe, and they are afterwards towed along 
the canal to the head of the plane. This canal, tunnel, and 
plane, were made at the expenfe of Mr. Parnell, who owns 
the mine, about the year 1770, before which the ore was 
drawn up to the top edge of th^plt or mine, and carted from 
thence. 

204. Parret Rzvep. The eourfe of this river is nearly^ 
fouth-eaft for about f miles in the county of Somerfet i its 
objeAs* arc the import of epais, and (he export of agricultural ^ 
produ£ts. 

205. Pbax-Forbst Canal. AAs 34, 40, and 4f of Geo. 
ni.-*The general diredlion of tiiis canal and rail-way b nearly 
fouth-eaft for 21 miles in the coundes of Chefter and Derby | 
its principal object is the export of the Peak-Foreft lime, niui 
of coals from th. neighbourhood of tliis canal. The line of 
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miles in lengdi, and of ^ idUnscf (5 mlk»4 
vm Ift s <tut of is mile to Whadf bridee» and a nil^y 
flitodi of H mile to Marple. Over the iSerfej ritar, near 
is a grand aquedud bridm of 3 -arches, each, do feet 
‘‘fean and 78 feet high, the whole height of the ttmdittre being 
&Sr 100 feet, which was bnik in'die year 1799. The works 
were completed on the ill of May 1800. The eonmany were 
authorifed to raife, by the firft ad, 150,000/., eadiiWe being 
too /., whfch'm z8o 2 bore a pretnium of le ptr etnt. 

xcd. PaNTLAiiD Fikth. Hiis fttc^t hss nearly a weft 
diredien between Caithnefs county, at the north-«aftern ex- 
tnemit^ (nJ&|||l 9 knd, and the Orkney illands. The Invernefs 
and ^ort-wHltn canal, now enttmg a great way fonth of this 
for die ufe ornips, is expeded much to leflen die ufe d this firth. 

207. ]^oLBacioK Canal. Ad 37 Geo. UI. General direc- 
tion nearly fouth eaft for about 5 miles in Cornwall ; its objeds 
are the import of coals, and dhe export of ftone and agrieul- 
tural produds. This company may raife 18,000/. in 50/. 
fhares. 

ao8. Poole Harbour. This fpaeious inlet or harbour has 
sieariy a wdft courfe for about 9 miles in the eounty of Dor- 
fet t its objed, befides the general trade and fupply of the 
tiei^boorhood, is the export of a fine potter’s clay found near 
to Corfe Caftle, in the ifle of Purbeck, and paving-ftones and 
free-ftone from thenee. 

aop. Portsmouth Harbour. This inlet or harbour lus 
nearly a north courfe for about 5 j miles in Hampfliire. 

210. Portfnmth and Crtjden Canal. In 1 8 o 3 and 1 803, a canal 
was in contemplation from Portfmouth Harbour to the Croydon 
Canal, palling Havant, Chichefter, Arundel, Horlham, Ryegate, 
and Merfihamt but the oppofition of the land-owners and 
favourers of a rail-way fcheme from Portfmouth to London 
procured its vejedion in parliament. The elUmated expen/e 
was 721,000/, and 8oo,eoo/. in tool, fiiares was propofed 
to be railed ) the expeded revenue was ellimated at 100,000/. 
fir annum. While this line was in contemplation, an attempt 
was made to draw the publjic attention to a different line of 
canal from Portfmouth Harbour^ through Southampton Water 
•and the Itchen River, to Winchefter } thence to Alresford, 
near to Alton and Famham, and to the Wey river at Oodal- 
ming: from near Wefttey on that river, the prcpoled line of 
the Qjgmd Surry canal was to be followed to Deptford and the 
^jjfl^vfer. 'fhe eftimate mentioned on diis occafion was 

Stm. Partfimuth and Latubn RaiAmm. Is J803, an engi- 
Ipv wsB employed to furvey the line et a rail-way froqi Pon^ 
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moQtii <Qwa to die weft*end <rf’Stamf«rd«St|iee^'oeira^^ 
fnarS'Bridge, Lmdon. The eftiqsated difeofo (W 'WM$ ' 
was 400,000 /. 

aix. Ramsden’s Canal. A£t 14 Gw. Genend 
recoil nearly fonth-weft for about d milea in the Ri« 
ding of Torklhite ; its objefb at firft were the Aif^lr i|ild 
trade of Huddersfield town, but it will ibortly have confideffH 
ble importance as part of the fliorteft line of navimttionbetvreeD 
Hull and Manchefter and tiverpool. Sir John Raa^en^ vAo 
is the foie proprietor of this canal and of Huddersfield tovo*! 
in lytfd employed Mr James Brindley to plan this eanal t at|d, 
after his death, it was begun and quickly completed by Mr./ 
Luke Holt. The proprietors’ profits are never to exeoed 6 . 
per ant. upon the monies Imd out. % , > ' 

213. Reading an 4 Mmdenbead. In 1770,' a. can^ waspK)« 
pofed from the Thames river, t^t Bolter’s Lock near TapIow«.' 
Hill, to the Thames again, at Sunning near Reading and tgt‘ 
the Rennet river, the diilance being near 1 5 miles by tne cana^ 
and by the river above 30 miles} a barge of 120 tons being 3 
days (and often in dry times as many week!) in p^orming Ae 
Vo^ge, at an eapenfe equal to 50/.} wlnte,^by this anal, tH 
was calculated that a barge might at all ^{imea, Except fyUkr 
perform it in 6 hours, at 4/. 7 expfpfe^ inpludbig.id. pqr 
ton tothetruftees as a toll. No private,prt^erty waato bo 
allowed in this canal, but the money was propoied to be rail^ 
by life anntuties, out of which, and the toils, the rivei; novi- 
gatton was to be improved between Bolter’s Lock and Sunning, 
without any new tolls being chaiged theiyon } jsnd when a. 
fufficient fund was accumulated for vpaits and management, 
the tolls were to ceafe, and the canal be ootirel^ ^e. 

214. RiitLB River. The direflion of this river isnea^y 

call; for about t2 miles in the county of Lancafter } its obj^S 
ate the fupply and trade of Prefton town, and .the apor^ of 
coals brou^t doum by the Douglas river, whicb joins it near 
Haflceth. ' 

215. ^RiroN Canal. Afk 7 Geo. III. General dire^on 
nearly N.W. by a bending couife of about 7 miles in the Weft, 
and fleirting the North Riding of Torkfhire : its objects are dip 
fupply of Ripon, and the export of agricultural produfibh 
fione, tfc. 

aid. Rochdale Canal. Afl| 34, 40, and 44 Geo. JR. Gd- 
,nerri direAkmiiearly N.£. by a bendingcourfe of 3 x f mijea in dip 
counties of Lancafter and York^s it crofies the grand <ridge W E 
deep^tttting: its general obje^s are the <»munkationbet«^ 
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m O i ffl t Sft l !t it joined by the Manchefter Afliten and Oldham 
the 38th of December lypS* the eaft end of the line 
Sowerby bridge to Rochdale was completed | on 18th Sep« 
r'ltober 1802 it was continued to Lomefide Wharf { and on 21ft 
December 1804) the whole line was completed and opened to 
Manchefter. l^s company were authorifed by their ftrft aA to 
mife 391,000/. (the amount of ftiares 100/. each), and by the laft 
they were authorifed ti raife a large fum in addition. Cuts 
or rails-ways may be made to any prefeilt or future coaUmines 
near the line. In 1791 a branch from this canal was propofed 
from neat Todmarden (104 feet below the fummitflevel) to 2 
miles beyond Colne, having a tunnel of mile in length, about 
3 nnles N.E. of Todmarden. ' 

217. RdtHEE Rmn. The general diredien of this river 
is nearly N.W. -by a crooked eourfe of about 19 miles in the 
counties of Softer and Kent t ii% objefks are the import of coals, 
Scfi. and the export of oak-timber and agricuifnral produfls ; 
near Rye harbour, oppodte to Pleydon-heighta, it is joined by 
the ShomcIilF and Rye canal. In December, 1799, it was pro- 
pofed to impl^O the'navigation of this river between Rye and 
Robertlbrid|^ to extend the navigation of the Winchelfea 
branch to qiddlefeonib, and to make a new navigable branch 
from Blaekwall to Smallhithe near Tenterden. In April 1802, 
this laft branch waspropofed to be joined by the mteuded Med-' 
Way and Rother caijal. 

218. Sandbacb Canal. In the year 1793, a canal was pro- 
pofed to be made from the Severn river below Shrewlbury to 
the Trent and Metfey canaliat Sandbacb, with a cut to Betley, 
and another to join the Chefter canal near Nantwich. The 
Tcmbridge and Winsford, and the Newport and Stone canalsr 
have at difterent times been propofed through parts of the fame 
traft of country. 

219. SsNKBT Camal. Afl 28 Geo. II. and ) Geo. m* 
General direction nearly N. W. by fo very bending a eourfe, 
that it exceeds a femicircle } its length is I2[ miles in the 
county of Lancafter } its objefis are die export of cpals and 
jlates, and the fupply and trade St. Hellens and Newton, 
and the copper, glafs, and other works near them } near Sankey 
bridge it conneas with, and ia crofled by, the fidei^iit made In 

t 8o4 fpr avoiding the fhaUows in the Merfey, between 
(Tarrington and Runcorn. This canal is 48 feetwi^ and 5^ 
feet deep in water | it has if' wooden fwingrbrid^a. The 
tiaaef to be railed for the purpofes of this «H|oal is not 
fiait^ as is modern canal aQs. In June 1797, g 

jpatM barge was rowed 39 mtlea on this canal byn micl^ 

trsfled tit » 
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•nd 12 »d 43 Ccoy litr— Hw feMrkI 
river is oearljr northy bf s CTOO fc ed sid bmdiilg of sbMl^i* 

174 milesy fttrring ^ aowities if SMbmbliy GwMtflMr* < 
GlamorgaRy Monatottray apd Hereford# and thMugb m niwii« 
ties of Worceftevy Salop, and MMitgonmety ) eonmetieUlg il(| 
the tide*vi^ in the Bri^ol Qnnnely at FlatoHolm ligha^palb* * 
and terminating in the Montgommery eanal at vralbjpl^ 
The trade of various kinds is very great on this imperpmt 
an.d the many navigations which connefk widi k. At thcltfliw' 
layer it i^ joined by the Oiamorganihtre canal and Cktdl^dW 
MerthyrvTydvill rail-way i at New Amfterdamby the-Strfiowf 
rail-way } at Naih by the Uike river | (not far from its jimAion. 
with Monmouthfliitr canal, and abrancl^of Siyhowy ruUv|ray)'| 
at King’s Road by the Bath Avon 'riven at Beachley l^lihe 
Wye river ( at Berkley-Pill, Hotch-Qrib, and at Qloucefter by 
the GlouceftCr and Berkley canal ; at Framiloadbythe Snood* 
water river and canal { at Gloucefter, on of Alney 

Ifle, and at LalBngton by the Hereford jilllliBlMlBer | ^ 
Fletchei’s leap wi$h Come-hill eanal j by 

Stratford Avon } at Diglas by the Worceft 9 ||^^Hp|kmm t 
at Hawfotd ^ the Droitwich canal { at StovUjKm^^i^tomr 
river and StafiWlflilre and WorcefterlhiiVy amOpT^uaimnifter 
canals } at Coal-port and at Loads-croft near CMbtOoke dale, 
by the Shropfliire canal ) and at Shrewfbury by theShrewIbury 
end Ellefmere canals, ^me years ago, Mr. John Wllkinfon 
introduced fome barges made of call iron platea. for navigating 
this river. In the 16 Geo. III. an aft was obtained forerefling 
a cad 'iron bridge of one arch (the firft ever erefled) over this 
river at Brofely or Madeley-wood near Coalbrook dale. At 
Shrewibury the very long and curving loop of the river is tun- 
nelled through by a fmall ‘arch for conveying water to feveral 
mills at jts junflion again with the river. In the year rydy, 
the Ternbridge and Windsford canal was propofed to join tins 
river at Tembridge i in 1786 the Sfpurbndge and Worcefter 
was propofed to join at Diglis # in 1 793, the Sandbachy aqd 
another canal in oppoiition tO the Ellefmere (calledy in fome 
mapsy the Eaftern Grand Trunk,) were propofed to join this 
river below Shrewibury. In 1795, the Welihpool and Leoroin* 
fter was intended to join ajt WelOipool; in 1797, the Briftnl 
and Gloucefter was propofed to jmn, both at Gloucefter and 
at Worcefter, to this river; and, in 1801, the Severn and Wyp 
rail-way was propofed to jdtn this river at Lidneya 
StvtrH and Wy RaU-aaajf<. See Dean-Foreft rail-way^ 

^21. SnaMNON Rivsny (JnUmd.) Thegenetal diredlMiof 
thjs famous river is neariy by a crnohied cooife c^ mow 
' than 
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between Ae«pwi^ of Eenyv 14 neridi;*Qer^ 
U^t <^wky> King*!- «o«nty» Mc|db JUnigfonl, %lMn» 
»trim in Iwlan 4 « Xt commencM in the Atlantic Ocean 
p-heatL antiterqunatef'at Gmok on the Shannon* vhick 
I ^ miiea above Banagher. It it joined hr the Grand Canal 
Jtt Tormanbiujb end it fdfoia joined by the Limerick 'canal. 
^Ibe brtfli pailnunent* at diffirent{>erioda* between 1753 and 
lyyif nante^ 39»itio/. for the ipiptovement of this naviga- 
tion } me vpper part was not completed till 1804. 
aas. SnontinLier and Rte Canal. Defence aA 43 Geo. 
general direction of this lingular canal is nearly 
SwW. by a bending courfe of about 18 miles* through Romney 
, Ibarihs in the counties of Kent and Sufiex. It is fo nearly level 
with the fee as to reqij^ no locks but the tide-locks at its ex« 
mniities. Its objeds* befides aiding the -defenee of this part of 
<mr eoaflj is tiie import of coals and fca-beac}\ for road-making ; 
the export of farming produfls* end improving the drainage of 
the marfli. T}uo canal i^ of width and depth fuffieient for vefiels 
of 200 tim^|M|i|||i|nte ; it has a military road by its fide* and 
as flaiihM||H|^^Kt with batteries of great ftrength. This 
by the royal military engineers* in the 
autwnik’XMH|^,atid in Juno laft 1805* 3000 men were faid 
' to be eqm^^^oa it. », 

223. mnsv^BURT Canal. A& 33 Geo. III. General 
dSrefUon nearly ^£« by a crooked courfe of 17^ miles in length 
in the county of Salop } it" objeAs are the export of coals from 
its eaftem end for the fupply of Shrewlbury, and fupplying the 
fame with farming produus* and the country with lime and 
man^i^es i at Wombndge it isjmned by the Ketley canal. Near 
Ateham is a tunnel of 970 yards in length* and 10 feet wide* 
which has a towing-path 3 feet wide through it* confirufled of 
wood* and fupported on bearers from the wall* fo as not to dimi- 
nifli the water-way. At Long is a long embankment and an 
aquedufi bridge, or rather trough of Caft iron* over the Tern 
river* ti2 yards long* and 16 feet above the level meadows* of 
which we have already given a defeription in this article ; at 
Roddingtou are another embankmeot and a common aquedud 
bridge* 2t feet above the furfaee of the Roden river* over which 
the canal pafies* and at Fimley there are another embankmeht 
and aq'uedud of lefs height and width than the former ones. 
Tn March 1795* 'the Long a^uedi^fl was finiilicdt and in 
February 1797, the whole line was completed and opened. 
Tins comp.qi^ was authorifed to ij^ife 70,000 /. the amount of 
each fliare being too/- 

21*4, SHRorsHfRE Canal. A6k 28 Geo. III.— Tbegcosral 
^pefiion of this caual* or rather fyiiem qf water-lqvels and 

inclined 



miSK. 


iBcUiwd*flMet, banudy aorfb* >tl)MeM|lj|in|fM 
of Sal^p } 'ttt rtjefts tht export OT« ‘ ' 
canying np of lime^ftone. IteoaiMudAH 
with the Shrewihaty canal. Tho worftl OMMMk^ toil 
rite canal opened in 1792 { it la fidd to have ooft oai]r>,i^igaOiA 
In i 797 > the tolls prodeced a nstpMfitof 0pcr cenf.-’-t < 
325. Sihhowt Raii.«wat.' A6t'4i Gen> III. 
mouthfliite caaal.)-~'Ihe seMMl dittAion of thb taUiain^ ^ 
tram-road, is nearly N.W. for about 2$ miles in dtepoia-' 
ties of Monmouth, and of Brecknock inSoudi Vales : Ita'tih* 


jefi is the export of coals and irott fn>ffl the tidt ininendeiMBiltiy 
through which it pafles : at Court>y*billa form, and at Bttcas 
it is joined by railway branches of the MonmouthUdrs canil* 
This company were authorifed to rai^ 45,000 /. the amonat 
of their lhares being 100 /. and they-have en g age d to faj ilo/. 
annually to the •Monmonthfotre canal company. 

226. Sleasoiud Navigtioh. Ad 52 Geo. til. General 
<Urediou nearly weft for about la miles in dte county of 
Lincoln'i its objeds are the fopply of Sleaford and the for. 
rounding country with coals, deals^ &c. anddwexportoffami* 
ing produce. 'Ihis company was authorifed ft time 23,000 4 
the amount of (hares loo/.'oach. ' ‘ 


227.. 80H4U Lode. The diredion of this navigable cot or 
lode is nearly S.E. for about 4 miles, and is embanked disouph 
the level fens in Cambridgelhire : its objeds are the fupply of 
coals, &c. to Soham, and the exTOtt of farming'produds. 

228* SoMBESETSHlRB COAL CaNAL. Ads 34, 3 d, apd 48 
Geo. III. General diredion nearly S. V. for about 10 miles, 
behdes a principal branch of 7^ miles nearly parallel thereto, in 
the county of Somerfet : its objed is the export of coals fruOi 
the miiies north of Mendip hills. This company was audioiifed 
to raife 185,000/. the amount of (hares loo/. each. The pto- 
hts are not to exceed lo per eetttf but after looo/. are accu> 
mulated and placed in government fecurities, as a fund for con. 
tingencies, the tolls on coals are to be lowered. 

229. Southampton and Salisbuet Canal. Ads 3^ end 
40 of Gee. III. General diredion nearly N.W. fat abdstt tp 
miles, in two detached lengths, in the countjesof Haitt^SMI 
Wilts; its objeds are the trade between Southampttm' MMl 
Salilbury, the fupply of thefo towns, and ck/t fspott of* the 
furplus farming produds of the intermediate doumry. Unon 
part of the canal there is a tunnel of conrfiderable lengfo 
to, and indeed under part qf the north end of Sidilbury town : 
confidcrable difficulties feem to have: attended the making 
tunnel, owiiw to die loofenefo of the foil ; and the jBuick<>fo^ 
« the foot of the cliff, by die fide of Sonthampton Water, have 

alfo 



Ei»eivf«rio«8obiUelei, 'Ava^ueduA M'kdltote* 
k.' TOs^dmpany have baen ftuthortfrd to raife 
it. UieaaKniM of «««blhar« being loofi 
JSovTHAMrroH W« 7 %«. ASt» 1 1 Henry VIL and i8 
^ Vni«~-This noUe eftuikryof the Anton and other rivera 
Ittt a N. W. direiQion for nbont to miles in Hampihire. 
SovAan^ttoQiiiratBr is navigable for large Ihips ; it commences 
ili the dtannet between Hampihire and the Ifle of Wight at 
Qidfliot C!aftle»and terminates near Red bridge, where it is join- 
ed by the Anton river (formerly navigable near 6 miles to 
Romfey), and the Andover canal near one of the terminations 
of the Muthampton and Salilbury canal } near Salilbury it is 
joined by the Itchin rivers (about j of a mile from the com- 
mencement of the Sou^ampton and Salilbury canal.) 

331. STSVFOROSHinB and WoECESTERSHi&E Canal. AAs 
6, io> and 30, of Geo. III. General direAibn nearly north for 
46^ miles in the counties of Worcefter and Staffi>rd ; its middle 
part is very confiderably elevated, an^ it croflesthe grand ridge 
without a flannel } its trade in the export of coals, pottery-w ares, 
hard wares, Ac. is immenfe, bdides thegeneral trade between the 
]^ern,the Meffey, andTrent, whichfor a long time pafled eaclur 
tvelythrough it. Near to Stourton, and toStewponey, it is joined 
by the Stourbridge canal, and at Alderiley or A||herm by the 
(Xd Bimmgham canal. On this canal are thre^ort tunnels t 
one is near StCwponey, the other at Whitlington, and the 
other is an aychw-way under part of the town of Riddcri* 
mincer { at which place there is an aqueduA-bridge over the 
jStoor riyer, another at Preftwood on Wordlley brook, another 
near Milford on the Sow river, and another at Haywood mill 
ever the Trent river. This company were authorited to raiib 
1 00,000 /. the amount of each (hare Ming tool. In Septembor 
>805, the yearly dividend on thefe was ftated to be 24/. 

132. Stainsorth AMD Kradbt Canal. AAs 33 and 38 
of Geo. III. General direAion nearly W. for i 5 milks in the 
counties of Idncoln and York ) its objeAs are the import of 
cosla and dvport of agricultural produce, with a better drainage 
ofUte country through which is pa^es. This company wese 
aodhprifed to raife 54,200 /. the timouht of ^res bang loot. 
cndi, 

233, St(^ River. The direAion of this river (fometimes 
criled the Winfon) is W. for abou^ 8i miles in the county of 
HlaMk i its objeAs are die iippott of coals, deals, &c. and the 
olSw of agricultural produAs. ^ 

* «4v Stort Rivbr. The general direAion of this river is 
llmbft N.£. by a bending cotttfe of about 13 mUes between 



the coimftev of WSt Hertford ;rili 

of coeWndeals, aod the eiport of iitfimgfirodm^ \ 

a35TSTouR River {ChriflchwrA.) The fbcftfoo'^ofir^^ 
\river is nearly N.W. fbr about 35 fPiitae fat tbe comtti^ H 
Hants and Dorfet ; its pbjcfls are the import of Oea^t deeili 
&c. and the export of fanning produAs. t 

^36. Stour River {HarwA.) The geneieldfaeficfaiii 
river is nearly W. by a bending courfe for about 29 mitei bcM 
tween the counties bf Eflex and Sofiex 1 its obje As are the fae^ 
port of coalS) deals, &c. and the export of farming produAs*^ » 

237. Stour River {Sandwich.) Aft 7 Henry VIL OenebA 

dircftion nearly W. by a crooked courfe of about 1 8 mske ill 
the county of Kent ; its objefts are the fupply and trade of CkuM 
tcrbury, and the export of farming proddfts. ^ 

238. Stour R\per (Stout bridge.) Many years ago dm Stodt 
river from the Severn at Stour^^port to the tca^ of Stnor* 
bridge, (palling the town of Kidderminfter,) about I4^iiiilefi 
was made navigable by means of iluices, weirs^ and othef 
works \ but fooa after there happened fo • fiidden and vioIett£ 
a flood as to deftroy all thefe works. The Stafford and 
Worce^i and the Stourbrige canals# havefince foppHedmote 
cffcft|gH|h|fiM|Iace of this river navigation. 

239P|HwRitu>GE Canal. Afts 16 and 2a of Ge6. Ett. 
General <!mftion nearly £• by a crooked courfe of about $ milet 
in the county of Stafford ^ its objeftrare the export of doalft 
iron«ilone, &c. and forming part of the coxiTmu&ioation between 
the Old Birmingham and the Severn, &c. This company were 
at iirft authorifed to raite 30,000/. in 100 /• (hares; die la(k 
aft aut>orifed calling upon the fubferibers for 7,500/. moiCf-hf 
which their (hares are now increafed to 125 /• each. 

240. Stourbridge add Worcejler. In 2786, a canal WHjpvo** 
pofed, and fupported by the late lord Dudley and Wardt 

the Severn river at Diglis below Worcefter city to the Stoiir^ 
bridge canal at that place, paffing Brom/grovc ; its propofed 
length was %6 miles. The bill paffed the commons but was 
rejefted by the lords. • 

241. SrovER Canal. Aft 32 Geo. III. General diteo; 

tion nearly N.W. for 6/ miles in the country of Devon4 its 
objefts are the import o^ coals, (belly fea-fand, and lime^ Si 
manures, and the export of fiotters’ clay (ufed in StaffoLdflUie^ 
Lancaihire, &c.} and a peculiar kind of imperfeft coal hmd 
in fmall quantities at Bove^-Traccy. James Tenipbri £(i|. |f 
foie proprietor of this canal. ' ' \ ' C 

242. Stataomariei and Bury Rail-way. In December, 

it was in contemplation to make a rail^-way from die fltowK 
market and Ipfwich nayigationatStowmaiket,to theLaifcrivair 

St 





the pwpoie et f^yins fhe latter 
ImSI^ and die iatamediate country with ,c«ahj and for the 
Ipi^ export of hinaii^ produds. 

>443. Srowie'liitlCBV amr Ipswich Natication. A& 331 
rvd 4 S ni.— The general direAion of this navigation 

(wbi^ followt the courfe m the Orwell river) is nearly N.W . 
pr about 96 in the county of Suffolk ; its oibjeds are die 
Impact of coa^ deals, &c. and the export of farming pro- 
dnds } it ia jmned by the Stour river nekr Harwich. Ihis 
company wem, byan a£t prior to the above, authorifed to raife 
l4»SeoA by the firft afl above 15,000/. more might be raif- 
s4| «e laft aA was for improving the port of Ipfwich by 
dppening the fame, fo that wps might unload at the wharfs. 
See. In December, ilea, it was propofed that the Stowmarket 
and Bury rail-way ffiould join this navigation |t Stowmarket. 

n44» STUATyons Canal- Ads 33, 35, and 39 Geo. Ill — 
General diredion nearly N. for 234 miles in the counties of 
Warwick and Worcefter } its objeds ate the export of coals, ^ 
fime^ and paviagWlones, 1^ as a link in the great chain of canal 
eommanication t at Kingfwood in Rowington a branch of this 
canal oonneds with the W arwick and Birmingham. T^^is com- 
pany was authorifed to raife 225,000/. the amou)^&||j||^oo/. 

245. SnotiswATEn. Canal. Ads 34 GeAnH^Geo. 
m. 23 (for Thames and Severn,) and 33 and 37 Geo. III. 
(fee Glottcefter and Berkley).— Ibe general diredion of this 
canal is about £. for 8 miles (following nearly the courfe of 
S^udwater river) in the county of Gloucefteri its objedsare 
the import of coals, and forming part of the firft dired com- 
muiucation between the Severn and 'fhames and Ifis nv6rs } at 
Wheatenhurft the Gloucefter and Berkley canal erofies and 
connedn herewith. The firft of the above ads gave powers to 
raife 20,000 /. m 200 /. fhares, intending to execute the works > 
under the powers of an ad of a Geo. II. for improving the 
Strottdwater river, but feveral expenfive law-fuits put a ftop to 
the works, until the fecond ad was obtained. In 1802 the 
dividends on ihates in this conoem were 6 /. each, 2nd their 
price vras about 225 /. 

24d. Stnudwater River. The ad of 2 Geo. II. pafled for 
making this river navigable between the Severn and the town 
of Stroud, a diftance of about 8 milm t but the oppoiition of 
Ae mill ea and others prevented sa neing accomplilhed, until 
34 Gcofll* •when Mr. Bridge undertook to conftrud the navi- 
gation, uMhont wafte of water or prejudice to the mills, by 
eraaeato hoift the goods in boxes oi^r of the boats in 
^foe pbintd) and plaee them in othen in the adjoirang pounds, 
nw dp feheme nufisanied, and the pvojedoiB mere neariy 
' 1 tuinedi 
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' 8«»«k9 JwU'SUtx^Wtr* 

es CMww UI«*~TlHHtlMi C«a'|inW» Mil>^ aMiAniM 
tb« mctropoM^'^ hw abovt* a SnE. 4iMtiMn)il«l >4KOdlnM 
in <;oun^ of Sn)n«y : it* olijw* WMda im(i««t ff «<H^ 9^4 
m^nuraa* aadUKetper|ofchalk» ffiii«» 
and agricultural produua. Th« wwdi of eaidi track '» tMliF 
si f«et 4 the uri^gons carry about si lona each* and fttrapd'^ 


then are often linked to^herto be diawn by one horie* TUir 
rail'way crolTes die wandle rieer twica en wpodm faeid^ti, 
On the 9th of January, 1803/ the entrance bafoa at tUTandf* 
wohh was completed and opened 1 ia O^kober itoe ycar» 

the railway from the fide thereof cro^ngfhe tutn^Uce road, and 
ettending to Garrat was eonpleted, and in I Soy, it vaa open^ 
to^roydoii. The company were, by the firft a^l, audioriied to 
raife 50,000 /. and a further fum, by the afk of djie h^ feSon% 
the amount of fhares 100/. Few fubye&s have been mom 
variably dated than the cod per mile of this rail-waj^ Me* 
John Philips, after noticing in his Hidory the ctMeiencentWlI 
of this work, adds, that iron railways are ma^ atane9t|iicide of 
about 3Q||^ pw mile. The original edunate was, we tldlieveii 

2,000/. at a public meeting at Gofport, in Septtnnbeir 

1803, it was dated by fome favourers of the extenfionof a espial 
from Croydon to Portfmouth, that the expenditure on tl^ rail- 
way had amounted to 6,400 /. per mile i but the advocates fiw 
extending this ratUnray to Portfmouth indead of a canal, tbtn 
contended that the expenfe did not exceed 4,500 /. per mile : 
while Mr. James Malcolm, in his Agricultural Report on 
Surrey, after dating the great pains he had been 4t to come at 
the facts, fays, « indcad, therefore of the ei^enfit ^ng aooo /. 
per mile, it appears if it would be yooo /. 1” (this indudes all 
the cxpendKure of the company). The rate^ of tonnage ate 
from ad. to 6 </. per too, per mile. Hot difibieat goods i and 
ownert of adjoining {ands may ufe therail*wi|y aa a ifatft road, 
Ten pounds annudUy are to be p|ul to tbe ci^ of London by this 
company, for conoeaing with rile river Humes. , 

a48. SoiuiBY Iron R^il-wat (Soathtm part). ASk 43 
Geo. IU.-^The general direflton of this line of iaU*»ay kt 
nearly S. bf a bonding courfe ot about z6 m>loo ut the county 
of Suitey i upon the chalkthiUs or Norris Downs, it is grfttl^ 
elevated} its objeAs are the impqix of cools and magmeot anri 
ghn^oK dT chalk, lime, fifletdmie* free-done, fljiiib 
fH K * and Ogricdtural produ^. The mdfh douil^ 

wid^y, including a oath on eprih fide for rim umrioge driwas 

isMfeel. SomeofumwaggoMlmmharcritckfKctrwhefki 

^aeed 


inBjMMpW liWII^i ipm m® BMHWI^pWS imfflj pMCr'llMF 

itiPli jftbi *HgMa> t»f imdlimeamft«Mt»*e.«ttilMttoi 
«l Aem wiMa iw^irad. Tbe filam te dtb emaca a «r^ 
etdi. Abont Juae* il«5«thi»niki*«ybcMp«m€!M]^^ 
tM Merftluaik opcnedi and il waagoM hiMed ividi ftone^ 
ladgUng 3tf ^«om» wIicN ilnwii witn cafe bv one borfe for 
4 irnle* iowR die defcent M Oroydon-tutniHlce, in I Hoar end 
41 minutes} from wHich place the fiiine boife fet odT again 
tiritfa 4 other loaded waggons attachedi and perfons ridkig on 
them» nakiog lathe wh^e more than 55 tonSa which it tnas faid 
be dnnr with apjMtent eafe. 

^ i4p. SwALB River. The general diredion of this river U 
nearly N.W. for about 3^ miles by a crooked conrfe in the 
North Riding of Tdrkfone j its objefls ate the carriage of 
eoslsa and the export of farming prodiiAs. 

SCO. SwAMSBA Canal. Act 34 Geo. III. l>ireAion about 
N.h^£* for 1 7^ miles in the counties of Glamorgan and Breck.^ 
ao^y in South Wales { its objects are the export of coaisi 
and iron-ftone« iron, &c. the Carriage of lime to the inter* 
Itaediate wotka and country t and copper-ore, to the works, &c. 
From near Swanfea to Llanfamlet » a branch of 3 miles in 
lengdi } and a tail-way blanch of about a mijo to o>^rge coal 
mine, where an audit or tunnel of 3 miles iinSngtn has been 
made under groundj and out of which aoo tons of Coals are 
daily brought. This canal company was authorifed to raifc 
90,000/., tne amount td (hares 100/. each 1 and it was provldi^ 
M in the afl, that this canal ihould be complefod in 4 years | 
feveral rail-way branches may be made. 

251. SWAMSBA AND OtSTRRMOUTH RaIL-WAT. AA 44 
Geo. IIL — General dheflion nearly S.W. by a benditw courfe, 
foUoanng clofely the fea fliore for about ’j\ in kngu in the 
comMy of Glamorgan, in South Wales } its obje£t js the earn- 
ing of lime-ftone, lime, and coris. This rail-way conneas 
with the Swaniea canal in Swanfea harbour, and proceeds 
dntBce to the Mumbles limc-ftone quarries neat Oyftermouth. 

agx. Tamab Manurb Navi^tion. A£k 36 Geo. lit. 
General ditcAion nearly N.W . for about 23 miles, following 
the coutfie-irf the '^ama'r river, on tbe Ibuthern coaft of the 
tBoOnties bt D^oo and Cornwall ) its objeAs are the import of 
Bosis, and ftihfand and limq aa manofcs } and the export of 
)afrigriM|nt produGs, This' cpnlpany U authorifed to raife 
m amount of each (here co/^ 

TAUnm Rivbr. Tbe denerardiredhtn of riiis rivet.ili 
nordibyaenoked courfo of about 6 mlku, between ’tiiB < 
Kmiic^ of Devon and Corini^ll } it is tt(mk for the import of 
Posj^'ilupfond, Sme, &c< and the export of ibtc and agricul- 

tural 



tuYal produds. In 1774^ an a£b pa^ for 
Launcefton canal intended to conne£l; uriA l&i$ at Calft^pnlp^ 
it ^as never carried into execution. ^ T J A ^ 

^ *S 4 » 2 (WMJr/i Canal. In i773» Mr. Watt fftveyed the $lp^- 
iroa between Eaft and Weft ^larbeth loch8» on the weft e<HUt 
of Spotlandi for a canal to communicate between Loch Fit^^ dilTd 
tjie found of Jura ; thc'eftimates were, for a cahai with tochs} 
7 feet deep, 17,988/.; and for one 10 feet deej^and ^ pmpor^ 
tionat width, 23,884/ The expenfes of a thorough cut with^ 
out locks, of 12 feet deep at high-M'ater, 73,849/.; and for ofHe 
of 15 feet deep, 120,789/. The Ci man canal, fince conftru£kr 
cd more efFeftually anfwris tlie purpofe. 

255. TwisTocir C/NAL. Act 43 Geo. III. General direc- 
tion N.E. for about 4^ milts in the county erf Devon • its obje£ts 
are the export of fl ite, coppei*ore, and other minerals, and of 
agricultural produ£ls ; the import of coals, lime, and other ar«* 
tides for the fupply of Taviftock town and the furroundidg 
country ; and to facilitate the working of the mines in Morwcll- 
liam down. This company is aurhonied to raife 50,000 /.f 
and the amount of each (hire is 50/. The duke of Bedford 
may make collateral branches or rail-ways^ to this canal laf 
any pait. 

256. Taw Rivfr. The gencnl direfiion of this river 
is N.E. -for about 24 milts in the county of Devon; its 
}e6ts are the import of cdals, fea-fand, &c. and the ^export of 
Hate, copper-ore, &c. 

257. Taw River. The direftion of this river, or eftuary, 
is nearly eaft for about 8 miles on the north-weft coaft of De- 
vonfliire : its objc£kb are the fupply of Barnftiple and the adja- 
cent country with coals and other articles, and the export of 
farming products. 

258. TaV River. The general dircftion of this river, firth# 

or eftuary, is nearly weft for about 26 miles between Angus and 
Fife, and in the countv oi Pcrih in Scotland; its obje&S ate 
the fupply and trade of Dundee and Perth, and the adjacent 
country. At Stanley, thre^ foughs or tunnels of confiderable 
length (one of them from 12 |o 9 fetl wide arched with ftone) 
are driven through the hill, which occafions a great loop m 
the ^ivey# br which 24 to 20 feet fall is gained, for a large 
povHoo; ftream, to work cotton-mills and other macTiw 

nery,; a^d runnmg in this fubterraneous channel it nevi^ 
freezes..^ 

^59, T$es R^VRR. Hie g^eral dire£iion of thi^ river h 
tieturiy^ by a crooked courfe of about 1 2 miles betweet^ (he 

counties of York • and DurhafU ; its objefks arc the t^ra4<^ of 
StocktQtiji and export ofj^gricultaral prodn^n 
V01..UL An ^ 
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IM^fjEEion and Stockt<p canal propofcd for extending 
jp^avigation wcftward^o die canal diftrid at Winfton. 

Teign River. The dire6iion of thU Tiver^ or/ 
*<^ie^ttaryi is weft for about 4^ miles in the foutfa-eaftem ooaft pf 
'Devondiire ; its objefls are the import of Newcaftle^or 
Wellh coals> arid the export of potters’ clayi bovey coal, and 
agricultural prOduAs. 

ad I. Ternbrtdge and Winsford. In 1765^ Mr. Whitworth 
propofed a canal from the Severn river at Ternbridge below 
Shrewibury, to the Weaver navigation at Winsford, 63 ^ miles 
in the counties of Salop, Stafford, and Chefter, with a branch 
•s. therefrom, near Bridgeford; 43 miles to the Trent river at 
Wildcn-Ferrey. It was propofed to be ay feet wide at top, 1 8 
at bottom, and 5 foet deep, with a towing path on both fides ; 
the locks 60 feet long^nd 13 wide, and about 10 feet rife each: 
the boats of 50 tons burthen : 78 road-bridges, and 25 accom- 
modation bridges were thought neceffary, and i6a aquedufls 
and culverts : the eftimated expenfe was 99,800/. The Staf- 
fordflii^i'e and Worcefterfhire, and the Trent andMerfcy canals, 
which were adopted in the following year, embrace all the 
general objc^ls of this canal. The Sandbach, and the New- 
port and Stone, have fince been propofed to occupy parts of 
the fouth-weftern end of this line, but, like this, were over- 
ri^led. 

0 , 6 %. Thames. An account of this river will be given In 
treating of the metropolis. 

263. Thames AND Isis Navigation. Adi ii, 15, 28, 
and 35 of Geo. III. General diredlion nearly N. W. by a very 
ferpentine and crooked courfe of about 110 miles between the 
counties of Surrey and Berks, and of Bucks, Oxford, and 
Gloiicefter ; its objefls are the fupply of London and the car- 
riage of coals, and a variety of other articles : near Reading 
it connects with the Kennet river j at Abingdon, tlje Wilts and 
Berks canal joins this navigation : at Badcock’s garden in Oxford, 
this navigation is joined by the Oxfoid canal, and at Godftow, 
by the duke of Marlborough’s cut {rom the fame canal. The 
gentlemen of the counties adjoiiC^ng this navigation are com- 
miflioners fqr executing, in different diftriiSs, the above a&s $ 
they have borrowed 60,800/. which they have expended, over 
and above the furplus of the tolls, in making 24 fide<fCUts with 
‘ug weirs and pound-locks, with a hor^ towing^th, tmd 
works for improving this^avigation, which is now accom- 

d, %> that very long ainfd<wide barges drawing 3 f^et 10 

e, can in general pafs. In iSoojMr. Wilfon prepaid 
and model for his Majefty, of a caft^iron bridge of 

dirir erch, piropofed to be ere Aed over the Thames at Datel^ 


jomthia navf^tion atSuxining^ and at BdW’a^lOfk'^ 

X a weft^ branch of the Grand JunAioii cmA^^ pi^p^Ssd to 

S in this navigation at Harleyford near Great 
oiling the fame at that place^ it was to proceed to 
again near Reading $ and in the fame year another brainy 
from the Grand Juiiiflion^ through Aylelbury» was propofed to 
join this navigation near to Abingdon^ and to the Wilts add 
Berks canal. 

264. Thames and Avon Canal. In the reign of Charles 11 .^* 
Mr. Jofeph Moxon was employed to furvey the line for ia 
canali and a bill was prepared and brought into parliament 
for the Thames and Ifis navigation at Lechlade^ by Crickladet 
Malmlbury^ Chippenhami and thence by the courle of the 
Avx>n river to Bath, 40 miles in length : in 1754, this delign 
.was again revived, with the idea of employing the foldiers, 
upon it; and it was llat^d that a canal 50 feet wide at top» 
30 at bottom, and34 d^ep, might thus be completed for 
1000/. per mile. 

265. Thames and Medway Canal. Aft 40 and 44 of 
Geo. III. General dire£lioO S.£. for 8| miles in the county 
of Kent ; its objeft is for ftiortening the voyage of barges from 
Gravefend to Chatham round by the Norc. In Pecember x 80 1 
this canal was completed from Gravefend to Denton* The 
company were authorifed to raife by the firft adl 60,000/.. in 
100/. fliares, and a further fum by the lalt afb, and they are 
to pay is. annually to the city of London as confervators of the 
Thames river, for the liberty of connefting therewith, and l /. 
to the corporation of Rochefter, as confervators of the Medway 
for the fame privilege. 

266. Thames and Severn Canal. Aft 23, 31, and 36 
of Geo. III. General direftion £a(t for 30^^ miles in the coun* 
ties of Gloucefter and Wilts : it crplTes the grand ridge by a 
tunnel ; its objefts are a communication between the Severn 
and Thames rivers, the fuppiy of the country through which 
it pafles with coals, deals, &c. and the export of farming 
.produfts. The famous tunnel on this canal at Sapperton, is 
4300 yards long, the arch being 15 fee^ wide in the clear, and 
-.250 feet beneath the.higlieft point of the hill,- which proved 
to be hard rock, much of > which required blading, - and fqaie 
of it was fo folid as to need no ar^h of mafonry to fupport fr ; 
the other parts are arched above, and have inverted nrchiNf 
-to the^bottom; the cbft cff exfaVating thi$ tunnel, ill 1^88^ 

. amounted to 8 guineas per cubic yard. . Thb company 
authoaifed totaife 255 , the. Ihareo being 100/. ddiebl 
a.provifion that be wid , 

A a a ' ^ (out 
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E 'tif the principal) to the fubfcribers on their ihate$) Unfii 
canal was completed and opened* N(^ ftamp^ were nece(^ 

^ to the procecdings.of this company. In September i8ooy^ 
was intended to make frorn near Inglelham a forked branj^ 
pafling Faringdon and Highworth, to conned: with the Wnts 
and Dc:Tks canal in two* places. « 

267. Thanet^s Canal. Ad 13 Geo. III. Diredion nearly 
N.£. for about i of a mile in kngth in the Weft Riding of 
YorLlhire ; it wab cut at the private expenfe of the earl of 
Thaneti through whofe eftate alone it pailes^ except one clofe : 
its objed is to convey coaU to the lime-kilns^ and to export 
lime as a manure and for building. 

268. TinKN AND Burl Navigation. The general direc- 
tion of thefe riverf ib about N.W. for nearly 30 miles in the 
county of Norfolk ; the objeds are the import of coals, dcals^ 
&c. ^nd the export of faiming produds. 

269. Tit'V Rivcu. This liver, (fometimes called the Tivey 
or Teifi river,) has nearly an call couifc for about 39 miles 
between the counties of Cardigan and Pembroke, and Caermar- 
then in* South Wales; its objeds are the fupply of Llanbedr 
and Cardigan, and the export of agricultural produds. 

270. Tone and Parret Navigation. Ads 10 and ii 
William III. 6 Anne, and 44 Geo. III. General diredion 
nearly fouth by a bending cuurfe of about 27 miles in the 
county of Somei*fet : its objedls are the import of coals and 
the export of agricultural produds ; at Borough chapel it is 
joined by the Pan et river. In 1796, the Briltol and Taun- 
ton canal was propofed to conned with this navigation at 
Bridgewater. 

271. Topdiff and Pierf e-Bridge. In June 1801, it was pro- 
pofed to form a canal from the Swale river at Topc^iff to 
Pierfe bridge on the 'Pees river : tlic intention of this canal 
was for fupplying the north riding of Yorkfliirc with Durham 
coals. 

272. ToRkiDGE River. The diredion of this river is fouth 
for 3 miles near the north-weft coaft of Dcvonfhire ; its objeds 
are the fupply of Biddeford with coals, 8cc. and the export of 
agricaltural produds. 

273. ToVey River. The diredion of this river (fomcx 
times called the Towey), is north foY about 8^ miles in Caer- 
marthenfliire in South Wales: its objed is the fupply of Caer- 
marthen. 

274* Trent River, flofuer parfj. Ad 34 Geo. III. 
General diredion nearly S.S.W. by R bending and OYooked 
courfe of about n 6 miles, fleirting^ Yorkfliire for a. Chort 
diftatice, and through the countjes df Lideoltt at\jd Notfinglxorfii, 

and 
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vaft ifuTportatK^e tc^ tke ooufltty) owing to the many«hoinmunieaM ' 
^iorjs ^hich it fotihl '^th Other rivera or canals } *at KeaiflW % 
cteifeSs with the SA(ihsforth and Kcadb^ canal ; Stockentb^ * 
wrth the Idl^riveri and near the fame place with the Cheftetf 
field eanal ; at Torkfty, with the FolWyke canal 5 at Crank*^ ^ 
leys, in SoutlKMuflcham, with the Dean rhrer ; at Trent-bridgi^ 
n6ar Holmc-picrpotm, with the Grantham canal, and .tile 
Nottingham Catial ^ nOar Sawlev, with the Ix)ughl]iorougH ' 
navigation, or Soar river, and tne Erewaih canal. In 178^ 
and 1790, fcveeal a<yes of land were gained from th^ wide 
muddy banks of this river, fimply by ftaking down rows of 
furzen faggots thereon, to check the current, and encourage 
the abundant depofit which this river makes,»whcrevcr its waters 
become ftationary } a circumftance which proves of immenfe 
advantage in m4ny infiances, by the warping ef land near this ' 
riVer in floody times, to improve it. The flood which happened 
in 'the beginning of 1800, forced a new and much ftraightet’ 
rourfe of this river below Gainfborough, and occafioned the ^ 
old crooked channel to be deferred. For making a new-Hde 
cut, fometimes called the Trent canal, this company were > 
authoTifed to raife 23,000/. in 50/. ftiares. The profits of the 
Trent canal arc not to exceed 7 per ctfif. In 1 760, the W ildcn * 
and King’s-Bromley, and in 1765, the Tembndgc and Wins- 
ford cin^s were propofed to join this river at Wildcti-fcrry, 
where the Trent and Merfcy canal now joins. 

275. Trent River, f upper paftj. Adis 10 and 1 1 William 
III. General diredlion nearly W.S W. by a crooked courfe of 
about 19 miles' in Derbyflnre and StafFordfliire ; and ikirting 
Leicefieifiiire ; its objefts are the carnage of coals, and the 
export of fait, earthen-ware, ale, and agricultural pro>- 
dudls : It connedis at Swarkfione with the Derby canal, and* 
has the 'front and Merfey canal running the whole length, 
almoft by its fide, and communicating with it at its two exare<* 
mities. 'Fhe earl of Uxbridge is the foie proprietor of this< 
navigation, and all other perfoni^ are reftridled from ereAing or 
afing wharfs or warehoufes on its oanks without his fpecial coa-^ 
fent. The bridge over this river at Burton-upon^Trent is fatd 
to he the longefi in England, being 1545 ^feet long, with ^4 
arches. In 1793$ the Bredon rail-way was propofed to 

this navigation at W^efton CliiF ; in lypd, the commercial canaij < 
and in' 1 797, an extenfion of the A(hby-de4a-Zouck canal was 4 
propofed to connedl herewith at Burton. 

276. Trent and Mersey Canal. ^ A&% 6, fa. 15, t 6 $ 
23> 251 two^of 37, and 42 Geo. 111 .— This canaK (fometimes 
palled ths Grand Triuifci or the Staffbrdlhire camal>) bas its 
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W ^ireftioii about ELS:E. by,a wjr befid&»g*coi|9fll of M 
Ail^tn the co'untiee of Chefter, Staflbrcb and Derby : it erofta * 
m^grand ridge by a tunnel : its pi^e£is are ibe export of coals^/ 
^ ealt» pottery-<wares> ]iine> gypfubit 8vfitbiand*f!ateii, a|ricuk 
toral produce. Sec. and forming parts of the grand InlaiM 
communications between Liverpool and Maachefter, with Hull, 
Briftol, and London ; at Quinton^s-wood in Stoke, it cotine&a 
with the Newcaftle-under*line canal ; at Great Haywood with 
the Stafford and Worcefter canal $ at Fradley Heath with the» 
detached part of Coventry canal \ and at Swarkftone it crofles 
and conne£i:$ with the Derby canal. From Etsaria, a princi- 
pal branch (fometimes called the Caldon canal) proceeds by 
Froghall to Uttoxeter, by a very bending courfe of about 28 
miles in length $ from this, at Froghall in Kinlljy, there is a 
rail-way branch of 3f miles to Caldon-low ^ime«>works, alfo 
from Stanley Mofs in Endon there is^a canal branch of about 
3^ miles to the town of I^ek, and from Shelton, a (hort cut 
to Cobridge : from Stoke-upon-Trent there is a rail-way 
branch to Lane-end ; and from Etruria another to Handley- 
green ; from Longport to Dale-hall there is a canal-brancn, , 
and the fame is continued forwards by a rail-way to the pot- 
teries at Burflem *, there is a cut 1 mile in length to the Trent 
river near Burton. Near Lane-delph, and in Harecaftle there 
are (hort cuts or tunnels, extending to the pits or feams of 
cpals. From Prefton-brook to Middlewieh, at the weftern 
end, and from WUden-Ferry to Horninglow near Burton, at 
the eaftern end, the width of the canal at top is 3 1 feet, at 
bottom i8| and it is 5} feet deep ; the locks here are 14 feet 
wide, adapted to river barges of 40 tons burthen ; the middle 
part of the canal, and its branches, are 29 feet broad at top, 
16 feet at bottom, and it is 4^ feet deep, the locks being only 
7. feet wide ; the boats are 80 feet long, 6 feet wide, and carry 
18 to 20 tons of lading. There are 16 public wharfs on tbia 
canal with warehoufes, cranes, weighing-engines, and other 
nectary conveniences at each. Over this canal there are 258 
road and foot bridges, and u^er it three large aqueduAs, and 
Mbf. lefler ones and culverts. Thipugh Harecaftle-hill is a 
tunnel of 2888 yards in length, and upwards 70 yards below 
the hill : this tunnel interfe&s, and has crofs branches to, 
foveral veins of coals in the bill, and is alfo famous for behig 
the firft public canal-tunnel couftru£led in England} the 
height of the arch ia 12 feet, and its width 9 feet within-fide. 
At Preft&n-on-the-hni near Jj^gewaterisxanal is another ton- 
40 b of 1242 yards in kngths at Baiton in Gteat Budwortb U 
asiodier, 572 yards loQt% } at Sa^tersford, or Saltersfiridy in the 
fpBienurifli, is aoptfacr of yards longs i|; a 6fth 

" ‘ ^lumc 



tnntiel sit Armits^i or Heihnitage» of 130 pfiM 
the heights of thefelaft tunnels are tjf aiid 
fe^ At Monks-^bridge there is an embankoidnir 1II3 
Sf rimile in length, and an aquedu^ bridge Ofdr^he t)^ 
wer of M arches, from 15 to 12 feet wide each. At 
is an aquMu£k over the Trent rtrer, wijth 6 arches/of %t feet 
fpan ( and nearMiddlewich is andther aqoedud; over the Dan^ 
with 3 arches of 20 feet fpan. The works of this canal^ whldV 
were begun in July 1766; in April 1773, the* line eaftwatsl 
of Harecaftle tunnel was completed, and in May 1777# ttih 
whole line was completed and opened ; tbe Leek braneb, the 
extenfion of the Caldon branch to TJttoxetet, and the Cobridge 
branch have been undertaken (ince the year 1797 ; the liSnet* 
end, Handley-green, and Burflem branches were proje&ed in 
1802* This company have been authoiifed at different times tO 
raife 334,250/. the amount of their (hares was *200/. cacb^ 
until 42 Geo. III., when a diviiion of them was made into 
loo/, (hares. In 1760 and 1765, the Wildcn and Kings** 
Bromley, and the Tern-bridge and Winsford canals were pro-* 
pofed through parts of the track now occupied by this carftl i 
in 1793, the Sandbach canal was propofed to join near that 
place, and the Bredon rail-way was intended to be conne&ed 
herewith near Wefton-cliff: in 1796, the commercial canal 
was propofed to crofs this canal at Horning! ow near Burton^, 
and again near Burflem ; in 1797, an extenflon of the Aihbv- 
de-Ia-Zouch canal, to join this at Horninglow was propofeal 
the defign of the two laft propofals was, an extenflon of the 
wide canals for 4^ ton boats, and with the fame view a plan 
Y^as, in 1797, mentioned of widening this canal and its iockti 
bridges^ &c fo that wide boats might pafs between Fradley^ 
Heath, and the eaft end of Hardcaflle tunnel. ' ' 

277. Twfed River. This river feems to be navigable but- 

about T mile from the fea to Berwick brldgei between Berwick 
liberty and a detached part of Durham county ; it affords a 
great trade in faimon, which are caught in great quantidetf 
and 40,000 kits have been pickled and fent off from this town 
in one year ; 75 to 80 veffels are employed in the filbery, adid 
trade copneAsd with it. ^ 

278. Tyne River. A£ls 9 and *10 Henry V., 6 and y 
William III., and 4r-Gco. IJL— fhd gcnmi’direftioii 

river is nearly* W.SLW. by a crooked c^uife of about^ 14 inmt 
between Durham and Npithiumberland} its objc^iilSb 
etpoit of c^Is* A peculiar kind of veffels is in ufil nmn 
river for canjing coat^ from' the ir.vT»Lvlra;p, 

andftniiW to w ftipst thefe are caU^ k€«ls» and 

(by n 2iid.^y Geo«j^L)to 25I U 
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$0f ccKils. The.coafo from the jiiun;ni»8^coa1-minjea4' 
_ I river were formerijr delivered to the codi^rs oreoal*i« 
^^ying below Ncwcaftlc bridge by means of th^*lceel8, but 
te years feveral mine^ have been opened on both (ides iAJ 
_ _ 1 river, and the rail- ways therefrom aie" condui^cd to ftaitb# 
iOr fpouts on die quays, by which means the coals are (hot at 
once into ihe holds of the (hips. Wooden rail-ways were, 
iincp about the year 1680, in ufe between the mines and thia 
river, fomeW them of confideiable length, tbofe to Tanheld- 
Moor are 10 miles Jong. In April 1798, an inclined-plane 
of 8d4 yards in length, was opened from Bcnwell, or Bywell 
colUeries; in OflobcT 1803, a rail-way from Mr, Templets 
larrow mine (128 fathoms deep) wa^ opened to the river. 

lefs than 35 fort| pf coils, or rather the produce of as 
many pits, are ufually (hipped from this river for London, 
^mounting to 700,000 chaldrons annually. On feme of thefe 
mines, immtnltly large (leam-engiues are employed; in 17 ) 53 , 
a new engine was credled at Walker colliery, with a cylinder 
'‘74 inches diametci and 401 feet long, uhich weighed 6 i tons, 
apd was calculattd to lift 307 cwt. of w iter by each (Iroke of 
its pump. There is an, ancient (lone bridge of 9 arches over 
jbis river, which was greatly damaged by a flood in 1771 ; in 
jlQpl, it was fuggeflecl to remove as many of its piers as would 
fiipm 1^ 144 feet opening near the fouth bank, and tocoufiruft 
an iron arch over the lame, high enough for the keels to pafs 
VViUiout lowering their malts. The confervators of this river, 
in purfuance of the lail of the above adls, have deepened and 
improved the fame and its quayv; in 1801, a new dry, or 
graving-doeb, was opened at South Shields, c«ipablc of receiving 
Slips at neap tides ; in 180^ an acb palTcd for building a new 
light-houfe at Tynemouth with revcrbcrariqg lamps, inftead of 
a coal fire blown by bellows, before uied. In 1798, it was 

J mopofed to make a tunnel or road-arch under the .Tyne river 
irom North to South Shields for the paflage of carriages and 
paflengers, and the expenfe was eftimated at 6,993 /. In 1795, 
rfbe Hewcaftle and Carlifle canai was gjropofcd to join this nver 
near Newcaftle ; in 1796, tht Nrvcaftle and Haydon bridge, 
and in or before 1801, the Newcaftle and Maryport were j^fo 
prppofed. In 1797, and again in 1802, the Durham and 
it[7bmer-lc^treet canals propofed to jfoin this rivet near 

Gatdhead; ^d in Tyne and Bcamifh panal was 

'^d through part ofneai;^ the. fame traA. 

^ C<m(J*, In 1803, it was propOfed 

. a pan^l from, the Tyne nyer near through 

%ip Wiekbsm,. Lamefly* and jtpwnlhipt,, to 
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TqEHcm«fthi« fliort'but Urge caffftl^ bfi^lrif ll^W^Jfbr 
in Iiancafliire ; its obje£l; is to admit (bij)5 ^ TJlvemcmd MNii# 
canal is ^5 feet wide at top» 30 im at tf 

mt deep i tht lock ia 1 12 feet long } nt the loweft^tie«|^>tidi* 
there is a depth' of 9 feet water at the gates^ and at fjMte 
tides of ao feet ; a public fwing-brtdge is built at HamAiei#|i^ 
It was complet^ about July 1797 ; tlie company were aoth^ 
rifed to raife 71000 A the amount of their ihares being jf¥tm 
each* « t 

281. Uppingham Canal. In 1793> it was propofed to mate 
a canal from the town of Uppingham in Rutlandfhire, to ticHl- 
ned; w>th the Leicefterlhire and Northamptonfliire Union canaU 
and provifion is made in its a£t (33*Geo. III.) for fuck 
jun^ions. 

282. UsKE River. The dtre£lion of this river is nearly N. 
for about 4 miles in the county of Monmouth ; its objeds are 
the export of coals, iron, See. and the trade of Newport; at ^ 
Pdl-Gwnelly it conne£bs with the Monmouthfhire caitalj and 
with the Sirhowy ^am-road. 

i83. Wakefield and HuJlet. In September X 80$ notices* were ^ 
given for a rail- way from the Calder and Hebble navig^ttOlit 
at Bottom boat in Wakefield, to Uullet-hall cbllieries,' Whiki* 
branches to Birfial and Smithic bridge in the weft riding eA 
Yorkfliire. ' 

284. Warwick and Birmingham Canal. A£^s 33 and 
36 of Geo. 111 . General dire£tion nearly N.W. for ^5 milea 
in the counties of W arwick artd Worcefter ; it crofTes the grand 
ridge witliout a tunnel ; its obje£ts are the fupply of Warwwj: 
with coals, 8cc. and forming part of the moft direfl water com- 
munication between Birmingham and London ; at Kipgfwood 
in Rowington, this canal is joined^by a branch from the Strat- 
ford canal. At Hafeley there is a tunnel of 300 yards in length ; 
at Henwood wharf there is an aquedu6i: over the Blytlm ritfut s 
near Flint Green another over the Cole river ; and near its 
termination at Rigbcth another over the Rea river. In May 
1796, the northern^ end of the canal for nearly 9 miles to Hen- 
wood aquedufi was Completed and opened ; atid, on the t^di 
of December 1 799, the whole line was completed and opeim* 
This company was authorifed to raife 180,000/., the amount 
of their (hares is xop/. each. 

285. Warwick and Napton. A£l 34 and 36 III. 
The general dire£lion of this canal, (at nrfl: called the War- 
wick and Braunfton,) is nearly Eaft for about 15 miles hi tte 
county of Warwick ; it teiminateji near to the grand ridge, on 

fide : its main obje^k is, ibp <^niag- of the moft 
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betireen Bititimgl^am and {^doa* This canal was 
CM U p ted on the 19th ot December X799. The compa^f 
npPPnuthorifed to raife i30»ooo/. ; the amount of each fliare 
^1^j||ng'ioo/« but by the Taft a£k» the holders of the original 
fliares^ were authorifed to contribute any further fun^^ 
'nttd to be entitled to a proportionate dividend^ with original 
HUMreSf on fuch addition. 


a8d. Wavshet River. The general direAion of this river 
ts nearly S.W* by a bending courfe of about 13 miles between 
the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk : its objedis are the import 
of coalsi dealSf See. and export of agricultural produfls. 

Wear River. A& 34 Geo. IL General diredlion 
n^rly 8.W. for about 10 miles in the county tff Durham ) its 
principal objed is the export of coals. There is a rail-way of 
7 miles in length from this river to Eaton-Main colliery, and 
a great number of others of confiderable lengths^ for conveying 
cdals to the ftaiths and fpouts where barges and {hips are loaded 
with them. Eighteen different forts of coals» or rather the 


produce of fo many different ptts» are ufually (hipped from this 
river for the London market* amounting in the whole to 
xpjlfOOO chaldrons annually. In 1797* anJ again in 1802* 
the Durham and Chefter-le-Street canal was propofed to join 
this river near Cfaefter^ and thence extend the navigation to 
Durhsin. 


j;)88. Weaver River. A& 7 Geo. I. and 34 Geo. IL 
QSeneral direfrion nearly S.E. by a crooked courfe of 20 miles 
iu Chefliire ; its objedls are the import of coals and Cumber- 
land red iron-ore, and the export of fait and agricultural pro- 
dttdls. The truftees for this navigation . were authorifed to 
borrow money at 5 per cent* intereft, and i per cent^ for the 
riik; in 17591 amounted to 20,200/., borrowed at 

5 and 4i per cent . : this debt has long ago been paid off ; and, 
there being no private intereft in the concern, to the amount of 
3PO0/* has been paid in feme years, to the county treafurer of 
Chefiiire, to be laid out in amending and repairing the public 
bridges, and in the repair of high-ways leading to the falt- 
works, agreeable to riie diredidns ox the firft aA« The falt- 
'sitinesat Nortbwich are 300 feet deep. In 1804, it was in 
contemplation to make a fide-cut to this river, from near Prod- 
fliam* into the Merfey at Wefton or Weftem point, for avoid- 
ing iht bar or Ihoal at the mouth of this river. 

aSjik^tWBLLAMP River. Adk ^4 Geo. III. General direc- 
tion Mf^y $.W. for about 37 mSes in the county of Lincoln 
and flatting that of Norchamptem i Jts obje&s> are the import 
qf coflds, ^lsi &c. \ the exj^t of Ketton free*ftone, CoUy- 
^peftoA whito llatcs^ agricultural piodudb, 8 cg« ) near Orowi 

» land 



land it etame&M vriiSk Oiaitvatf«» n 
In Mr. KfatbAiiM Kindmiy 
B new ehfinaoU ivom neat theiiaau>A of 
ton near Bofton^ by which th« ofs i^ta Ham? 

kin^to the channel of the "^itbam^ tieer* infteadrof FkiiiSdilias^Wa^ ! 
The fubfeguent Gontra£tioQe of the Welland met^ hfiesiheed^ 
mepts hear its mouth| formewhat iofipToVed the nwgAdkiia^l^^ 
Spalding, and delayed until the ym 1794 the adoptlao 
j^mderiey’s propofed cut | in fgiuM the con^nctm^ od'tbie? 
navigation is to be in the tide-^y of the Withaoi river aH 
WybertoA roads, and it terminates at Stamford brid|e^ 
miffioners are appointed for fctting out, and epnploying^lMpetr ^ 
perfons to execute the hew cut, fluices, locks, and are tw* 
cleanfe the channel of the Welland for fome diftance sdsoire the 
new cut, and ere£l a fufficient dam acrofs the river below«the 
entrance of the fame at Shepherd’s liole, to ftop the tide waters 
and turn the land waters thrpugh the new cut. In 1 797, it 
was dated that 10,000/. had been fubfcnbsd for carrying thp 
above new ,cut and improvements into eiiett* Truftees art 
appointed m the above a 6 l, for receiving the tolls and niai|t<** 
taming the works when completed by the commi (Sonera. 

290. Wel/hpool and Leomttifler, About the year 1794# n 
canal was propofed from the Montgomery canal and Sekemu* 
river near WeUbpool, tb the Leominfter canal at Wofettons 
pafSng BifhopVCaftle and Ludlow. 

291. Wet River. The general diredion of this river if. 
nearly SvS.W. for 20^ miles in the county of Surrey ; its ob* 
je£l;s are the import of coals, deals, &c, and the export of' 
chalk and agricultural produ^Is ; at Wedley near Weybrjdgei 
it is joined by the Ba(ingdoke canal. From Guilford bridge 
to Godalniin is a canal 5^ miles, with a rife of 32^ 
feet : which h fupplied by a feeder from the Wey at Godalmim 
In X79I5 and again in 1803, this navigation was propofed to 
be joined near Godalmin by canal from the Itching river 
(fee Ponfmouth and Croydon). In 1800, the Grand Surrey 
was propofed to be extended to this river near Wedley; and 
in 1802, a branch from the 'Grand Juudion canal was in#* 
tended to apoUnedk with this river by means of the Thames at, 
Ham-Haw. 

292. ' Wharfs Rivbr. The general direQion of this rivfv 
is. nearly N.W. for about 9 miles between Aindy Liberty^ atidi 
the Wed Riding of YorkQiire ; its objeds are the canj^pc oC 
Coals, free^done^ &c. and the export of agriculAral pimuc**^ 
tions* 

293* Whitbhavbk Blvooid This brook Is navigabib but 
9 visf y liMHift diftancei in a S.£« at its mcm&A urhjtk 



m TiUiMP 

harbottr 6 ( tVlii^diarlstf igt Cumbei^ 
ebtef object is «]cport of coils, iime^ and fVce* 
Tbfs harbour, fituatd on iSat Irifli fta, has had ibvi&rdt 
for its improvement, 7 and 16 Anne, 13 Geo. 

26, ja, and 45 6eo. Rl. and !n September 
(1^5) notices irerc given for a further application to parlts- 
TherO are feyeral rail-ways from this harbour to the 
"ilH^hjorn coal-mines in its vicinity. On the 4th of Auguft 1738, 
\ the firft railor waggoti-wny Was opened at this plaOe, leading to 
Hanrithwaite and Woodhoufe collieries. On the pth of Auguft^ 
1803, the#ail-way, 700 yards hi length, paffing over ^rsnfly- 
afVclK or Road-bridge, to Howgil and WhingHl coal mines, 
was^opened: and in the fame year thofe to Bruckenthwaite 
intiie were opened. * 

994. Wibfiy and Dev^ry In r8o2, a rkilM^ray was pro- 
pofed from the Calder and Hebble nav'gation at Ravensbtidge 
in Dewlbury, to Low-moor iron- works in Wibfey, about 7 
miles in length. 

ap^. WiiTs AND Berks Canal. Afts 35 and 41 Geo. 
III. General diredtion ne^irly N.h. by a bending courfe of about 
52 miles m the counties of Wilts and Berks : it erodes the 
grand ridge at the loot of the chalk-hills without any tunnel ; 
its obje£k$ are the import of coals from both its extremities, 
the Export of farming produfis, &c. On the Caloe branch 
there is a fliort tunnel, under the road at CumiighanA pirk ; 
aUd ft principal aquedu£t-bridge over Broadtown brook near 
Wotton- Bailee. The company hive been authorifed to laife 
3x1,900/. the amount of fliarea being 100/. each. In Auguil 
1799, the weftern end oi^ the line was completed and filled, 
and on the ift May 1801, by the cooipletiOn of the Kennet 
and Avon tor Semington, the jun£tion was formed, and 22 
mites of the line to the aquedud; near Wotton-Baflet, with the 
Oalne and Chippenham branches, have fmee been ufed, prin- 
cipally in bringing in Somcrletfhire coals. In September 1800, 
tWw branches of the Thames and Severn canal, by Faringdon 
andHfgliworth, were propofed to join this canal at Uffington 
and Shrivenham. In 1803, the Aylefbury branch of the 
Grand JunSiion canal was propofed to connedl with this canal 
by means of the liis river at Abingdon. 

296* Wtnflon and Stockton, In 1768, engineers furveyed 
the line for a canal from the Tees ^t Stockton ; pafTing Hart- 
burn, Cothams<^{lob, Moor-houfe,^Oak->tree, Maiddtidale, Bank^ 
top, Cockerton, Lowdt-^Walworth, Le^s-crofs, 

Ktll^y, and Staindrop, to Wmiton: with a branoi i| mild 
fptik Lower-Walwortb to the Tees at Pierftbridge inother 
ll^ DgxHngton, 3 miles to Croft*btiHg6 etft the Tees i tiii 
• another 





laiioiibet from C6(ham-«ftob, 9 to^ ibe 
*I%e etpott of C6als« limej and^ lead, waek il^ 
pibpofed cartah ’ ' . * 'v 

' ^97. Wi^BEAGH Canal. A& 34 GSk>/ 

$tearly S. £. for 6 miles in the conntiet of Ghfildmj^ 
Norfolk ; its />bjed is a communication between WIOmsbA^MI 
Lynn, inftead of an old part of the Nen tivar near 
almod gro^vn up. This company were autboxifed tar wjq 
ao,ooo /. the amount of each Ihare being 105 /. ^ ; 

^98. WiTHAM {oU) River. ASt Geo. II. General <8teo* 
tion nearly N.W. for about 4^ niiles in thd county of Linool^i. 
its objedb are the import of coals, deals,^ &c., the export of 
farming produAs, and forming parb*of the inland communion* 
tion between Lynn and Hull, Liveypool, Manchefter^ &e* 
Near Tattcrfhall it is joined by the HorncaftJe navigation i at 
ChapeUhill by the Sleaford navigation ; and at Wyberton road^ 
the new outfall and navigation of the Welland river are to join 
this river. This river below Bofton, about 4 miles, vyat 
anciently fo deep, and was fo much frequented by fhips, th|Ui 
in the 6th year of king John, when the merchants of Londcyi 
paid only 836 /. as a tax on their lands and goods, Bofton eon<p^ 
tnbuted 780/. A gradual decay and filling up of the cdiatmtl 
and harbour took place to fuch a degree, that when, in 
MeiTrs. John Grundy, Langley Edwards, and John SmeAtoii 
examined the ftate of this navigation, and of the drainage of the 
adjoining fens, through which this river is embanked on both 
fides through nearly its whole length, owing to the bngnegledi; 
of the banks, which (hould have confined the returipng tide 
and the land-waters, fo as to fcour the channel, they reported 
that 30 ton barges could then fcarceiy reach Bofton, while 4hp. 
navigation above that town was entirely^ loft, and the 
channel was in feveral places entirely grown up and abMibfi^ 


by the ^ater in its ordinary ftate. Mr. Smeaton then Recom- 
mended the eredlon of a fea-fluice upon thia river belour 
Bofton, the fill thereof as low as low-water, with 3 oponiogA, 
amounting to 50 feet wide thefe to be fiimifbed with dbom 
pointing to fea-ward, and draw-gates behind them gauged^ lOr 
having their tops^ two feet below the furface of the fenSf |br 
always retaining a proper quantity of water in the river hi 
ieafons ; alfo a fea-^lpok at the fame place for the navigetidll* 
fgrnifhed with tliree pair of gates, two of them poiflti^ fp ^ 
laud, and bne to the fea : the ftrjughtening, enlail^yiiM 
.deepening «f the rim^iteve Bofton to 8o feetftt 
bottoiBjSnd 10 feet deeD>«<ereieeQn»eiMl«d« «n4 
of thtfe poond4ocks« Aratftied widv 
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" works a$ foisted to dfatnmgt wm 

Slid for the natidafton wbrks 7^76/4 When Mr. 
afterwards confulted in the year he oh* 
Vy^ Jpgd to a ^navigation lock which had been in the interim 
betdw^ Uncoln town« and recommended the cutting ^ 
f;; eommunicsttion between Fofld^ke canal and Brayford meer» 
a pound 4 ock with gates poinetng to the canal* and deepen 
filds river throdgh and , above Linc^n bridge* and to remove 
Brayford head* fo as to lower the water in Brayford mecr ; the 
^ pirincipa} wharfs jappear to have been fince made* and the trade 
of Idncoln is now carried on upon this meer or water. By the 
ftSts of 32 Geo. III. for jElorncaftle and Sleaford navigation* 
thofe companies were required to contribute equally with this 
company in the expenfes of deepening and improving this river 
through Lincoln high^bridge* and thence to the PofRlyke canal* 
in the next 7 years; in confequence of which* goods pslTing 
on this river to or from the Honicaftle or Sleaford navigations* 
<are to pay only half theaccuftomed rates on this river. In 1803* 
It was in contemplation to further improve the, navigation of 
this ;ivcr below Lincoln. 

*299. Worcester and Birmingham Canal. A£Is3i, 38* 
^and 44 Geo. III. Genei'al direction nearly ^.£. lor 29 mUes 
>in the counties of Worceftcr and Warwick ; it crofle^ the grand 
•ridge by a tunnels its obje£l8 are the expoft of coals* and a 
direfi communication between Birmingham and the Se« 
'i^^'river: at Selly Oak it is joined by the Oudley canal* and 
’at Kings- Norton i>y the Stratford canal. The width of the 
’ catial at top is 42 feet* and the depth is 6 feet ; the locks are 
' 80 feet long and 15 feet wide \ the boats are of 80 tons burthen. 
There are 4 or 5 principal* and feveral fmaller culverts : the 
'principal tunnel at Weft-heath is 2700 yards long* 18 foet 
high* and 18^ feet wide within the arch* the depth of water is 
7^ feet V at Tardebig is another of 500 yards in length ; at 
' Bhortvfrood is another of 400 yards in length ; at Oddingley 
• One of tao yards $ and at Edgbaftop another of 110 yards in 
^leitgch : four' of thefe tunnels ztg upon the fummit-pound. 
The’ftdienME^ of this canal was lai^* ^d,a bill was brought into 
‘ parKometit in 179^* but the oppoGtion of interefts* and natural 
"dlffleutties of this vaft undertaking then proved fatal to it. 

May eaftem end of this canal* as far as theStrat- 

^fortf canal at Kings^Noiton* was ^mpkted. '£be arching of 
tunnel was beguti'om the xStkof July I794» 
di it was tunned by tbe^sth of Februatjr 
^;(i780 yards of it faavkrg>beem comitieted in the year 

X7p7r'tlie navigation was tpQMdad thvo«jigh>it 
hud in. ihme. was 



THA. 



ettendcd to the >efeftem end of ihe 
The company ivere aothorifed by thehr 
SMtpOp/. IJ* lid.: their whole ihares 
of the odd value of 138/. xy/.pdl eachi ^ 
drareciated in value almoft to nothing % bufl 
men to 40/. each. The laft z€t was for taifing a ! 
money for completing the very difficult patt of the > 
fupplying lockage-^water, bv fteam-^engtnes to pump*^ )t1 
the Severn, by rcfervoirs, «c. which yet remains to be 
pliihed. About the year 17931 ^ branch was propofed 
this canal near Hanbury-hall to the Droitwich 
that town. 

.300. Wye River. The general dire£tibn of this rapid aiti 
romantic river is nearly N.W. by a vetiy bending and cirooln^ 
courfe of about 85 miles ki the counties of Monmouth and 
Hereford, and Brecknock, in South Wales, and (kilting the 
county of Gloucefter ; its obje£ls are the carriage of cdala^ and 
the export of agriculc>iral produdls ; at Hereford it is approach^ 
ed very near, if not joined, by the Hereford and GlottCefonr 
canal. In 1802, the Dcan-Foreft rail-way was propofed ta 
join this river at hnglifli-Bichnor, we believe ; in me fame 
year notices were given, for an intended railway from ci^ 
river at Hereford, to join the fame again oppofite to Lydblrodc; 
and in March 1805, another rail-way was propofed from ffiia 
river to the Monmouthfliire canal. 

301. Wyrley and Lssington Canal. A&s 3a and 24 
Geo. III. General dircGion nearly S.W. by a very crooked couric 
of 23 miles in the county of Stafford: it terminates at its 
weftern end near, or upon the grand ridge : its obje£l is the 
export of coals, iron, and lime, which abound in its cdttlie* 
There is a branchof 5^ miles to Hay-head lime-works ; axiotlier 
of miles to Lord’s-Hay coal-pits ; another of near 4 miles 
at Wyrl^y-bank collieries, with a branch from this laftv near 
I mile to ElFington new collieries ; there is alfo a branch f a 
mile to near Walfall town. whicK terminates within ^ amifoiof 
the branch of the old Birmingham thereto. This Canal Is 28 
feet wide at top, 16 at bottom*, and 4^ feet deep. The coih- 
pany were authorifed to raife 160,000/. the firit 35,000/. in 
Ihares , on the extenfion of the canal in 1794, the COttipSdiy 
were required to purchafe the (hares of cermindifcontex/ted^j^so^iir 
^ (hares are 100/. each. * » 

Taes River. The diredion cjf tbis/river Is 
\ 6f about«a2 miles in the county^ctf 

are* the import of c<mls, deals, And 2he^e<tp4li^^ 
^aftoral pathduifis^ at ^TarmAttith Ihis i^ei( i» Jolbed w ' 
and 12 

t$o2,/ 
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■ f Lyniif wdNorwicliy br North London canaT, 
>in this liver at Norwich. ' 

rctl* Aft 7 Geo. 1 IL-j-^rhis river, fotnettmes 
er, has nearly a N.W. direftion for about 6{ ^ 
and ikirting the North Riding of Torkfliire ^ 
fupply of Borough bridge and Ripon, and the 
:ural produfts ; at My^n it is joined by the 

rhe fecurity of pofTeffion, and the power of 
^fs by prudent precaution is of great impor- 
as well as in foreign commerce. Tlic infu- 
l^nces whicn under this head it is moft ncceiTary to confider arc 
bgainft fire, and on lives. 

Fire. By this cot^traft the infurer, in deration of a 
certain premium received by h»’r, citlitr grol i fum, or by 
annual payments, uildertakts to ind mi liy the ^tdured againil 
* all lofs or damage which he m<‘y iu .<nu iti Ivd noufes or other 
buildings, goods and merchant by L^t, iuiing a limited 
term. The period at vdiicli tins praft was introduced iu 
England is not afceitaincd; but u ceit, iniyhas been in uie- 
confiikrably more than a u'litury. 

Benefits. As every public undertaking has fome obvious 
it is obferved with refpeft to iniurance againft fires,, 
many wife and intelligent peifons have doubted whether. 
She general, and national point of viewv tlie benefits refulting 
irdm ic are not more than counterbalanced by the mifchiefs it 
CNItesfions. Not to mention the careleflnefs and inattention 
which fecurity naturally creates j every perfon wdio has a con- 
ceni in any of the fire-offices, or who has attended the courts 
at Weftnunifter for any length of time, nnifl own, that infu- 
rance has been the original caufe of many fires in London,, with 
nil their train of mifehievous confequencesi But on the other 
hand, ferjeant Marfliall obfertes, the advocates for this fpecies 
'of snfurance, though they admit it to have been fometimes the 
« jjCaitfe of intentional fires ; infill, that, even as a national con- 
the benefits vallly outweigh the pufthiefs which proceed 
fromiu And whenVe recoHeO. 'he precautions ufed b^pthe 
difiFercntinfurance companies, to prevent the fpreaduagof con* 
by providing a number of fne-engines, which are 
)Ge|it:itl coniUnt repair, and fit for immediaic ufe, not only in 
all parts of the metropolis, bu| ine^ry other confiderablttav^ 
kingdom $ by keeping ii\ cta^tant pa; 

expert in cxtwguiflung 
imbnl of gffode ; by^eipapJoving. jk 
at ejythouva of Iko^niiL. 



eeed, Wh^n ^ ^ 

addrefii of thcfo people often Rop 
ger 6 tt$ iSreBi and theiteby refctto mapy 
'^enfe propetty from deftra^ion* Wfc 
syre fairly conCdered, it uimpol^kto 
outweigh all the difadvanta|[e]i that can W ^Ut 
fcale. To ^18 enumeration of benefits may be ad 4 e 4 ^ 
vity agninft the extenfion of conflagtatiop ai^rded Vy i 
ding z£Xi w^hich prSVtdes for the eredlion party 
other regulations^ and the great cafe and confidentb, 
from experienced fafety« The tSe€t too of general itfS 
has been not only fecurity, but a great redu£tion of rates* 
firft the premiums, without any tax, were confiderably f 
than they are now, when one lulf of thc^ fum paid by i ' 
furer, is a duty. 

PkOpfrty. It IS held that the perfon who inAirsjk 
have an intertit in the thing mfured, efpecialfy as a ftatai% 
14 Geo. III. c 48, prohibitb all infuranceS without 
** upon any event or events -ashatfoeverm* If often happens 
no oiFicc will infuie to the full amount required by a paitiiibip^ 
perfon, who li<tS a large property to infure ; and iti loch 
the patty can only cover his whole intereft, by feverat 
ces made at different offices. But then it is proper, and 
regulations of the infurnnee offices it is often exprefsly 
that ea(;h (hould have notice of every infurance thus iliadeO^ 
the fame efFefts j for otherwife great fIrtiUds might be pra&im 
by ifiCunng the fame property to its full value, at fevemi diRor 
rent office at the fame time. « « 

Risk. By the terms of the ufual policy, the infitrets ondopir ' 
take to pay, make good, and fatisfy to the infured all 
damage, which may happen by fire, during the time 
in the policy, to the houfes or other buildings, fomitilH% 
merchandize infured, hot in general there is an 
againft military or ufurped power, and in tome pdfieies^ 
civil c^ommotion. On the latter fubje£l| it was decided wlW 
cafe of Mr. Langdale the diftiller, that the liuts in 
included in the Sefm civil commOtioii, and he could 
agamfi; the office but he did recevM in an zAioii agaiitRr| 
hundred. And where, in a fimilar cafe, |he offiee 
amount infured, they were allowed to^ recover againit t 
dred* Fifteen days are generally sUowedt after Ac 1 ‘ 
the policy, for payment of the premiunt for L. , 
rih. In a court of law it bas bee^deeided^diid 
tfa^fe fifteetf da]rs,«isnot tm 

has been prelmmy j 
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i but imtA mai ^ 
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fo give notice thereof at me oQipe} an4 a« e$ 
tide, deliver in as particular an Account (d th^ 
e« 'as the nature of die cafe will «imit of ; and 
i ’pr6of oT die fame bv their oath or affirmadont according to 
form praftifed in the faid office; and by their books of 
^illBomitSy (farodier proper voucherst as ffiall be reafonably requU 
t and procure a certificate under the hands of die minifter 
and chnvehirardensi together with fome odier reputatde inha- 
jUtants of the patiffi» not concerned in fuch lofs* importings 
that they are well acquainted with the Ohara^er and circum* 
dsatieesM the perfon or perfons infttreds and do know^ or verily 
hs^erOs that he, ffics or they, really> and by misfortune, widi- 
<mt any fraud or evS practice, have fuftained by fuch fire, lofs 
tUid dannme, to the value dierein nnentioned : buti till fuch 
sAdsvit and cerdficate of lofs fliall be produced, the lofs 
l||M*yffiall not be payable. And, if there appear any fraud 
mcdte fwearing, fuch Ibfierers (hall be excluded all benefit of 
qpiffir polides. In the*poUcies of titefe offices, the infqrers 
tHy d brtak e to pay the lofs, not exceeding the fum infured, 
** aeetrimg to the omB tenor of thetrprtnted propefedtf deifcribing 
d^sir piopofbiB by their refpeifkive dates. Nothing can be more 
neafonahle, in a cafe where there is fo great temptation to fraud, 
dhan to reqidre a teftimonial from perfons in public fituations 
lb- ihie Mtlw where a fire has hsnoened, who have opportuni- 


any fraud, *• It is a duty,'*^ fays Mr. Juftice Lawrences 
W ^WttfeiboffieecMresfothe public, as well as totbemfelves, totake 
AMel^ Ifj^ii^on to Oroted thd»fel»e^agaii|>fi^ud ; and ofttofr 
»^m^dwekast]Mpiefqtttwereinterpofed, fhet^fice would be 
oat a {XKmhim towicked men to fet fire to ffidr owti 

^^BkOla. Thebttfinefso^infiivUioe agdnfkffre» 
a^Hmtinoflbteseft^liffied'fbr^at pttrpoffi. ThifrolmK 

dtebn<^wnhoii!pwoldte|M 

In^Ma dirdft(Mtes enenhe geneyal tefrecMbllllyo^ wfWjgf 
iBMffilli ^ve diA»^ 4 



hi^ townasiid ti6M4d tte ^ 
fiteffletropolk} ik)4t.diiwaTe fen 
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^ebts dmf authomeiktt94 

Mneficial opentiaaiT te«|ya|i , ^ . 
thefe a fliort accoOat * 

Hand in«Hand. 'jni<sH #4 Hand is die olddi d 
ment for iii^bnnce agimftnw. -The office wae ere 
Tear 1696* by aboatoiie hundred perlbns*who»mut 




ble contributkOy entered into a deed of letd^aent for d^t'' 
pofe ) udd^h being figned by ererj perf^^ defitous oC tw 
in^ a member, he or (he is admitted into die joint cofddll 
fli^ and becomes a pn^iortiOnate fharer in profie'^bpd 
TW deed of firtdement was unrolled in chancery, i 

I dp's. The afiairs of this community art managed by tweni 
four dhtdlihrs, who fenre gratis j which, togemer wiffi. th 
fittgid and difinterefted managment, ^ conhdemld^ | 
aforefaid, and a call of ten millings per eeat. on tuim 
t\(«nty on wooden bnildin||s (sddch is the moft that ea<m 
tributor is obited to pay, in cafe fo gnat a lots fhpcdd 
as to ^uire me lame, whidli hitherto has not haMm^,'* 




rity cannot well be deinfed. And as ^office is calculaled^ 
the general good of the members, thev hate Hkewile the adripth 
tage feparately to ei^aniine the deed of fetdement, and all orden 
and proceeding as well of the general courts, as th^ 
of die court of otl^ors. This company keq> in their fendes Aito 
ty firemen, who are uniformly cloathed, and have ea^ Utbu^dCr 
StTN. This office was prmeded by John. Porey, tbOMwIn 
year t7od, ibr infuring merdundlzC and houftboU goods. 


well as hOUles, from fire, whiph, dll then, was Joev^ 
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I lnercliandize (not Ijoufcs) from lofa by fire, by 
tribution, entered, February i6, 1715, into a 
nt for that pnrpofc, which, being (igned by 
rous of becoming a member, he is thereby 
: joint contribution fliip, and becomes apropoi^ 
profit and lofs. The deed was in rolled in 
, 1715. Tlitir affhir '4 are managed by twenty- 
Theiroffir*' is at No. 81 Cornhill. 

R. The Weftminfter Fire Office was efla- 
dated 13th of February 1717, and inrolled in 
bje<S\s arc tlit f.‘me with thofe of the Hand in 
e is 111 IjC'dfotd Sfrect Covent Garden, and the 
nirectors, or wiiom one half annually retire, are eighteen. They 
have bofide, a furvey^ir regularly employed. 

Royal Exen This focicty, purfuant to an aQ: of 

parliameutof the Axth George. I. June 22, 1720, was incorpo- 
rated by letters patent, by the name of the Royal Exchange 
AJfitrafuv^ for nffuntig of JhtpSy goods and merchandize at fea^ or 
going to feay and for It/harg money on bottomry^ By which name 
they are to have p< rp tual fucceffion, (yet fubjeft to redemp- 
tion by parliament) with a powxr to fuc, and be fued in courts 
of record, or clfcwhere •, to have a common feal ; to purchafe 
lands, &c. in mortmain, to the amount of 1000/. per atimwiy 
and to grant, alien or demife, the fame at pleafure. fn confi- 
deration of thefe advantages, the corporation was to advance to 
the king 300,000/. without intereft for thirty-one years.' To- 
wards rainng this fum, and paying all juft demands to be 
made on their policies, the company were empowered toraife a 
fum not exceeding 1,500,000 to be called the ftock of the 
corpor.'^tion ; and in cafe the government fhould think fit to 


repay the afor«-faid fum of 300,000/. within, or at the expira- 
tion of the term above mentioned ; then, on three years notice 
given by parrument in the London Gazette, and at the Royal 
Exchange, the corporation to ceafe. By a fecond cjiarter, this 
corporation is empowered not only to infurc houfes, goods, 
(hips. See, from fire, but lil^ewifeto affure lives. Their offices 
arc up (lairs in the Royal Exchange London, and in Pall Mall ; 
they have a governor, fub, and deputy governor, twenty-four 
direiflors, and proper officers. 

London. This fociety, purfuant to an a£l of parliament 
of the fixth George L was incorporated by letters patent, 
June 22^ 1720, by the name of the Lofidon AJfurancey for tffuring 
of JhipSy goodsy and nierchandixti at feay or going to fenj and for 
lending tnony upon bottomry. This charter was grounded^On a 
iimila;r confideration, the advance of 300,000/. and fimifar in 
extenti and fubjefl to redemption on the lame terms,^ with that 

of 
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of the Royal Exchange Company. This, alto a 

fecond charter^ dated 29th Apriii Anno thepi 

, to afliirc lives. They are under a direftioA fipWfflfo 
\hc Royal Exchange Company. ^ , . 

^ Thefe two laft mentioncvl focietieSf from the^l||||^^U|^ 
when tliey were projcfted, were among the objeft^ of 
in the famous year of ielufion (1720) generally 
South aSea Year. At that time the lubferiptions to thl W Yal 
Exchange (Smpany, of 100/. rofe to 250/. aii 4 Ihiresi^BBte 
London, ou which 12/. 10 x. had been dcpofited, rofe to f7j|||| 
As thefe projefts, however, had a folid bails, thofe who pur 9 || 
ch ifed fliarcs, although they might p ly too dearly for themi 
were not left, like the adventurers in lb many other bubbles^ 
to lament a total Jofs. * 


Phocnix. The fire oITices already mentioned, with one or 
two other*!, whofc concerns «irc very limited, and which were 
diftontinued, tranfai^^ed al* the bufinels in that way till 1782, 
when a new eflabhfhmcnt was foimed, and adunied the name of 


the Phoenix. This focicty under the management of nineteen 
direftors, was fpcedily and eminently profperous. As one of 
its claims to favour was the reduiljion of premium, the exam- 
ple It fet w«is fpeedily followed by other offices, and“thus the 
public gamed tlie ufual advantage which refult-^ from compe- 
tition, that of obtaining a given benefit at fmaller expenfe than 
before. The offices are in Lombard-ftreet, and at Charing- 


Crofs, ^ 1 • • t 

British. In 1 798, a focicty was eflabliflied under this titlCj 
for inlunng houfes, goods, and fhips m harbour againft 'fiic« 
Its offices are in the Strand and Cornhilh 

Globe. In 1799, king was empowered to give a char- 
ter to a new company, to be incorporated under the form of 
r/v G/ohe Infuratue Company y who propofed to make infuranccs 
on lives, and again il lofs by fire ; to buy or fell annuities for 
lives, or on furvivorfhip \ to grant fums payable at future pe- 
riods, either at home or abroad; to receive depofits; to aft 
as treafurer for benefit focieties.and other benevolent inftitu- 
tions ; to make provifion for clergymen and their widows and 
children ; and to receive depolits from members of the induf- 
trious claifes ©f fociety and others, payable at a period of iiot 
Icfs than fix months, Tliis company confiils of near nine 
hundred proprietors ; and their capital is one million. The 

S eat extent of this undertaking, and fome powers claime^jf 
c projeftors, were tlic fubjfift of much controverfy# 
liiai^gement is at prefent confided to a chairman and deputy 
chairman, and twenty-three direftors, but general meetings of 
the proprietors are held on certain, occafions^ aud their whole 
capital is aftually paid in and invefted* 

B b 3 iMPBRia*, 
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XiiPliRZAL. TUd company was formed in 1803* Its object 
are merely tbpfe of infuring buildings, goods, and fliips in bar* 
hgnxT^ It is fwwr the management of twenty^one dircflors, 
imd the projAetors Hand ehgaged to advance, when neceiTary,'^ 
a capital qyptoo,c}oo /• Their offices are in Sun Court Corir^ 
hill, andc^James’s Street. 

AtimN. A company under this name was formed in 1805, 
includ(^ the infurance of lives with that againft all other ac- 
cido^ by fire. Its office is in Change Alley Comflill. 

nJEmuRABLE Property. To difplay at one view the import- 
8tSke of thefe inftitutions, it is proper to fubjoin the followix^g 
curious and interefting paper. 


jyUmate of the propert^n Great Britain and Ireland^ tnfurablefrom 
hfs by Jtre by Sir Frederick Morton Eden^ Bart. 


Houses in London 100,000 average net rent 30 
in other -j 
towns in / 

England, p70>ooo 


&c. 
in the 
country 


' £ 

3,000,000 


10 5,700,000 


1 


200,000 


of Eng- >600,000 
land and I 400,000 
Wales J 


5 

2 


1 , 000,000 

1 , 200,000 


I 10 600,000 


1,870,000 


1 <>500,000 


Value at a little above 17 year’s 
purchafe 

Machinery^ fuch as ftcam engines, 
fpinning works, &c. 

Houfes and Machinery in Scotland 


200,000,000 

40.000. 000 

30.000. 000 


-270,000,000 


Furniture in houfes, &c. taken at 

lialf the value of the houfes 135,000,000 
JHoufehold Jloci^ not conlidered as 
furniture, viz. 

£ 

Q0t% , - - i5,5(jo,ooo 

SB!e •• > lOfOOOtOoo 

Jewels and trinkeUf 5*000,000 

Ciocka and watchei a*ooo>ooo 

Sodka • • 5iOOO|Ooo 


Wine 



Wine, Spirits, &c. 
Houfebold linen 
Horfes and Carriages 
t}ther articles 
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£ 

2 , 000,000 

3 , 000,000 

2 , 000,000 

5,450,000 


Total in England and 
" Wales 
The fame articles in 
Scotland 


50,000,000 

5,000,000 




— ^55,000,000 

Value of furniture and houfehold ftock ■ ■ 190,000,00% 

% 

Agricultural Stock:, the annual crop being eftimated at 

8.000. 000 quarters of wheat at 40 j. 16,^00,000 

5.000. 000 barley and rye 

24 s. - - - 6,000,000 

12,000,000 oats and beans 

16 j. 8r/. - - 10,000,000 

hay and ftraw 20,000,000 


Value of the crop (exclufive of peas, 
rape and hops) - - 52,000,000 

Dtdu£ting for prefent confumption, remains in- 
furable value - - - 32,500,000 

4 

British Manufactures, clafled as follows : 
Woollen goods, annual produce, 19 
millions, annual export 8 millions. 

Stock on hand for home confump- 
tion ... 11,000,000 

Cotton goods, produce 10 millions: 

ftock for home confumption - 6,000,000 

Flaxen goods - ditto - - 2, 000,000 

Hempen goods - ditto - - 2,000,000 

Silk goods - ditto - - 3,000,000 

Leather, in fhoes, boots, fadlery, Jiar- 
nefs, military acoutrements, car- 
riages, &c. ... 12,000,000 

Glafs, (plate glafs very much im- 
proved of late) - - 2,000,000 

PorcelaiA, and pottery (much im- 
proved laft 20 years) - 2>ooo,ooo 

Bapet, (increaled in price and qiAntity) 1,500,000 * 

Hardware, made at Birmingham, 

Sheffield, probably above • 6|000|000 

B b 4 Beer, 
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Beer, annual con^mption 200,000,000 ^ • £ 

gallons at * - - 10,000,000 

Spirits, ann^^Rifumption 10,000,000 
* gallons a^ x. - - - 4,000,000 

Soap, redgpnig for 2,260,802 families, 

at 3|f*Wpcr week, above - 1,500,000 

Salt, '^jOoo tons of 40 bufliels each 
(y^imout making any allowance for 
f&gglccl fait) 1,000,000 

(Jandles, wax and tallow, above 2,000,000 

White lead and other colours for 
painters and dyers, turpentine calks, 
and vats for liquors, drugs, hats, 
draw work, fntiff, horn, books, 
furniture, nuiiical inferuments, 
watches, jewellery, coaches and other 
carriages, printing apparatus, falted 
beef, pork, butter, fifh. See. pro- 
bably at lead - - 10,000,000 

Annual amount of manufaflures 

for home confumption - - 76,000,000 

Britifli manufaftures for exportation, 

value in 1800, almoft - 40,000,000 

Total of Britifli manufaflures “ - 116,000,000 

Foreign merchandize ; the imports of 

1800 were above - - 55,030,000 

171.000. 000 

Of Britifli and foreign merchandize, 
befides what remains in the Eall 
India Company’s warehoufes un- 
infured, there may be ftated, as on 

hand, and therefore infurable 39,000,00a 

Shipping, belonging to Great Britain 

and Ireland, valued at , - 20,000,000 

Belonging to the colonies - 2,000,000 

Veflds oil tlie docks - - 1,000,000 

23.000. 000 

Of thefe at leafl one fourth may be 
^ ellimz^ted as (lock in hand in Bri- 
tifli ports and infurable frbm‘iire 5,750,000 

Total infurable property in Great Britain 537*250,000 

Property 
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Property of every kind, Inferable ip Ireland, ^ " £ 

mated at - ^ S3>7^5! 


Total property in the United kingdom, infurabli 
• Irom lofs by fire . - - 


. S3>7^S>ooo 




Btfidcs the above there arc flocks of coal, alum, other^ 
minerals, boat® and other frefli water craft, aricnalM|Dfficc^ 
and otlitr public buildings, of the value of which no 
can be made. 

Li\£s. The iiifurance of a life is a contraft whereby oK 
Infiircr, in confideration of a certain premium, either in a gr^^ 
fum, or by annual payments, undcitak^s to pay the perfon for 
whofe benefit the infurance is made, a flipulated fum of money, 
or an annuity ecjuivalent, upon the death of a perfon whole 
life is infured j wle/ievcr it Jhall happen^ if the infurance be for 
the whole life, or in cafe it Jfjall happen ivilhin a cei tain period^ 
if the inlurance he for a limited time. The precarious depen- 
dence of a numerous family ypon the life of a fingic peifon, 
naturally fuggefls the idea of fetking fome protc£tion againft 
a calamity, which fooner or later mult befal them ; and this, 
probably, occafioned iiifurances upon lives, as an expedient by 
which a pecuniary indemnity, at leafl, might be fecured to the 
fufferers, fulficiciit to refeue them from the poverty and diflrefs^ 
with which they were threatened. Upon this principle refts 
the utility of mluranccs upon lives. Perfons having incomes 
dctermin.ible upon their own lives, or the lives of others, 
arifing from lauded property, from church livings, from pub- 
lic employments, pcniions, annuities, &c. by paying fuch an 
animal premium as tlicy can fpare from their prtfent neceflities, 
may fecure to their widows, their children, or other depen- 
dents, an adequate fum of money, or an equivalent annuity, 
payable upon their deaths. By fuch infur ances alfo, may the 
fines to be paid upon the renewal of leafes, or the defrent of 
copy-holds, be provided for. So, where a perfon, having only 
a life income, wants to borrow money, but can only give his 
own perfonal fecurity for it, he m.iy, by infuring his life, 
fccure to the lender the repayment of his moniy, though he 
fliould die before he is enabled to difeharge the debt. 

Offices, 'fhefe confiderations induced the bilhop of Oxford, 
and feveral other benevolent pftrfons in the reign of Queen Anne, 
to applf<»r the charter b\» which the corporation, called the 
i^micahle Society^ was ellabhflied ; to enable perfons to fubferibe 
part of their incomes, in order that the reprefentatives of each 
Ittbfcriber Ihould, upon cheir death, receive fuch fums as the 
6 fmdf 
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■ ration would enable them to pay upon the 
entng each year. But as the benefits of 
nfined to a limited number of fubfenbers, 
mall fum*?, ftvcral other corporations and 
>re extenfive plans have been cftablifhcd. 
and Lotidcn AJfurance companies obtained 
ge I. to enable them to make infuranees 
)ciety for Equitable AJfurnnces on lives and 
fcabhlhcd in the ye ir 1 762, by deed inrolled 
fs Btnch at Weftniinfter, in which every 
bccon^cb a number, participating in the 
the focicty. Ihe fuccefs attending this 
'en rife to others; namely, the Wejlmuijler 
Socitfy, for infurance ofi lives and furvivorfliipo, and granting 
annuities; the Pelunn hfe infurance company; to thefe may 
be added the ofEces already mentioned, where the bufinefs of 
infurance on lives is earned on together with that agamft fires, 
and a few others, as the Annuity 8 g nty for the henefi of widows^ 
the Laudable Society for the fame puipof.-, and Life AJfurance 
Society y for the benefit of ivtdonus and female relations. The 
bufinefs is not however confined to thefe offices, private poli- 
cies being frequently efFefted. 

Warranty, It is generally a condition or warranty in 
infuranees upon lives, either infcrted in the policy, or contained 
*in a declaration or agreement figned by the iniured, that the 
perfon whofe life is meant to be infured has not any difordcr 
which tends to the (hortening of life ; that he has or has not, 
had the fmall pox ; and that hib age docs not exceed fo many 
years ; that this declaration fhall be the bafis of the contract 
between the infurers and the infured ; and that, if any untrue 
averment be contained therein, the contrafl fhall be void, and 
all money paid on account of the infurance forfeited ; and as 
this declaration is to be taken as part of the written contrafl; 
amounting to a warranty, it behoves every perfon who makes 
an infurance upon a life, to be very circumfpefi: in afeertaining 
the truth of the allegations contained in it ; becaufe upon that 
the validity of the conCra£l mult depend. By the warranty 
diat the perfon, whofe life is to be infured, has no dtfinrder 
mohich tends to the Jbortening of Itfey is not to be underftood that 
he is perfe£i;ly free from the feeds of all diforder. The war* 
tanty is fufiiciently true if he be in a reafonaUy good ftate of 
heat]^ and, t^at his life may be infured on the common terms^ 
for a^perfon of his age and conditioVi. 

Mods of Insuring. In the office of the Equitable Society 
and mo^pf the others, an aflUrance is elie£ted in this mannei^ 
The party whofe life is to be the dajtSk of tibe policy goes to 

the 
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the office^ and fills up a printed propofal Wat ^ 

profefEon, placci and date of births preientn|fi|teiicc, age* 
(which mud include the current year^ that is W By # he who 
was twenty on his lad birth day, is dat^ to bejn^ty^one) * 
tte term and aiTurance to be edefted, and 
whether the party has had the fmall pox, or is affiW^|||^tli 
the gout. It is alfo required that a reference be giveii^fttwo 
refpedable perfons, one of whom lliould be a medical Bfc, to 
afeertain the party’s health. A depofit is made, 
to the fum to be infured, which is to be forfeited if the pgBII|| 
fails to be completed through neglcfl: of the propofer. InK 
perfon to be adured alfo appears in perfon before a committed 
of the direftors, who for that purpofe, generally, allot a day In^ 
every week. The appearance may however be difpenfed with, 
on paying a certain advance on the premium. Before the 
policy is delivered, the party, for whofe ufe it is made, by htm- 
felf or his agent, ligns a declaration, containing in fubdance the 
allegations in the paper of the propofals, and allowing, that if 
any untrue averment is contained in the declaration, all monies 
winch (hall have been paid to the fociety, on account of the 
infu ranee made in confequence thereof, fliall be forfeited. 

Interest and Risk. The fpirit of gaming on lives by 
means of policies of alTurance is redrained by the datute 14 Geo. 
III. c. 48, which declares all infurances void, where the perfons 
making them have no intered. The different infurance com- 
panies annex to the contrail certain conditions or exceptions. 
The Royal Exchange A/furance declares every infurance made by 
a perfon on his own life to be void, if the perfon whofe life is 
infured, (hall depart the limits of Europe, (hall die upon the 
feas, or enter into any military or naval fervice whatfoever, 
without the previous confent of the company, or (hall die by 
fuicide, duelling, or the hands of judice. When the infurance 
is made by a perfon, on the life of another y death, ** hy fuicide^ 
duelltngy or the hand of jujlicd* is not excepted. The Wejlmin-- 
Jler Society adopts the fame exceptions. The Equitable AJfurance^ 
and the PelicanLift /;(/i/r^i/7rr,adop(the fame exceptions, only omit- 
ting the word duellingy even where the party infures his own life. 

Conlidering the great multiplicity of infurances, which have 
of late years been made upon lives, ferjeant Marfhall obferves, 
the litigated cafes that have arifen upon them, are extremely few. 
One principal reafon is, that the happening of the ^ent infured 
aniod, is always a of eafy proof, which can fea^edy ever 
anbtd any fubjeft of difputc f another is the great difficulty ^ 
of pradifing any fraud in fuch infurances. But to no caufe is 
this fortunate circumdance more to be aferibed, than to the 

' known 
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blown integrity sTtid liberality of the fcveral companies engaged 
in tins branch oHnfuraiice. 


TRADE IN GENERAL. 

HaAg detailed thefe particular^ it Is now thought proper 
to in a milccllancous way^ lome circumftanccs which 

air A trade in gentrah although chieily objc^l? of domtiiic 
urination. 

.(JWiiGHTS AND Meisuki s By the 27th chapter of Magna 
the w^.iehtb aiul mv. ilurc^ ought to be fame over all 
and t’loL to be according to the king’b llandaids of 
weights and mcafuits, Upt i»i the c\cfi».picr by a Ipccial 
officer of ins houlc, called the tkik or comptroller ut the 
market. 

Of weights th< re art two foits, ufed at prefent through all 
England, \iz. troy weight autl .voidiipoib. By tioy w^^i^ht 
are weighed bieul, corn, gold, hiver, jewels, and lujuoib ; 
the apotl ec ’r es and goldinuth » have the h me pound, ounce, 
and gi in; but they difl^r in thcir intermcdntc divilions , but 
although the apodiccarit'j m<.ke up their medicmeb bytioj- 
•weight, tiuy buy their diugs by^avoudupoib-wtigl t. 

jWoirdjpoib (winch in Fieudi lignifies to have full weight) 
cxifts by c»’ lorn, but i5> eonfumed by fluutc ; and thereby are 
weighed all kinds of groc^ 1 / ware->, drugs, butter, checle, llelh, 
wax, pitch, tat, tallow, wool, 1 emp, H \, non, (UJ, lead, 
.iiul all otlur commodities wdiith bear the of garbel, 

and from which cones a lefufi or wade; (md all ^ biead, 
by the 31k Geo. II. c. 29.) md this his to the pound 
6\tetn ounces , and twelve pounds o\ei arc allowed to eveiy 
hundred. 

'11x0 troy ounce is more tlim the avoirdupoi'' ounce, fvir 
fifty-one cunn es troy, are equ il to fil'y-fi\ ounces avoiirdu- 
pois *, but tiie ivoirdupois pouid is iroie thin the tioy pound ; 
for tourtceii pounds a\oiidupui{), are C'j[uxl to levciiteen pounds 
troy-wcight. 

Meafures are cither appliw. live 01 receptive 5 the fmalleft 
applicative meafure io a b rky corn, vdicrcof tlnee in length 
make a fingei’s bicadth, nr in h ; four mehc'^ mike an hand ; 
three hands foot •, one foot and a lialt a cubit ; two cubits 
a yard ; in a" yard are ii\tecn nnls ; one yard and a quarter an 
<Si ; a liutch ell or ftlcK, by evlnch tapcltry is incalurcd, is| 
but three quarters of a yard ; five feet make a geometrical pace ; ' 
fix feet a fathom ; fixtccu feet and a half make a ^lerch, pole, 

or 
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fio;ches 

Efij?-. 
yii. 



or rod 5 but * there are other cuftomiary perci 
eighteen feet for fens and woodland ; tw^ent 
Lancafliirc, and Trilh menfure; andi8 f Scotc 
make a furlong 5 eight furlongs or 320 perches, 
lijli mile ; which, according to the ftatute of l _ 
ought to be 1760 yards, 5280 feet ; that is, aSo feet^ 
the Italian mile ; fixty miles (more exactly, fixty-nine 
miles and an half) make a degree; and 360 fuch dc] 

24,840 miles, compafs the w'hole globe of the earth, 
are meafured by the hand. For meafuring of land in En 
forty perches in length, and four in breadth, make an acrc,^ 
called from the German word acker, and that from the. Latii 
word ager. . Thirty acres ordinary, make a yard land ; an' 
hundred acres are accounted an hide of h^ul ; and fix hundred 
and forty acres a mile fquare. Of timber forty-three folid feet 
make a ton 5 and fifty three feet a load. ' ' , v. 

Receptive meafure is two-fold ; of liquid, or moiil things 5' 
and of dry things. 

The ordinary fmallefl receptive meafnre is called a pint : two 
pints make a quart; two quarts make a pottle; two pjtth^s 
make a gallon, a gallon of beer, or the meafure containing 282 
folid inches, and holds of vain water 10 lbs. 307.S. avoirr, 
dupois; eight gallons a firkin of ale ; two fuch firkins make 2^ 
kilderkin ; and two kilderkins, or thirty-two gallons, ma^kc i 
barrel of ale ; and twelve barrels a laft ; nine gallons a firkin 
of beer ; two Inch firkins, or eighteen gallons, make a kil- 
derkin; two fuch kilderkins, or thirty-lix gallons, make ^ 
barrel of beer; one barrel and an half, or fifty-four gallons^ 
make an hogflicad ; two hogflicads make a pip:- or butt; and 
two pipes a tun, confiding of 1728 pints or pounds; a barrel 
of butter or foap is the fame with a barrel of ale. 

The Englidi wine mcafures are fmaller than thofc of ale and 
beer, and hold proportion as about four to five. So that four 
gallons of beer meafure are alnioll five gallons of wine meafure ; 
and each gallon of wine is 231 cubical inches, eight pounds, 
one ounce, and eleven drams avoirdupois of rain water : of 
thefe gallons a runlet of wine ho?ds eighteen ; half an hogfliead 
thirty-one gallons and an half ; a tierce of wine holds forty- 
two gallons ; an hogflicad fixty-three gallons ; a puncheon 
eighty^four gallons; a pipe or butt holds one hundred and 
twenty-fix ; and a tuii two hundred and fifty-two gallons, or 
2016 pints 

To meafure dry things, a% corn or grain, there k firft the 
gallon which is bigger tlian the wine gallon, and lefs than the 
ale or beer gallon, containing 27 2| cubical inches, and nine 
pounds, thirteen ounces, twelve drams and ait half avoirdu- 
pois 
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|lois weight. l*wo of thefe gallons iloakc a peck, four pecks 
bufiicH foot bnfliels the comb or curnock, two curnocks 
Shake a qiMt^r, feam, or rufF, and ten quarters a laft, which 
* Contains 5|^0 pints^ ahd fo many pounds troy-weight ; fo that 
k five thoufand men^ allowing each but a pound «of 

bsead diefhi will confume near a laft, or eighty bufhels^ 
mreV^jUy; and two hundred and fifty men in a (hip will drink 
a tgtwf beer in two daySs allowing each man about a pottle 
per#em. 

j^Meal is weighed as com ; but the common repute is, that 
jl%alk>n of wheaten meal weighs feven pounds avoirdupois, and 
Right pounds fix ounces, four penny-weights troy; fo a bufhel 
*is fifty-fix pounds avoirdupois, and fixty-eight pounds, one 
ounce, twclc penny-weights troy. All other grain, and fo 
likewife fait, lime, coals, &c. follow this meafure, which is 
called Winchefier meafure. But note, that where fea coal and 
fait are meafured with this bufhel, then they are heaped, or elfe 
there are allowed five ftriked pecks to the bufhel, and this is 
called water meafure. Thirty-fix bufhcls are a chaldron of 
' coals ; and on fhip board they allow twenty-one chaldrons to 
the fcore. 

Notwithllanding the many flatutes which have been enafted, 
that there (hall be but one weight and one meafure throughout 
idle realm, the force of cuftom is often too powerful for law, and 
weights and meafurcs of the fame denomination imply different 
quantities in different parts of the kingdom. But in legal con- 
ltru£lion, no weights or meafurcs can be taken notice of, ex- 
cept thofe recognifcd by law. Thus, if a man (hould contra£t 
for pounds or yards, in a place where the cuftom is to fell 
eighteen ounces for a pound, or thirty-eight inches for a yard, 
ftili, in ftri£t law, his contraft would be fatisfied if the feller 
delivered to him at the rate of fixteen ounces and thirty-fix 
inches. 

Hen. VI. c. 5, and fubfequent ftatutes ; In every city, 
borough, and town, a common balance lliall be, with common 
weights fealed, and according to the ftaiidard of^the exchequer, 
upon the conunon coils of fuch city, borough, or town, in the 
keeping of the mavor or conftable ; on pain of 10 /. for fuch city 
making default, Dorough 5/. and town, where a conftable is, 
40/. 

At this balance, all the inhabitants may freely weigh, 

« rithout any thing paying ; and juftices of the peace, mayors, 
ailtflib, ind ftewards of ftlanchifes, may inquire of offenders 
againft this ordnance, and do execution of them that be found 
faulty by inquefts, or by their own examination. The clerk of 
the, market, and where there is none, the mayor or head officer, 

or 
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or odier perfen baring benefit of the markeij^ 
fealed all meafures duly gauged, brought to i 
pofe $ and the mayors and otlier head officers i 
(hall twice a year, or ofteiier, caufe all weigfi 
/ures within the fame, to be brought before them 4 
and fuch as they find defedlive, to be broken andbuf 
offender (hall forfeit to the mayor or other officer, fo| 
time, 6 sZd\ for the fccond time, 13x4//; and the tfl 
aox. and be fet on the pillory. Selling by falfe weigfl 
meafures, is alfo an offence atthe common law, and confeq 
may be puniihed on indiftment, by fine and imprifonmcni 
By Geo. III. c. 102. The juffices, at every quar 
fcflions, were to appoint perfons to examine weights and balan^ 
ces, and to fdiSe and deitroy thofe thatewere falfe or^imequal, 
and a penalty was impofed on the perfon in whofe pofieflkm 
the fame were found ; which part of the fald a£t is by 37 Goo. 
Uf. c. 143, repealed and it is enabled, that the juffices at their 
refpedi.ve petty feflions within their divifions, dlftri£ts, and 
places, may appoint perfons, with power to examine the 
weights and balances within fuch divifion, diftriff, or place. 
And thcie perfons (having been firftTwom duly and faithfully 
to execute fucli office) fhall, as often as flte faid juffices (hail 
direct, in the day time enter into (liops, mills, or other preml£e8> 
and into the ftalls or ff anding places of perfons felling by retail, 
and fearch for, view and examine all the weights and balances 
thcroin, and feize thofe that are not according to the flaiuiard, 
or any falfe or unequal balance there found, and fhall detain 
the fame, to be produced at fuch petty Icllioiis upon the hear- 
ing of the information hereafter mentioned; and the perfon 
in whofe cuftody the fame fliall be found, fhall, upon conviflion 
in fuch petty feflions, upon view, confeflion, or oath of otie 
witnefs, forfeit not exceeding 20/. nor lefs than jj. as fuch 
feflions 11)j11 think fit, together with the cofts, which may be 
levied by difliefs, by wairant of two juffices j who fliall caufe 
fuch falfe weights and balances to be broken and rendered ufe- 
lefs, and the materials thereof to be fold, and the monej arifing 
from fuch fale, together with tlie amount of fuch forfeitures, 
(hall be paid to the treafurer of the county, to be applied in 
carrying thofe a£ls into execution ; and the refidue (if any) 
(hall go to the county (lock : and fuch juffices fhall fign a 
return of the fums fo raifed, and caufe the fame to be tranf* 
mitied to the clerk of the peace at every quarter feflion. Artd 
the juffices (hall purchafe, fo^tlie ufeof their refpedive coun* 
ties, out of the county rate, proper weights, according to the 
ftandard iu the exchequer, whii h (hall be depofited for the in» 
Ipei^ion of all perfons, either with thor refpeftive clerks of 





the peaces or with Tome proper perfon in fuch convenient place 
within each county > as the jnftic^'S fliall dire A, and fball be 
produced by the perfon in whofe cuftody they are lodged (upon 
itafonnble notice) at fuch time and place as any perfon (liallf 
’by writing pdder his hind, require and appoint, on his paying, 
the re^fc^able charj.’-'"*' of producing the fame. 

Frothed, that if the majority of the inhabitants of any 
pariihi townfliip, or place, be defiious tint any perfon fliall be 
fp^cigilly appointed to examine the wtiglits and balances within 
fuA places^ and fliall (.it a vcllry to be holden for that purpofe) 
Hjpninate one or more fubdantial houfe holder or houfe holders, 
be approved at a fpici.il feflionsfor the divifion, fuch perfon, ^ 
^oeing fo approved, fli ili havf the fame power as any perfon 
appointed for the But no fucli ippoiptment c:*n be 

made, until the inhabitants have procured flandard weights, to 
be depofiled with the p rfoti fo appoint! d, for the ufe of fuch 
place; and fuch petty feflions may order the charges of piocu- 
ring fuch weights, and the rccompenfe to be allowed to tlie 
perfon fo appointed for his trouble, to bo paid out of tlic poor 
rate. Pv rfons obflruding thofe wlio ‘re .idling in the f '.ccutioii 
of this fl.Uiitc arc liable to a pcn.ilt/, not exceeding forty fliil- 
lings, nor Itfs than five ; and perfons punifhed under this acl, 
(hall not be otherwife puniflied by any other law. But it is 
to be obfeived, th.it thefe ilatutcs apply to weights and b.ilan- 
ces alone, and not to nic.ifures, and thcr«.fore in m my pirilhcs, 
which .ire rogu'ited by rpoeinl adls of prirlianunt, il his been 
found nccefidry to introcUue a claufe in their adls, en.ibling the 
feledl vellry, or other ivgulaiiiig body, to appoi it infpcdlors, 
both of Weights and niJ.4fuics. 

Auctions The fale by audlion is not peculiar to modern 
commeice ; the curious trace it to a remote period of antiquity, 
without nfci rraining its origin. It poflefTes many advantages, 
not unmi\ed with fraud and inconvenience, hut the beiiefitfc 
greatly outv^clgh the abufes. 4^110 mode ot Idling by and"!!©!! 
generally jDradiifed, is too well hnown to need dtlcription; a 
peculiar pndlice if tliat termed a by candle^ vthich is when 
a fmall p’cee of candle bcirig lighted, the by ftanders arc 
allowed to bid for the merchandize which is felling; buf the 
moment the candle is out, the commodity is adjudged to the 
lail bidder. 

By 19 Geo. III. c. 56, and other ftatutes, every audlioneer is 

f bliged to take out an annual licence of fix {hillings, in which 
lull l>e f(!fC forth his true name aaid place of abode ; the penal* 
ty on omiflion is, within the bills of mortality 100/., elfcwherc 
50/. The audlioiiiecr, within th^ jurifdidlion of the head 
excife ofiice in London, muft aifo give bond to the king, with two 

fureties 
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fareties> himfelf in loooL and liU furettes in 
he will account for the falesy and pay the duties mib^ve 4 1 ^ tius 
various ftatutes $ in other places the fecurity is ^ the ^pi^^y in 
500 L, and two fecurities in 50/. each. 

• The duties on goods fold by audion are $ on eftatei^^flmei 
in joint (lock of chartered companieSi (hips, and revetfiotlSi 
lixpence in the pound. Furniturei fixturesi pictures; 
horfes, and carriagesi and all other goods and chattels whatfoi^ 
ever, tenpence in the pound. And the aiidiioneer, beCdes 
bond given on receiving his licence, gives a further bond with 
two fureties in 5000/. that he will, within fourteen dayf^ 
after every fuch fale, deliver an account thereof at the next 
excife office, and will not fell any goods contrary to the direc* 
tions of the aft. From thefe duties thei« are, for the benefit 
of trade, numerous exceptions ; they are, piece goods fpld by 
auftion, wove in this kingdom, fold entire in the piece or quan-» 
tity as taken from the loom, and in lots of the price of 2 oJ. or 
upwards; and fold in no other than entered places, and openly 
fliewn and expofed at fuch fale. Corn and grain of every fort, 
flour and meal, pork^ hams, bacon, cheefe, and butter, import- 
ed into Great Britain, on the iirft fale. Goods imported by 
way of merchandize from Yucatan; elephant outproduced 
from fea cows or fea elephants; whalebone, ambergris, and 
head matter, Ikins of feals, and other animals living in the fea ; 
elephant’s teeth, palm oil, dying wood, drugs and other 
articles for dyer’s ufe ; mahogany and other manufa£lured 
wood for the ufe of cabinet makers and other manufaiSlurers, 
imported in Biitifli fliips from Africa, America, oranyBritifii 
fettlement abroad, on the firft fale at au£lion, by or for the 
account of the original Importer ; fo as fuch fale be made within 
twelve months after the goods are imported, and the fame be 
fold by a licenfed aufrioneer. The exemptions alfo extend to 
lales of eflates or chattels made Ixy the order of the court of 
chancery or exchequer, or courts of great feffions in Wales ; 
any fales made by the Fall India or Hudfon's Bay companies } 
by order of the commiffioners ofrexcife ; the board of ordnance; 
coinmiflioners of the navy or vSStaalling offices ; by the Ihe* 
riff," for the benefit of creditors, in execution of judgments; 
goods diftrained for rent, or non payment of tithes ; eiFe£ts of 
bankrupts fold by allignecs; goods imported by way of merchant- 
dize from any Britifh colony in America, being of the growth^ 
or manufafture of fuch colpny, on the firfl; fale, on account 
of the original importer, fo as^uch fale be made witlSiii twelye 
months after importation ; (hips or their cargoes condemned 
as prize, and fold for the benefit of the captors ; (hips or goods 
wrecked or ftranded, fold fpr the benefit of the u^furers, or 
Vql. III. C G propric- 
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by fire aiid foM ‘for tbe benfef?! 

Jl^Ws ';‘iityai6n9 lieW bn the account of t?ie lord or lady of 
.1®# Iftanbr for iRe gipaiinrig any c6j>yhold or ctiftomary meffua- 
‘ lands, or tenements, 'for the term of a Ufe or lives, or any 

to be created by the perfon on vt'hofe account 
ftrA aftion (h«ill be held ; falcs of wood^ coppice, produce of 
or (jilhVi^es^ or materials for woAtnflr the fahie, or for 
the fale of any' cattle, and live or dead (lock, or unmanufiiftured 
pItodQCe of land, fo as fiich laft mentioned fiile be made ivdnlft 
they continue on the lands producinp; .the fame, and by the 
erv^fnier of fuch lands, or proprietor of, or advchfurtr in, fuch 
ifiihes br quarriCvS, or Fyy their fteward or agent. Many regula- 
tfehs arc eliablHThetl for prevention of frauds in the colleflion of 
thefe duties ; but, tS encourage fales by au.flion, they arc 
remitted on goods bought in, by the perfoti puttiiig them up 
to fal6, br by his agent employed at the fale under a notice in 
writing fignedaswell by him as the perfon intended to be the 
bidder, being appointed by the owner, and having accordingly 
agreed to bid for the ufe of the feller. 

* As few profelTions reejuire a greater fiiare of ability than that 
of an aiiftioncer, fo there are few in which induftry, ability, and 
iiit/egrity have been more amply and honourably rewarded. On 
the other hand, in defcribing cheats and fwindlers who 
infeft the metropolis, Mr. Colquhoun has the following para- 
graph. Swindlers who take out licences as auflioneers, and 
open (hops in dilFcrerit parts of the metropolis, with perfons at 
^tne doors iifually denominated barkers, inviting ftrangers to 
\<^’alk'fe. In thefe places various articles of filver, plate, and 
Ifoufehold goods are expofed to fale, made up on a flight prin- 
ciple, and of little intvinfic value; aiToeiatcs, generally denomi- 
ilated puffers, are in waiting to bid up the article to a fum 
greatly beyond its value, when upon the fivft bidding of the 
ftrangeritisknockeddowntohim, and the money inflnntly demand- 
ed; the goods however on being carried home and examined, 
'See generally found to be very different in reality; from what 
tSieir appearance exhibited, apK^ .npdn a dofe examination the 
frau<l is difeoVered. ' Neither the coinmon law, nor the afik of 
the 30th Geo. III. cap. 24, feem to be fu'fficiently broad and 
Explanatory to include this fpecies of oft'ence •, and hence it is 
that 'this made of felling goods continues with impunitfy, ' and 
foefns to inercafe. It is not, however, ‘meant here to infinu- 
ft€ that ^11 petty auctions are fraudulent. It is to be hoped 
there ifiay be (otiit exceptioni, although, probably they are 
not numerous. 

Av^p'ttBNTiCES. In mechanical or handicraft trades, hut 
bsindry, mcrcatitUe navigation^ ai^d feme other employmentsyn 
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fpecics of fervants is retained, under -the mine of aj^^pvehticos 
fo called from apprendre^ to learn. They are ufually bound for 
a term of years, and muft be fo by deed indented or indentures, 
to ferve their nufters, and be maintained and inftrufted by them*. 
Sometimes very large fums are given with them, as premiums 
for fuch, their inlhuftion. There are many old ftatutes regu- 
lating the conditions of perfons who fhall take apprentices, and 
obliging fome to be bound, hut many of thefe arc become obfo- 
lete. But th^re are other ftatutes limiting the number to be 
entertained by each mailer, which in particular trades, are 
'Hill a'lht^rcd to ; and no perfon can be bound to enter into any 
apprjiiticelhip after the age of twenty-one. Indentures made 
by infants are binding, provided thev are for the tefm 
of feven years, but every indenture of an infant, 
is voidable, at his ele^lion, on his attaining Ills ma- 
jority. 

By xarlous ftatutes, the cliurch-wai«lcns and overfeers, or the 
greater pirt ol them, by the afllnt oi two juftices, may bind^ 
any fuali childien, whole parents they flull judge not able to 
ir lintiin them, to be apprentices where they fhall fee convenient, 
till fuch cLil J, if male, lliall come to the age of twenty-one, and, 
if female, to the age of twenty-one, or be married •, the fame to 
be as ctTeclual to all paipofts as if fuch child were of full age, 
and by ind^ mure of covenant b jund him or hcrfclf. By ja 
Geo. III. c. 57, after reciting, that in indentures of parifh 
apprentices, it has been ufual to infeit fcveral agreements and 
covenants to be done and performed by the fevcral parties there- 
to, and amongll otiur things, that the maft'T (hall, during the 
term of fuch ipprenticcfliip, (ind and allovy to fuch apprentice, 
fullicient meat, dunk, appaivi, lodging, and all other things 
needful for an apprentice ; it is enabled, that in all parifti inden- 
tures, where no more thin j/. (hall be given wHh fuch appren- 
tice, th.irt! lhall be annexed to the covenant in fuch indentures 
for fuch maintenance as aforefaid, a provifo declaring, that fuch 
covenant fliaJl not be made to continue and be in fbree longer 
than three calendar months next after tl>e death of fuch mafter, 
111 cafe he fliall die during the term of fuch appreuticelhip : and 
111 cafe fuch provifo be-oiniited in fuch indenture, the covenant 
for maintenance (hall be in force for no longer tim^ than three 
calendar months next after the death of fuch mafter ; any 
thing in any fuch covenant to the contrary notwithftandtng^ 
If the miftet becomes iilfolVcn^ or fo far reduced as td^be unable 
to employ or maintain fuck amretitlce; two juftices, where fuch 
mafter lives, may, on rec^ow of the mcvfter^ inquire into the 
matteV, and difeharge tht a^rentice'i but this, only in cafes 
where no apprentice fee exe^kig 5A has bdsn given. The 
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are obliged to rcgiftcr fuch apprentices in a boot, 
^ich muft be figned by two juftices, and if they refofe to 
produce, or if they obliterate or deface it, they arc liable to a 
penalty of 5/., and if the apprentice is affigned over during his 
apptenticefhip, that is alfo regiftered. , « 

A mafter may by law correfl: and chaftife his apprentice, for 
negleft or other mifbehaviour, fo it be done with moderation : 
but he may not of his own accord difeharge his apprentice, 
but if they cannot agree, the mafter is empowered by 5 liliz. 
c. 4, to repair to one juftice of the county, or to the mayor or 
other head officer of the city, town corporate, or market-town, 
or other place where the mafter dwells; who (hall take fuch 
order and direftion betwen the mafter -and his apprentice as 
the equity of the cafe fliall require : and if, for want of good 
conformity in the mafter, the juftice or head ofticer cannot 
compound and agree the matter, he {hall take bond of the 
faid mafter to appear at the next feffions ; and on his appear- 
ance, and hearing'of the matter there, if it be thought meet 
to difeharge the faid apprentice, then the juftices, or four of 
them at the leaft, or the mayor or other head officer, with the 
confent of three other of his brethren, or men of heft reputation 
in fuch city, town corporate or market-town, (hall have power, 
in writing under their hands and feals to pronounce and declare, 
that they have difeharged the apprentice of his apprenticehood, 
and the caufe thereof: and the faid writing, being inrolled by 
the clerk of the peace, or town clerk, amongft the records, 
{hall be a fufficient difeharge for the apprentice, againft his 
jnafter, his executors, and adminiftrators. And if the 
default fliall be found to be in the apprentice, then the faid 
juftices, or mayor or other head officer, with the affiftance 
aforefaid ; ftiall caufe fuch due corre£f ion aud puitifhment to 
be adminiftered unto him, as by their wifdom and diferetion 
ihall be thought meet. By other ftatutes, on complaint to two 
juftices, by any parifh apprentice, or other apprentice, upon 
whofe binding out no larger fum than 5/. was paid, concerning 
any mifufage, refufal of neepflary provifion, cruelty, or other 
ill treatment, they may fummon the mafter or miftrefs, to ap- 
pear before them, at a reafonable time to be named in fuch 
fummon^ and on proof upon oath of the truth of the faid com- 
plaint (wether the mafter or miftrefs be prefent or not, if fer- 
vice.of the fummons be alfo upon oath proved) the faid juftices 
fieUlf diffharge the apprentice by warrant or certificate under 
/tl^r hands and feals, for whtc^ warrant or certificate no fee 
fhall be paid. Wher^, any pari{h apprentice.ihall be fo difehar- 
ged, the juftice may order the msfter to deliver up to the ap^ 
prentice his cloatbsi and aUbto paythe church-wardens pr 
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wcrfecrs of the place to which the apprentice belongs, any fum 
not exceeding loA to be applied by them, under the order of' 
the juflices, for the original binding out fuch apprentice, or 
otherwife for his benefit \ and alfo to pay any fum not exceed- ^ 
ing 5/. in cafe the mafter refufes to deliver up fuch deaths j 
thefe fums on refufal to be levied by diilrefb, with the co(ls« 
And the juftices may compel the church-wardens and overfeers, 
to enter into recognizance for the efFedlual profecution, by 
indidlment, of the mafter, for the ill treatment of his appren- 
tice ; and order the expenfes of fuch profecution to be paid or 
reimburfed, one moiety out of the poor rates of the pariih^ 
and the other out of the county rate. Or two juftices 
in petty feflions may impofe, upon conviflion, any rea- 
fonable fine not exceeding 40 a upon fucli^mafter, as a punifti- 
ment for fuch ill ufage : and if not paid, may levy the fame by 
diftrefa ; to be applied at their diferetion, either to the ufe of 
the poor, or for the benefit of the apprentice, towards reconj»i^* 
pcnle for the injury he may have fultained by rcafon of fuch 
ill ufage. 

Two juftices may alfo, on complaint on oath *>y any mafter 
or miflrefs, againft any fuch apprentice, concerning any mlf- 
demeanor, miicarriage, or ill behaviour, hear and determine tlw 
fame, and punifh the offender, by commitment to the houfe 
of correftion, there to remain and be correfted, and held to 
hard labour for a reafonable time, not exceeding one ediendar 
month, or otherwife by difeharging fuch apprentice. In all 
thefe cafes, perfons aggrieved may appeal to the quarter 
felFions. 

By 6 Geo. III. c. 25, if any apprentice (hall abfent himfelf 
from his mailer’s fervice, before the term of his apprenticcthip 
(hall be expired, he ihall, at any time thereafter, whenever he 
ihall be found (fo it be within (even years after the expiration 
of his term), be compelled to ferve his faid mafter, for fo long 
time as he (lull have abfented himfelf \ unlefs he (hall make 
fatisfaflion to his mafter for the lofs he (hall have fuilained by 
fuch abfence : and if he (hall refufe fo to ferve, or to make 
fatisfa<Elion, the mafter may complain upon oath to one juftice 
where he (hall refide; who (hall ifiue his warrant for appre- 
hending fuch apprentice. And fuch juftice, on hearing the 
complaint, may determine what fatisfa£lion (hall made to 
fuch mafter by the apprentice. And if the faid apprentice 
(hall not give fecurity to make fatisfa£lion according to fuch 
determination, fuch juftice lyay commit him to the houfe 
of corredion for any time not exceeding three months. 

The inticing of an apprentice to depart irom his mailer is not 
an offence of a public nature, for which an indidment will 
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lie-, but the party’s remedy is by an aflion on the cafe. An 
apprentice is proteded alfo from being imprelfed. 

By the common Jaw, no man maybe prohibited fo work in 
any lawful trade, or in more trades than one, at bis plcafure : 
fo that without an ad of parliament, no man may be relltain- 
eef, either to work in any lawful trade^ or to ufe divers inyfle- 
riesor trades ; therefore an ad of parlLitnent made to retrain 
any perfon herein, rnufl be taken fttidly and not favourably, 
as ads made in ailirmarioc of common law. The rctirainlng 
plaufe in the flatute ot 5 Eliz. c. 4. is as follows : it fhail not be 
lawful to any perfon, to fec up, occti})y, ufe or excrciie, any 
craft, myftery, or occupation, now ufed or occupied within 
the realm of England and Wales, except he fliall heve been 
brought up therein f^^ven years at the leail, as an apprentice 
by this ftatutc, nor to fet any perfon on work therein, exci^pi: 
he fliall ha\e been apprentice as aforefaid, or tile, having h rv- 
ed as an apprentice, w’iil become a journey ’nan, or be Iiircd 
by the year *, on pain of 40 j. a month half to t!ie king j and 
the other to the informer. By the 15 Chas. II. c. 15. Hemp- 
workers ofallTvincls, net makirs, and makers of tapeltry hang- 
ings are excepted ; they m.iy fcf up, without having ftrvul fevtn 
years; and by 3 Geo. III. c. 8. All officers, mariners, and 
loldiers, who have been employed in his nvajefty’s I'ervice, and 
not deferred, may cxcrcife fuch trade as they are apt for, in 
any towm or place And by 6 and 7 W. c. 17. An apprentice 
difeovering two offenders guilty of coining, lo as they arc: con- 
vided, fliall be deemed a freyman’, and may cxercile his trade 
as if he had ferved out his time. 

A perfon may work as a journeyman wdio has not ferved h 
regular apprcnticefliip ; or a perfon brought un to the trade 
may take a partner, who has not ferved an apprciuiccihip to 
the trade, provided the partner fliare only in the profits or lofs 
of the buhnefs, and do not /.dually cxcrcife the trade. And 
the words of the ftatiue ‘‘ 11 .iv ufeiV\ are con 11 rued to refer to 
the T 2th of Jsmuary, 1 562, when, that parliament began; no trades 
therefore, but fuch ms were trades at the time of making this 
ftatute, are within it. This* Ih.tute has of late years been 
regarded by tlic courts witli an unfavourable eye, as being in 
derogation of the liberty of the fubjed, and in rellraint of the 
freedom q|^ trade. It has almoft become inoperative by the 
conftrudion it has received, and h may be at any time reiider- 
ipd altogether nugatory by a parry unqualified reaping the 
profits oPa trade by means of a qualified partner. 

JouxNEYMF.N AND Skrvan'ts. TJie confidcration of thefe 
two clafles' becomes connefled becaufe of the extenfive fijgnifi- 
catioiS of the term fervanti and the fimilarity of regulation 
’ • ‘ which 



which pr€y4ils with refpef): to journcyi^ea in tradeSi and 
dorncftic fervants. ^ ^ ' 

By the 5 Eliz. c. 4. persons brought up in certain 
mechanical trades, and npt^ being, married^ or if mamedi' not 
being above thirty yeajs of age, nor havinj^ a^i eftate of iiweft- 
fancc of 40 J. aytar, nor beii:^^ worth 10/., nor, ocempted by 
fcrving a nobKinan, gcutlema^i, or other ptifon, nor by hpld^ 
ing a famu mult, on requcft made bv «njr pcrfoh ufing the 
ar^ and rnyucry v Ik rein the fald perfon lias beei\ c\cr^fe4, -bp* 

I ’lauicd, and ftrve for a term to be agreed on. or if no term 

agreed on, for on? y. ir at the and of ,the en^d of -the 

Icrvice, except the fervaut is turned ay for mifcondu^, a 
quarter’s notice is tobc.giv^-n. In fimilar manner, pcrfoiis 
aged baleen twdvc and fi'ty, \v! o do iiot fall within certain 
dcicuptiOUb enunKiaUd in the ilitatc, compcILibie toferve 
ill hufbaudry. Women L^-twotii twche ajid forty ye.ns of age, 
nny alfo be compelled to kive, by two jufticc‘», or by the 
mayor or other oi deers in townis corporate, by the year, 
v^eek, or day, for wd^es to be by them fi\ed ; and if they will 
not confent may be committ d to piilon till they do. If a fer- 
vuit letaiiied foi a ycxi, happen wnthin the time of his fervicc 
to fill fick, or to be lint*- or difabled by the a£f of God, or 
in doing his miiler'b bull nefb, the mailer mud not therefore 
put fucli fervant away, nor abate any part of his wages for 
fuch time. 

CIIAll^cT£R. A miHei IS not bound to give a fervant any 
chariftvi at all, but d he gi\et) any, it mult be a true one. 

II a falfe charadler is given to the piejudlcc of a fervant, he 
can mamtain an a£tioii for damages; and the 33 Geo. Ill, 
after reciting, that liifc and counterfeit ehaia£teis of fervants 
have either been given p^rfpnalJy or in writing by evil difpofed 
peifons, contrary to truth, and to the pi^ace and fccurity of 
his majefty’o fubjeels ; enacts that, if any perfon fliall falfely 
perfonau'any mailer 01 miftiefs, or the executor, admiiiidrator, 
wife, relation, houf-keeper, fteward, agent, or fervant of any 
fuch mafl-ei or millrcfs, and (hall, either perfonallyor in wri- 
ting, give any fille, forged or -counterfeited chiravT:er of any 
perfon offeiing to line; every fuch perfon fo offending fliall 
forfeit 20/. a fimilar penalty is extended to other falfe 
reprefentations, and to fervants offering thcmfelve| with fal(e 
flones, or with forged or ^alfe cerlificates of clmracf^. 

Wages, &c. The ftatutc of Elizabeth, which is very 
minute in its proyiiions, empowers the juftices, annually, at 
Eafter feflions, to fix the rate of w^ges for artificers, handi- 
craftfmen, hufbandmen, labourers, fervants, and workmen; 
which rate? are to be proclaimed, and kept among the records 
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tit the county or town corporate, and the mafler mud not et- 
il:^d them, under the penalty of 5 /. and all contrails for fiich 
^^k'ceeding wages are void. The fame ftatutc.alfo dire6^s the 
•iidmber of hours in which the artificers and labourers fo hired 
fhatl work,, and how many (hall be allowed them for food aivl 
repofe. And perfons refufing to wotk in harveft time, are to 
be fet in the (locks two days and a night. 

Responsibility. The refponfibility of a matter for the aft 
of his fervant is thus explained and illuttrated by Sir William 
Blackttone. As for thofe things which a fervant may do on 
behalf of his matter,' they feem all to proceed on this principle, 
that the matter is anfwerable for the aft of his fervant, if 
done by his command, cither exprefsly given, or implied : 
nam quifacit per alium^ facit per fe. Theretore, if the fervant 
commit a trefpafs by the command or encouragement of his 
matter, the matter (hall be guilty of it : though the fervant is 
not thereby excufed, for he is only to obey his matter in mat- 
ters that arc honed and lawful. If an inn-keeper*s fervant rob 
hisguetts, the matter is bound to reflitution : for as there is a 
confidence repofed in him, that he will take care to provide 
honed fervants, his negligence is a kind of implied confent to 
the robbery 5 namy qui non prolnbety cum prohihere pojfu^ juhetm 
So likewife if the drawer at a tavern fells a man bad wine, 
whereby his health is injured, he may bring an aftion againft 
the matter : for although the matter did not exprefsly order 
the fervant to fell it to that perfon in particular, yet his permit- 
ing him to draw and fell it at all is impliedly a general com- 
mand. In the fame manner, whatever a fervant is permitted to 
do in the ufual courfe of his bufinefs, is equivalent to a general 
comniand. If I pay money to a banker’s fervant, the banker is 
anfwerable for it : if I pay it to a clergyman’s or a phyfician’s 
fervant, whofe ufual bufinefs it is not to receive money for his 
matter, and he embezzles it, I mutt pay it over again. If a 
fteward lets a leafe of a farm, without the owner’s knowledge, 
the owner mutt (land to the bargain ; for this is the fteward’s 
bufinefs. A wife, a friend, a relation, that ufe to tranfaft bu- 
finefs for ,a man, are quoad hoc his fervants ; and the principle 
mutt anfwer for their conduft \ for the law implies, that they 
aft under a general command ; and without fuch a doftrine as 
this no miliual intercourfe between man and man, could fubfitt 
with any tdlerable convenience^ H I ufually deal with a tradef- 
;0an by myfelf, or conttantly pay him ready money, t am not 
anfwcrabffe for what my fervant^takes up upon trutt ; for here 
is ti0 implied order to the tradefman to trutt my fervant : but if 
I ufually fend him upoti trutt, or fometimeson trutt and fome- 
with v^y money, I am anfwerable for all he takes up ; 
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for the tradefman cannot poiBbljrdiftinguJfh when he comes by 
my order) and when upon his own authority. And if) Mr- 
Chriftian addS) I once pay for what my fervant bought upon 
trull, without exprefling any difapprobatlon of It, It is equivar 
Jent to a dire£lion to trull him in future ; and I fliall be anfwer- 
ablc for all he takes up upon credit, till an exprefs order Is 
given to the tradefman not to give him further credit. If a 
fervant, laftly, by his negligence does any damage to a llranger, 
the matter fhall anfwer for his negledl : if a fmith's fervant 
lames a horfe while he is Ihoeing him, an aclion lies againft 
the matter and not againtt the fervant, but in thefe cafes the da- 
mage mutt be done, while he is aflually employed in the 
matter’s fcrvice $ otherwife the fervant lhall anfwcr for his own 
mifbebaviour. Upon this principle, by {he common law, if a 
fervant kept Ins matter’s fire negligently, fo that his neighbour’s 
houfe was burned down thereby, an adlion lay againtt the 
matter ; becaufe this negligence happened in his fervice ; other- 
wife, if the fervant, going along the ftrect with a torch, by 
negligence fets fire to' a houfe j for there he is not in his 
matter’s immediate ftrvice; and mutt himfelf anfwer the da- 
mage perfonally. But now the common law is, in the former 
cafe, altered by ftatute 6 Ann. c. 3. which ordains that no 
adlion ftiall be maintained againft any, in whofe houfe or cham- 
ber any fire (hall accidentally begiiij for their own lofs is fulHci- 
ent puniftiment for their own or their fervants careleflhefs. 
But if fuch fire happens through negligence of any fci vant (whofe 
lofs is commonly very little)^ fuch fervant ftiall forfeit 100/. to 
be dittributed among the fufferers y and, in default of payment, 
fhall be committed to fome workhoufe, and there kept to hard 
labour for eighteen months. A matter is laftly, chargeable if 
any of his family layeth or catteth any thing out of his houfe in- 
tj the ftreet or common highway, to the damage of any individual, 
or the cpmmon nuifance of his majetty’s liege people: for the 
matter has the fiipcrintendence and charge of all his houfehold. 
And this alfo agrees with the civil law ; which holds that the 
pater familiaSi in this^and fimiiar cafes, obalterius culpam tenetur^ 
five fervi ItbenJ^ We may obfenTCto that in all the cafes here put, 
the matter may be frequently a Imer by the trull repofed in his 
fervant, but never can be a gainer ; he may frequently be an- 
fwcrable for his fervants mifbehaviour, but never can fhelter him- 
felf from puniftiment by laying the blame on his agent- The reafon 
of this is ttilJ uniform and the fame ; that the wrong done by the 
fervant is looked upon in lawsas the wrong of the rftailer him- 
felf ; and it is a ftanding maxim, that no man ihall be allowed 
to make any advantage of his own wrong- If a' man ititipe 
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awiif the fenmnt of another; an a£li<>n againft him will lie ^ 
the fiAit of the firft mailer. 

■ TfimMONiAL. No fervant retained in huibandry, or in any 
tif the arts nuntioned in the ftatuteof Elizabeth, after the time 
of his retainer expired, (hall depart from one eity, town, o^r 
parifti, to another ; nor out of the lathe, rape, wapentake, or 
hundred ; nor out of the county where be laft ftrved, to ferve 
in any other city, town corporate, lathe, rape, wapeniahe, 
hundred or county ; unlcfa he have a teftimonial under the leal 
of the faid city or town corporate, or of the conftable or other 
hea<l officer, and of two other honeft houfeliolders of the*, city, 
towT^r or parifli, where he lad ferved, importing that he is 
ficenfed to depart, and at liberty to ferve elfewhere. This 
tcdimonial is to be delivered to the fervant, and alfu rcgiClered 
i>y the minider of the parilh where the mader dwells, taking 
twopence for the fame ; and no perfon that (hall depart out of 
a fervicc, (hall be retained or accepted into any other forvice, 
without (hewing (before his retainer) fuch tedimonial to the 
chief officer of the town coi*porate, and in every other town and 
place, to the conftable, curate, church-warden, or other head 
officer *, upon pain that every fuch fervant fo departing without 
fuch tedinionlHl, diall be imprilbned till he procure one ; which 
if he cannot do in twenty-one days, he (hall be whipped and 
ufed as a vagabond, according to the laws in fuch cafe provided; 
and every perfon retaining fuch fervant, without (hewing fuch 
teftimonial, (lialJ forfeit 5 /., half to the king, and half to him 
that fball fue in the feftkriis, or other court of record ; and if 
any fuck perfon be taken with a counterfeit teftimonial, then 
to be whipped as a vagabond. If fen^ants run away into ano-* 
ther county, they may he retaken by warrant and put in 
prifon, till they- find fecurity well and honeft ly to ferve their 
mafters. 

Assault.?. A fervant, workman, or labourer, making an 
aff.iult upon his niafter miftrefs, or any other perfon having 
overngliL over liim or his work, .is to be committed to prilbji 
for a year or Jefs, or in aggravated cafes, to fuirer fuch further 
punUhment, not extending lile or limb, as thejullices in 
fcfiioM (hall think convenient. The mafter is allowed by law, 
with moderation, to clnflife his fervant being under age : a 
fervant too may juftify an aft'ault in defence of his mafter, but 
fiot a mafter in defence of his fervant ; becaufe he might have 
an aftion for the lefs of hie fcrvicc. 

Dispu'fp.s. The relation between mafter and fervant has oc- 
cafioned the enaftment of many laws for reftraining the frauds 
and j»}urics vrfiichr the- fervant has fo many opportunities of 
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commktHAg, though tliefe ^ ^raffled with a tender- regard to 
the weaknelV of human nature expofed to great and frequent 
temptations. Difputes between mailers and workmen are alfo, 
the obje£ls of i^iaay ftatutes- which it-^would'be tcdiousj'here to 
enumerate. They regard the< mailers and .workmen in Tilkj 
cloth, woollen, linen, fuilian, leather, cotton, bone and thread 
lace, the manufa£i;urcrs of docks and watches, and paper, as 
well as thofc employed in huibandry, artificers, - handicraftSr 
men, miners, colliers, keelmen,. pitmen, gla-fl'men, potters, <. and 
otlier labourers. Tl\ere are alfo feparate laws for regulating 
taylors, and ihoemakers, and their workmen, within the bills 
of mortality i an ab(lra£l of them all will be found in Burn’s 
Jufticc ; article Servants. . 

Combinations. By 39 and 40 Gec;^ III. c. ip6^ thd 39 
Geo. III. c. Si; for preventing unlawful combinations of 
workmen is repealed. It isenadled that all contrads, covenants, 
;uui agreements, whether in writing or not, entered into by 
any journeymen, manufadurers, or other perfons, for obtain- 
ing an advance of wages, or for Idlening or altering their ufual 
liours or time of working, or decreafing the quantity of work 
(except any contraft. made between any mailer and his work- 
men on account of his work or fcrvice), or for hindering any 
perfon from employing whomfoever he may think proper, or 
for controlling,^ or any way affeding any perfon carrying on 
any manufaflure, trade, or bufinefs, in the condufl or manage- 
ment thereof, (hall be illegal, null, and void, to all intents and 
purpofes whatfoever. Journeymen M^orkmen and others mak- 
ing fuch contrads, may be committed by two juftices to goal 
not exceeding three, or to the Houfeof Corredion, not exceed^ 
ing two calendar months. Journeymen or workmen entering 
into combinations for fuch purpofes, or who ftiall by giving 
money, or by perfuafion, folicitatioii, or intimidation, or any 
other means, wilfully and maliciouily endeavour to prevent any 
unhired, or unemployed workman in any manufadure, trade or 
bufinefs or any other perfoii wanting employment therein, from 
hiring himfelf to any manufadurer, tradefman, or perfon con- 
duding any manufadure, trade, or bufinefs ; or who fliall for 
the purpofc of obtaining an advance of wages, or for any other 
purpofe, contrary to the provifions of this ad, wilfully aiiwl 
Ifiialicioufly decoy, perfuade, folicit, intimidate, influence, or 
prevail, or attempt to prevail, on any journeyman or workman, 
or other perfon hired or employed in any fuch manafadure, 
trade or bufinefs, to leave the fame ^ or who fhall wilfully and 
malicioufly hinder, or prevent any manufadurer, tradesman, 
or other perfon, from employing any fuch workman as he flis^U 
think proper ; or who, being hb^d or €mp]oyec|y|ialb ^ndthout 
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uny luft 'or reafonable caufe refufe to work with any other 
jotimoyman or workman employed to work therein ; ihall be 
Committed to gaol not exceeding three months^ or to theHoufe of 
Correflion to hard labour not exceeding two calendar months* 
Aiid every perfon (whether employed in any manufad^ure of 
not) who (hall attend any meeting held for the purpofe of 
entering into any contrad%> covenant, or agreement hereby de- 
clared illegal ; or who (hall fummon, give notice to, call upon, 
perfuade, entice, folicit, or by intimidation, or any other means, 
endeavour to induce any journeyman, workman, or other per- 
fpn employed in any mariufadlurc, trade or bufinefs, to attend 
any fuch meeting ; or who (ball colle£l, demand, alk, or recieve 
any money iFrom any fuch workman, or other perfon, for any 
of the purpofes afore£kid i or who fhall perfuade, entice, foli- 
cit, or by intimidation or any other means, endeavour to induce 
any fuch journeyman, workman, or other perfon to enter into, 
or be concerned in any fuch combination ; or who dial! pay 
any money, or enter into atiy fubfeription or contribution for 
the fupport or encouragement of any fuch illegal meeting or 
combination; and who (hall be convidled thereof, on con- 
feifion, or on the oath of one witnefs, before two juftices, 
within three calendar months, (hall be fubjedl to fimilar pu- 
nilhment. Perfons giving money as a fubfeription or contri- 
bution to pay expenfes incurred contrary to this aft, or main- 
taining any workman or other perfon oiFending, to forfeit not 
exceeding lo/. and thofe who receive, not exceeding 5/., and 
on non payment, the parties to be imprifoned as before mention- 
ed* AH money given as a fubfeription or contribution for 
fuch purpofes to be forfeited ; half to the king, and half to the 
informer ; and thofe who hold the money in their hands mull 
make difeovery on oath, 

AH contrafts between mailers or other perfons for reducing 
the wages of workmen, or for altering the ufual hours of work, 
or for increafmg the quantity of work, (hall be void ; and every 
^mader being thereof convifted, by the oath of one witnefs, be- 
fore two judices, within three calendar months, (liall forfeit 20 /.; 
half to the king, and the othft half in equal (hares to the in- 
former and the poor, or be committed to gaol or the Houfc of 
Correftion not more than three nor lefs than two months. 

The fame datutes alfo edablilh a very beneficial mode of 
terminating difputes between mXders and their workmen, by 
arbitration, the fubmidion to which, with the award or um- 
pirage be on undamped paper. 

Bills of Exchangs. Under this bead it is intended to give 
a kirief account of this mod ufeful (pecies of currency, in its 
•viitiotts bra^es^ , without entering into thofe technical expla- 
^ nations. 
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nat!onS| and detailing the numeroi't decifioiis which form the^ 
fubje£i of many ample treatifes. 

Foreign Bills. The cuftom of merchants in relation to fo- 
reign bills of exchangCi feems to have prevailed time otit of 
mind ; and was at iirft introduced for the expedition of trade 
and its fafety, and to prevent the exportation of money out of 
the realm ; and has therefore been always countenanced and 
encouraged » as a matter of great eafe and advantage to trade, 
and is now become part of the law of the land ; and as bills of 
exchange are eftabliihed merely by the cuftom of merchants, 
and for their benefit \ fo their rules and cuftoms are allowed to 
preferibe their forni and feveral properties, as to their creating 
engagements om the parties that are concerned in them.^ By 
this cuftom, if a merchant abroad draw^a bill on a merchant 
here, or vice verfa^ requefting him to pay a certain fum of 
money, and the drawer fet his name to it; this amounts to a 
promife to pay, and fubjedts him, though it is but a collateral 
engagement, to an a£i:ion on the non payment. And if the 
drawee, or he on whom the bill is drawn, refufe to accept, ot,. 
having accepted it, refufe to pay it, the payee, or he in whofe 
favour it is drawn, may proteft it, and (hall recover againft the 
drawer, not only the principal fum, but likc%vife all intcreft, 
cofts and damages, by reafon of the proteft or refufal of ao 
ceptance, or payment of the money. 

But though the cuftom of merchants, in relation to bills of 
exchange, is eftabliftied by common law, and fuch bills being 
fecurities for money, are of great credit among them ; yef are 
they not allowed to be fecurities of as high a nature as bonds 
or fpecialties ; and therefore it has been adjudged, that a bill 
of exchange is within the ftatute of limitations, and ntiuft be 
fued for within fix years after it becomes payable. Alfo, a bill 
of exchange is to be confidered as a fimple contraft debt in a 
courfe of adminiftration, which an executor or an adminiftra- 
tor cannot difeharge before debts by bond. But bills of ^ex« 
change and promi^ory notes, though, according to the geneiral 
principles of the law, they are to be confidered only as evidence 
of a fimple contraA, are yet fo ^ar regarded as fpecialitieSf that 
unlefs the contrary (hewn by the defendant, they are always 
prefumed to have been made oti a good confideration ; nor is it 
incumbent on the plaintiff, eidier to • (hew a confideration in 
his declaration, or to prove it at the trial. bills Veio 

always intitled to this privilege ; but it wasnot vroh^t a 
fiderable ftruggleriiat it was extended to inland bftls and ncd^s 
were indebted for it to the (latute of Queen Anne« , *c;' 

Usance. Bills of . exchange are ufuaUy dimwn jiKiyilftr 
fight, or afterdate, or dn fm^e, doublcj or t^tble X^Qces.^ 
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JliJi tvfance.is faid to iie. rcgu l ariy a montli ; but yet varies ac« 
cording to the cuAom of particuJar countries; ulance'betweeu 
Xiibndon and any part of France, is thirty days after date. — Be- 
tween London and the following places •; Hamburgh, Amfter- 
dam, Rotterdam, Middleburg, j^ntwerp, Brabant, Zealand and 
lElandcrs, .one calendar month after the date of the bill. 
Between London and Spain and Poitugal, two ' calendar 
months. — ^Between I^ndon and Genoa, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, 
and Rome, three calendar months. — ^The tifencc of Amfter- 
dam on Italy, Spain, and Portugal, is two months.~On 
France, Flanders, Brabant, and on any jplace in Holland or 
Zealand, one month. — On Frankfort, Nuremberg, Vienna, 
und other places in Germany, on Hamburg and Breflaw, four- 
teen days after rjght,*two ui'ances twenty-eight days, and half 
ufance fcven. — Half ufance when the ufance is one month, 
iball contain fifteen days, notwhliftanding the inequality in the 
length of the months. 

Sets of It is frequent to draw two or three for the 

famefum, and of the fame date, for fear oflofs or mifearriage, 
which carry a condition witli them that only one fhall be 
paid. 

Payment. V/herc the time, after the expiration of which a 
hill h made payable, is limited by months, it mud be computed 
by calendar, not lunar months : thus, on a bill dated the firfb 
^bf January, and payable one month after date, the month ex- 
pires on the firft of February. Where a bill is payable fo many 
days after fight, or from the date, the day of prefentment or of 
<he date is excluded. Thus, where a bill, payable ten days 
after fight, is prefented on the firft day of a month, the ten 
days expire on the eleventh ; where it is dated the firft, and 
payable twenty days after date, thefc expire on the twenty firft. 
Where there is no date, and the payment is direfted to be 
*snade fo many days after date, Uie date is taken to be the day 
t>n' which it ifi'ued. 

G^race. a cuftom has obtained among merdiants, that a 
perfon whom a bill is addre/Ibd (hall be allowed a little time 
for payment, beyond the term iryentioned in the bill, called day»s 
df grace. But the number of thefe days according to the 
xuitem of difFerent places. 

GtasT £fitain^ Ireland^ Vimnoy three days. 

^ fbor^dayt. 

and AugJburgj five daji^. • 

' Rmerdam/' Middlebung, idiidnoerp, CvhgA,, 

JiMpw, Nurmburgy aftid Fer/1^41/, fix- days. " • ^ * 

.. 'Kdtfungjhurgy and Ffianeey 'ten days.*^ 
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Naples eighty Spam fourteen^ Rome fifteen^ and Xiekom 
thirty days. 

Leghorn^ Milan^ and fomc other phtccs in no fixed 
number. 

• Sundays and holidays are included in the refpke vfayii at 
liondon, Naples, Amftcrdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Middle*- 
burg, Dant/ick, Koninglburg, and France \ but not at Ventcef 
Cok)gn, Brellaw, and Nuremburg. At Hamburgh, the day on 
which the bill falls due makes one lof the days of grace* but k 
is not fo elfcwhere. In England, if the laft of the three days 
happen to be on Sunday, the bill is to be p ud on the Saturday; 
or if on Good Friday or other great holiday, on the preceding 
day ; but bills payable at fight, are to be paid without any days 
of grace- * 

Inland Bn ts. Inland bills of exchange are thofe drawn by 
one merchant rcfiding in one part of the kingdom, on anotlw 
rcfiding in fome city or town within the fame kingdom; and 
thefe alfo being found ufcful to trade and commerce, hsrre 
been ellabliflicd on the fame foot with foreign bills. 

rRoMijiORY Notes. The increafe of trade and neceflity of 
paper credit, put bankers and oriicrs upon an expedientr^f bring**' 
ing promifiory notes within the cuftom of merchants, ani 
making them -iegoti«ible, as inland bBi§ of exchange ; but thk 
the judges would not admit of, promifiory notes being onlk 
confidered, by the common law, as evidences of a ddbt, .alHi 
not afiignable or negotiable in their own nature. 
was however remedied by a ftatvte of Queen Anne, wbkXl 
enables them to he transfetred by mdorfement. A 
note, in its original form of a {i^omife from one man t# piiy 
a fum of money to another, bears no rdcmblanee to « bilt 4lf 
exchange. When it is indorfed, the Tcfemblance bogms, iter 
then it is an order by the indotibr to the ^aker of 
v/ho, by his promife, is bis ^h^tor, *to pay (he money to^tte 
indorfee. This is the exa£l definitfon a bill of 
The indorfer of the note corr^poiid>s2t(>4;he draper of ithe bfli^ 
the maker to the drawer or aceejitor; and t]ie imlOrte^toidie 
payer, dt pdrty ro whom the bill isimaile psiyable. Wtei iMs 
point of refemblance Is Onee filled, te 'kiwJs tuUy ietdkd cote 
exaflly the fame -in bills of ex^ange and -{Momifibry tnoimot 
«fnd as foine confit^ has -arifen in jte teaks from m 
cion to the real misdogy between tteoi, it may be filters 
obferVe, that whenever fs^iepd»edYQ tevoibeao ljteM 

xvith refped; to ihei^oprar df ublllf teds 
oppUedbte Co the tewet, or as 
called, tfaO'tnaker of a ndte $ 'Whim^^ich iCrfpeft 
df abill, tkcnimte ftrft ladorte of che oolei 

6 indorfers 
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indorfers and indorfees bear an ezaft refemblance to one 
another. 

Sta;m[ps. Till the 23 Geo. III. thefe notes and bills were 
>aritten on a plain piece ot paper undamped : by a ftatute 
made m that year, certain duties were impofcd on every piecr 
of vellum, parchment, or paper, on which bills and notes, 
falling under certain defcriptions, (hould be written, engroflfed, 
or printed ; thefe have been fince much augmented, and the 
frauds and evafions being prevented, the duty on inland bills 
and negotiable notes has become a moft produflive fource of 
revenue. 

Small Notes. It having been found by experience, that 
trade and commerce fufFered materially from the circulation of 
bills, notes, and dr.ift$ for very fmall fums, which palTed as 
cafi], and many of them being made payable under certain 
terms and reftri£tions with which the poorer fort of manufac- 
turers, artificers^ labourers, and others could not comply, with- 
out fubjefling themfelves to great extortion and abufe, the 
legiflature has thought proper to lay certain rellraints on bills 
or other notes under a limited fum i and thereforeby 15. Geo.III. 

51, all notes and bills for the payment of any fum under 
twenty {hillings, which had been ilTued before the 24th of June 
^ 775 f made payable on demand. Notes and bills for lefs 
ribn twenty (hillings, iflued after the a4th of June, 1775, are 
declared void. And any perfon publilhing or uttering fuch 
bdls or notes, or in any manner engaged in the negotiation of 
diem, is liable to a penalty of not more than 20 /. nor lefs than 
to be recovered and applied in tlie manner pointed out by 
ibe zStf which was to continue for five years* The good 
of this a£k; being found, further provifions for the fame 
purpofe were made by another ^ 17 Geo. HI. c. 30. All pro- 
Oiiffiary or other notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or under- 
takings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for the 
payment of twenty ibillings, or for any fum of money above 
that fum and lefs than 5 /. or on which 20 j., or above that 
fitm, and left than 5/. (hould remain undifeharged, iflued after 

filft of January 1778, mulft fpedfy the names and places of 
abode m tif perfons refpe£liveiy to whom or to whofe order 
they flitll bo nmde payable ; and {hall b^ date before or at the 
or ifftting (hem, and' not on any fubfequent 
paTObie hrkbin ihe fpace of twenty-one days 
mSflMk de day cl the dates dd (hall nor be transferable or 
immddm ofesr the time Qmitdd for the mysnent : wd every 
SbiM}» mpdo^beforc the ot that time, 

at orbefemde dmzot making it, and flia)l fpe- 
andj^aoe of abode of the pi^ or perfons to 

whom 
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' * 

Vipfiodh or to whofe order the is to be paid ; and the 

figning of eirery foch note, fke^ and alfo etery^ iitdorfemeoiA 
Ihall be att^sftcd by one fubibribmg wittiefs at ttie leaft ; and 
all notes, &c. Of the above deicnption not having thefe requi* 
fites (hall be utterly void. The fame penaltiiEs, recoverab^ 
the fame way as in the former atl« are impofed on^every one 
uttering, publiitiing, or negotiating inch notes, ScCt, without the 
requifites preferibed. And ail negotiable ^otes, &c. iflucd be^ 
fore the (irft ob January, for any fum between the fum of 20 /• 
and 5 /., or on which 20 or iefs than 5 /. remained undif^ 
charged, are made payable on demand, and this z(k and the {bt* 
mer aft are continued ^ot only for the refidue of the 'tivo 
years of the fontier, but alfo for other five years. And by a 
fubfequent (latute, both the former are made petpetuai. 

Liability to pay. Every drawer of f bill is liable td the 
payment thereof, as is every acceptor and indorferi alfo,v|r 
there are feveral indorfers of me fame bill, The laft ilidkirfihr mif 
bring his a£iion agaitift the firft indorfer, or any of fheril % fbr 
the mdorfement is quq/t a new bilU or a^ leafi a w a rra nt y, ne 
fome books exprefs it, by the indorfer, that the bill (ball be 
paid. But though the drawer, acceptor, and indorlbr, are alt 
liable, yet the party can have but one fatisfaftion : but, nnnl 
fuch fatisfa^ion is aCtually had, he may Aie all, Or any of theAt* 
Neither is the engagement of an indoi;fer difeharged by an 
effectual execution againft the drawer, or any prior otfimib^ 
quent indorfer. ‘ 

Indorsement. Indorfement is^ term known in (aw, Vthibb# 
by the cuftom of merchants, transfers the property of the ^ 
or note to the indorfee^ and is ufually made on th^ back of the 
bill, and muft be in Writing \ but the law has not appropflated 
any fet form of wi^rds, as necefiary to this ceremony i and 
therefore it has been held, that if a write pn the batkof n 
bill of exchange $ Tiif is to he paid td J. S., or, ctntmts rf 
this bill is to be paid to J. S., and fet his band to it, thU ts a good 
indorfement. But thefe fpecial or pre^ indoifenfedts sufe 
only necefiary where the maker of them wrl^ea td limit the 
payment for feme parttcujar reafen, otherwife it is ufual to 
transfer notes anef^ bills by writing on them the name of the 
payqe, only, and tbia^ts called indorfiog in blank. Ota » bOI 


ipwially itid^tfed* dt^fttrfon named the indi 
can lecoTett uidkft^lie hd^ ^idcdfe4 it ''over, 
doded in btanki any tna)^ ieoown» even 
hare paffid fhi»v|m ttnow kt^edll^ 'ha " 
indomiti«nt. AiW M 

hiinfeir, add he 

routa. 


dtaljiin, 

m 




’Sf-H 



' ■' "iT- 

V, "A -bill or note maf be Indorfed At anv time after it has iiTtted) 
i^^€fter the day of; payment. , 'However^ the inddrfeihent of 
after it is due> thr^i a <Kgree of ftifpicioii upon it, and 
^'^ a^oh agunft the maker by titelndorfer, flie former in 
^h' a cafe iijti^d to go fnto'e^enot'to QieWi-thSt the note 
^^becn p:|tid as between 'htm' and the indorfer: * 

i vAcCEi‘tkn^.*:An apceptaifee, by the cuftom of merchants, 
S^'.efib'fluany binds the .'aKcbptor, m if he had been the oii- 
^nai drawbr) Md haying once Accepted it, he’ cannot after-' 
rCn^ it.'. And it is faid, 'that a very fmall matter 
lii^duni to=^ acceptance i and that any wotds will be 
lb|r that pnrpofe^ which 'ihew the party’s aflent 


pay the bill i as, if ^ upon the tender thereof 
febi[bribe& . or, accepted ky die A. B. ; ot, I 

and' mill pay it ^ueerdin^ to the eodtehts i thefe 


i^iktiy aineunt to an acceptance. 'Bp if the party underwrites 
ldl}'|ffef<rit«d‘ fnch^a day, dr only the day of the month $ 
m» an acknowledgment of ' the bill as Amounts to an 
' Sb if'^fc pai^'fays,. havoyour bill noithjne, and I 
vM'd^ept it t\ otf call fir it ty^fierrow, and it Jball be accepted s 
Ifple'^^bidj^'iiceording to. tl^e 'boflom of merchants, as effec- 
l^i^y .b^di as if he. had ai^ually figned or fubfcr^ed his name 
l^^to^h^td the ufupl maimetl But if a man fays, leave your 
fi*aiir~aA dtfiunti and books bettueen the 

m3 calt'toi-iHorfoiai' and" accordingly the bill fiall 

mS di^ 'not amount- to a complete acceptance } 
^'Wl^timi ofhis bodkH and hcoi^nts fhews plainly that he 
ohiy to ace^ the Wl|, -in cafe he^had efiedts of the 
nis faa^dk" B^t ^here ;the drawer wrote a letter 
'^l^jperfonVin wh^e ’jav^ bill was drawn, to this 
pnrpdiik'a^ if he .ku^dlefjJ^ig'^ke io Ireland fiifit he •would 

hrbere a foreign 


j^^Jtv'Wk'tras^Toied'yt'mld^accei)^ ' It feems 

viKtiftdl.'acceptaiitt&ji^.fwefenf e^ law to 
i^^acdi^toritf . lince * the 

inland of 
^ the. a[C(%{ifor^'' on' a 
" '‘h.'nt^ as.td 
i^'a:|ur^er 


paj^r^hich 






' ' < 

oiult refiife tQji^pt it 

tke bill byiM^bl^ He. ia. liable to th* .ptiald|wy^pit^.« 
he would hatreb^n befo)« the 
A Ull dnwn on tvo».inbft- cegularir 


he would haxe'teen before tbe i®** ^r"- 
A Ull dnwn on two^ mdft- 

but if there are two joint traders».aad ba^^biSBMSite'4^‘ 
on both* for hinr and pai^i^ tUdit %|I|; 
cerns the tnde t otherwifey if 
a diftincl interefto-and reijiet^. 'a.'.hpo^^ 
having authorityi or ufuafly traniaol^»h^!^^f ^'^^^ 
for his mafteT) accept a bill es^ppib^ 

®“fter.' ' \ . 

It is hdd that an aa:eptance .i;idiy 'be .d|^^ 
accept this billy half to be paid in |QOiiieyt^,4‘|^#^ 
this is' good by the cuitom of me^hiincf};|^^:l^.''.m^'' 
fufe the bill totally, may accept it it) 
bill is due, may refufe luch a£dept^6<^fi^^{i!|i^H|^ 
charge the drawer. ■ Aifo it 
and refufal of payment, he.has fs^e'l^^;^-^ 

drawer, which he had in cafe ‘th^hiU; ' 

lutety, and payment refufed. .^^.the.,dt!aw^I.<^i 
bill, to pay it at a longer day thaadlut 
payable, and this (hall bind him(- but herein ca^^t^iii^r 
that the dmwee, by fiich |tcce|Ki;|tA«...m^.agmra^ 
fufierer. The acceptance J^y . dtrelS^!^..f 
at a place different from uia^meh^nw 
honfe of a, banket} in which- 
mand payment within a reafo^tde>lSm^|Ml^wbK' 
wards fail, he mull: ftand to:^ 
tinue folvent, die holder -t^ 
on the banker in^n dga?n«Ltlic 
ance be In writing, and .. ,, ,. 

conditional, he .muft;^jb^e0!i^84’^'^li||^ 



writing as weQ 
on thd£»^ dC 14 
tage tff -any. yeidml^dd^^ 
negptUwd adC^rne t^l 

verbal ’condiddhaij^jlil^lh^^ 
the acccpiwej’ . , . 




mL 

Ti jijv 'v<, k 









■ , 

1^. i.» iQSkf!^ % a proteft^ fordaimgesi iijtFreft# 
have no efiea^.of the .drawer 
ha'dd^^i^d^npflridiftandhig accept the bill^'he has his 
" i^aSnft.the drawCT».hut vith regard to 

'“'“‘JifS’f dii' acceptor is confidercd as the original 
ihtitled M.have recourfe againft hinii it is not 
^ifdlder JO feev notice given tp him of non- 
'.peri^. When a bill is once accepted 
revoked,' and the acceptor 
he hear of the drawer’s having 
fadure was before the ac- 
mjly be difeharged by an exprefs dc- 
^ equivalent to fuch de- 

»^' i;*l^^tab 'j^iitupiftanccs of indulgence ftiewn to the 




hor4^t :^S^ attempt by him to reebver of 


exprefs declaration of difeharge. 
^ jOiprt of the ftatute of limitation^ 

Sii^ the drawer or indor- 

pn tl^c bill by the drawer to 
the^^ remedy againft the 

^aSr. jj^roteft js' made for nonwacceptoncc, non-pay- 
[^^^pd better feenrity. Thi 9 laft is ufuali when a 

‘a^billi happens to become infol- 
_ failed in his credit^ or 

-W^ ^afedge b^orc the bill he has accepted 






^Jbc^i.ddfcs'hc may caUfe a notary to dc- 
§o^i^'-ijfy'dni Id^t being refused, make proteft 
j{"?^ij^‘^fdte(|; Mhftk u in., other caies» be lent 
'’i|^|^^?i||i&ic' fli(l.fi^tter;o^ drawer may take 
loiter 'j^drity. 

md’^if^ thi^ to be^donc} the 
" ‘ ijj:he jirptcft :. ,but thp noting 
thjP pt^il j' it IS 
d^'.iptql|rta^ici^.oiily in 
d^andtJlpull have au- 
V the 

^df the. 'demand 
thb 



with 

''rffc,'-* .."ri..‘,->S 'll, a, 
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t1i»t tlie holder intends to tecbver ^ 
the deliverer of the money to the d^wA'^ 
count of the non-acceptance. ’ 

A proteft does not raife anydebtjbntnki^f 
itotice, that the bill is not accepted, 
and this by the common law vniSf and i 
foreign bill, before the drawer cat| bne 
required on any inland bill, before ^ \ 

c. 17; nor does the want of it iinM^tt 
remedy which the pirty had before 
deprives him of intereft and cofts againft tfte*'ii|[^:vd$A) 
there be notice by proteft, as that ftatiite'pt^ji^l^;',''^ 
teft is ufually made by fome public nptt>n» idm 'f^cl 
is primd ficie, good evidence that the bill wa»n^ 1 

it was not paid, and fuiScieiit to pOt (hp^weft^l 

The demand of paymeh't of e /trtign 
notary public himfelf, and not by bhidCK; end 
cafe of an tnland bill, it is doubtfb!, whether 
the foundation of the proteft; made in comeijtj 
ftatute, of W. III. above-mentioned, can be by | 

notary’s clerk, or by any other perfon tlian the 
fclf. V*( ' , * 

Notice. A prpteft on a fote{(pt bi|l bjT'eKchibtll^llI^^ 
iutely neceiTary to ehtltlC the par^ fo ^coveT w 

drawer, not only intereft and cofts, wt liltjeitUb. 
fum : and for this purpofe the bill be 
fonable time ; and m cafe pf yefufal of< Accepiahee, 'qr iAt 9^ 
the drawee cannot be fohnd, itqmuft be prootfte^,b>'irj^ 
fonable time, and notice of fucb ptpieft, aei,plfo qpt^ Hit, n 
proteft lifter acceptahee and noo-^fm^ gJV«n i 
a rcafonable time •, for tbovgb tW orfil^Ts boll ir- 

to whoha the bill is payablej^ till pwrarnt be 
yet it is With thiscohdiddn |ind pi^i^O. 'MeXkift j 
teft be made indue fiin& Wd « ^wful Ih^d^iogqnbdtu'i, 
geoce ufed for obtaining paymenl of the mo)&y. Add ^ 
teafon hereof is, fljat the d— — 
other means of bis, npontrbo*!^ ,, - 
bill, which fince, for irtaVtV tiW| 
loft, and if Were n n ye A pbhfe ^ 
er*8 ncrieflt. 

determined ft, but (joew^ 



toojmmon'^mwi.jte wdeq IS 
oece^arv bv the Jtmtit'HQt 
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c. to en^tte party to intereft and cofts : yet eon- 
Mlimt notioe ipoft: be jtnenby the party, to whom the bill u 
fpiyalbletotblfidlfawer, of the drawee'brefufal of payment, and 
!^«ny darntyfllo accrotf to dtp drawer for whnt of men notice, it 
Wdl: be bo9ie*|)y the pi^n to whom the bill is papble. The 
.piimod ollinle'wittun whiehbilla are to be prefented, are how> 
llte only mle that can be applied is, that 
dtK diUntSjAe^ pnift be pied.. Due diligence is the otriy 
dtfng <4^ kHdBd at, whether the bill be foreign or inland, 

pr fo many days after, or in any 
It is dot enough to fay in the notice, that the 
ormakUtreAifes, is infohrent, or has ablconded { but it 
b4f6 add edy^that die holder does not intend to give him 
^ Tint pnipofti of ^giving notice is not merely diat the in- 
r 9>bald l^owdlat default hat been made, for he 4 charge- 
sftiie only in a feeppdary degree } but to render him liable, it 
fittaft be thewd thin ’dm holder looked to him for payment, and 
'l^vd jdnfnotfee that he did foi 
' llie information on this fubjeft will be ex- 

'tra^led eitdiM^from Mr. Cooke’s treatife on the bankrupt laws, 
n work To'eopious and able, i^t k fuperfedes the neceffity of 
ibrther tefearph, ' - ' 

' Thl; Prord b4tdm^ has been vaiionfly derived by difierent au- 
j^Kday’Sk £dward<Coke derlviiw it from banque and routft 
afhleh fignifies a trace or^fra£l ) fo diat, according to him, it 
Utoeans one irbofe Sank iiTreuioved, and but a mark or trace 
left behind* But Mr. Jdftiop Blackftone derives it from the 
word iMm or Atnjae, Vhi^ iig^fies the table or counter of a 
tradefi»an« dnd brwen, denoting thereby one whofe 

diop or phipe bf trade’ia bndeen and gone t at the fame time he 
takes of> hr Edlttutd Cidce’a dmvatbn, and further ob. 

ierves,*tbkt the title df tb« firft BngUui ftatute concernirtg this 
offbice, « againft fuch as do make ^krupt/’^is a literal tranf* 
latioir of the Frereh idiomi ysti hauqut routt *. 

Theda^ of £agland« oadtioHe ^ encouraging prodigality 
anddidaevaeuu^ the bankrupt ftatotes to 

DOttp aotnl but as *daxmot be carried on 

without the contesektdg'bf debts to faeiiitate 

ipMiinerce, ^.'not 'paly Spt deceflkry t and if, by 

aceidriitat caiatdidriif a nmj^lta^ or trawoecomepineapable 
of difdhiit;riog his o«^ d!ebf,4t » and not his 

«tnriottut^|h^l^«-deb«9f4 rite law hasgiven » 
Odh^M|{Sniote,Kiii«dyvStri!di^<SiHfo^l^M rituwattbe 

Buric’aitt riik CeimA^^yoatmKet 1^^ 



•lu^^ing thftt erecy tt^et , nmy ' 
ben^6t of his wditon as 'WoQ 
ragej^xtrangance, decUyfid,. ttot, 
bcmg made a 1»nbu]< 
l^e f^ull bmefit of the ftatutea^^ 

ads cbhceyning banktu^fs oyS^aB'^t i»| w ^^|^| ! p^^ 
are therefore to be tak^h toge^Brigi| Pii^i^..'gpfe c|^^j 
ably for the benefit of . cfeditor^^ 

of a criminal, and 

peded, in cdnformity to^t^^i ^|^ j^' 
fid^ed^aa -laws^ 
firft ftatute noticing' 

the Lombards, «rho,.after<'.it|!|^J^',^^^1ltwpi^^'^< 


creditors, fuddenly efcape^'^IM 
enaded, that it any merthiffili 


enaded, that'if any 

himfelf bound in that.'toapf^^i|j^Mto^l^J^iM|»!ayJmf|Ki 
fwer the. ^bt •, fa 'th^,/att^b^jQ^|r^ht,^^o^.|^|^'i{^^n 
company,'lhall ndt hej||>^r^^jg|^^iw:noy|m||l^«^,^.^ 
the firfi ftatute n).ad<' 

Henry YJIL 

other fubfeqt^-nt^,»ii(^^‘ ■■'?'* 

ThE' CoMr(i^lsi9!M... •\:!^f!4>ra.0^a^lr^3EMd;JpOT 
Lords 0»^mUrMM»«f?i 


ing bankTuptSj^ing- 

rupt ; when a cre^msJ Mte ^h^ 

taming fueh a 

which iadj^itd •h^.'^akJiigj^ 
a. bond- to^i^-|;iS^fei|jl,viS||®!0p 
of anodter eohipaiflipt^^%#^ 
the partv ftr^g^fi^^^l 




tns pain nn)Bng pip nijs ;^iiciI^(ipTOi^ c^^ 


of , 
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llA Mntccrg. A coonniffion (if bankrupt is conlidered as a 
fUuttt (execution, and when it has iiToed and the party is de« 
suaned a bankrupt, his death will not prevent t|ie furtW ex- 
•Cietffn of the commiffion. So if there is a joint commifliun 
Si|(lbdk two, partners, though one of them ihould die, the com<> 
thifflon laay.ntU proceed $ hut if one of the joint traders be dead 
at the thnd of faking out the commifTion, it abates, and is ah- 
folutely t^MifjbeaiauK they tnuil be each found bankrupt. And 
whete a Mnr ooMftiiffion is profdcuted, all the oftenfihle part-, 
ndn Muft be ipelndedt for a” joint commiilion againft two or 
fctenil partners canhot be fuAalned. It was formerly the 
praiftiw} where theit weief<!verel||Brtners to take out feparate 
cc^mifEons.dgainft eadh, as wey as a joint cotnmidion ; but 
this bds been fince dtftountdhanced } it being the common courfe 
' of the court, upon petition, to make an order for the feparate 
creditors, to come in and prove their debts under the joint coni« 
miffion, and diet the affignecs ihonid keep dillinfl accounts of 
the feveral eftates. ‘ If a man who has once been a bankrupt 
has not obtained hia certificate, a new commiflion againft him 
cannot be fupported, for all the property he may poflefs, belongs 
to his firft afiignees. 4^ 

Costs. By the 5 Cto, IL c.30. f 2g. tho petitioning cre- 
ditor is (Urefked, at his own cofb, to profecute the commiflion 
until affignecs' fhali be chofen, which etdU are to be afeer- 
tained by the commiffioners at the meeting fm the choice of 
affignees, and are to be paid by the affignecs to the petitioning 
cieditor out of the firft money or efiFeSs received or colledled by 
them under the conliniffioa, 

Tbs Dgpt. The petitioning croffitor tnuft have a /rga/ 
to the amount of xoo/. | and if tw<» creditors join in 
petitioning fqr a commiffi(ni, th(»r debts muflf be 150/. ; or if 
three or m(Me join, drey -mull be creditors for zoo 1 . 

' Who mat b® bamk&uvts> Every perfon being a trader, and 
-capable of making bindmg cOntra^s, is liable to become a 
bankrupt } as a nimeman, membef of the houfc of commons, 

dergymsn, Ac ; sJthpugh againil peifegs having prmlege of 

patltament, tlwM mi^ be feme parr’cuur powers that com- 
miffioners cf cannot ex^ife.* Infants and married 

women cannot ht^hl^irupts } as 'to the latter, however, there 
ate cxeeptieMl^dT tn,4<end(m> being a foie 

trader «poiding''tD the cuRomw ss liuble to the eotnn^iiMi of 
bankrupt^ and ncr feparate ip maf be and 
applied to thepaymesic of her owd debtt centrscftcit!' in fuch 
i^prate trade. ThQtei^,sdlb andther exeeptikm' of « more 
d«ibtf«l gy^uie, huf- 

band, 


^ndt ading 'a» a feme /dei'h^jft^''''^\^S«i(l^^^ll0^^^ 

If a woman uadef tfaefe i:iircui«fl:4i^i£esr'«iii>!^^^.*^:'^^^ 
daughtw of a 'freeman; of' IjQndoi^’«nt^‘l^^ii|Ki|^.^ii^S^ 
mdfs debta, it ihould feem 
bankrupt. ' A. Clergyman, if 
rapt. The ftatute,_.of the .2^ 

being^ bankrupt j, for if^' 

the law, th^ does not make Told’^AMfin^il'' 

take advantage of tho '-breaelif 

his being fubjetEt to 

influence of that dreadfl^^hti^^r 

bankruptcy.'- , ' ' ?'''*^.Vi’ri /•' 

Any merchant or.(/fher,perf(m 
by 'Way of bargaining, ex|:tta^^<jl^a^^^b«ip{^ 
or otherwife, in giofs or 
■ by buying or feIRhg, maf be 

fa^kors, dealers in coals, iartTdin^>:^inlnitfti^'^eM'^hoi^l^ ' 
chers, bakers, brewers, eiothi4Wgbidft|iitl^i' and dyeinl'^^Tnitt 
manafa&ures,, who b^y rod ’or bi^/^pi' and ca^|k'% -bn 
crooked. u{t •tntb wares, loc^fmithk^ tnillineiisr 
«rs, Odeihien, (h(^akerHa'fbith§i'i^:i»i^|Pt^;'f;^K^^ 
fore it is laid doWn 4h the ’bdG^t^'^rib^i^'.imiii»p^^ 




cannot, be t^kriiptsi;ie'‘i^ii^' 

particular .'dit|crtptionj.'''aqd ' 

any othei^(Hlpe tb^ 

enamerate .every ttado* w^icM^ tt^^Uwe iit'icnaja d:i^i»». 

rupt, woiild bOtoo'tedtdi^'^>the.;caft|nre'^i^;^.^^ 
that' have weighed in ad}2dicati6iKsi.'^t'2 c}iiabm>n^]^j$itkt^ 


mA:^,e4 




In tht;‘'inte)rpW!txti6n'''i^;^e -baifd^pt 'I|2i;dtd8,''#jm;%ii«i. 
held, that the. bu,ytiig.and Mifngthetd' 
attenapt to '^ain adivelihddd : fajr-M' credltt^ikA^tm j^^ 
capital fiock ',-bni tK>.hath.diibr 3 i^Mdcei«||m)it'(l^^ atoth^b 


bought or fold^ and th^ejE'di^.iil(^% 


trade,'t3 not i:ieoOirajry‘ttt:tfe-|^d)yJ!| 
rupt. ButwH^pcrwns^piti^h^. 
manufa&Hr{agr|nud>!^i!re|g;;^|^ 
makers,- fihtth|i:’ald'tbddilp^jiti 
by bodily, btboi^ ;ai|d ’ 
witbttf 


die^^.'hg' 

'a-'di^'w'vagoii^ 
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vcly^^enfibte of the inconvenience of extending the bankrupt 
to artificers, whofe livipg is undoubtedly gotten by mccha- 
(^bouKt with a mixture of buying and felling. It has 
kfW deci(iedt ^hat a Jhtp carpenter might be a bankrupt, although 
It. W been queftioned by other judges, whether a carpenter 
could ^ but according to tne principles eftablilhed in the cafes 
before Cited, the true diftinfiion feems to be between a mere 
woiktog carpenter, and one who buys timber and materials 
for carrying on his trade* A brick-maker it was fald, might be 
a bankrupt, bfecaufis the earth is manufaf^ured and turned into 
quite another » but this do£Irine has been much difputed, 
and i$ not finally fettled. A perfon who has dealt merely in 
rqn^ng and ftnuggling of goods, though it is an offence, and 
contrary to an ofi parliament, is ftill a trader within the 
meaning of the bankrupt ftatutes, and liable to a commiffion. 
Lord Hardwicke Was inclined to think a pawnbroker within the 
feveral ftatutes concerning bankt^ts. Drawing and redraw- 
ing bills of exchange may makefa man liable to be a bank- 
rupt* 

One fingle a£t of buying and felling will not make a man 
a bankrupt, but a repeated praflicc and endeavour to gain 
profit by it, is required. It was formerly 'held that to biing 
a patty within the bankrupt laws, there muft be fuch a buy*- 
ing and feting in grofs or in retail, as was the party’s prin- 
cipal ttieam of living, but if the buying and felling was in pro- 
portion to any other way he had of living, then be might be- 
come a bankrupt* But in later cafes, it is eftabhfhed, that the 
extent of the trading is Hot material, but that the true cri- 
terion is, wliether the party means to fell (with a view to 
profit} to any perfon who applies for the commodity in which he 
profeffes to deal. The intention of the party to fell generally 
to all cuilomers, or as a favour to particular perfons, is a quef- 
tk>n of fpft to be left to the jury. 

Buying and felling qndcr particular reffraint, and for particu- 
lar purpofesj is not a trading within the bankrupt ilatujtes $ there- 
fore a farmer who buys cattle for h^ farni| and afterwards fells 
them again/cannot be a bankrupt. Nor fchool-mafier w'ho buys 
books to fell to his fcholars *, nor thUottmeV ot a mine w ho buys 
candles to^fell to his workmen. No farmer, grazier, or dro\ei, - 
can as fu<^ bo made bankrupt, 'nor the receiver-general of the 
taxes. A contract to viftoal tlic fleet, no^inorc than to table 
with a private man, which will oia^kc a trader. The king’s 
butldr or fihwaxd, or any other offi^r is not a trsdyt. The Icing’s 
CQM|l(noncrs of excife, fchool-ke^pers,* andTutlers of armies, 

era ainl ftew.ird* of innuof court*, and fanaer* of the cuf- 
t^*, are not traders. An inn'keeper is sot a ladder within die 

bankrupt 
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bankrupt ftatutes^ for he deals under a reSraW And particular 
limitation ; he cannot refufe to lodge trayellers» and he is under 
the power of the juftices of the peace in the place M’^hcfUrhis ina 
is (ituate ; he does not deal upon contract as oijMV traders do} 
for a judge of aflize may fet a price i^on b)s and ii they 

' fhould fet a price tlicmielves^ if it i$ unreafonabte they inay be 
indiftcd for extortidn. What ihciy buy is to a paiticutaitinrsiity 
for it is to fpend in their houfes^ and todagh^y get tbehr Iiv|ng 
by it, ai phtrimum , for the greateft part ofi theit gains arifes by 
lodgings, attendance, dreffing of meat$» and otMr neceflarici 
for their guefts. A vi£lualier is to be cOnfideted in the faote 
light as an inn-keeper in rGfpe& to the banktupt laws ; tbere^oru 
a vi£lu iller who fells liquor in hiS houfe, and only fells tfam 
out of the houfe in fmall retail quantitise, as ejym publican 
doeSf^not liable to a commiiBon of bankrupt* T^ie ikxakitig 
of alum is not a trade within the bankrupt ilatntes ; .the buy^ 
ing and felling land, or an intereft in land,, is not a buying and 
felling within the ftatutes^ which mufl be reftrasntd toperfonai 
things. Buying and felling bank ftock, or other government 
fecuTities, will not make a man a bankrupt, they not being 
goods, wares, or merchandize, within the intent of the ftsb* 
tute, by which a profit may be fitirly made» A man who livei 
by buying only, or felling only^ cannot be a bankrupt* 
Drawing and re-drawing bills of exchange for a 'particular 
purpofe, is not a trading withip the meaning of tne luink- 
rupt laws. A clerk in the cudoms, receiving debentures and 
diicounting bills, is not a trader by fo doings The having a 
fliaie in a (hip, if the owner does not freight it, will not make 
a m^in a bankrupt, any more than having a (hare in* a hackney 
coach, or letting horfes tg hire* No member of die bank of 
England \ of the Ball India ; or Engiiib linen company ; nor any 
perfon circulating exchequer bills i nor any adventure in tho 
royal iifhing trade, or Guinea company ; nor any member of 
the London Aflurance or Royal Exchange, or South Sea com* 
panics, (hall be deemed bankrupt on, account of his ftock in 
the faid companies. 

Any perfoii trading to England, whether native, denizen, or 
alien, though never refidem as a trader in England, may be a 
bankiupt, if he occaGonally comes to this country and commits 
an hQl of bankruptcy* 

Acts of bankruptcy. Many of tfic afi;s of bankruptcy 
deferibed in the ftatutes are in themiclyes equivocal, ^and capC« 
ble of lieing explkincil by ci^cofUftonces, for to bfifigtbem 
within the purview and meaning of the il;atutes> it iSubMute^ 
neced ary they du>uld be done defraud s|ntt delay creditors 
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from tec6vtring thdr juft debts. On each aft therefore feme 
general obfervations will be made. 

Ihparting the realm* will not be an aft of bankruptcy, unlcfs 
Eone with a view of defrauding or delaying creditors ; but if 
St appear that they are in faft delayed by fuch abfezice, it has 
been held that it will be the fame as if tlie original departure 
were fraudulent. A trader going abroad, to avoid performing 
a duty*, will not therefore be a bankrupt, as if it be to avoid 
an arreft upon an excommunicato capiendo^ or the fervice of pro- 
cefs to enforce a decree in chancery, unlefs it be a decree for 
the payment of money j but if creditors, by fuch abfence 
are delayed and defrauded, then it becomes an aft of bank-* 
fuptcy. 

Beginning to keep btufCy or atherwfe to ahfent Denial 

to a creditor is not itfclf an aft of bankruptcy, but is pnwd fane 
evidence of keepirig houfe. But as tiu; ftatutc requires it to be 
with an intent to delay or defraud creditors, the mere denial is 
therefore capable of Ming explained by circumftances, fuch as 
ficknefsi company, bufinefs, or even tl>e latenefs of the hour. 
Neither will an order by the debtor to his fervant to deny him 
to creditors be fufficient without an aftual denic 1. For where 
a tradefman gave orders to his fervant to deny him to creditors 
on the 26 th of May, but was not aftually denied till the a 8th, 
the €OUlrt4ieId that the aftual denial, and not the order to deny, 
conftituted the aft of bankruptcy. Any keeping houfe, or on 
board (hip, for jhe purpofe of delaying a creditor, even for a 
very (hort time, will be an aft of bankruptcy. A general denial 
will not be fuflicient, but it mud be a denial to a creditor who 
has debt at that time due ; for if he is only a creditor by a note 
payable at 4 future day, a denial to him will be no aft of bank-* 
ruptcy ; the ftatutc requires a keeping houfe tO defeat or delay 
creditors of their debts, which cannot be where the creditor 
has no debt due to demand* It has been held that a denial to 
aperfon coming on behalf of a creditor to demand a debt, will 
not be within the ftatutes. A tarader admitting a creditor who 
called for mpncy,-but leaving, him* undev^ a falfe pretence of 
procuring it, is ^reby guilty of an of bankruptcy. It 
Trequencly happens that traders in declining circumftances call 
thchr creditors together to in^ft their affairs, and detejrmiiie 
whether a cotn^piffion (ball liTue againft them or not, and if 
thought advifable, it is Ufual for^tho thidcr to deny himfelf to 
a creditor , for the purpoib^f mrakin^ an aft of bankruptcy# 
Iiow6ver, it was formedv doubtful how far fuch concerted 
dpi^i^ Would be an aft of bankruptcy to afftft the intereft of 
tttiMl peritos* The ^Utotc requires a danial with an intereft’, to 
^ ' delay 
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delay or defraud tlie creditor» but it is clear tbal -a denial hf 
agreement cannot be/aid to be with either of thofc intents ( 
and lord Mansfield^ in Hooper v. Smith obte^ed, he much 
doubted how far fuch an aa of bankruptcy^ committe4 bp 
con fen t and agreement is valldi with refped to a third 
not privy to fuck agreei^cnt^ certainly^ faid his 1prd{b^j» the 
buikrupt himfelf^ and all thofe who c^pie in under fhc COtn^ 
miffion, are concluded to fay’^ady thing againft it. ^ But^ the 
relation ot a commtflion of bankrupt to the time of committing 
the ady though ufeiul to prevent frauds^ is fu$cieht|y bard 
already upon private perfonS) and ought npt to be extended 
funhtr. An aA of bankruptcy^ in the eye of tlie law^ is con- 
Adered as a crime ; but Mrhere is the crim^ of denying one^lf 
to anothei, by previous confent and amqnent ? and this point 
has been vaiioudy determined at Ntfi Pmus; for Mr* JuftiCe 
Fofter held, that the bankrupt's being denied Xo the plainti£hs 
clerk (who was fent to demand money in confequence an 
agreement made at a meeting of the creditors two hours before» 
at which the bankrupt and the plaintifiT both were) was fu£^ 
cient. But Lee, Chief Juftice, ruled, that a denial by agreement 
was noaCi oi bankruptcy, and ib the law feems to Ve now fet«* 
tied ; accordingly, m an a£lion of trotter for goods uken ia 
execution, the queftion was as to the time of committing thfit 
aft of bankruptcy. Buller Juilice^ who tried the-C^Ule>'^ldf^ 
that if a man leagues with fonie of his creditors,, and kcept 
houfc with intent to commlt^an aft ot bankruptcy, and is ac.* 
cordingly denitd to one of fuch creditors, it is fraudulefit andr 
not a good aft of bankruptcy. But if the creditor calling be; 
not a p irty to, nor acquainted with fuch agreement, it (ball 
not operate to his difadvantage, and the denial tbali be good 
evidence of an aft of bankruptcy. * 

Departing from his dwtllir^^hoife^ may jbecome an. aft of 
bankruptcy or not, according to the motive by which the par^ 
ty is impelled ^ if it be done with a view of defrauding liiS 
tors, oi even dclnying them, and his abfi^nce but for 
diy, it will be an aft of bankruptcy, apd his very 
himlelf IS fulBcicnt primd facii evidence of an intcndoaitc| 
defraud or delay his creditors^ but it mufl; be a vo)jantarg|; 
abfenting, an^ not by means of an arceft. And' as (eepu»|; ^ 
houfe to avoid perf<jfrming a dti^y will not be an aft of 
ruptcy, fo neither will the depasibigfr^ his 
on the likp occalion t for it is film amenting to ai^ m 
ment of monew which mfrbB fhe iiifo|vcncy, 
becomes au. aft of bankruptcy | con&quently 
avoid an attachment upon an ptztdjftxf 
U not an aft of bankruj^tef r Wt, 
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lilg to anroij an attachment for non-payment of liioney In pur« 
ilimcc of an award is within the ftatute. 

' to he outlawed*^* An outlawry in Ireland docs 

intake one a bankrupt! but in the county palatine of Dur- 
Iroiit it doeSf However, an outlawry does not appear to be ap 
ikftorbankruntcy, unlefs it be fulFcred with an intent to de- 
ftkud creditorSi. 

y* Tlefdi^ bimfelfto prijhn, is tO be intended a voluntary yield- 
ing /or dhfk f and if a perfon capable of paying will, notwith- 
iUnding! /rom fraudulent motives, voluntarily go to prifon, it is 
an ad of bankruptcy* 

s otjrtmduletitly procurhg his goods to be attached or 

Jl^dfAeredi which is a plain and dired Endeavour to difappoint 
the creditors of theirdecurity. But an attachmenr out of a court 
^for default or laches is not an a£t of bankruptcy ; itor if a man 
has a redory iitipropriatej and the tithes are fequeftered for 
not repairing the chancel, wilt he thereby become a bankrupt. 
The attachmmit here meant, and which the legiflature had in 
view, is that fort of attachment, by which ftiics are commenced, 
as in Londof\ and other towiib, where that fpecies df procefb is 
lifed ; therefore a fraudulent judgment and execution fued there- 
upon, was held not to be procuring goods to be attached within 
the words of this ad. 

Making fraudulent grant or conveyance of his lands and 
ienmenis^ goods or chattels^ to the intent, or when^by, hi$ credi- 
tors (ball or may be defeated or delayed in the recovery of their 
jnft and true debts. A fraudulent grant, to come within the 
meaning of this ftafute, muil be by deed ; therefore a frdudulent 
iaieof goods, not by deed, is no ad of bankruptcy in itfcli; 
but being icheme concerted at the eve of a bairkruptcy, to 
efaje^t innocent perfons, in order to fecure particular creditors, 
1 $ fuch a fraud as lhall render the fale void. A trader, before 
be becomes a bankrupt, may prefer one creditor, and may pay 
hrC deb^, or may make him a mortgage, with poiTellion 
4diyeitd,cr may^flign parts of his eifeds \ but a preference of 
mm VirCditorto the reft, by conveying hy^deed all his cfTcds to 
Waa, fxuud upon the whole bank upt law \ and an ad of 
l^nkmptcy; An aflignment by deed of pnrt of a trader’s effeds 
wB be^oOd» if made bond fide^ and poiTeflion deltvered ; and 
pejSkflion being only evideuee of fraud, 

e ied by ^teuiriff^trcts. % But an aflignment by 
It of a tlra<tei^s e;0ed& to a fiifir creditor, will, 

, if doUc in cAitepipiation of bankruptcy, 

S irdrf aflt* * . " » 

fmtgS^Qll beiavfully protecled^ 

If prpjtcded as the 

' king’s- 
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king's fismnt, it dees not mttke him bsid^pt* 

7 Ann. c. li. declaring the prurilege of emi^a^jidefs and 1%^ 
train, it is etaSUi, Inat nometcbanQ orol^lt^^tca^^nipife- 
foever within the defcription of ^af otth^ ftktnttfagaioft hwiV 
rupts, Ihall have any benefit by that ai£|. . * 

, Being arrefted fir debit fi/uft nfieffitciarr^. Be' in 

rmnthst or meret upon that eg amp other nrtpjf or detentitn in - 
fir debt. The artcft muft be Idwnt^ ^d jdterefoxe apititr 
an executor, before probate is .-not ryithtq ife- A/^. 
ftatute does not make the mere being arrcdUd'tm a^l: oFlxshlr 
ruptcy. The moft fubllantial .trader is tiabte to b4 artefttmf 
but the prefumption of infolvency' ariftsfrom. h^s t|'ing m<p4d^GMi 
two months Without being able to get bail 4 nojr tij^iu 
fumption be obviated by a mere formal 'jba^ put in lot tbepb^ 
po(e of changing from one cuftody to tmiptber* * v * 

Being arrefietTfir \ool. or tnorof of jvfi diitSijbedl tfi^ 
prtfon. The a£l elearly intends fimb an efcape asibews he mea^b 
to run away, and thereby to defeat hU creditors | it tnuft be tkti 
cfcape agalnft tlie will of the flierilF, fi>r a m!|i^ fhall ^ b(^ 
made a criminal where he has not the le^ft criminal ioujniimt 
to difobey any law. ^ 

If atiy bankrupit after tjfatng any kominffon againjf hii»t pay teii 
the perfot: •u.bo fued out the fime^ or otbenvfe g$w addidfitntr^ 
fuih pet font goods t or any other JattsJaHian or fiearityfi^tf 
•whereby fuch perfon Jbedl privately have and 'reterpe moi[e in the 
pound nt refieEif Mi debt than'ihe other creditortt fueh payment tf 
money Jball be an aft f bankruptcy. 

The legiflature having by pofitibe laws declared what z&s 
be confidered as critenons of infolfency or fraud wliereott to 
ground a commilfiont none other can be ad8^|tted%Hdb|W 
ence or analogy. ^ t'’*r 

An a£i of rankruptcy, if OQce ^ tKVttf 

be purged, even though the patty 

trade t but if the 'ad was doubtw, thbU ^ ^ 
explain the intent of tbe firfi: ad, and fbeui^ it not to 
done with a view to defrdu^ creditors; 
of bankruptcy, a irum^jttys o^,’ atyd 

creditors, he ,r. t 

fealed,thi«eot,t!bec^ij^bp^ 


by the ^tute, procebd lo'r 
tor’s debt, 

the ad of bupknipft^fl^^l 
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thdr i^tisfaftlon, prcvioua to their declaring the patty bank* 

Tkht cOmmifiioners cannot bre^k open any but the bankrupt’s 
fearch tor his goods, &c. If they have rcafoii to ap- 
ptejljbCPd the bankrupt making away with and concealing his 
or preparing to depart the kingdom, to avoid furrendcr^ 
®Rgf they may fumraon him to appear before them to be exa- ^ 
, Itunedimnd^ The wife of ji bankrupt cannot be exa- 

mined aga^inft hei hufbiiid tduchinghis bankruptcy, for Ihe, by 
the common law, cannqt be a witncfs fqr or againd her huf- 
banidi though the datute 21 Jas. L autliorizes the com* 
irAffionets to examine the wife touching any concealments of 
thejgcfOicU, or eflate of the bankrupt, yet neither docs 

that or any other ftatutc extend to examine the bankrupt’s 
wife touching hib bankruptcy, or whaher he i»ad committed 
dlty aA of bankruptcy, and how 01 wlien he became a bank« 
rnpt. The commifliontis have no power or authority to com* 
mit one lufpeftetl to detnn cfftcls of the bankrupt, for not 
attending to be examined, on their hrft fiimmons. They may 
iBue proceft cf contempt, not to punifli, but to compel an 
anfwer ; they havp no power of coinnnttin<t for puniflimcnt, 
and they are not judges, and therefore the caufe of their com- 
mitment is revei fable. They art, however, a court of juf* 
'ticc fuUciCnt for the purpofe of having their witneffcs pro- 

, PEOTUCTtON PROM ARREST, TllC 5 Gco. II. C, 30. allow • 
a bankrupt forty-two days to funrender in, but die foontr he 
furrCnders the better for the creditors. Therefore, to induce 
bankrupts la furrender, a privilege is held out to them by the 
fame ftatnte, that in coming to furrender they fliall be free 
from aPPCft ; and alfi after ahml fun ender for the Jpace of fotty^ 
daytf or fi$eh further tme as fiali he alltnved for finfbmg their 
i^sxamwntm^ But tbi^ ia a particular privilege to enable 
to furrender, and till a£bial funender confined to the aft 
^ their gomg Wth that ww, not a general privilege during the 
Wjw^le time wHchthc ad; of parliament allows them to furren- 
der Never^defs, if a bankrupjj be jj^)road, and upon hi* 
ntnmi^lth an intention to furrcn&r, arrefted on his land- 
^ — ; before be^caai ^nvenicntly hi8^furre!V,ler, the privi- 
) IfaaUeateod % but it tnuft: appear that he Wasadoally 






fiimende#. ocunmiinoners^adj^uta the laft ex* 

k the IAu^a|(kSR A bankrupt 

ik^ ahd hi hia^^bail within^ the time of 








the Oftth of ^ » - ^,-d 

rupt himfejf,"" ibitjihy 
ficient ; ^ut any wSelf 
muft be fatthef 
creditor (hoidd a'f , , 
fioncrs, if they' ^oheeiv^'""^® 
doubt its fairhef8,;otight^ta'3^^^ 
mtiftbe iriaae of^t^®e(ay'' 
wife it 

he may be of f 

may recover frdkn foch^rfs^ib 
In cafes ^here the .eredic'' 
thi (latute directs th^ fitii^ 
by the commiflioners 
taining an affidavit 
the apconntSj ;of otht^ 'go6(i;|S 
from other quattersf*"' ’ y 

The aim of^the Icgiflature in ^itl ilfie cO^^rnJng i 

rupta being that the creditorrflmdid have in cqhal.pVoi^^^^ 
of the bankrupt’s tSc&si credUOri of ^ 

come in equally *5 nor will the namre of 1 their *demaqdt 'iha^^^^ 
any difference* imlefs^they have obtained W. 
taken fome pledge or Security before an pf 
committed. For when a creditor cothes to prove" hia ^btj/ne* 
is obliged to. fwe50f* whether he has a fecurity orinot T tihd 
has, and infills dpoO^^provihgi he miift;delivcr it U|) fbr thfe^Be# , 
nefit^of his creditors, uOiefs it be^Xa Joint fecn^ity^ fromv thb 
bankrupt and another > id /^bich cafe he^ 

for his whole d^bt undpr &ecbt^ 

pclled to deliVcf^ the j^Tdl fecud^J^:^^ * 

what he* can from the to-fc®iM:>^^^any> takp 
the whole of 

he does not in jtlin'^ 

the whole.-; 'WJ^nlJic^l^-o 
' .pledge. that Ko'appr^i^* ‘s'"*,, ^..., 
debt* he moft ja^ply to .the coind^d. . 
fold j and to ^^e adniitte#',-^. 'cre^^B^:|(^; 
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If a creditor conccivcb Iiimfelf aggrieved Ly the determi lation 
of the commiflioner*', upon his applicuion to pio\e, he mult 
apply by petition to the lord chancellor to correal the judg- 
. ment of tlie coirtmiflioncr^. So if the commifiioners have im- 
properly admitted proof of a debt, redreis muft be fought by 
petition and not by bill. 

Cridifors Election. The privilege of creditors to conic 
in and prove their debts, and bank.ruptj> to be difeharged there- 
from, is faid to be co-extenfive and commenfurate. However, 
the court will not abfolutely flop him from bringing an aflion, 
but put him to his ele£lion ; and (liould he cleA to proceed at 
law, he will flill be allowed td prove his debt, for the purpofe 
of aflenting to, or diflenting from, the certificate ; which per- 
ixiiflion is abfolutelv requifite to make his remedy at law ot anv 
avail ; for fliould tne bankrupt procure his certificate, he will 
be hereby difeharged from that adtion, as well as from all debts 
contradled before the bankruptcy. Where a creditor has pro- 
ceeded at law before he applies to prove his debt under the com- 
mifiion, he ought not to be permitted to prove without reliii- 
quifliing his proceedings at law, unlefs by order from the great 
feal, for the purpofe of fignitying his aflliit to, or diflent from, 
the certificate. The being chofen njjignee will not prevent the 
creditor from fulng the bankrupt at law, if hd has not proved 
his debt, for in that cafe, he can only be coiifidered as a credi- 
tor at large j and even if he has proved his debt, and chofen him- 
fclf affignee, he may Jltll diSl to ptocml at law, and be difeharged 
as a creditor under the commillion. If a creditor at the time 
the commiffion iffues has the bankrupt in execution, he may 
prove his debt under the commiffion, and elcck to difeharge 
the bankrupt ; but if after the commiffion has d a creditor 
proceeds at law againft the bankrupt, and takes his body in exe- 
cution, it is a conclufive ele&ion, and he will not be intitled . 
to piove foas to receive a dividend, although he fliould after- 
wards difeharge tlie bankrupt out of cuftody. 

Exicufors. If an executor becomes a bankrupt, ns he a£ls 
in aatir droU^ his bankruptcy dots not take away the legal right 
of cxe^utorfiiip, nor docs die comniiffioners’ amgnment affeft 
the tellator’s afiets, except as to fcJi beneficial iiiteuit as the 
bankrupt may himfelf be iitrnled to. But though a bankrupt 
executor may (Inftly be the pioperliaml to receive the aflets, 
yet If his affignees iinve received any of tlie property, a couit 
of equity will, for the benefit of cteditors and legatees, either 
appoinfeia receiver, or dire£l t^e oaiikrupt himfelf to be admit- 
ted a creditor for what he flull be indebted to the eftate, and 
order the dividends upon fuch proof to be paid into the Bank, 
fubje£t to the demands which may be raifed againft the teftator’s 
eftate, or under his will. As bankruptcy dQe$ not afTed): the 
6 * right 
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tight of an executor, in ftridnefs lie is himfdf the proper 
pevfon to be admitted to prove againft his own eftate ; which 
is not incongruous, as he docs it in outer drcit$ and the danger 
of embezzlement may be prevented by ordering the dividend tQ ^ 
be paid into the courr. 

•Annuities. The general rule as to common annulticjJ 
^s, that where one is intitled to an annui^r from another, which 
is not a rent .charge on land or on a fpeeme part of the grantor^ft 
eftate, but perfonal, to be paid by him who afterwards 
becomes bankrupt, it is only a general demand on him and his 
eftate, and there is nothing ^ debt on his eftate but the arrears 
of the annuity at the time of the bankruptcy, unlefs the penalty 
of the annuity bond has become forfeited ; for otherwife the 
payments accruing afterwards become a debt after the bank- 
ruptcy, and cannot be proved. But whefe there has been a 
forfeiture prior to the bankruptcy, in order to prevent the 
injuftice of admitting the creditor only to prove the arrears 
accrued due before the bankruptcy, and the great incoiivcnicncd 
that would ciifue if the annuity fliould be received from time to 
time as an accruing debt on the eftate, by which means the divi^ 
fion of the eftate would be perpetual, and there could be no 
final dividend during the annuitant's life, the court puts it ir^ 
another lhape, of fetting a value on the annuity, becaufe it 
w'as only a general perfonal demand. And in fetting this 
value, confider.ation muft be had of the time the annuitant has 
enjoyed it. But if the annuity is fecured by a deed of coye*^ 
nant, and a bond is likewife given at an additional fecurity, 
and forfeited for non-payment before the bankruptcy, the cre- 
ditor is not obliged to prove under the commiffion, but may 
proceed at law for a breach of covenant, notwithftanding the 
bankrupt has obtained his certificate. 

Apprentices and Children. In cafe of an apprentice 
where the mafter becomes bankrupt, commiflioners recommend 
it to the creditors to allow him a grofs fum out of the eftate, 
for the purpofe of bindbg him to another mafter, as it would 
be hard to make him come in as a creditor under the corn- 
million i but this, though itisequUable and juft, muft be con- 
fidered as an indulgence, and not a right, for the court can only 
order him to be admitted as a creditor. A child living with the 
father, and earning money for itfelf> may, if the father receives 
the money, be admitted under the commiffion againft him. 

Bonds. A bond, although it is not aflignable at law, may 
be proved by the affignee under,tbe commiffion, but th^^affignot 
muft jdin in the depofition that be has not received the debt* 
or gny part thereof, or any fecutity or fatisfaSion for the 
All bonds for the pavmcnt of money ate within the 
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7 Geo. I. c. 31. which eivablcs creditors upon fecurltlcs, pay- 
able in future on a <lay certain, to prove their debts and receive a 
dividend, deducl:ing thereout a rebate of iiitereft, and dif- 
• “ counting fuch fccurities payable at future times after the 
“ rate of Jive per cent, per annum for what fhall be fo received, 
** to be computed fiorn ihc adhial payment thereof, to the 
“ time fuch debt, duty, or fum of money, ihould or would have 

become due and payable.” 

Bills of Exchang:', and Notfs. Bills of exchange and 
.proraiUbry notes by the llatute of 7 Geo. I. c. 31. maybe prov- 
ed under the commilfion, although they arc not due at the 
time of ifTiiing the conimiffion. The holder of a hill of ex- 
change is intitlcd to prove his debt under a commiflion again iL 
the drawer, acceptor, and indorfer, aiiv! receive a dividend 
from each upon his whale debt, provided he does not in the 
whole receive more than twenty {hillings in the pound. I5ut 
there is a diitinftiou in this cafe, where the creditor applies to 
prove his debt after liaving received a part, and wl)cre he applies 
to prove previous to having received any payment or compofitioii; 
for if the creditor at the time of proving has received any part 
of the bill from any of the perfons liable to pay it, he is intitlcd 
to a dividend upon the whole, provitlcd it does not exceed 
twenty fliilllngs in the pound upon fuch part as remains due. 
When acedmmodation tranfa£l ion i have taken place between 
perfons who both become bankrupts, bills accepted by each 
party being outilaiuling, atul the aHignees of one firm 
claim- to prove aguinft the ellatc of the otlicr, the bills Hill 
remaining unfatisfied, and capable of proof againlt both cflatcs, 
it fi\ould icem tiiat an account of the dealings between tlie 
parlies mull be taken, and that tlic unfalisficd bills of each 
paUy mud be excluded from the account; and the balance 
afcertaiiicd, upon the general dealings betwctn them, confi- 
dering bills duly honoured as fo much cafli. When the accep- 
tor of a bill becomes a !*ankrupt, the holder may prove the 
amount of the bill under Ins comfniffion, and alfo maiutaln an 
aflinii againft the other parties; but if the acceptor of a bill, 
or maker of a promiffory jfote, l'":come infolvcnr, or offer to 
compound their debts, the holder of a bill or note acceding to 
fuch compofition, has been determined thereby to difciiarge 
the other . parties, unlefs they had preyioufly affented to tire 
.holileTs executing the compofition deed. Commiffioners of 
bankrupts do not allow cre .liters to prove intereft upon 
notes dr bills, unlefs it is c»prcffed upon tlie body of them. 
But tlie creditor may prove the fall fum for which the 
.notes were given, notwithftanding he received 5/. per cent. 
difeount. 


Rent 
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Rhot. a landlord having a legal ri^t to diftrain goods 
while they remain on the premifes, the ifliiing a commifhon of 
bankrupt agairift the tenant, and the melVenger’s pofleflion of 
the goods of the tenant, will not hinder him from diftraining 
f(tf rent, for it is not fiich a cnjlodia hg\s as an execution ; and 
tven there the law allows the landlord a year's rent \ and the 
/ alhgiiment by the, commiffioiicrs of the bankrupt’s ellatc and 
cilefts is only changing the property of the goods, and while 
upon the pn.niifes they remain liable to be diftrained. If a 
trader at the time of his bankruptcy is pblleffed of a term, it 
pafles by the aflignment ; but if the alfignees do not confider it 
:i3 valuable, and do not chufc to take pofleflion, they will not 
be liable to the rent. 

Interest. 'Hie commiflioners, after m man becomes a 
bankrupt, compute interefi: upon debts no lower than the date 
of the commlflion, becaufe it is a dead fund, and in fiich a 
ill Ip wreck, if there is a falvage of part to each perfon, it is as 
much as can be expelled. A fpeeialty creditor cannot have 
interell: beyond the penalty contained in his fecurity, but 
a crc<litor by note carrying interell may receive the full 
amount. 

Costs. On ac^llons whctlier of debt, or for a tort>, 

the judgment when figned, relates to the verdift ; and the colls 
de Incremcnto when taxed arc annexed to thofc afl'efled by the 
jury, and become confolidated with them by a fair and equita- 
ble relation of law, and therefore they maybe proved as a debt 
if the verdi£l is prior to the bankruptcy. 

Debts void by Statute. A debt made void by flatute 
ought not to be permitted to be proved, as a debt on an ufuri- 
ous contracl ; and tliough the rule of the court of chancery is, 
upon a bill to be relieved againfl: demands of ufurious interell, 
not to make void the whole debt, but to make the party pay 
what is really due ; in a commiffion of bankrupt the allignees 
have a right to infill that the wliole is void, as an ufurious 
contrail. And unlcfs the affigaecs and creditors fubmit to 
pay what is really due, the lord chancellor has not power to 
order it. 

Payable in future. Before the llatute 7 Geo. I. .c. 31. 
debts which had not become due at the time of the bankruptcy 
could not have been proved ; but by that ftatute the legillature 
pul debts payable in future upon a day certain on the fame 
footing as debts adlually due ; however, as the preamble to 
that llatute recites only ftcutities for the fale of goods and 
merchandize,” it beca?ne a queftion whether fecurlties given on 
any other account were within the afl, the w^ords of which 
arc, « all and every perfon or perfons wlio have or (ball give 
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credit on fuch fccuritlcs as aforcfald, to any perfon who flialj 
become bankrupt upon a* good and valuable conlJderatioii, 
• “ tona fide for any fum or fums of money, or other matter or 
thing.” And it was held that it extends to all forts Of bonds 
for the payment of money, and that the words fuch JeettrHy Jot 
not mean fecurityfor fuch a fort of debt, but fecurity by bonds, 
bills, notes, &c. For there is a legiflative conftruftion of this 
very a£l in the 5th Geo, II. c 30. which, without conceiving 
doubt, takes it for granted that the ftatute is not merely 
confined to fecurities for goods fold and delivered in the courfc 
of trade, but that it extends generally to all perfonal fecurities 
for a Valuable confideration, where the time of payment is cer* 
tain, though poftpoped to a future day. 

Contingent Debts. Contingent debtd arc not permitted to 
be proved Under a commiflion of bankrupt, unlefs the contin - 
gency took efFeft before an a£i: of bankruptcy committed \ 
becaufe the debt ought to be due and payable before the bank- 
ruptcy. Contingent debts are therefore left unprovided for, 
except bottomry apd refpondettim bonds, and policies of infu- 
rartce, the holders of which arc relieved by the 19 Geo II. c. 32. 
which admits them to make a claim, and provp when the con- 
tingency takes elfeft. Contingent debts are faid not to be 
included in the flatute 7 Geo. L; becaufe, it being uncertain 
whether they (hall ever become due or not, it is impoflible to 
make fuch aDatemCnt of 5 /, per ceui, as the a£l: dirtfls, there- 
fore they cannot be within it. In collateral imdertakings, if tlit\ 
party engaging to fecurc the debt hirnfelf becomes bankrupt 
before that debt is payable to the principal, the creditor cannot 
prove under his commiflion. Where a man becomes bail for 
another, it is confidered as a contingent debt. And if the 
bail commit an of bankruptcy before the judgment, it can- 
not be proved under the comniilTion. The hard (hip of not 
admitting a fecurity to prove a debt which he pays fubfequent ta 
the commiflion is in fome mcafure relieved when the original 
creditor has made his proof before he calls upon the furety 
for payment, becaufe the futety i*’ held to have equitable right 
to ftaiid in the place of the original creditor, and receive divi- 
deiuds upon his proof. 

Joint Debts. Joint creditors are entitled to a diftribution 
of the joint or partiierfliip eftate, without the feparate creditors 
being permitted to participate v’ith them; but notwithllanding 
feparatd creditors are not entitkd to lliare the dividend of th<* 
qoint property, until the joint creditors have received twenty 
fhiliings in the poinifl, yet they are Upon petition let in to 
prove their relpectivc feparate debts under the joint commiflion. 
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t'erfliip ellatc Is in the firft place to be applied to pay the joint 
or partiicrfhip debts, fo in like manuer the feparate eftate 
fliall be in the firfl: place applied to pay all tlie feparate debts. 
This is fettled as a rule of convenience, and it is rcfolved, that 
if^there be a furplus of the joint eftate, bcfidcs what will pay 
the joint creditors, the fame {hall be allotted in due proportion 
to the feparate eftate of each partner, and applied to pay the 
feparate creditors. And if there be on the other hand a fur- 
plus of the feparate eftate, beyond what will fatisfy the fepa- 
rate creditors, it fliall go to fupply any deficiency that may 
remain as to the joint creditors. This mode of adjufting the 
rights of each clafs of creditors, where a joint commiflioii is 
taken out, feems at one time to have been extended by the 
court into a rule, to diredl the proof of de])ts und^r a feparate 
commillion, by virtue of which, the feparate eftate only can 
be afligned, and therefore It was held, that joint creditors 
tould not prove under fuch a commifiion, except for the pur- 
pofe of aflenting to, or diflenting from, the bankrupt's certi- 
ficate. 

Claiming a Debt. In cafe of debts uncertain in point of 
liquidation, as between two merchants in ballancing accounts, 
the matter refts upon a claim, to afeertain the fum that was 
due at the time of the bankruptcy. So where a creditor cannot 
afeertain his debt with fuflicient certainty to enable him to 
fwear to it, or is not able in other rcfpefls fatisfa£lorily to fub- 
ftantiate it ; or where the agent of a creditor cannot produce 
his authority, and in many other cafes where there appears a 
probable foundation of a demand, though not fufiicicntly made 
out. It is ufual for the commiffioners to fufFer a claim to he enters 
edf but that will not entitle the party to a dividend, which he 
cannot receive without completely proving his debt. If a claim 
is not fubftantiated in reafonable time, the commiflioners may 
ftrike it out, and they generally do fo before a divided is declar- 
ed, unlefs fuificient reafon is offered to them for prolonging 
the time ; but the creditor is notwithftanding afterwards at 
liberty to prove his debt and receive his lliare upon any future 
dividends. However, in fuch caf&s where there has not been 
gvofs negleft, ,the lord chancellor will make an order that fuch 
creditor fliall be paid his proportion of the firft dividend out 
of the money in the aftignees* hands, upon condition that it 
does not break in upon any former dividend. 

Assignees. The ftatute 5 Geo. 11 . c. 30. authorizes com?- 
miffioners, immediately upon declaring the party a Itankrupt, 
to appoint an aflignee, and to make a provijional ajftgnment to 
him, but does not oblige them to do fo ; and indeed this prac- 
tice has not of late years been much ufed, as it creates expence 
without anfw^ring any good end, except lyhere the bankTu|>t' 
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is indebted to the crown> and an extent is apprehended. 
When fuch appointment is thou;;ht neceflary, the commiflion- 
ers may, at their diferetion^ affign the whole or part of the 
bankrupt’s effofts ; for the words of the flatute are in the 
disjun(!il:ivc, immediately to appoint one or more ajpgnee or ajftgnees 
of the ejlaie or eJfeEls^ or any part thereof 'I'he comrniflionefs> 
immediately after declaring the party bankrupt, are to appoint 
a time and place for the choice of afligiiees (which is always the 
fecond meeting) to lake care of the bankrupt’s eftatc and effefts. 
It is not neceflary that all the creditors fliould have an oppor- 
tunity of voting in the choice of aflignees^ The ftatute having 
direfled tliat the choice of afBgnees (hall be by the major part 
in *oalue of the creditors, one creditor, if his debt be fuflicicntly 
large, may choofe fei^fclf aflignee. 

Their Trust. Aflignees are in the nature of truftees, and 
where they employ an agent to receive or pay money, and he 
abufes this confidence, an aflignee cannot be diflinguiilied from 
any other truftce, who, if his agent deceive him, muft anfwer 
over to the cejlui que trulls. Tlie negligence of one aflignee 
fhall not hurt another joint aflignee, where he is not at all 
privy to any private and perfonal agreement entered into by 
his brother aflignee. Aflignees have not a general powder to 
profccute fuits in equity, or fubmit matters to arbitration ; 
bur they muft have a meeting of creditors, upon notice given 
for that purpofe in the London GazoettCy toconfider of each parting 
lar fuity or each particular cafe for arbitration^ before they can 
proceed in them. If the majority of creditors are againft bring- 
ing a bin, the aflignees cannot do it, but it is faid that any 
creditor may at the peril of cofts. Though the aiiils of parlia- 
ment relating to bankrupts only direct the aflTignees to adver- 
sife a meeting of creditors in relation to commencing fuits, and 
for particular purpofes, yet the aflignees are very much to be 
commended for advertiflng meetings upon any. other extraordi- 
nary occafion that concerns the creditors, becaufe where they 
arc numeious, there is no other convenient method of collect- 
ing the whole body together. It is the duty of aflignees to 
make a dividend as early as'poflib’c after the time given by the 
ilatute for creditors to come in and prove their debts. And if 
they ncgled making a dividend, and keep the money in their 
own hands, they will be liable to intereft for it. 

Removal. If aflTignees mifbehave in the truft repofed in 
them, they may be removed by petition to the lord chancellor 
on the 'behalf of a creditor. So if an aflignee himfelf becomes 
bankrupt, that will be a fufficient ground for his removal ; or 
if the commifljoners aft improperly at the choice of aflignees. 
When an aflignee is removed he muft join with the old 
aflignee and the commifliionerd in making an allignment to the 

new 
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Ticw afiiGjnce, And where nn affignee is removed on account of 
his own bankruptcy, lord Hardwickewas of opinion that he and 
his nfllgnccs muR join with the commiflioners in executing 
an afiignment to the new aflignees. But where the affignee* 
abfeonded, or from other caufes he could not execute the 
* ndignment to the new affignee, the lord chancellor has, under 
the authority of the ftatute, directed the firft affignment from 
the commiffioners to the new affignee. 

Last Examination. The 5 Geo. II. c. 30. requires the 
bankrupt tofurrciuler at the laft meeting appointed by the com- 
miffioners ; or, in cafe the time for furrendering is enlarged* 
upon petition to the perfon holding the great feal, then that 
he iliould furrender at the time appointed ; and makes the neg- 
le£I to furrender felony without benefit of tlergy. But although 
the bankrupt is not bound to furrender until the laft meeting, 
the commiffioners have authority in the intermediate time to 
fummon and examine him touching his eftate and clFefts. 
And they hive alfo power to examine the bankrupt, as to a 
further difclofurc of his ellate and effects, after he haj pafleeb 
what is ufually called his lift examination. The commiffioners 
may examine the bankrupt, to all matters that are requifite to 
a full difclofure of his eilnte and cfFeds, and the manner Jic 
has difpofed of them, notwithftanding fuch examination fliould 
fubjeft him to pendties, as in the cafe of fmuggling or gaming, 
for that is no rcafon why the commiffion (hould not proceed ^ 
and if the bankrupt has any objeftion to the queftion, he muft 
demur to the interrogatories, and the lord cliancellor will 
judge of the queflion upon a petition ; or if the i)’ankrupt refufe 
to anfwcr any queftion, and the commiflioners commit him, 
and the delinquent brings an habeas corpus j the queftion mult 
be fet forth particularly in the return to the habeas corpus^ that 
the judges may decide whether it was a lawful queftion or not. 
An agreement by the friends of the bankrupt to pay a fum of 
money, in confideration that the creditors would not examine 
him as to particular points, is void. If a bankrupt in his 
anfwcrs to liis examination will fvvear fully and roundly, it has 
been faid that the commiffioners cannot commit, although 
tliey may dilbelieve him ; for it is one thing, whether the an- 
Iwcr be true, and another, whether it be fuilicient: but this 
doclrine has fince been over-ruled. It is not every queftion 
that requires a pofitive and abfolute anfwcr ; for where the 
nature of the cafe feems to admit a rcafonable probability 
of forgetfulnefs or inattentiorf, the bankrupt may anfwcr ac- 
cording to his recollection or belief. 

Duty afterward. It is the duty of every bankrupt, to 
attend the commiffioners at all times, till his aftairs arc finifticd, 
or at lealt be atiicfaable to their call. . It is alfo his duty to 

affiit 
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dfiift hh afTtgnces in tliftovering and getting in his effects ; and 
^ bankrupt who quits the kingdom puts it out of his own power 
to conform to the bankrupt laws. But notwithftanding it is 
the duty of the* bankrupt ' to attend the commlffioners at all 
times till his affairs are hnilhedi and to affiff his ailignees, yet 
there feems Conic doubt, whether any coercive power is e^tcnd- 
cd by the c Gco. 11 . c* 50. to compel him to a performance of 
Iiisduty> after the forty-two days, or the enlarged time fixed for 
bis furrendcr^ are ^lapfed. 

MAfKTfeNANCE. The bankrupt has no right to be maintained 
out of his efFe£i;s during his examination. 

CfeKTtvtCATE. Four fifths in number and value of the eredi-K 
tors of the bankrupt for not Icfs than 20/. refpe£rively, and 
who fhall have duly proved their debts under the commiffion, 
or fomc other perfon by them duly authorised, (hall fign the 
certificate. An executor may fign a bankrupt's certificate ; but 
« prrfon who has a debt in his own right, and another debt as 
executor, cannot fign a ceriifii ate in two dlftind rights, for 
both arc to be confidered as his own particular debt. When 
iJie com»riiffiOT\crs have figned the certificate, notice muft be 

f riven in the LohJon Gnfutie^ that the fiime will be allowed by the 
ord chnncellor, uiilcfs caufe is (hewn to the contrary, on or 
before a particular day, which is always twenty-one days from 
the notice in the Gazette. If a petition is prefented againft 
the certificate on Or before the day appointed for the allow- 
unre, it is inmicdiatcly flayed, and the petition fet down* 
t(> tome on in the uiual courfe. The petition nmft be ferv- 
id on ihe bankrupt, that he may have an opportunity of 
anuvctiiig the nllcgations j and, if an order is made to ftay 
the certificate, inch order muft be drawn up within three 
iuot)ti\9, or the certificate will be allowed. The certificate 
im»t be oppofed by a creditor j but although a creditor of 
ft bankrupt under 20/. is excluded from aii’cntiilg to, or dif- 
fenting from the certificate, &c. yet, as he is nifc£led by the 
cottfeqnence of allowing it, he has a right to petition, and fliew 
any fraud, as rcafon againft allowing it. 

The ccnificatG will be of no aV^il, if it can be proved that 
the bankrupt, upon marriage of his child, advanced above the 
value of iqoL inilefs lie had at tlie time fufiicient to pay Ins 
full debts.; or if the bankrupt loft in one day 5 L or in the 
ivholc iQo/. within twclve-montht preceding his becoming 
bankrupt, in playing at or with cards, dice, tables, tennis, 
bowlfi, bSrCc- races, dog-naatche's, or foot-races, or other 
pafiimes, or games ; or by bearing a part in the Hakes, 
Wagers, or^advcntiisesj or by betting on the fidcs or hands of 
fuch as do play, acl, ride, or run| or tba^ within one year be- 
fore he became bankrupt ho Oiould have loft tho fum of top/. 
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fcy one or more contrafts for the purchafc, fale, refuflil, of 
^hvcry of any ftock of any company or corporation, or any 
part or (hares of any government or public funds or fccurities^ 
where fuch contrail was not to be performed within one week 
^from the time of making fuch contraft ; or where |the ftock or 
other thing fo bought, or fold, was not aftually transferred or 
delivered in purfuance of fuch contrail:. But infuring in the 
lottery is not within the ftatute. If one or even all a bankrupt’s 
creditors are induced by money to (ign his certificate, though 
he does not know of it at the time of figning, nor even when 
he makes the neceflary affidavit, in order to obtain the allow- 
ance of the certificate by the chancellor, yet if he knows it 
before the aflual allowance, the certificate is void; for though 
a third perfon fliall not be puniflied for‘\he fraud of another, 
Ijc (liall not avail himfelf of it. There is no way of compelling 
the creditors to fign tfie Certificate ; tl)ey arc all left at liberty, 
and ought to be upon a par; and if fome arc induced to fign 
itbecaufeothershavc, whotheyfuppofe to be on a par wi th them* 
fcivcs, Imt who in facEl: have been paid, this is a grofs fraud 
upon them. But if money is given by an enemy of the bankrupt’s 
in order to deprive the bankrupt of the e(Fe6l of his certificate, 
wlicrc tlicre arc creditors fufiicient in number and value, with-k 
cut thole who are paid to fign it, the bankrupt (hall not be hurt 
by this fraud upon him ; but if the neceflary number and value is 
completed by perfons who arc induced to fign by money, that, 
though without the privity of the bankrupt, is a fraud on the 
creditors at large, and (liall not have the intended eflfeft. So if 
creditor is induced by money to withdraw a petition prefented 
againft the certificate, or after fuch a petition fells his debt, with 
an agreement to withdraw his petition, it will avoid the certifi- 
cate ; and, to prevent fuch pradiicc, petitions againft a certificate 
arc not now allowed to be withdrawn as of courfe. A certificate 
is a bar againft all creditors, whether tlicy have figned or not, but 
they (hall not be deprived of their remedy againft the bankrupt^ 
unlcfs it is obtained agreeably to the direftions of the ftatute. As 
it is iniquitous and illegal fora creditor to take, fo it is for hint 
to retain, money paid to him even by the bankrupt’s friend fot 
figning the certificate. Tf a man make ufe of what is in hiS 
own power to extort money from one in diftrefs, it is certainly 
illegal and oppreflive, and whether it is the bankrupt or hil 
friend, who paid the money, it is the fame thing. The takiliK 
money for figning certificates is cither an oppreflSpn on the 
bankrupt and his family, or a fraud on his other creditors. It 
Was a thing wrong in itfelf before any provifion was made 
Ugainft it by ftatute ; for if the bankrupt has conformed to all 
i)ie law requires of him, nnd has fairly given up his all, the 

creditor^ 
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creditors in jiiflicc to fign his certificate ; but, on tivc 

other hand, if tlie bankrupt has been guilty of any fraud or 
concealment, the creditor ought not to fign for any coiifidcr- 
ation whatever. If any near relation is induced to pay the 
money for the bankrupt, it is taking an unfair advantage, and 
torruii.’ig the comp.iflion of his family. If it is the money of 
the bankrupt himfclf, it is giving one creditor his debt to tlic 
exclufion of the others, and a fraud upon them v therefore 
an aclion will Ite to recover back money paid to a creditor 
to fign the bankrupt’s certificate. Where an agreement wms 
made to pay a fnm of money to the afiigiices, for the benefit of 
all the creditors, if they would fign the certificate*, it not- 
withltanding held to be within the letter and tiic rc.ifon of the 
llatute i for great coPruption and opprelfion i.dght arife from 
a combination of all the creditors to exadl conditionc for fign- 
ing tile* certificate. 

In allow'ing the bankrupt’s certificate, the lord chancellor 
mull be deteriTTincd by the adls of parliament ; and a imuKlamuj 
will not lie to compel the allowance, for it is difcrc lionary in 
the commiflioncrs firfl:, and afterw^ards in the lord cliancelior, 
though it ought not to be arbitiary, either in the conimiliioncrs 
or the chancellor to grant or reiufe the certificate, but tbey 
ought to be governed entirely by thefainicfs or fraudulent beha- 
viour of the bankrupt. As therefore the chancellor is empower- 
ed to cxcrcife a legal diferetion in the granting or rcfufing 
certificates, he may in the lame manner poftpone liis allow- 
ance, wdicnever the nature of the cafe appears to require it. 

Efiect of a Certificate. The certificate difeharges 
the bankrupt from all debts, both joint and feparate, that 
might have been proved under the comminion, therefore it 
difeharges a bankrupt from a debt accruing before the act of 
bankruptcy, though judgment is not obtained till aftcr^ the 
certificate allowed. The bankrupt laws being now" adopted 
in Irciand, if a trader there becomes a bankrupt, and obtains his 
certificate, it will operate as a difeharge in an adtlon brought 
here upon a debt arifiug in Ireland. A certificate does not 
dlfchargc a bankrupt from a contingent debt which has not been 
reduced to a certainty, bccaufc it cannot be proved under the 
comnaiinon ; and in queltions whether a debt is difeharged or 
3iot by a certificate, the point agitated has always been, whe- 
ther it could be provcil or not ; the creditor's right to prove and 
the bankrupt’s right to be difeharged by the certificate, being 
rtciprocal and co-extenfive, ‘ 

Tiie allowing the certificate of a bankrupt wdll not difeharge 
hia fureties •, and if they are forced to pay the debt after the 
corarniinon of bankruptcy, the certificate will be no bar to 

their 
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llieir recovering k of the principal. But if a bankrupt obtains 
his ccniticiite before his bail are fixed, it will difchar;^:e them ; 
if not till at’ter they are fixed, they will remain liable notwitli- 
flamling the certificate, for it has no relation .back, and tiU. 
allowed it is nothing. And if the creditor proves his del>t, 
^with intent to obltrucl the certificate, it does not preclude him 
ft t)m ]:iirfiung Ins legal remedies ; and even if he has received 
Ills debt, or part of it, under the conimiflion, ftill he might 
procee d to fix the bail, who would be entitled to their remedy, 
fo f.ir as they are opprefl'cd, by audita qt^irela^ or by motion, 
blit tlicy cannot plead the certificate. 

The ib.itute empowers one or more of the judges of the 
coinr in which the action is brought, to order the ftieriti', Sec- 
to dUch.irge the han’erupt out of cultodv without payVnent of 
any fee or reward j and in cafe of the bankrupt being arrefted 
auer hi? cciilliLMte allowed, he Is to he dilcharged upon com- 
mon bail, ibit if there is ai»y ap[ carence of fraud on the part 
of the bankrupt, or it appears that the certificate is ferioufiy 
meant to be difputed, the court will not interfere in a fiimmary 
way. If a bankrupt obtained his certificate pending an adlioii 
ro v^hlcii he had given ball, formerly the method was for the 
Lad to furrender the defendant, and then for Inm to apply to 
he dirch.irc'al, upon an .dHdavIt, Hating tlie fact of his having 
become a bankrupt fincc the caufe of aftion avofc, and obtained 
.1 c ortific;:te *, !jut of late, where a bankrupt is clearly entitled 
to his difcliarge, the court, to avoid circuity, have ordered an 
/.v6;/r>v///r to be entered on the bail piece, without the form ot 
a regular funemlcr of the bankrupt by Ids bail. But the 
hail (Mil never hv in a better fituation than the principal ; there- 
fore wlieie it appears that the bankrupt himfelf would not 
be entitled to be difeharged, a motion on the part of the 
lil to enter an e^oavreiur on the bail piece will of courfe be 
ref u fed . 

Nlw t*noMi: e. a bankrupt, after a commiffion of bank- 
rupt 1‘ucd out, may, in confidt ration of a debt due before tlic 
binkruptcy, m.ike fuch creditor a fatisficfion, in parr, or for 
the whole of his debt by a now undertaking or agreement, 
and fcit the original confideration will lie upon fuch 

new promife or inidertaking. For a bankrupt may undoubted- 
ly contract new debts ; therefore, if there is any obje^ftion to 
Ids recovering an old debt by a new promife, it mult be 
foujided on the ground of its being nudum pa^um. But all the 
debts of a bankrupt are due in confeience, notwithfoandlng he 
has oblaiiieJ his certificate. 

Dividend, 'fhe a<^l of parliament allows the affignees a 
complete four months, from the ifluing the commifiioii, to 
make a dividend i therelorc the lord cliaucellor will notintcr- 
*. 3 fere 
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fere refpe£llng the dividend within tliat time. But if th<! 
afTignces, after the four months are elapfed, refufe to make a 
ilividendt the chancellor will, upon petition, order them to 
?ittend the commiffioiiers at a meeting appointed for that pur- 
pofe, and direft them to declare a dividend, if, upon examining 
the accounts and the aflignees upon oath, they find there is a* 
fufficient fund } or the commilBoners may themfelvcs, without 
an order of the court, fummon the afiignees to produce their 
accountvS, and (hew caufe v/hy a dividend fliould not be declar- 
ed, which fummons and meeting for the aflignees’ attendance 
may be had without any expence, upon the application of a 
creditor who has proved a debt. 

If creditors have iiot been able to prove tljclr debts in time 
to receive a lirll dividend, they will (till be admitted to prove 
their debts, if they caTi reafonably account for their delay, upon 
the terms of not difturbing any former dividend ; and upon 
obtaining an order for that purpose, they muft, in the firft place, 
be brought up equal to the creditors under the former divi- 
dends, before the commiffioiiers can proceed to make another. 
And it is the praftice, without an order, to permit creditors to 
prove at a meeting to declare a dividend, and in the firft place 
todireft them to be paid equal to tJiofe who had proved before, 
and then todirefl: a general diftribution of the refidue. 

Bankrupt’s Allowance. The ftatute 5 Geo. II. c. 30. 
dixeds that every bankrupt who (liall, within the lime limitted 
by the aft, furrender to the commiffioners, and in all things 
conform, as in the aft direfted, (ball be allowed the fum of 
five pounds per centum out of the neat produce of all the ellate 
that fliall be recovered by the affignees, in cafe fuch neat pro- 
duce after the allowance made, fliall be fufficient to pay the 
creditors ten ffiillings in the pound, and fo as the allowance 
(hall not amount in the whole, to above the fum of two hundred 
pounds. And in cafe the neat produce of the eftate (hall, over 
and above the allowance next mentioned, be fufficient to pay 
the creditors twelve (hillings and fixpcnce in tlie pound, then the 
bankrupt (hall be allowed feven pounds ten (hillings per centum, 
but not amounting in the wdiole to above two hundred and 
fifty pounds. And in cafe the neat produce of the faid eftate 
(hall be fufficient to pay fifteen (hillings in the pound, then 
to be allowed ten pounds per centum, not amounting in the 
whole to above three hundred pounds. Provided always, that 
if the neat proceed of the bankrupt's eftate fliall not pay the 
craUtors.teii (hillings in the pcyjnd, the bankrupt (hall be al- 
lowed fo much money as the find affignees and commillioners 
think fit, not exceeding three pounds per centum* 

" Although a bankrupt does furrender and conform, yet he is 
4ot euiitlcd to the aUowanee given to banksuptS| untefe he ha^ 

obtained 
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obtainetl his certificate before the final dividend ; for if the 
cretlifors fliouid confent to give it him before, it would be of no 
fcrvice, as they might take it from him again the next moment ; 
for it would be liable, in his hands, to fatisfy any creditor, till 
he is entirely cleared by the certificate. Bankrupts are noten- 
y titled to their allowance, till a final dividend is made, becaufe 
^ it cannot be feen before, whether they will be entitled to any 
allowance at all ; for the aft of parli iment direfts, that the 
neat produce of his eftate (hall be fuflicient to pay the creditors 
of the bankrupt, wlio have proved their debts under the coni-» 
miflion, the fum often {hillings in the pound, after fuch allow- 
ance made. 

If the bankrupt’s eftate is more than fuflicient to pay twenty 
fliillings in the pound, he is entitled to the furplus \ but all 
creditors by bonds, contraffs, or notes carrying iiiterell as has 
been allowed by the courfe of dealing, are entitled to receive 
intcreft out of his eftate for the principal fum owing at the 
time of the commifTion, before any furpliis (hall be conveyed^ 
to the bankrupt or his reprefentative. 

SupF-HSEDEAS. The huperfedeas \% “Si writ i/Tuing under tlic 
great feal to fuperfede the commiflion, and this writ may 
be ifllicd at the difcrction of the lord chancellor, in cafes 
where it is unfit the commifTion fliould be proceeded in. 

From this detail of the bankrupt laws it will appear that 
their regulations arc at once wife, juft, and humane, calculated 
to afford to the fair creditor the beft means of redrefs, and to 
the honell debtor a rcafonable profpeft of re-eftablilhment. 
That a fyftem affefting fo large a mafs of property Ihould never 
afford means of fraud and abufc is not to be expefled, but it 
niuft be evident that the greateft care and attention have been 
employed by the legiflature to render thefe frauds a® few, and 
to the perpetrators, as dangerous as polBble ; and it mu ft be 
a great fatisfaflion to all perfons interefted, to fee the affairs of 
the commiflion publicly adrainiftered l)y gentlemen of know- 
ledge and charafter, fworii to impartiality, and rcftraiiied from 
receiving any fee beyond i /, each, for each fitting. And if 
thefe circumftances did not afford a fuflicient guaranty for 
juft ice and impartiality, it is alfo to be remembered that tlic 
appeal lies to the higheft law oflicer in tlie kingdom, and tlut 
doubtful cafes may be laid open to trial by a jury. 


THE METROPOLIS. 

* j 

The portion of the Britifli Empire to be confidered uader 
this head, comprizes not only the city of London, within and, 
without he walls, properly and anciently termed the Metropolis 
. or 
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ot capital of the kingdom, but the adjacent parts which have 
bceni^joiped to it, in conicquencc of the increafe of inhabilanlA 
and the advance of wealth and luxury j including the city of 
^Weftminfter, with many pariflies in the county of Middlefex, 
and the borough of Southwark, with fevera! in Surrey. Mait- 
land, who pubiilhed his hillory of London fifty years ago, fays,' 
this ancient city has ingulplied one city, one borough, and 
forty-three villages, viz. the city of Wellminller, the borough 
of Southwark, and the villages of Mora, Finfbury, Wenlax- 
bnrn, Cleifkenwell, Illington, Iloxton, Shoreditch, Norton- 
falgate, the Spital, Whitechapel, Mile-End New-Town, Mile- 
End Old-Town, Stepney, Poplar, Liinehoufe, Ratclilf, Shad- 
well,. Wapping, Stepney, Eaft Smilhheld, the Hermitage, 
St. Catharine’s, the Minories, St. Clements -Danes, the Strand, 
Charing Crofs, St. James’s, KnightVBridge, Soho, St. Giles’s 
in the Field-, Blot)fnlbury, Porrpool, Saffron-hill, Holborn, 
Vauxhall, Lambeth, Lambeth-Marfli, Kcniiington, Newing- 
ton Buts, Btjrrnoiulfey the Grange, TToi /ley down and Rother- 
hithc. To thefe may be addcil the intire parifh of St. Mary-Ie- 
bonne, and a great portion of that of St. Pancras, which, lince 
Maitland’s v/ork was publHlicd, have been covered with houfes, 
and contain more than one hundred thoufind inhabitants. The 
whole metropolis extends nearly eight miles in length, is three 
miles at lead in breadth, and not Icfs than twenty -fix in circum- 
ference ; containing above eight thoufand flrceti, lanes, alleys, 
andcourts, and fixty-five fquares. 'Ehc population of the me- 
tropolis, as returned to Parliament in iboi, is in the abilratt 
as follows : 
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Londoi^ Is fituated in the latitude of ci degrees 31 mi- 
north; at the diftance of 500 miles fouth-weft of 
Copenhagen; 190 weft of Amftevdam ; 660 north-weft of 
Vienna; 225 lunth-wcft of Paris; 690 north-eaft of'’ 
Madrid; 750 north-weft of Rome; and 15^0 north- 
Veft of Conllantinoplc. It extends 'from weft to Jaft, along 
the banks of the river Thames, being diftant from the fca 
about fixty miles. The choice of the fituation of this great 
city was mod judicious. It is on a gravelly foil ; and on a 
declivity dowui to the borders of a magnificent river. The 
/lope is evident in every part of the ancient city, and the valt 
im^dcrn buildings. The ancient city was defended in front 
by the river ; 011 the well fide by the deep ravine, fince known 
by the name of Fleet Ditch; on the norlli^by morafies; on the 
call, probably by another ravine. All the land round Welt- 
minftcr abbey was a /lat fen, which continued beyond Ful- 
ham : but a rife commences oppofitc to it, and forms a mag- 
2iificciit bond ‘.ihovc the curvature of the Fliames, even to the 
Tower, ’^rhe fnincy-fide was in all probability a great expanfe 
of water, a Jake, a Llyn, as the Wcifli call it, which fome 
think might have given a name to the capital , Llyn Din, or 
the city on tJ'.c lae.;. The expanfe of water might have 
filled the fp cc between the liiing grounds at Deptford, and 
thofc at Cl.ipl.an^ ; and been bounded to the fouth, by the 
beautiful fJurrv y-iiid*''. L.’..'nbc.tli-iiiarfii, and the Bankfide 
^‘videnlly were ixccvcveil from the water, Aloiig Lambeth are 
the iiamci of mirrcw/ wallo, or rlie motnuls which ferve for that 
purpofc ; and in Sotitbw irk, Bankfule again fhews the means 
of coiivciting the aneiciit lake bito ufefnl l.aid : even to this day 
the tract beyond Soudiwark, and in particular that beyond 
Bermondfey-ilreet, i>foveiy lov,'-, and beneath the level of 
common tides, tJiat the proprietors arc obliged to fecure it by 
cmbankmcniib. The fitu.Uion wim rcfpect to navigation is 
peculiarly favourable, being neltc.cr too high nor too low. 
Had it been placed lower down upon the river, it would not 
only h.ive been annoyed by the marfhes, but more liable to in- 
fults from lorcign foes ; and if it had been liigher, it would 
not have been acccftil Ic, as it is at prefeiii, to lliips of large 
burdens. But its actual pofition is fuch as to give it every 
advantage, that can be derived from a feaport, without any 
of its dangers. It alfo enjoys, by means of its noble river, 
a very extenfive communication with the internal parts of the 
country, that fupply it with every fpecies of the neceflaries of 
life, and receive from it, in return,, thofe articles of commerce, 
which they may refpedlyely require. It is plentifully fupplied 
with the very great and iqiportant article of fuel, by the navi- 
VojL, IlL *F f * gation 
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gation of its river, from the northern collieries, which branch 
of commerce forms a principal nurfery for feamen, iiulcpcnd- 
ent of foreign trade 5 and is a very dilVmguilhcd fource of its 
'naval fuperiority. The principal lireets are open and airy, 
and furpaff all others in Europe in their convenience for trad<(, 
and the accommodation of pafl'eiigers of cyery defer iption 5 
they are paved in the middle for carriages, with large Hones 
in a very compact: manner, forming a fmall convexity to pafs 
the water olF by channels; and on each fide is a broad level 
path, formed of flag-llones, rnifed a little above the centre, 
for the convenience of foot palfengers. Underneath the pave- 
ments are large vaulted cliannels called I’cwcrs, w'hieh com- 
municate with each Imufe by fmaller ones, and witli every 
Arect, by convenient* openings and grating., to cairy oil' ail 
filth that can be conveyed in that manner into the river. All 
mud or other rubbifli that accinmilates, is taken away by per- 
fons employed by the public for that piirpofe. Moll (d tin. 
great Itreet.s appropriated to Ihops for retail tr.ide, have an 
unrivalled of wc.iltli anil fplendour. 'J"be fljops tliem- 

fclves are haiulfomcly fitted u[), and decorated with lalle ; 
but the manufartures with which they are llored form their 
chief ornament, Moll of the houfes in London are built on an 
uniform plan. Water is conveyed three times a week intr^ 
almoll every lioufe,hy leaden pip<’s, and prcfevveil in ciitenisor 
tubs, in fueli quantiticb that the iniiabiiaiitb have a eifnlLint and 
even laviih fujiply. 

In conlidcring the metropolis, tha city or London properly 
fo called will firll be noticed, then Weftminiler and iSoiuliwarL 
in a general w.iy, .md aiterw.irds fomc fepanitc or mlfcelhineoii? 
particulars relating to tl.cm all. 

[t would he foreign to the purpofeof this work, to invefligate 
the ancient hillory ut iiondon, nor could any thing fatisfatiory 
be derived from tlie authors who have treated on the fubjedt, 
formed as their accounts are of grofs fu^liotis, and uiicevlain 
conjetflures. In the reign of Nero, Anno Domini 61, au- 
thentic rnenlk)!! is made of this city by Tacitus, and he fpcaks 
of it as a place already well cllablillictl, and in the enjoyment of 
a confiderable trade. The exports at that lime were cattle, liitlcji 
and corn ; dogs made a fmall article ; and Haves were, 
a confiderable objeft. Our internal parts were on a level with 
the African Have coaHs^ and among the petty monavehs 
were proiyoted for the fake of that tralfic. The imports were 
at firlt fait, earthen-ware, and works in brafs, polifhed bits of 
bone emulating ivory, horfe collars, toys of amber, and glafles, 
and otlicr articlc.s of the fame material. When the Romans 
, became maAers of London, they .c:iiiarged the prccinfts, and 
altered ihcirform^ The city extended in length from Ludgatc- 

hill , 
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Ji'ill, to a Ipot a little beyond the Tower. The breadth was.' 
not half equal to the length, and Sit each end grew confiderably^ 
narrower. Maitland fufpc£ls that the walls were not built* 
till a very late period of the empire, and that it was an open 
town ; becaufe the city happened to be furprized, in the days 
of Diocleiian and Maximilian, by a party of banditti, w'ho were 
cut olT by a band of Roman foldicrs, who fortunately had, 
at the very time they were engaged in the plunder, come up 
the river in a f-^g. The time in which the wall was built is 
very uncertain. Some afcrlbe llie wort: to Conftantlnc the 
Great. Maitland, to Thcodofius, governor of Britain in 369. 
As to the lad, we know no more, than that, after he had 
cleared tlic country of the barbariaiKs, he ft-drclled grievances, 
llrerigtliened the garrifoiis, and repaired the cities and forts 
wiii-.li h.id l>een damaged. If London was among thofe, it 
cerr.iinly implies a prior lortification. Polhbly the founder 
of tlie \v ills might have been Conllantiiie, as numbers of 
coins of I'.is motlicr, Helena, have been difcovcrcd under them, 
phiced in compliment to ]ier. This conjefturc is ftreiigtheiied 
by the obfervation, that in honour of this emprtfs, the city, 
about tliat time, ivc»/ived fro^rn her the title of Augufta j which 
for fome rime I'upcrfeded the ancient one of liondinium. Long 
before this period, it was fully romanized, and the cuftonas, 
uianners, buildings, and arts of the conquerors adopted. The 
commerce of the empire flowed in regularly ; came in a direct 
channel from feveral parts then known, not as in the earlier 
days (wJien dcferlbed by Strabo) by tlie intervention of other 
nalicns ; for till tlie fettlcmcnt of the Roman concpieft, nothing 
could come innncdiatcly from Italy- The ancient courfe of 
the walls was follows : — It began with a fort near the pre- 

fent fite of the Tower, was continued along the Minories, and 
the back of. Houiidfditch, acrofs Bifiiopfgate-'llreet, in a ftraight 
line l)y liondon-wall to Cvipplegatc, then returned fouthward 
by Crowder’s Wdl-alicy, (wliere levcral remnants of lofty 
towers were lately to be fecn,) to Alderfgatc ; thence along 
ilie back of BulI-and-Moutli-ftrcet to Newgate, and again 
along the l)ack of the houfes in the Old Bailey to Ludgatc ; 
icon after whicli it probably Eniflied with another fort, where 
the lionfe, late the king’s printing-houfc, in Blackfriars, now 
Hands : from hence another wall ran near the liver fide, along 
Thames-llreet, quite to the fort on the eaftern extremity. The 
walls were three miles, a Iiundrcd and fixty-five feet in 
circumference, guarded at proper didances, on the land-fide, 
with fifteen loity towers; fomc of them were remaining within 
tlicfe few years and poffibly may dill. < Maitland meintions one, 
twenty-fix feet high near Gravel-lane, on the weft-fide of 
Houndfditch ; another, about eigl^ity paces fouth-eaft towards . 

Ff2- Ald-^ 
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Aldgate ; but fince his publication, they have been dcmollflicd , 
fo that there is not a trace left, 'rhe walls, when perfeft, arc 
Yuppofed to have been twenty-two feet liii^h, the towers forty - 
Thefc, with the remnants of the wall, were proved to be of Ro- 
man ftrucSlurc, by the tiles and difpoiitiou of the mafonry. I^on- 
don-wall,nearMoorfieh!s, is now the molV entire part left of that 
ancient prccindl. The gates, which received the great niilitary 
roads, were four. The Prxtorian way, the Saxon Watling- 
ftreet, pafTed under one, on ihc (ite of the late Newgate ; vet- 
tiges having been difeovered of the road in digging above 
Holborn -bridge : it turned down to Dowgate, or more properly 
Dur-gate, or Water-gate, where there was a rrajet'vlus or Ferry, 
to join it to the Wafiing-ilrect, which eontiiiiicd to Dover., 
The Hermin-drect palled under CiipplcgaL' ; and a vicln.:! 
way went under Aldgate, by 15ct]in.il-grecn, towards Old- 
ford, a paf? over the river Lee to Durfleiton, the moclcn: 
Leyton, in EUcx. 

When the Romms quitted Britain, tho Britons mr.intair.cd 
poflefiion of London agaiidl the Saxons for at leall nine years ; 
during the heptarchy, it became the capital of the kingdom of 
.Eflex, and the emporium of many nations, and Sebert, the firfl. 
Chrillian king of Ellcx, founded a church, which he dedicated to 
St. Paul. Alfred made it the capital of all England, as it has 
ever fince continued, its profperiry lliitliiating according to 
the variations of early times, but on the whole generally ad- 
vancing. 

Charters. William the Conqueror, foon after his ac- 
cefiion, granted to the citizens of London, that all laws relating 
to them, which were in force in the time of Edward the Con- 
feiTor fliouldbc confirmed ; that the fons of the citizens fhould 
inherit the cffefls of their fathers and no one do wrong. 
This grant, Dr. Brady obferves, if it c an properly be called 
a charter, is the earlieft charter of incorporation cxifting ; 
but he confiders it rather as an inllrumcrit of protcdlioii 
than a charter. It 1ms however been generally confidcred nb 
a charter, for it lusbeen refer ed to and renewed in man> 
fubfequent charters, down to the reign of Cliarles JI. who 
in general terms granted a full renewal of all the charters and 
privileges bellowed by his predecefTors from the days of Wil- 
liam of Normandy. The different monarch s who fo favoured 
this city, granted to the citizens many rights and immunities, 
the moU important of which ' are in full force at this day. 

Government. At the time of the conquell, the chief 
offic,er'of London was called the port-reevc, or port-grave, 
fro.m two Saxon words, figpifying chief governor of a 
Itarbour*, the title w^s ut that\tin[ie not uncommon, and Is 

not 
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riot now entirely out of ufe. In fubfequent times, he was 
called provofl, being a name more conformable to the Roman 
idiom, and yet not altogether unlike that of portgrave } but in 
the reign of Henry II., the Norman title of mairc was broughC 
into ufe, and loon rendered Englifli by fpclling it Mayor. In 
procefs of time, as the importance of the capital was more 
fenfihly felt, and the rights and privileges of the citizens better 
underllood and confirmed, the mayor gained the title of lord, 
and the ftylo of right honourable, which he has ever fince 
retained. Under him. the city is governed by its aldermen, 
recorder, flieritFs, chamberlain, and common ferjeant, with 
tlieir proper officers. 

IjOkd Mayor. By virtue of an aft of the common council, 
made in 1476, the lord mayor is inniuall^ chofen on Michael- 
in.is (l.iv j for which purpofe, fhc liverymen aflemblc in Guild- 
li.dl, and by holding up of hand'>, choofe two the fenior 
.iidermen below the chair, who being returned to the court of 
lord mayor and nidermen, the nior alderman fs commonly 
declared lord mayor deft. Soon nfrtrvvanK he is prefented to 
the lord clvancc’lor (<!S lib majofly’b ) epicl'cntative) for his 
approl)ation ; and on the niritli of November loliowing is 
fworn into the olfi- c of mayor at (Juildhall, and before the 
barons ('f the Excheqiu'c at Wcftminfler. In the morning of 
of the faid day, the aldermen ari<l OicrilTs repair to the lord 
mayor’s rtThlence, whence they him to Guildhall in a 

moll magnificent proc ffioi*. 1 rom Guildhall they go in 
coaches to idircc Cianes-ilairs, \vf\‘^ * ii*'y einbaik in fplendid 
barg'-'s fi'r WLfimin iter-hall, and rcluin in the fiijne way 
to Bla< -bridge, whence they proceed in coaches to 
Guiitihitll, and are moil fumptuoufly feaflcd by the chief ma- 
giftra'.c ; whofe entertainment is frequently lionoured with the 
prvdbnce of princes, nobles, miniilcrs of ftatc, foreign em- 
bafiadors; and other pe; fons of the hlgheft diltinftion. Al- 
though liie oiTice of loid mayor is eleftive, yet his authority 
does not ccafc on the dtmife or abdication of the king, as 
that of tlic coir.miflion officers does ; and in fuch cafes, the 
lord mayor of Tjondon is faid to be the principal officer of th^ 
kingdom. His power is very great •, for he is not only the 
king’s rcprefeiitaiive in the civil government of the city, but 
likewife lirfl rommiflioner of the lieutenancy, perpetual coroner 
and ffehcator within the city and liberties of London, and 
borodgh of Southwark, chief juftice of oyer and^ terminer, 
and gaol-delivery of Newgate, judge of the courts of ward* 
mote at tlie elcftion of aldermen j confervator of the rivers 
Thames and Medway, whereby he is empowered, if any 
citizen or apprentice of Loedon be carried away, and by force 

?f3 detained 
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detained on flilpboard, by his warrant, to compel the maf- 
ter of fuch fliip or vcffel to rclcnfi' the fal.l citizen. The* 
lord mnyor, is hITo a perpetual coinmiffioner in all niKiirs rela- 
ting to the river Lea, and chief butler of the kingdom at ail 
coronations, having a fee for that fcrvicc of a golden cup and 
cover, with a golden ewer. The lord mayor, upon all public 
occafions, is cloalhed according to Jie fcafon, cither in 
fcarlct or puiplc robes richly furred, with a velvet hood and 
golden chain, or collar of S. 3. willi a rich jewel appendant; 
and wdicn abroad, he is attended l)y a great number of his 
olTicery, before and on each fide; and when on foot, his train 
is fupported by a p.igo, and the city f^vord and mace carried 
before him, attended by the {heviff'. 'I'lie t)iriccr^ belong- 
ing to tlic lord ni^^yor, for the fiipport jhis dignity, are 
the f\vor(l- hearer, who for die expence of liia fable lias a 
very confiderahle annual allowance; tlie common limit, com- 
mon crier, and water bailitf, who have all ilb' Tal falaries, or 
per«.juintes, with each die of efquire ; togerber wirli. tli-:; 

three ferjeant carvers, three ferjeants of tlic eliamb' r, a fer- 
jeant of the channel, two yeomen of tlie chamber, four vetnneii 
of the watcr-fidc, a yeoman of tlie cliannel, an mnb r water 
bailiff, Hx young men waiters, diree meal wugliwVs, two yeo- 
men of the wood wharf, and the foreign- taker. 

Aldi rmta’. 'riie title alderman is derived from die Saxon, 
in .which language it wa^; appfh'd as a teim of precedence, not 
denoting according to it.s lilural import, that the individued wlio 
bore it w'as the inoft aged, but tiic nioffc lionourable peiTon in 
his comnuinity. In Loiulon tliere are twenty-fix -.ddermcn, 
correfponcling w'itli the number of WMrds into w!iic)\ the city 
is divided, each alderman having peculiar jurifclicli j:i over one 
ward. The office of alderman was annual until t!ic 17th 
Richard IL, 1.3941 W'hcn it cnafleii, dial they fiioiilil 
continue during life, or during good behaviour. Tlie alder- 
men of Loudon having anciently become fo by purchai’c, 
occafjoned great jealoufies and Iicart-burnings among the com- 
monalty; for tlie allaying of wdiich, and pri venting the like 
for the future, it was in tlie year 1^02 by the common council, 
cnadlcd, that they Hiould l)c elcdtive; the manner of which 
clctlion has fevcral times varied. But in tiie year 1714, by 
the common counci! of the city, it w^as enafted, that from 
thenceforth in all elcflioiis of aldermen, there lliould be chofen 
only one ^citizen by the inhabitants of every ward deilitute of 
an alderman, and the perfon fo defiled, to be returned by the 
lord mayor (or other returning officer duly qualified to hold 
a court of wardmote) to the court of lord mayor and aldermen, 
by whom the perfon fo returned is to be admitted, and fworn 
4 into 
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in^o the office of alderman. A ftatutc ii Ceo. I. c. iS^alfo 
regulates the manner of taking polls when demanded, and the 
qualifications of voters in the eledlion of thefe and other 
oHicers in tlie city. The aldermen of London arc the fecond’ 
>on(titnent part of the city legiilaiure, .md all that have pafi'ed 
tlie cliair, and three under it, are by clmrlcr, perpetual jullice.s 
of peace within the city; and by tlie iair.e power, tlicy arc 
by virtue of tlicir office exempt from ferving on in(]ucl^s, ju- 
ries, ike. as they are Hkewife without the city from parifh 
offices. The court held by them, together wltli the otlier 
courts in the city of London, arc mentioned in Vol. 11 . 
p. 4 r)^. 

Sill- Kiris. In Ijondon and Middlei'cx there are two 
fluriils*, tlie bt ginning of which cuRoru W'cems to be founded 
on till* charttr of king John, who gianted tlie Iheriirwick of 
London and JMiildlt'fcx to the mayor and clii/icn> of London, 
at tlie larm of ;^ool. per annum ; fo tliat being a grant in fee of 
tlie Ihcridwick to them as a corporation, they had a right to 
name one (*r more olliccrs, in oulcr to execute tlic lame, and 
tiicy thought it proper to 7:.mic two officers indilfcrently to cxc- 
uite bolli ollices, both of whom execute as one flieriff, tliough 
the writ in INluLllof \ is dirc^lcd to them as one, in J.ondon it 
iitobotli. 'I'he reafon of this dilT.'rcnrc feems to be, that 
befoie tills grant of t!.e flicrifiwick to the corjioratlon, the 
corpora' ion iimninat(\l to the crown, and tlie crown appointed 
the fhcriihs for Jaiiulon ; and the IjOiidon llicriils were refpon- 
iiblc to r!i< kill;': lor tlie J.oiidon profits of tlu: fhcriifwick ; and 
tli.it was tile rc.ntni wliy two were appointed., tliat both might 
be re! po..'!ihh , .nid tills noinination was, tliat the citizens might 
cxlhbir to the king i .Iponfible p«'r^ons j and that feems to be 
die rcalon tli.it in in wiy of tlie ecu poratioris that arc cities and 
c(nni!i‘s, iIkvc are fw(; ilKiifls. But when iiy the charter of 
king John, die llicnlfwiv^k of London and Middlefex, was 
granted to die citr/ens as a perpetual fee-farm, then they elected 
their lli«, 1 1 ll's, wlio heiore weic nomiivau d for J.oridon only, and 
the eK'Olion .of tlie two was for both flierilTwicks, but the di- 
reciions of tbe king’s writs were as belore, vi/. in I^ondon to 
tlie two Ihcrills, and in INIiddlefex a.> if tliere was only one. 
'Lhc two llierills regul.irly make but one officer, and therefore 
if one of them die, the office is at an end until another is 
cliofen, and tine courts of Weltminflcr can aw'ard no procefs to 
the otlier. The election is bv the iiverymen on Midfummer-day 
in every year ; tlic llicrifis entering on tlieir office on the Mi- 
chaclnias-day following. In 1748, the corporation of London 
made a bye-law, inipofing a fine of 600I. upon evpy perfon 
who, being ckded, fliould refufe to ferve the office of ftieriff. 

Ff4 RfcCORDtR. 
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Recorder. qualifications of the recorder of the cfty^ 

are thus fet down in one of the books of the chamber. That 
he (Ivall be, and is wont to be, one of the molt fkilful and 

virtuous apprentices of the laM'’ of the whole kin|.^dcm : 

whofc oiTicc is to fit on the rifjht hantl of the may<'>r, 

** recording; ple^s, and pafiinjr judgments; and by whorn'' 
records and prcceiTes, had befoie the mayor and aldermen 
at Great Si. Martin’s, oujrht to be rccorvlcd liy woi l of 
mouth before th(‘ judges .iffigncd tlv.’rc to corrfj(Lt: cvvtvrs. 
The mayor and alderin<*n have fhereiore uf'*d eoinnucdy to 
fet forth all oth^r bufiiiefTcp, touching rb*" city, before the 

** king and his council, as rdfo in cert.jin of the lilng^"’ courts, 

by Mr. Recorder, as a chief man eiulu^d witij wildom, and 
eminent for cloqutvace.'’ His oath is vet ib and f.iithuiil}, to 
render all the judgments of the buffings, after the mayor and 
aldermen fliould meet concerning their pleas, and agr..C(l to- 
gether ; and alfo all other judgments touchings tl^e city of 
London, &c. And that he (I'all do jufiice as vadl fo poor as 
rich. And that all the pleas of the huftings, pivlrndy aficr tl.t, 
huftings is finifhed, he fnall ovetfee, order and c.-ufe to be 
enrolled, according to the things pleaded, See. And that he 
fliall come prepared to difpatch the bufinef^ of the city, &'c- 
when he fiiall be lawfully warned by the nj.iyor and baihtf''. 
He takes place in councils and in courts, before any m.in that 
has not been mayor, and learnedly delivers the fenicnccs of 
the whole court. 

Chamberlain. The chair.b(?r!ai2i is an officer of grc.vt 
repute and trufi: ; and though annually cLoicn on IMldunnincr 
day, yet not difplaced, but generally continued during life, if 
no juft and great crimes are made out agaiuft him. lie lincl 
the keeping of the monies, lands, and goods of tbi- city c>rpljaiis, 
or takes good fecurity for the jMvmcnt then-ot, \vI2v n tlie parties 
came to age. And to tliat end he was dvcnu'd in 'he law a 
foie corporation, to him and his fucccfibis h/r orplians ; and 
therefore a bond, or recognizance made to liim and bis fuc* 
cefToio, war, recoverable by Ids fuci^fTor^- This olfieer ba.^ a 
court peculiarly belon‘,’n' to Idr . II.s office may he termed 
a public treafury, coii c dug the cniiii.es, monies, and. ye:n]y 
revenues, and all other pajmeuts bejongnig to the corpcjratioii 
of the city. 

The Common Serjeant. The duty of tliis officer is to 
attend the lord mayor and court of aJdciincn on court days, 
and to be in the council witli thdm, on all occafions, uitfim and 
without the precindls or liberties of the ciiy. He takes care of 
orphans’ eftates, cither by taking account of tlicin, or figns 
their indentures, before their pafriijg.the lord mayor and court 
, of aldermen. And likewife to Jetj fet and manage the orpliaius^ 

I cllatc 
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i-’flatrs, nccordlng to Iiis judgment, to their bcft advantage^ 
Ho fits with the icconler as a judge at the lefTions of oyer and 
•^evrniner in the Old Bailey. 

Town Clkkk. This ofTiccr keeps the original charters of 
tie city, the books, rolls, and other records, wherein are 
rogiftrrod the a&s and proceedings of the city. He is to at- 
tend the lord mayor and aldermen at their courts. 

CoHOM.R. Altl^ouyh the lord mayor is coroner of the city, 
yet lio has an olTic'. r appointed to that portion of his duties, which 
are prcc'ioly fimilar to thofe of coroner for any other county. 

City Rkml’MBRancer. This oflicer is to attend the lord 
mayor on certain days*, his bufinefs being to put his lordfliip in 
mind of tlic fele^f days he is to go abroad with the aldermen, 
&c. He "is to attend tiaily at the parltamcnt lioufe during 
the fdlions, and to report to the lord mayor their tranfa61:ions. 

Common Hunt. When this oHicer had any bufinefs, it was 
to take c.ire of the pack of hounds belonging to the mayor and 
cit‘7.ens, and to atteiui the m in bunting when they pleafed. 
Fornurly, on the north fulc of MoorhcJds, Hood the 

in which were kept the hounds for tlic amufement of the 
lord mayor, and which was the vefidencc of the common hunt. 
IJe is an officer, tl;c f.cond in rank in tlicPrii'/ow;/ ellablifliment* 
Mailer Tvord-he ire 1 * alone takes place of him. The office is 
ct'ntiniu.d ai'.l uu!;h its duties have ccafcd. 

C(»MMoN It belongs to the common crier and 

the iVrjeant *it .oms to fummons all executors and adminiftra- 
tors of freemen to appear, and to bring in inventories of the. 
perfoiial eHatc,s of ficcmen, within two months after their dc- 
e« 'i'e: :i’id he is to have notice of the appniifcmcnts. •He is 
alio to attend the lord mayor on Ht days, and at the courts held 
weekly by tl’C mayor and aldermen. 

Vvhv ri’u B Airii r. This officer is to look after the preferva- 
tlon of the river Tliames againft all encroaclimeiits ; and to 
look alter the fifficrnien, for the prefervation of the young fry, 
lo prevent ih.e deltvoying them by unlawful nets. For that end 
th(‘re are iuries foi each county., that has any part of it lying 
on the (ides or fliore.s of tlic river, which juries, fummoned by 
t!u: water-baiiiir at cci tain times, make inquiry of all oflences 
rekuiiig to the river and the filh ; and make their prefentments 
accordingly. He is alfo bound to attend the’ lord mayor on 
fet days in the week. 

Ikfi dcs thefe there arc mayy other officers, rendered nec<tf- 
fary by the diilercnt cHates and trulls, veiled in the corporation 
of the city of London, as the regifter of the orphans' fund, who 
a6ls under the chamberlain ; the bridge-mailers who take care 
of all matters relating to property derivM to the city from its 
right in liondon- bridge, with many others ; and there is a 

long 
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of perfons employed in the fervicc, or to maintain the 
and dignity of the chief magiftrate. 

.f ' Common CouvcilmI'N. By a law of the common council 
Ynade on the lull day of July, in the 8th of Richard II., it was 
ordained. That the common cou^ncil fliould be cliofcn by the 
wards fifteen days after St. Gregory ; and that they fliould 
chufe thofc who had ferved llie year before, or others ; and 
that once a quarter at leafl: the common council fliould be 
aflcmblcd to confult and t ike care of the aflairs of the city ; 
and in the ninth year of the fame king, there was a confirm-' 
ation and fettlemcnt of the choice of common coiincilmen 
by the wards, by four, fix, and eiglit, according to the extent of 
each ward. 

AVakd. The tiivje when the city i>r London vims firft 
divided into wards is not kiiov/n, nor does the number firft con- 
Ititutcd appear on record. In 1^84, tliey appear to have been 
twenty-four; in 1393, the great ward of Farringdon being 
very much increafed both in number of houfes and inhabitants, 
was by parliamcr.t divided into the inward and outward wards, 
whereby the number was increafed to twenty-five; and in 
1550, the citizens luvirrg purchafed of Edward VI. the borough 
of Southwark, with divers privileges thereunto belonging, 
ere£lcd it into i\ twenty-fixth ward ; but it feems, the power 
granted them by charter not proving fufficicnt to fupport their 
title, by excluding the juilices of tlie peace for the county of 
Surrey, from interfering in the government, it is only a no- 
minal ward : however it ferves to dignify the feiiior altler- 
tnan, called the father of the city, who gciieially by his great 
age is rendered unabl<* to .undergo tlie fatigue of bufinefs. 
Including it with the refl, the names and characteriltic circum- 
ftances are as follow. 

Alderscia I E Ward, This ward takes Its name from one 
of the northern gates of the city ; and is fituated partly witljiit 
and partly without the wall. It has an aldcniiaii aiul two 
deputies, one wnthiii the gate and one without, and eiglit com- 
mon councihnen. 

Aldgate. This ward takes ’"s name from the. caft-gatc 
of the city, called Aldgate or anciently Ealdga.tc, Jt has an 
alderman, his deputy, and fix common coupciirnen, including 
the deputy. 

■ Basinghall, or Bassishaav. This ward is very final], 
confiding of one flreet, called Dafinghall-ftreet, from Bafing- 
hall, the principal houfe in it.' It has an alderman, his de- 
puty, and four common councilmen. 

.Bjllingsqate. This ward is fituated on the river fide ; 
aa to ' the derivation of the name, authors are not agreed ; 

but 
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but the mod probable opinion refers us to fomc eminent 
fon, who, in ancient times, had large pofleflions in this part ofe 
the city, or licit! in this ward by the fame tcniird, as the Bar"'^ 
Cngs, &c. held other wards. It has an alderman an‘d ten . 
dcommon council men. 

Bishop?gati: Ward. The name of this ward is derived 
from the gate, whicli (lands almod in its centre. It has an 
alderman, two deputies, one without the gate and another 
within, and fix common councllmcn. 

Bread Street Ward. Takes its name from the prin- 
cipal drect in it, called Bread-drect, which, in old time, was 
the ljr<ad-market. It has an alderman, his deputy, and 
twelve more common couticilmcn. 

Bridge Ward (within). The n.une iff this ward is derived 
from its connexion with I^ondon-briclgc ; and it begins fouth- 
ward at the end of the bridge next Southwark. It has an 
alderman p.r.d his deputy, included in the fifteen commpn 
coiiiK-ilin-'ii. 

Bridgk Ward (without). Confids of tiic borough of 
Soiuhwaik, but for the rcafon already mentioned, it has only 
an alderman, whofe duties are nominal. 

Broad S i rt l-t. Thi*^ ward derives its name from that 
pan of it called liroad-ftrect, which lies almod in the centre 
iliereof, and in ancient times was peculiarly didinguifhed ftom 
the rett of the droets in the metropolis by the name of Broad, 
tliere beitig few before the fire of JiOiulon, of fucli a breadth 
within tlie walls. It has an alderman, with his deputy and 
nine other common eouiicilmcn. 

C/\NDi Ewjcic. This ward took its name from a ftreet 
calleil Candlewick or Candlewright-ftrcct, a place remarkable 
for wax and tallow-chandlers, or candle- wrights, as they were 
iincicmly tea mod. It has an alderman, his deputy, and fevcn 
other comlnon councilmcn. 

Castle Baynard Ward. Derives its name from an an- 
cient calUe built by one Baynard, a nobleman of great autho- 
rity, who came from Normandy with the contjueror, and which 
wavs lituntcd on the bank near the Thames, It has an aiders 
man, a deputy, and nine other common councilmcn. 

Cheap, ihe name of this ward is taken from the. Saxon 
word Chepe, a market, kept in this divifion of the city in* thofe / 
days. 'This market was peculiarly known the name of 
Well Cheap, from its lituatjon, to dillinginfh it froip the 
market between Candlcwick-llreet and Tower-ftreer, whkii 
from its fitiiation alfo was called Eafi Cheap. The. yard 
has an alderinan, a deputy, and eleven other common couitcU- 
men. ' . 

Coleman* 
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< 3 bLEMAN-STREFT WiiiiD. Has its name from tlic prirN 
cipal ftreet theroin, built by one Coleman ; or probably it de- 
rived its diftinftion from the many dealers in coal, which an- 
ciently inhabited it ; for that was the common method our 
forefathers obfevved in giving names to the fcveral ftreets o< 
this city, either on account of the trades carried on there, or 
for fomc remarkable building on that fite. There are an 
alderman, and including the deputy, fix common councilmen. 

CoRtiWAiNER’s-STRERT Ward. This name is obvioinly 
derived from the occupation of the principal inhabitants, who 
were cordwainers, or fliocmakcrs, curriers, anil other workers of 
leather, ward has an alderman, u deputy, and eight other 

common counciiincn. 

CoRMiiLL Ward. This name is derived from the principal 
flreet, which was anciently a great corn market. It is govcrnei! 
by an alderman and fix common councilmen, including the 
deputy. 

Cripple GATE V/ard. Takes Its name from the north- 
weft gate of the city 5 it confills of two parts*, one lying 
within Cripplegate and London-wall, and the other to the 
extent of the freedom, without. This ward has an alderman, 
with a deputy nrd feven exunmon councilmen within, and 
a deputy and three common councilmen without the 
waifs. 

Dowgate Ward. Various are the opinions conceniinc; 
the etymology of this ward. Some derive it from Dour-gate, 
which they fay fignifies Watergate, and Hood in the wall next 
the Thames, at the bottom of the hill, others will have it de- 
rived from its fituvtion, which is a great defeent, and the 
gate which llooil ; t the bottom of the hill : which la ft opinion 
has prevailed fo far, that niodern writers have given it the 
name of Downgate ; while in common ufe, the citizens dif- 
fer from both, and call it Dowgate ward. It has an alderman, 
a deputy, and fcvcn other common councilmen. 

FAkRJHGDON (within). Tins ward, together with Far- 
ringdon without liad in ancient ti’ ^cs but one alderman, and 
that not by ekeUion, but by inhcriiance or purchafe. This 
right defeended to lShchola.*» Farendon, a goUlfmith, who was 
four tim.es mayor, and was by his will, dated 1361, tranf- 
mitted to his pofterity, in whofe pofiefllon it continued cighty- 
two and Hill retains the f .niily name. The addition of 

within- IS on account of this port oi Farringdon wards lying 
witltin the walls of London, containing llie ancient v*rarcls of 

f ’Ovgate and Ludgate. And this addition was given to each 
t by aft of p iriiament, when that large po/Jldlion of die 
?|tfcndons was divided into two aldermanries to be govenici^ 

by 
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by two aldermen. This ward has an alderman, his depaty, 
and fixtcen other common counrilmen. 

FarringDon (Without). This ward is of very great extent,’*^ 
and is the furthcil ward weft in tlie ci>y. It is governed, by aa’ 
jdderman, his deputy, and fift‘ lii other common council-men. 

Langbourne Ward. To the title of this ward is a<lded 
Fe?wy abouU tlv* dciivatioii of both names is thus given. 
Langbourne takes its name from n rivulet or long bourne, of 
fweet water, which anciently broke out of a fpring near to the 
place where Magpye-allt’y, ad|olning to St. Catherine's Cole- 
man’s church now Itaiuls, which ran down the ftreet weftward, 
and through Lombard-ftreet, as ftir as the weft end of St, 
'Mary Woolnoth’s chureh, where, turning fouth, and dividing 
j^fclf into icvcral rills, fhaies, or ftrearRs, it gave inmc to 
ShareboLinie-lane, called aifo SonthLourne-Ianc, beemfe it r?m 
fouth to the river 'riiaints ; and by its fpreading near the 
fpiing head, the eonti;*iion'* fti\ct became fo fwampy, moor- 
ilh or fenny, efpcn.iJJy about the chinch, vhich ftcod in the 
brojd\Vay Ktwewii PlmLing-lane and Rood-lane, that it was 
thence called Fen-cliurch-lir. cl. TI'v' waid allb partook of the 
fame name, and was cnrcitcvi m the city retords by the appella- 
tion of Langbourne . nd FcMiiy about. In this ward are, an 
■ilderman, a deputy, and ten other common councilmcn. 

Lime-Strii r W'.rd. IXuive.^ its name from that of a 
principal llrcv t, and governed by an alderman, a deputy, and 
three other conimon councilmeii. 

PoRTsoKHN Wakd. This iiamc . v/hichhas given occafion 
for fo many pui’S, is dierivcd from a Latin and a Saxon wori!, 
fignifyiiig n gut and a Iranehifc. The origin of the title is 
deicribed by an old writer in thefc term-. Thi-s Portfoken, 
which fignifies a franchifo at tlic gate, was fome time a guild, 
and had its beginning in the reign of Edgar, between feven and 
eight liundred yearn ago, when thirteen knight?, well beloved of 
the king and leahn for fci vices by them done, requelted to 
have a ccrtiin portion of land on tlic caft part of the city, 
left defolatc and forfaken by .the inhabitants, by rcafon of 
too much fttvitiidc. 'riiey befo light tlie king to have this 
land, >^ith the liberty of a guild, for ever. The king 
granted their requeft on the following conditions, to wit. 
That each of them ftiould vidforioully accomplifli three 
combats, one above the ground, one under the ground, nnd' 
the third in tlic water : ayd after this, at a Cj^rtain day, 
in Eaft Smithficld, they fliould run with fpears againft all 
comers ; all which was glorioufly performed. The king ac-i 
curdingly gave them their guild, and fixed their boundaries. 
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has an alderman and five common couilcilmcn, 
:|ifi^ludmg the deputy. 

QjiEENHiTHi*. Wako. This Word receives its name from 
the luthe, or harbour foi^5>rge boats, barges, or lighters, and 
even for fliips, which in ancient times anchored at that placed 
as they do now at Billingfgate j the timber-bridge or Jock on 
London-bridge being drawn up for their pa/fage through; 
Queenhithe being then the principal key, wharf, or Itrand 
for Jading and unlading in the heart of the city. It is go- 
verned by an alderman, a deputy, and five common couii- 
cilmen. 

Tower-Street Ward. The derivation of its name is 
fufHciently obvious : it is governed by an alderman, deputy, 
^nd eleven other co/nmofl coiinciJnKfii. 

ViNTRY Ward. Tins ward takes its name fumi a pait 
thereof called the Vintrie by the ancients, oeeupied by vint- 
ners or wine merchants from Ijounleaux, fettled on flic 
bank of the river Thames; at which place they landed their 
wines, and were obliged to fi-ll iheni in forty days, till the 
a8th of Edward I. who, l>y privy fcal, granted longer time, 
and certain privileges to thole merchants. It has an aider- 
man and nine common couucilmcn, one of whom is 
deputy. 

Companies. For the greater encouragement of the trade 
and navigation of this city and kingdom, king AthcHtan, in 
the year 928, made a Jaw, that, if a merchant on his own 
account make three voyages into the Straits, he fhall be 
advanced in Iionour, and enjoy tlie privilege of a gentleman. 
And as an encouragement to foreign merchants to frequent the 
ports of this kingdom, it was granted by Henry III. in his 
great charter, that ihey (cxcluiive of fucli as were pre- 
vioufly precluded) fliould not only liave free agrefs and re- 
grefs from, and to all the ports of the kingdom, but likewife 
the liberty* of travelling into all parts thereof, to negociatc 
their trade, toll free, except In time of war. Guilds, com- 
panies, or incorporations wTe anciently either fecuJar or 
religious, '^eftabliflied by the king. The fccular guilds were 
CiUkv Gil Ja mercalonay^mcvclvdnt guild f or GiMa mercatormmy 
a guild of merchants, tradefmen aud artizans ; each of which 
guilds were compofed of an alderman, cliaplain, efehevins, 
ciders, .and inferior members, as appears by a convention 
made bet^veen the dean and canpns of S/. Martin 
and the guild or company of fadlcrs towards the clofe of 
<h<fc|wclfth century. And tliye religious guilds, founded for 
dg^tion and alms deeds, confifted of an alderman, mafier, 

brothers, 
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J^rotlicrs, and fiftcrs; That guilds or giWs are of grcat^ 
antiquity in iliis city, U apparent by the devotional guiI(J3ii; 
of St* Andrew Waul lube, St* Dunftan's in th‘e Eaft, and Sr^ 

I av reiice roulteney. But that the fecuhr arc of a more 
/iiKirnt date, is mmifell from the companies of weavers and 
bakei Thelollowmg hll of the guilds, or companicis of 
London, witli the annual charities which they diflribute, and 
the priiicipul ciu umllaiiccs attf mhng them, is extrafted from 
I'oPLlethw liters diflionary of coninicrcc, puhllflied in 1774, 
vith a ftw additions to tacli artiiK*. 'J hey are arranged 
accoi hng to their pieccclenrc, bcguiiiing with the twelve 
piincipil, oi one ot whirli the lord miyors have generally 
)ii id^ then feWcs ficc at their cktlion, if tliey were not fo 
1)1 foic , loi tluy aiL not only thf molt .m^ient, but the richelc, 
many of them hiving had the hoiiour oi kings and princes 
to be their members, the ap lumcnt^ ot tluir halls being fit to 
cnt( rtain a moiiauh. 

I. jf. 3000. Exchifive of 2 '' per cent, paid yearly 

to the \s idow s of lahftiibiTi" elergvm n during life, pur- 
funit to a piopoi ! aiccpnd in 1698, wlien they fettled 
a tu.ul of i+,ooo/, a )L.‘r for that purpofe. Date of 
inrorpur <-1011, i; Rich II. J I ill in Cluapfide. 
z . Gkoclk>. /,*. 700.— ■ Ditc of iiKoiporation, 1345. Hall, 
Groc\ i\-alhy, or Gu)ccr>-lnll-court, Poultry. 

3. Dkapius. ^,'.4000 — Date ot incorpoi anon, 1439. Hall, 

'Phrog iiu rton - fin ct. 

4. FisiiMoNcw Ks. 4" Boo. -Dm of Incorporation, 7 Rich. If. 

I ^8 Hall, Ih im^s-flu ct. 

Cot DSMi 1 iis. 1000. — '1 hey had a pilvilcgc from Edward 

IV . lo uifpc^I, ti v> * nd legulatc all gold and Clver wares 
thioughout the kingdom, and to punifli all workers in 
citlui, thit idultei itul the lame. Date of incorporation, 
a6Iftiiiy II. 1180. Hill, Foller-Iane, Chcapfide. 

0. SkiNNj Ks. 7U0. -Date ot mcorpoiation, 1 Edward IIL 
^27. liili, Dowgate-hilU 

7. Ml RCHANT Tayioks. 'ooo. — ^'xlicy wcrc once ftyled 

tailors, and linen aimouKrs. — Date of incorporation, 

5 Edward IV. 1466. Hall, ’J bread ncedle-ftrect. 

8. IlAbERDASHfcKs. £, 5300. - WcTC anciently (tylcd Milancrs, 

btcaufe thiy dealt tnoft in goods which came from 
Milan. Due of incoijjpration, 26 Hen. VL 1447. 
Hall, Maiden-lane. 

9. Saltlr;>. 500. — ^Datc of incorporation, 1394. Hall, 

St. Swithin's-laqe. 

10. Irok<- 
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lo. Ironmongers, 1800. — In 1724, Mr.Betton, a Turkey 

. merchant, left 26,000/. in trull: one moiety of the 
profits of it always to be applied to the ranfom of 
Britilh captives from Moorifti flavery ; the other for 
the poor of the company, and to the charity fchools iv, 
the city, and its liberty. Date of incorporation, 3 Ed- 
ward IV. 1464. Hall, Fenchurch-ftreeti 
jr. Vintners. 600. — Date of incorporation, 15 Henry 

VII. J437. Hall, Thames-ftreet. 

12. Clothworkers. £• 1400. — Date of incorporation, 1482. 

Hall, Mincing-lane. 

13. Dyers.— -This company, which .was anciently one of the 

twelve, was incorporated ii Edward IV. 1472. Among 
other privileges of this fociety, that of keeping fvvans 
upon the river Thames is one- Hall, Little Elhow-hme. 

14. Brewers. — Date of incorporation, 16 Henry Vl. 1438. 

Hall, Addle-ftreet. 

15. Leather-Sellers. — Date of incorporation, 22 Henry 

VI. 1442. Henry VIL made them wardens, infpedlors 
of (hcep, lamb, and calves’ leather, throughout the king- 
dom. Hall, Little St. Helen’s. 

16. Pewterers. — Date of incorporation, 13 Edward IV. 1474. 

By act of parliament, 25 Henry VIII. their wardens 
had the infpcclion of pewter throughout England. Hall, 
Lime-ftrcet. 

17. Barber-Surgeons. — In the reign of Henry VIII. the fur- 

geons of this company, then but nineteen, were 
.exempted by Parliament from ward and parifii offices, 
and from military fcrvice. The art of furgery anciently 
being folejy praftifed by the barbers of this city, thgy 
werci by letters patent of Edward IV. anno 1461, in- 
corporated by the name of the mailers, or governors 
of the myllery or commonalty of the Barbers of London. 
Some time after, others afi'uming the prafitics of fur- 
gery, the Barbers in the third of Henry VIII. 1512, 
obtaincfl an a£l of parliament to prevent- all perfons 
from pradifing furgery within the city of London and 
feven miles of the lame. In the fixth year of the faid 
reign, 1515, the pra£lifing Barbers or Surgeons of this 
city, in number nineteen, were, in confideratiort of their 
^ conftant attenilance on patients, not only by Parliament 
<«empted from ferving^ ward aifd parifli offices, but 
like wife from all military fervices. 'By virtue of the 
firft iptntioned a£l of parliament, divers perfons (not 
' 'Barbers), being examined and admitted as pra^itioners 
. in 
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la the art of furgery, they foon ere£Xcd thcmfelves into 
a focicty, fcparate from that of Barbersj which the 
parliament taking into confider.ition, for their mutual 
iritcrcllb united them, by the uppeilation of. the mailers 
or governors of the myltcry or commonalty of barbers 
** and lurgeons of London. And as the faid a£l llriftly 
iiijoins all perfoiis pracliling the art of fliaving, not tp 
intermeddle with that of furgery, except what belongs 
to ilic drawing of teeth ; fo does it likewife all furgeons 
from foliownng the prarticc of fhavliigi However, all 
the above-nientloncd encouragements could not prevent 
the furgeons from falling into a fcandaloiis ignorance 
and exioriion, whereby the lives of many were deftroyed, 
and the fubiiance of others bafely pxtorted. Yet ne- 
vevthclcfs they fhamefully continued to harafs perfons 
more worthy and Ikilful than thcmfelves; and that for 
no oriier reufuii than their extenhve charity and univerfal 
benevolence in adminiitcring proper remedies to objetls 
of com mill raiioii, at their own expence: which the 
parliainciit in the yc.ir 1544, taking into confideration, 
occafioned th?.ir laying open the pra^flice of furgery, as 
an encuiuMgoment for all perfoirs Ikilled in the nature of 
herbs, root , and Waters, to exert themfelves in the 
cxtrclfe thereof, for the relief and cure of wounded 
and dillrellid objecls of compairion. By ftatute 
18 Geo. II. c. 15. the corporation of Barber-furgeons 
Vv'as difl'olved, and the furgeons of London were made 
a feparate body. The company of Barbers arepofiefled 
of their former magniheent hall in Monkwell-llrcet, to 
tTaiil'acl: ihcir allairs in: and the company of Surgeons 
have built a new and elegant hall in the Old Baitey, 
where they have a theatre for the diflc£lion of human 
bodie^i- 

18. CtJiiKKS. — ^This company was incorporated by letters 
patent of Henry V. 1417. 'fhe haft and iheath'-makers 
fome time after wer*^ joined to this company. Hall, 
Cloak-lane. 

xy. Bakers. — 'Lhis fraternity is of great antiquity, being recog- 
nized in 1155; but does not appear to have been in- 
corporated till 1307. Hall, Hurp-Ianc. 

20 . Wax-Chandlers. — Dare of incorporation, i Rich. III. 

1483. Hall, Maiden-lane. 

21. Tali.ow- Chandlers. — of incorpoxatioii, aEdw. IV* 

1463. Hall, Dowgatc-hill. 

22. Armourers. — ^’fhe Braziers are united to this epmp^f* ' 

Date of incorporation, 1423. Hall, Coleman^^sl^ 

Voi,. III. 0 g 
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43. — Queen Elizabeth incorporated the Pinners and 

Wire-drawcrs with them. Hall, Bafinghall-ftreet, 

94. Butchers.— This appears to be a very ancient fraternity; 
for in the 36th Henry 11 . 1180, it was fined in the Ex- 
chequer as an adulterine guild, for being fet up with- 
out the king’s licence* However, it was not incorpo- 
rated till the 3d James T. 1605. Hall, Pudding-lane. 

35. Sadlers. — ^This company is of great antiquity, though not 

incorporated till. the reign of Edward I. and was highly 
honoured by Frederick, Prince of Wales; not only in 
accepting its freedom, but in condefcending to be its 
perpetual mailer. Hall, Cheapfide. 

Carpenters. — ^Date of incorporation, 1344. Hall, London- 
wall. 

ay. CoRDwAiNERSi — Date of incorporation, ii Henry IV. 
1410. Hall, DiftafF-lane. 

38. Painters-Stainers. — Date of incorporation, 26 Eliza- 
beth, 1582. Hall, Little Trinity-lane. 

29. Curriers. — ^T hls focicty is of confiderable antiquity, 

though not incorporated till 1605. Hall, at Cripplegate. 

30. Masons. — ^This company had a grant of arms in 1477, 

though not incorporated till 29 Charles II. 1677. Hall, 
MafonVallcy, Bafinghall-ftreet. 

31. Plumbers.^ — Though this fraternity is of confiderable 

{landing, it was not incorporated till 9 James I. x6ii. 
Hall, Chequer-yard, Dowgate-hill. 

32. Innholders. — Date of incorporation, 6 Henry VIII. 1315. 

Hall, Elbow-lane. 

33. Founders. — Date of incorporation, 12 James 1 . 1614. All 

brafs weights made in London, or three miles from it, 
mull be fized wit)i the company’s (landard, and have 
their mark; the avoirdupois to be fealed at Guildhall, 
and the troy at Goldfmith’s-hall. And the company is 
xmpowered by charter to view and fearch all brafs 
weights, and brafs and copper ware made within the 
dillri£l. Hall, Lothbury. 

34. Poulterers. — Date ^of incorporation, 19 Henry VIL 

, 1 504. They have no hall. 

3J. Cooks*— Date of incorporation, 22 Edward IV. 1480. 
Hall, Aldcrfgate-ilreet. 

36. Coopers*-— Date of incorporation, 16 Henry VIL i50i. 

By an a£l of parliamert in the fHccecding reign, they 
'^were impowered to fearch and guage all beer, ale, and 
leap vefiels, within the city of London*, and two miles 
round the fuburbs of the fame ; for which they were al- 
lowed one farthing for each caiL Hall, Baiinghali-flreer. 

37. TrtERS 
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J7. Tylers AND Bricklayers.— Date of incorflordtion, lo 
Elizabeth, 15684 Hall, in a court in Lea^nhall-ftreet* 
38. Bowyers.— This was a fraternity by prefeription, till the 
18th James I. 1620’.; when it was incorporated. That 
the incorporating of this fraternity, fliould be deferred to 
•* this time is fomewhat furprifingi thotfgh not fo much 
as that of its being incorporated then, when the mili- 
tary engine called the bow, was almoft rendered iifeleft 
by the invention of fire-arms. They have at prefent 
no hall, though anciently they had one in Noble-ftreet, 
20. Fletchers.— This is only a company by prefeription. 
Hall, St. Mary-Axe. 

40. Blacksmiths. — ^This ancient guild or fraternity continued 

fo by prefeription till incorporated by queen Elizabeth 
1111571. Hall on Lambert-hill. * 

41. Joiners and Ceilers. — Date of incorporation^ it Eliza- 

beth, 1569. Hall, FriarVlane* Thanries-ftreet. 

42. Weavers. — ^' fhis fraternity feems to be the moft ancient 

guild of this city *, for it appears that in the reign of 
Henry I. they paid an annual rent of 16/. to the crown 
for their immunities. Their privileges were confirmed 
at Winchefter, by letters patent of Henry II. (till in 
the company’s polTefiion, but without date. Hall| Ba- 
finghall-ftrceti 

43. WooLMEN.— Though Ais fraternity is of great antiquity^ 

and probably coeval with the wool trade of this king.* 
dom ; yet it is only a community by prefeription, and 
not by charter. . However, it has this honour of being 
one of the city companies. They have neither livery 
nor hall. 

44. Scriveners.— Date of incorporation^ t4 Janies 1 ; l6i6. 

45. Fruiterers* — ^D ate of incorporatibn, 3 James 1 . 1605; 

Thejr have no hall. 

46. FLAisT£RERs.-i^Date of iticorpoi^ationi 16 Hcnirf 

1501. Hall, Addlc-ftrect. 

47. STATioN£Rs,-.-Dateof incorporatibni 3 and 4 Philip and 

Mary, 1557, This companj% whii® alfo includes Book- 
fellers, Letter-founders, Printersi and Bookbindersi 
have a (lock which is employed in printing alma* 
hacks, primers, pfalters^ many fchool books, ftc. of 
which they have Ae fble privilegci by virtue of t 
grant from Ac crown. Tliey pay about 306 L a-yeat 
in penfions and other bharities. Hall, Stationers^-court. 
4$. Embroiderers.— Date of incorporation! 3 ElizabeAi 
1591. Hall, Gutter-lane; 

- ;Cgi • . 49« 
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49. Upholders. — Date of incorporation, 2 Charles I. i6?7. 

No hall. 

50. Music M NS. — Date of incorporation, 2 James I. 1604. 

No lull. 

51. Turnfr .— Date of iiKOjpor?tion, 2 James I. 1604. 

Hall on Collc^e-hill. ^ 

52. BASKfeT-MAKtRS. — Ihib is a conipdny by prefciiption, 

but when, or by whom tucltd into a ielloMlliip, is 
unknown. 'Huy Ii.ne ndthci hvery nor hall. 

53. Glazier^-.— J he glafs-pamtcrs art incorporated vith 

tlicm, by chaiur i ] Chailcs I 16^,7. Tlicir hall was 
confumrd in the great cunflagraium in 1666, fiiicc 
which time they L ive had none. 

54. UoRSfRs . — Date of incoiporat 01 ^ 13 Charks I. 163G, 

TJity have* neither lUcry noi hall. 

55. Farr t IKS. — Date of incoiporation, 25 Charts II. 1673 

No hall. 

56. Pavioi rs. — This k a feMowfliip by prefciiption, and no* 

by charter; wherefore it may be julHy prefumed to bate 
been one of the anucni adulterine guilds that were 
creeled without *a lojai iiccnct;. They have nciincr 
hvtry nor hall. 

57: JoHiMrrta. — ^'Ihough thib apptarb |o be an ancient fra* 
lernity^ yet they were only incorporated by lettcro p 
unt 01 the 10th quwcn Amit, 1712. Hall, London- 
wall. 

58. Apo ' HI CARiFS.— They arc exempt from ward and paiifh 

ofliceb, ai.d have a ipacioub phjlic garden at Chcllt.. , 
winch, m 1721, v'as granted to the comp.iny lor ever, 
uy .Sir Hails Sloaiic, hart, the lord of the maiioi, on 
cta.dition of tlieir payhig a quit-rent of 5/. and con- 
tiiiUKig It always as a phyiic g«.racn, and oi prefenting 
every year to the Royal Society fifty famples of dif- 
Uicntforts of plants there grown, till they amount to 
two thoufand. Date of .itcoiporation, 4 James I. 1606. 
Hall, Blarkinars. 

59. Shii'WRIGH rsf— rhw, wh’ch had been a fociety by pre- 

feription for diveis ages, was incorporated 3 James I. 
1605. They are without eiilier livery or hall. 

Oo. SrECTACLF Makers. — Date of incorporation, 5 Charles I. 
1630. Neither liiery nor hall. 

6 i\ Clock Makers. — D a tv of incorporation, 1632. Neither 
/rth cry nor hall. ^ 

62f Glovers.— Date 6f incorporation, 14 Charles I. 1638. 
Hall, BeccMauc* 

<^3. Comb* 
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63. Comb-Makfrs, — D ate of incorporation,^ Neither 

iivtry nor halJ. 

64. Felt- Ma jCER — The felt or hat-makers being anciently 

a branch of th5 company of Habenlafliersj they applied 
•* in the year 1576 for an.exclufive charter, bur being op- 
pofed by the HabcrdaOiers, their endeavours proved 
abortive; but all difpiitcs at lafl; being hc43pily adjufted, 
they were incorporated 2 James I. 1604. 'They have 
no hall. * 

65. Fr amf-work-ICnitters. — D ate of incorporation, ij 

Cii;«rlcs Tl. Hall, Rcd-crofs-drcct. 

66. Sjlk- Thr owER s. — 'Hie art of liik-thvov/ing ^was firft 

pra^lifcd in London in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by foreigners, .wliofo dcfccnd.ints auxl others, 1622, 
were con flit uted a fellowfiiip of this city, and were 
incorporated 1 630. 'fiiey have neither hall nor livery. 

67. Sh.kmkn. — D ate of incorporation, 7 Charles L 1631. 

Neither livery nor hall. 

68. PiN-VJ AKERS. — Date of incorporation, I j Charles 1 . ^ 6 ^ 6 . 

Neither livery nor liall. 

69. N L F D E F • M AKER s, — Tliis foclcty was incorporated by 

Oliver Cromwell, 1656. No hall. 

70. Gakdenfrs. — D ate of incorporation, 14 James 1 . i 6 i 6 . 

Neither livery nor hall. 

71. S u A p ■ M A K F.R s. — Date of incorporation, j 3 Charles I. 

1638. They tranfaft their bufinefs in OuiKlball. 

72. Tin'-Pl ATE- VVoR KERf. — Datc ot incorporation, 22 Chas. 

II. 1670, Neither hall nor livery. 

73. Wheelwric.iTTs. — D ate of incorporation, zaCharicsII. 

1670. Neither h(ill nor livery. 

7/^. Distillers. — Date of incorporation, 1638. 

7-5. Hatrand Makers.-— D ate of incorporation, 13 Chas. L 
163*8. Neither livery nor hall. 

76. Patten Makers. — D ate of incorporation, 22 Chas. II. 

1670. No hall. 

77. Glass-Sfllfrs and Looking- glass-Makfrs. — D ate 

of incorporation, j 6 Charles 1 1 . 1664. No hall. 

78. Tobacco pipe Makers.— Date of incorporation, 15 
^ Charles II. 1663. Neither livery nor hail. 

79. Coach and HarnessMakers, — D ate of incorporation, 

1677. Hall, Noble-ftreet. 

80. Gunsmiths.— ^Datc of inccMTporation, 13 Charles R J638. 

Neither livery nor hall. 

81. Gold and Silver Wirb-Drawers. — D ate of incor- 

poration, 21 James I. 1623. Neither livery nor hall. 

82 . LoNGBow-siRiNG-MAKiiKS, — is a Company bypre- 

' foription. Neither livery nor halL 

G g 3 83. Card- 
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CAitP'MAKERs.-^Dateof incoTporatiotii ifsp. Neither 
livery nor hall. 

• 94 . Fan-Makers. — ^Date of incorporation, 8 Anne, 1709, 
Neither livery nor hall. 

II5. WooDMONGERs. — ^This fraternity was incorporated with 
that of the Carmen of this city, by letters patent of the 
3d James I. 1605, with whom they continued till the 
year 1668, when for their mal-prafticcs, they judged it 
convenient (to avoid a greater punifhment), to furrender 
their charter. By an a£l of common-council in 169411 
they obtained a privilege for keeping one hundred and 
twenty carts (exclufive of the four hundred and twenty 
public ones kept by the carmen,) for the more effect 
tual carrying on their bufinefs. This company, by an 
aA of common council, had the management of the 
public carts committed to them, from i66i to 1665, 
when by reafon of their bad conduA, and (inider 
pra£);ices, the chatge of infpeflion was returned to 
Chrift’s-hofpital. 

• 86. Starci^-Makers. — Datcofincorporation, 162:^, aojamesl. 
Neither hall nor livery. 

87. Fishermen.— D ate of incorporation, 3 James II* 1687- 

Neither livery, hall, nor arms. 

88. Parish Clerks.— »Date of incorporation, 17 Henry III. 

1233. By a decree of the Star-chamber in 162$, 
they obtained a privilege to keep a prefs in their hall, 
for printing the wecklv bill’s of mortality, by the perfoni 
appointed by the archoilhop of Canterbury. They arc, 
by their charter, to make a report of all the weekly chrif- 
tenings and burials in their feveral pariflies every 
Tuefday. Hall, Wood-ftreet. 

^9* The Carmen are a fellowfiiip by zSt of common*council, 
with thye title of free Carmen of the city of London. 
Neither hall nor livery. 

90. The Porters — Confiding, of tackle and ticket-porters, 
are another fcllowfhip. Neither hall, “ livery, nor 
arms. 

The Wherrtmen and Lxqhtermen of this city, and 
neighbouring places, were by a£t of parliament in the 
latter end of the reign of King William, condituted 
R fociety, to be under the direftion of the court of 
, Idl'd mayor and aldetmeiT. This fociety pay to their 
poor about* 8 oq/. per annum, which chiefly arifes fromf 
the Sunday ferries. 

TTpon the whole, it appears, that ^e companies are ninety 
and they have fifty-two halls* 

■ ' ^ West- 
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Westminster. A mod: important portion of the metro- 
polis, and next in condderation to the citjr of London, is the 
city, or perhaps more proj3erly, the borough of Wcftminfter. 
This divifion of the metropolis is now fo united with London^ 
that in appearance, they form but one city i and in common 
fpeech they are mentioned only as one. 

As the very exiftence of Weftminfter is derived from the 
foundation of the abbey, it is ncceflary here (lightly to trace the 
circumftances by which they are conneAed, referving for a 
fubfequent page, a more particular defeription of that venerable 
• ftrufture. 

The foundation of Wedminfter abbey, fays Maitland in his 
Hjdory of London, has been handed to us by many fabulous 
accounts, invented by the monks for private views : one of 
their pious frauds was to palm it upon St. Peter, the prince 
of the apodles. This is the invention of Abbot Wulfine, in 
the reign of Edward the Confefibr. Another refers it to the 
imaginary reign of king Lucius. In this uncertainty we can 
dctcrjnine only to adhere to thofe writers who place its 
foundation by Sebert, on the ruins of a temple, dedicated by 
the heathen Saxons to Apollo. The place where this magni- 
ficent and (lately ftrudlure and city are lituate, was anciently 
an ifland j which, from its being overfpread with thorns, re- 
ceived the appellation of. Thorney, or ifland of Thorns $ and 
the branch of the river which furrouhded the fame, now de- 
nominated Long-ditch, had its outflux from the river Thames^ 
near the eaft-end of Manchefter-court, Channel-row ; and in- 
terfefting Kiiig-ftrcet,, glided along where Gardincr^S -lane is 
fituate, to Long-ditch j and eroding Tothill-ftreet, a little weit 
of the gate-houfe, continued its courfe along the fouth wall of 
the Abbey garden, to the Thames, where now the common 
fewer is, which was erefted over it. 

This monaftery, like moft others of the kingdom, being dc- 
firoyed by the cruel ravages and depredations of the Fagan 
Danes, was rebuilt by king Edgar, who not only endowed 
the fame with divers lands and maftiors, but lihewife, by his 
charter, Anno 969, granted it many ample privileges, ^his 
church being again reduced to very great extremities by Danilh 
cruelties, it was reftored to a much more flourilhing condition 
than ever, by Edward the Confeflbr, who appropriated for that 
purpofe one tenth of his eftate, both real and perfonal ; and 
pulling down the fmall and ruinsus building, erefled in its (lead 
a handfome flruflure ; thcii fummoning his minifters and no- 
bility, he caufed it to be cpnCccratcd on the 28th of December^ 
1065, with the greaieft pomp and folcmnity ; and by feveral 
charters, not only confirmed all its ancient rights and privileges, 

Gg>4 
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but likewlfe endowed the fame with many rich manors, and. 
additional immunities, viz* Sac and Soc^ Thol and Thcnniy In- 
fangtheofj Gnibncby Hafn/oken^ Vontagc^ Murage and Forjlah 

* And that all the lands, tenements, and pcfleffions thereunto be- 
longing, in London and elfewherc, fliould he exempt from ‘.dl 
jarifdiftlon whatfoever, other than that of their own; and tlic 
convent to be free from the authority of the bifliop of London ; 
2nd the church thereof, by the hull of Pope Nicholas the Se- 
cond, conftitiited a place for the inauguration of the kings of 
England. And by the faid Edward’s cluirtcr of Sancluary, it 
became not only an afylum for bankrupts, &c. but likewife 
a refuge for traitors, murderers, thieves, and the mod aban- 
doned mifcrcants, who were fulfcrcd to live there in impu-? 
nity, and open dcf.ance of jullice, .to the great reproach of 
the pretended confc/?br. ^ H(»wever, the great nnmunities In 
the charter drew 'people from all parts ; which occafioned 
the refugees to increafe fo fail, that there was not room 
fuflicient in the Abbey church for tlie accommodutiun of the 
numerous inhabitants without incommoding the monks , where- 
fore Edward caufed a church to be ere<flcd on tlie north fide 
of the monaflcry, for the ufe of the inhabitants, and dedi- 
cated the fame to Saint Margaret. The name of Wcll-minfK":r 
was not given, as Tome have fuppofed, to diftinguifli it from 
the Abbey of Grace on Tower-hill, called Eall-minfler : but 
from the church of Saint Paul, in the city of London. 

William the Conqueror, out of the great veneration he 
bore to the memory of his late dear friend Edward, no 
fooner arrived in London, than he repaired to tliis cliurch, 
w^here he offered a fumptiicus p.dl as a covering to hi.s fhrine, 

• 2nd fifty marks of filver, together with a very rich altar- cloth 
and two cafkers of gold ; and the CliriftnidS-day following was 
folemnly crowned there. He was a gieat benefador to this 
abbey, for, by no Icfs than fixteen charters, lu; not' only con- 
firmed all their ancient rights and immunities, but alfo granted 
them greater privileges and additiojial revenues. . 

In 1257, Elenry III. granted to the abbot and convent of 
Wcftminlicr a market and fair; and in 135Z, Weftminfter 
■was by a£l of parliament conftituted one of the ten towns in 
England, where the (laple, market for wool, leather, woolfels, 
lead, and other ftaple commodities, fliould be perpetually held. 
Yet with all thefe inftanccs of royal favour and protc6lio?i, 
Weftminfter was nothing more tlian a fmall town entirely dif- 
tindl from Lohdon. The Strand, which was, the road leading 
from the one to the other, was open on either fide to Uie 
iJ^^hames and to the fields. In 13 85/ -this road was paved as 
far as the Savoy ; and many yekrs after Sir Robert Cecil build- 
ing 
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ing a houfe at Ivy-bridge, his intereil brought the pavement 
the road to be extended thither, Jnd many of the houfes of 
the nobility were erefted in the ijtrand. 

At the general fuppreffion of religiou»1 houfes by Henry VIII. 
•\he abbey was fiirrendcred to him, by William Bcnfoii, the 
abbot, and feventeen of the monks, on the i6th of January, 
1539, at which time, it appeared to be near double the value 
any other religious foundation in the kingdom ; for its annual 
revenues amounted to 3977/* 6 /. The monaftery thus 

diflblved, Henry created ic into a college pf fecular canons, 
uiukr the government of a dean, and appointed William Ben- 
fon, tlie lall abbot, the firfl dean. Bur in the 37th year of his 
reign, an w'as pafled to authorize him, either by letters 
patent, or proclamations, to make it an honour, a title of dif- 
tinclion, w'hich her was impowered by the fame a£l to confer 
upon ivingllon-upon-llull, St. Olyth’s in Eflex, and Don- 
jiington in Berkfliire ; and he afterwar/ls converted it into 
a bifliopric, with a dean and twelve prebendaries, and appointed 
the whole county of Middkfo', except Fulham, which was 
llili to belong to the bifl'opric of London, as its diocefe; upon 
this occafion, Weftminfler became a city ; it had many years 
before been the feat of the royal palace, the high court of par- 
liament, and of our law tribunals; mod of our fovereigus had 
been crowned, and had their fepulchrcs in the Abbey church, 
and the ancient palace being almoft deftroyed by fire, the laft 
mentioned prince had here his palace of Whitehall, which he 
parchafed of Cardinal Wolfey; he alfo built the palace of 
Sr. James, and inclofed a fine fpot.of ground, which he con- 
verted into a park, for the accommodation of both palaces^ and 
tijis was no fooncr finiflied, than he erefted a ftately gate near 
the banquettlng-houfe, and added to it a magnificent gallery 
for the accommodation of the royal family, the nobility and 
gentry ’to fit in, in order to fee the judings and other mi- 
litary cxercifcs in the tilt-yaird ; and foon after the fame prince 
credted :i tennis-court, cock-pit, and places for bowling. From 
that rime the buildings began tc^extend every way, but the pa- 
lace was burned down foon after. It never had but one 
biftiop, the fee being tranllated to Norwich, by Edward VI., 
in the year 1550; though by courtefy, it has dill retained 
the title of city. 

The city of Wedminder is comprized in the two, now united 
parifiies of Saint Margate^ a'nd Saint John ; bofides vvhich 
there are feven in the liberties, St. Martin's-in-the-fields, St, 
James’s, St. Anne’s, St. Clement Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, 
St, George’s?, Hanover-fquare, and St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
with the precinft of the Savoy. 


St. MiR- 
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St. ElitR'TiMVLE'GRXHD. A portion of the liberties ofWeft* 
Minfter, fituated indeed within the limits of th‘e city of London, 
the precinft of Saint Martin's-lc-grand. On this fite was 
anciently a college, confiding of a dean and prieds, or fecular , 
emons* It owed its origin to the piety of two brothers, 

^ Ingebricus and Edvardus, or Gerardus, our hidorians are un<f 
decided whichi in the year 1056. Twelve years afterwards 
William of Normandy confirmed the foundation, by a charter, 
dated in the fecond year of his reign. This exempted the dean 
and canons from almod all ecclefiadical and temporal jurif- 
dxSton, and gave them the privilege of a faiiAuary. All. 
thefe immunities were confirmed and increafed by fevcral 
ifacceflbrs of the congjjeror. Henry VII. conveyed to the 
abbot of the Abbey church of Wedminder, the advowfon of 
|hc deanery of. Saint Martin Vle-grand, its canonries, prebends, 
churches, chapels, arid all profits (except the prebend of New- 
)oiide, founded by Herbert). His fucceflbr, in the thirty-fe* 
cond year of his reign, granted it to the new fee of Wed- 
xninder, and two years afterwards to the dean and chapter. 
When Edward VI. difiblved the bilhopric, he conveyed St. 
Martinis with the jurifdi^iion of the fite and precin£t to the 
bifbop of London } but an a£l of parliament redored it to 
the dCan and chapter, as the abbot and convent of Wedminder 
had enjoyed it, their fucceflbrs are dill in pofleffion of the 
fite I but the church was taken down foon after 1548, and the 
jdacc covered with buildings, long fince periflied,and fucceeded 
by others, fome few of which are refpe£lable, but the gene- 
rality of the meaneft defeription. The dean and chapter hold 
9' court, and have a prifon, a fteward, and attornies, for this 
piecind. 

GovEfiNMENT OF V/estminster. Until the reformation,, 
Wedminder was under the arbitrary government of the abbot 
9nd monks ; as it was afterwards under that of the bilhop, 
and the dean and chapter ; till fettled by of parliament, 
riy Eli'/abeth, 1585, whereby the civil government is lodged in 
the hands of the laity ; though ^he il.^axi is impowered to nomi-^ 
xhte the chief officers. Wedminder, with its liberties, being 
^ the faid authority divided into twelve wards, the dean or 
the high deward, or his deputy, are impowered yearly, on 
]^ader-Thurfday, to ele£l twelve fufficient merchants or tradef- 
rten to be nominated buTgefies, with a like number of perfons 
fbr deputies, of almlants, to«' prefide over the refpedive 
yr^ds |e»r one year, and fo from year to year during life, good 
^harvibur or refidence In the city or liberties. They who re- 
afeto lerve as burgefles forfeit ten, deputies five pounds eaeh. 

' the dean and bis fuccefibrs, tbe^ bi^h deWard, or his de- 

puty^ 
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puty, the two chief and other ten huif;eire$i or any thteCf or 
four of them, (whereof the faid dean, high ftewatd or htf 
deputy, or one of the chief burgefTes, to be at all times on^ 
|ire hnpowered to hear, examine, determine and punHhac- 
* cording to the laws of the kingdom, or laudable and lawful 
cuftom of the city of London, all matters of incontinencieSf > 
common fcolds, inmates and common nuifances; and to com<* 
mit all perfons to prifon that ihall be guilty of a breach of the 
peace, of which they are to give notice to a juftice or juflices 
of the peace for the county of Middlefex, within the fpacc of 
twcnty.four hours. The liberties or fuburbs of Wcftminftcr, 
being greatly increafed both in number of houfes and inha- 
bitants, it was judged neceiTary to increafe both the number of 
burgefles and affiftants from twelve to^fixteen each; which 
burgeiTes, with their alfiftants, are by the faid of parlia- 
ment impowered to a£t in all refpecls as the aldermen's 
deputies of the city of London 4 

High Steward. The high fteward of Weftminftcr , at- 
tended by the burgeiTes, a£ls as llieriiF, by prefidiiig at the 
Court Lcet, and as chairman at the Charter SeiEons. But 
this officer feJclom officiating, leaves the management of afiairs 
to his deputy, who, being a perfon well verfed in the laws of 
the kingdom, is appointed by him, and confirmed by the dean, 
and generally holds his office during life, or the government of 
his patron. 

High Bailiff. The next officer indignity is the hlghbailifli 
who is likewife chofen by the dean for life. This officer in 
fome meafure alfo reprefents a iheriflF; for he fummon juries, 
manages elcQions for members of parliament, has the feverai 
bailiffs of Weilminfter fubordinate to him} and all fines and 
forfeitures. 

Otk[5r Officers. The remaining officers are the chief 
burgefles, burgeiTes and their affiftants } thel town-clerk, affieret 
and crier. 

Ari\4s. The arms of Weftminfter, granted ift of Oftober^ 
j 6 o 1 j are *, in a fhield azun a portcullis, or, on a chief of the 
fecond, the arms of Edward the Confcflbr, between the' united 
rofes of Lancaller and York. 

Southwark. This borough} * which forms another g^eut 
divifion of the metropolis, is already deferibed irc'YoL L 
p. 101. . ' 

The Thames. In confidsring the local particukirs which 
diftinguifh the Britifh metropolis, it is of the highcft im- 
portance to* notice this noble river} the glory and pride of the 
f mpire, the wonder and envy of foreigners* 

The Thames has its career ne^ly weft for about feventy-ttm 

I mileS|( 
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miles between the counties of Kent and Eflex, and Sufry and 
Middlefex/ The firft twenty miles is by an exceeding wide 
ciluary ; the next twenty-one miles is ftill an eftuary of con- 
fiderable wMdth; the remaining thirty-one miles is crooked, 
and gradually diminlfhing : the tide flows very powerfully 
through its Mi'hble length. AtEaft IMerf^y it conncfts.with the 
Colne river; at Weft Merfey with Blackwater river; at Foul- 
Jiefs caft point with Crouch river; at Whitftabic and Sheernefa 
^with the Mddway river ; at Gravelend with tke 'Fhames and 
Medway canal ; oppoGte to Puvfleet with the Dartnt rivCr, or 
Dartfort-creek ; at Row-cre^k with tlit Lea river ; nt Blackwail 
and at liimehoufe-holc with tlie Iflc of Dc^gs canal (a new fide- 
cut for fliortening the navigation of this at Grcenland- 

dock, and at Wilkinfbn’s gufl wharf, Kotherldthe, with the 
Grand Surr^ canal ; and at Lirnehoulh with the Lhneho-jf; 
Canal. Large ftiips of war can come up to Deptford, and 
merchants’ ihips of 7 to 800 tons burthen frequently lie at the 
quays dofe to London bridge. The port of London, or part 
^wherein the (hips lie, generally called the pool, extend‘d almoft: 
four miles, nearly to Deptford, in which fpacc more, tlun 1000 
veficls have been feen moored at one time. The rapidiy in- 
creaflng trade of this grand cmporiiun of comm^rre, the regu- 
lations which have of late been made, for mooring the (lu\n> at 
more convenient diftances> for a paiTagc up and down the river, 
and the contiguity of the Well India and Eaft India docks to 
Blackwal), arc expe£led ere long, to extend the tiers of ftilps 
as far as that place. It was flatcii in iSoo, that the trade of 
the port of London had increafed in the laft or eighteenth cen- 
tury, by 6547 vcfllils and i>327>763 tons annually ; and that 
(including repeated voyages), 13,144 ftups and vefleis Vvofc then 
employed in this tradc^ to foreign countrr:s, the colonies, anil 
coaftwife, befldes 22^8 lighters, barges, aiul punts, employed 
in the middle part of the Thames, and on Lea .river ; ard 
33^3^ of the like kinds of vcflels* ufed below bridge, in the 
Jading and difeharging .of veftels, together with 83 boats, 
Hoops, cutters, and hoys,. 3coq;waterm;ins'' wherries, 155 bum- 
beats. and 194 peter-bo its , the total number (.:xclulive of 
fliips of war, tranfports, and navy and vidlualling, and ord- 
nance boys), being 22,500 veflels of various hzes and dimen- 
Cons, 'either trading to, or ftatloncd within the pool or port of 
I^ndon i total value of the g'^ods imported and exported 
anniyi|lly"%y(them exceeding 67,009,00c/. 

The corporation of the city of Lon<lon,'as confervators of the 
Thames, hare executed confidcrabic works for the improve- 
ment of the river: feveral mooring chains ki the pool have 
becii jfurchafed of lord Gwydir and others, and a harbour- 
* ' " maftcifi 
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mafter, approved by the TrinltyJtoufe, is appointed to regulate 
the mooring and condu£l of vcffcls, agreeable to the 19, 29, 
and .59 cf George IIL; one of the largell canals ever attempted 
has been cut, near mile in length, 142 feet wide at top, and 
2 ^ feet deep ! acrofs the Ifle of Dogs, for Ihortening the paflage 
•*of velVels to and from the pool, and to avoid the long circuit by . 
Greenwich and Deptford. Several large fums of public money 
have been granted out of the confohdated fund for the re- 
payment of which, vcfTels pafling through thisjjanal, of 200 
tons or upward:?, are to pay 2rf. per ton 5 thofc from 200 to 
too tons, per ton; from loo to 50 tons, ir/. per ton; 
50 to 20 tons, 5 j\ each 5 and boats and craft is, each. Two 
or more piers are intended to be built at the entrance, for faci- 
litating the entrance of vcflels to this canah Bctvrecn this 
canal and the entrance of the Eaft India^docks, there is a large 
mafs of filicious pudding-ftonc, conlifting of chert pebbles im- 
bedded ill a very hard cement, which lies in the bed of the 
river, and has proved fatal to feveral fliips, on which accoiinl: 
the cominittcc, in September 1802, and on fevera! other occa- 
lions, advertifed for perfons who w’ould undertake to lowor 
this rock z8 feet, its length being about 40, and hreadtb 
30 feet. 

The Thames river, below Lpndon, is embanked through 
a great part of its courfe j the time when thefe banks were firft 
ere£led is uncertain, but they appear to be of great antiquity ; 
and during fcvcral hours of each tide the adjoining meadows 
are ten feet or more below the level of the water. At Dagen- 
ham, about feven miles below Blackwall, a large breach in one 
of thefe banks happened, wl?ich Capt. John Perry fucceeded in 
Hopping, after feveral others had failed in their attempts. 

Tims far defeription relates entirely to that portion of the 
Thames which is devoted tocommerc^ Of the refidue the 
following animated account is extvafled nHm the w'ork of Mr. 
Pennant on the Metropolis. “ I fliould j|>eak, he fays, with 
the prejudices of a true Englifliman, was I to dignify tlic 
Thames with the title of the chief of rivers^ I muft qualify my 
patriotifm with its juft claim to tjyat of firft of illand rivers. But 
in refpedt to our rival kingdom, it muft yield the paini to the 
Garonne ; only we muft not make comparifon of its length of 
courfe. The contrafled fgace^of our ifland muft limit tlidCt* 
fpecies of grandeur, but there are none, in any part of Europe, 
which can boaft of more utility in bringing farther from the‘ 
ocean the.largeft commercial fliips j nor arc there*any which 
can bring the riches of -the univerfe to their very capital. Tlic 
fliips of the Seine difeharge themfeJves at Havre $ ehofe of the 
Loire reach no farther tfaanPortLannai, far below its emporium, 

Nantes^ 
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Kantest and die Garonne conveys no farther than PouiIIac tli^ 
full loaden (hips ; they are obliged to be eafed of part of their 
qtimies tefore they can reach tte opulent Bourdeaux* ** . 

Tbt Thames rifes beneath Suffer ton-^hillj juft within the 
(orders of Glouceftcrlhirci a little to the fouth-weft of Ciren- 
cefter, which it inftantly quits> and enters for a ftiort /pacd^ 
into the county of Wilts, bends a little into it, and re-^ters 
its parent province near Lechlade, where (by means of locks) 
it ftrft becomes navigable, and, as it is faid, for barges of fe* 
venty tons. It here leaves Gloucefterfliire, and becomes the 
whole fouthern boundary of Oxfordihire, or the northern of 
Berkihire, and from thence is the fouthern limit of Bucking- 
hamfiiire. Boulter’s, lock, above Maidenhead, in the fame 
county, is the laft lock ; from thence to the fea it requires no 
farther art to aid it^ navigation. At a ftnall diftance from 
Windfor-bridge it divides Berkihire from Buckinghamihire ; 
and at a fmall diftance from Staines-bridge it divides Middlefex 
from Surrey. Juft above Kingfton it feels the laft feeble efforts 
of a tide ; from thence is a moil important increafe : juft be- 
low London bridge eighteen feet; and at Deptford twenty. 
This noble river continues freih as low as Woolwich, and even 
there is brackifti only at fpring tides. Thus at our capital it is 
perfe£t]y pure, falubrious, and fubfervient to vaft articles of 
commerce, with which that ftupendous city abounds. The 
whole courfe of the Thames, to its mouth, is confiderably above 
two hundred miles ; contrafting its length very cqnfiderabJy, 
in comparifon of the ufual eftimation, and limiting its mouth 
to the fpot between the weft-end of the ifle of Grain, in Kent, 
and the eaftem part of that of Canvey, in Effex. From thofe 
places to the Naze in the latter county, and the North Fore^ 

* The following coraparay* ilatement of tie length of tl^c Thames in relatign to 
that of other rlveiSf is exu/i^ed from Major Kennei’s Memoir on a MapofHin^ 
doilan. ^ 

** The proportional- of courfo of feme of the moft noted rivers in the 


world are fhewn nearly bj the followiag numbers t 

Evbopiaiv Rlviif. Jennifer ^ . lo 

OL' . . . . loj 

Thair.tie i Anioor . / , . , . , . n 

Khine . si l^na 

Danube ' 7 Hoanho 4of China) • . • • • Xjf 

Woiga «, si Kiau' Kew (of ditto) . . ., • ijf 

Asiatso RieiRf. . Ai^iiican Rivers. 

^ ^ AAtKICAH IUv»l. 

or Avb tiver Miifiiuppi ; 8 

^raispooter ... • . • <5i 
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land in that of Kent (which have hitherto been considered a« 
its entrance)i it ceafes to flow in a fingle channel i it becon^ 
a vaft eftuary filled with fand^banks, manjr of which dppe^ 
above water at the recefs of the tides. 

The whole courfe of the river is through a country which 
^^rniflies every idea of opulence, fertility, and rural elegance : 
meadows rich in hay, or covered with numerous herds ; gentle 
rifings, and hanging woods i embelliflied with palaces, magah 
ficent feats or beautiful villas, a few the hereditary manfions of 
our ancient gentry, but the greater part property transferred by 
the effefts of vice and dlffipation, to the owners of honeft 
wealth acquired by commerce or induftrious profjflions, qr 
the dear purchafe of cankering rapine. Its courfe furnifhes 
few fublime fcencs, excepting the high chalky cliffs hear 
Henley; all its banks are replete with native foftnefs, improved 
by art and the fulled cultivation. It does not flow in any part 
over a rocky channel ; its bottom is either gravelly of c]ayey5 
according to the nature of the foil through which it meanders. 
This gives growth to the abundance of weeds with which it is 
in many parts filled 9 and thefe prove the fafety multitudes 
of fifhes, and preferve them from being extirpated by the ua- 
bri died ravages of the poachers. The Thames has, between its 
fource and Woolwich, every fpecies found in the Britifh rivers* 

* except the burbot, the loche, the cobitis taenia or fpiny lochc, 
of late years difeovered in the river Trent, and the fmall fpecies 
of falmon, the famlet. Tlie falmon and the (had are fifhes of 
paflage; the fird appears in the river about the middle Of Fe-* . 
bruary, is in great edimation, and fells at a vad price ; their 
capture is prohibited from the !24th of Augud to the x tdi of 
November. The fliad arrives the latter end of May or be- 
ginning of June, and is a very coarfe fifh ; it fometim'es grows 
to the weight of eight pounds, but the, i^ual fize is from four 
to five. The lelTcr lamprey, the Petromy^Jluviatilis of Lin- 
naeus, is a fmall fifli of great and mationalmiportance, and |s • 
taken in amazing quantities between Batte/fea reaeh and Tap- 
low mills (a fpacc of about fifty miles), am. fold to the Dutch 
for the cod and other fifberies; 450,000 hhi^ been (bid in one 
fenfon for that purpofe ; the price has been 40/. the thoufand t 
this year the Dutch , have -given 3/. ’ancTthe Englifh from 5 /- to 
8/.; the former having prudently contrafled for. three years* .at 
a certain price. Formerly the. Thames lias furniihed from a * 
million to twelve hundred thoufand annually. The fift of the 
Thames which come as low as London brid^, an 4 beyond )C 
as far as the river is frelh, aft a few roach and dace 5 Weak 
-great plenty, and cels extend far down she nver 5 
dprs are found.as f^as FttUiaxn^ brouj^t up bjr.the ttdeSi;aj^ 

. ’ . . continufl 
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continue ftationary. The barbel is never feen below tjondon 
bridgie* Several of the lefler fpecies of whales have been known 
to imy up the Thames ; a kind of grampus with a high dorfal 
fin been taken within the mouth of the river. A fpecies 
allied to the delphinus, delphls, or dolphin, twenty-one feet 
long, was taken in 1783, above London bridge; and thc^com-* 
iBon porpufTes frequently run up the Thames in numbers, and 
afibrd an eager diverfion to the watermen. 

Having thus generally deferibed the Thames, it remains 
only to notice the bridges thrown over it for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and the prodigious docks 
which have been recently formed for the fecurity and facility of 
commerce. 

London Bridge. This ftruiflure clainic priority of notice 
from its antiquity, anM from the connexion it ellablinies between 
the city of London and its appendage the borough of South- 
wark. The year of its foundation is not fettled. The firfl 
mention of it is in the laws of Etheldred, whicli fix the tolls of 
veffels coming to Billingfgate, or ad Pontem. It could not be 
prior to the year 993, when UnlafF, the Dane, failed up the 
river as high as Staines, without interruption ; nor yet after the 

J ear |(Oi6, in which Ethelred dial: and the great Canute, 
ing of Denmark, when he befieged London, was impeded in. 
his operations by a bridge, which even at that time mull have 
been ftrongly fortified, to oblige him to have rocourfe to the 
following vail expedient; he caufed a prodigious ditch to be 
cut on the fouth iide of the Thames at Rotherhithc, or Redrifi', 
a- little to the call of Southwark, which he continued at a dif- 
tance from the fouth end of the bridge, in form of a femi- 
circle, opening into the wefteni part of the river. Through 
this he drew his (hips, and efFedlually compleated, the blockade 
of the city; but th^alpur of the citizens obliged him to raife 
the (iegc. Evidences of this great work were found in the place 
called the Dock-lWad at RedrifF, where it began. Fafciiies of 
bazles and other iTufhwood, fattened down with flakes, were 
difeovered in diggwg that dock in 1 694 ; and in other parts of 
its courfe have been met wi^h, ir. ditching, large oaken planks 
and numbers of piles. . . 

The bridge origi^iated from the public fpirit of the College of 
Priefts of St. Marie Overic. Before, there had been a ferry, 
left by her parents to their pnly daughter Mary-; who, out of 
‘ the profits fdun^lBd a nunnery, and endowed it with the profits 
of;1^ beat. This houfc was afterwards converted into the 
of Prie^, who not only built the bridge, but*kept it 
^repair: but ii; mutt be underttood, that the nrft bridge was 
‘A timberi the mat^ls 4t hand, and moft probably rudely put 
\ 5 ■ togejthci:. 
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together. This aceount it given by Sttnr> iicotn the leport of 
Bartholomew Linfted, alias Fowley laft. prior of St. Mritlo 
Overie ; but was doubted* becaufe the worktUat been foppofctl 
to be too great and too difinterefted for a college of prieftt* who • 
sjfere to give up the certain profits of the ferry to thole refult- 
fng pyecarioufly from, an expenfive uiidertakmg. Even the 
exiftence of a religious houfe before the cbttiuelt hat been 
fufpeffed j but the DOtnefday Book putt that out of doubt* by 
informing us, Ipftepi/c^ut hahetunum momfitrium in Sudwerditt 
Numbers of uTeful as well as pious works* in early dm* ori*> 
ginated from the inftigation of the churchmen, who often had 
the honour of being called the founders* uriten the work itfelf' 
was performed by their devotees. Neitor is it to be fuppOlkd 
that they could keep it in repair : the fame^al which impelled 
people to contribute to the building, operated in the veftitare of 
land for its future fupport} and this appears to have been 
done in feveral inftances ; yet the endowments were fo fmall, 
that a fupplementary tax was often mifed. 

In 1156, the bridge was burned down* By the year 
it grew lb ruinous as to occafion its being mbuilt, under m 
care of one Peter, curate of^. Mary G)lechurch, a celebrated' 
architeA of thofe times. It was foon afterwards (fetennuied 
to build a bridge of ftone, and about the year 1 1 74$, the fiunci * 
Peter was employed again. It proved a work of thixty-toen 
years j the architeiEb died four years before it was completed ^ 
and another clergyman, Ifenbert, mafter of the fcbools 
Xain^es, was recommended 'to the citizens by king John, to 
the honour of finilhing itt but they rqe^ed their priac^i 
choice, and committed the work to three merchants of Londoat 
who completed it in 1209. Peter was buried in a beautiftt|l 
chapel, probably of his own conftnidjpn, dedicated to St* 
Thomas, which ftood on the caff fide, ninth pier frOm . 
the riorth end, and had an entrance from 1& river as well at 
the ftrert, by a winding toir-cale. It Vvaf beautifully paved 
with black and white marble, and in the i|i^<j}k wat a tomb, 
fuppofed to contain the remains of Peter thnsrohiteft. 

This great work was founded ^ enormotis piles, driven as 
clofely as polEble together) on their toytrireib laid long planks 
ten ioches'thick, ftrOngly holtOd) and On them was placed the 
bafe of the pier, the ibwenTKdt ftoMs,of udiicE were bedded ha 
pitch, to prevent the water iroin the worit: lohui. 

all were tlie piles which are jpdled fterlinjgs, defigned to 
the prefervation of the foundapM piles. Thefe conttatod like 
fpace between the piers fo gtesuly, as to occafion, at the retreat 
of ‘every tide, a faU^'of five feet, or, a number of temporary 
catatads, vrideb, iinbe fhe Idundatioa^the bxidge) huveocca* 
Vot.m. Hh fianed 
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&Qn<^ ttiic lofs of many tfaoufand, lives. The water at fpring 
?tli^ rifes to the height of about eighteen feet; The length of 
work is 915 feet, the cxaA breadth of the river. The 
*^mmiber of avcfaesi was nineteen, of unequal dimenfions^ and 
r(|reatly deformed by thefterltngs, and the houfes on each fide, 
which overhung . and leaned in a mOft teirific manner. Ih 
ihoft places they hid the arches, and nothing appeared but 
the* rude piers. The ftrcet on London bridge was narrow, 
darkfome, and dangerous to paffengcrs from the multitude of 
carnages \ frequent arches of ftrong timber crofTcd the ftreet 
from the tops of the houfes, to keep them together, and 
. from falling ‘ into the river. Nothing but ufe could prc- 
.&rvc the reft of. the inmates, who foon grew deaf to the noifc 
. of the falling waters the clamours of watermen, and the fre- 
\quent (hrieks of drowning wretches. Moll of the hqnfes were 
tenanted by pin or needle-makers, and economical ladies were 
.wont to drive from the St. James’s end of the town to make 
cheap .purchafes. Fuller tells us, that Spanifli needles were 
.made here firft in Cheapfide by a negro, who died without 
communicating the art. Elias Crowfc, a German, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was more liberal, and firft taught the method to 
the Englilh. Fuller’s definition of a needle is excellent, 

' KE IDLE. ; . , 

I fa the bridge were three openings on each fide, with balluf- 
$rades, to give paffengcrs a fight, of the water and Ihipping. 
In one pairt had been a draw-bridge, ufeful cither by way of 
defeace or for the admilfion of (hips into the upper part of the 
river. This was prptefled by a ftrong tower. It ferved to re- 
pulfc Fauconbridge, the baftard, in his general affault op^e 
city, in 1471, with a fet of banditti, under pretence of refeuing 
the unfortunate Henry, then confined in the Tower. Sixty 
houfes were bqrn^/on the bridge on the occalion. It alfo 
feryed to check, t^d in the end annihilate, the ill conduced 
jnfurreAion of Sit Thomas Wyatt, in the reign of queen 
Mary. The Ipp this tower, in the fad and turbulent days 
of this kifigdom^/^ed to be the#uimUc8 of human flelh, and 
covered with heads^^ qutpjcrs of-unfortunate partizans. Even 
fo late as the HeatMejr, the German traveller, 

with German iccuwjj counted on it abemt thirty heads. The 
old map of zcfrefcnts.liiem in a tnoft horrible 

dlufter.' t' i " ; .rx f. ■ 

At the north end of one Potei: Corbes, a Dutch- 

man, 4a fee year 1 58^^ iliveiited ^ placed an engine to force 
the water trf thfeThemest^^i^ |>ipc«» to fupply many of 

a^acent parts of the city. ^ ^tt^ias fmqc that time been : f6 
greatly ii^roved, 'by the fluU of die Sagmh mechanics, as. to 
® ^ . become 
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become a mofl; curious as well as ufeful piece of macliineiy^ 
and to be extremely worthy the attention of pcrfons profell 
fing that branch of fcience. On this bridge an unpaifalteled' 
calamity happened, within four years after it was finilhed. A* 
fire began on it at the Southwark end $ multitudes of people 
Wilhed out . of London to extinguilh itj while they were en- 
gaged in this charitable defign, the fire feized on the oppofite 
end, and hemmed in the crowd. Above 3000 perfons periOied 
in the flames, or were drowned by overloading the veflels 
which were hardy enough to attempt their relief. 

Westminster Bridge. The firft petition for a new bridge 
was prefented to the Houfe of Commons, December 15, I7ai> 
by the inhabitants* and parts adjacent ; and another from the 
counties of Kent, Suflex, Surrey, and Southampton ; and a 
bill was pafled in purfuance of the tenor of the requeft, but not 
without confiderable oppqfition* Mr. Charles Labelye, a na« 
tive of Switzerland,, but a naturalized fubjed of England, was 
the . architedl employed for this great undertaking. He vvas 
highly elleemed for his probity and honour, and grateful fot 
the attentions he ever received in England, feltf proud in the 
name of an adopted Briton; but finding our climate prejudicial 
to his health, he was under the neceflity of retiring to the more 
congenial air of France, in the capital of which country he 
refided for feveral years, .and died there, in 1762, at an ad«> 
vanced age. The French government were fully acquainted 
with his &ill but they never could/ prevail on him to under- 
take any of the works at Cherbourg, or'cUcwhcre, which he 
conceived would be injurious to England. The ballaft-men .qf • 
the Trinity-houfe commenced the operations, by digging fivo 
feet below the bed of the river, in order to obtain a certain 
foundation. . When this was accoitiplilhed, a h^ge boat or. 
well, formed of oak, caulked to the qxclufibn of every drop of 
the furrounding clement, was moored cJiredHy^er the founda- 
tion of the* intended firft pier, where it was mm imiUbreably^ 
by piles driven clofe tO; the fides. As thislm^ine floated 
exadly in the manner of a lighter or boat, a|^^iveB weight 
would operate on it as^the loadingL in a IhJT; which being 
placed gradually, a;id wjth the ftriweft^^iStemon to the equi- 
librium of every part, catries her down into me water equally 
till {he is filled- it was thus with the weftem niiddle pier^ 
the firft ftone of which w<as 'laid by the earl of Pembroke^ i 
January 29, 1738-9, in the machine, and on its bdl^om- . Thu 
workmen then proceeded, gradually finking with^.j^di -day's 
labour,/ tiU the of ftone had rivetted thq ptetvtp the 

native earth over^wjMh ihe Thames glides ;:;^hch the bodt or 
machine was talK^;t^rpieccs; and, the picr»taa4cits 

_ Hha cqmjptetedf 




V. * ceremony 

.Th^ flambesax iUtttnined the air, w^ch refounded with drumS} 
.tntmpetSf .dhd <3mnoti,< fnd ^th (hopt$ of the populace> 
wh otlrf h^ in mighty croWdA fi^m!«tch (hore, during all the 
aAa^ipSnf ijuad* maaf enfuing^ days^ , Th ejwj ii^(g lexpence of 
^e^ogni^entitidlhxut^ ftru<Sfeure t was r sjip lfef ^.thOi voluntary 
.tax oftottcnesi ani^ amaonfini to 386, )ength ir faid 
tP- the breadth 4!^ i^n icet to 
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each foot-way, and thirty for t& carriage-way. There are, 
fourteen piers and fifteen arches, all of which arc femicircles. 
T"he centre is yd feet in width, each adJoiniM, 72; the dc- 
creafe of the others is in a gradation of tonr feet, making the « 
tvi;o Jaft large ones fifty*two feet } thofe in the abutments are 
about twenty feet in width. The middle piers arc feventeen 
feet broad, and there is a decreafe of one toot in each till the 
lad is twelve feet at the fpring of the arch. 

I'he arch turned over the dcfe£kivc pier was tecommended 
by Dr. Stiikelevs and a plan of it laid before the Royal Society. 
He calls it an interlaced arch. An examination of it takes 
place every feventh year. An intelligent gentleman, who went 
into the cavity, thus deferihes it: << The flat fpace on which 
you ftand is the centre of the pier. On each hand gtre the 
rifing crowns of the two arches,r refting oif this pier, which is 
the fiftli from the Weilniinder fliore. And about eighteen 
feet above where you ftand is the crown, or foflit of the great 
arch, nfing from the centre of the acboiriing two, and carrying 
tins bridge from the fourth to the lixth pier j fo that by this 
arch of Dr. Stukeley’s the fifth may be removed, and not in** 
jure the bridge in any degree. The hexagonal angles of the 
two ends of this chamber, which is fifteen yards wide, are 
alfo hollow, and indeed it is in the fouth angle or recefs in 
which the ladder is fixed to delcend, near the bottom of which 
is a fmall opening, to permit frclb air to pafs through the 
chamber to ventilate its pondeious walls and roof.” 

Blackfriar’s Bridge. When there were draw-bridges 
upon London bridge, fliips of a certain fizc ufed to pafs and 
difeharge their cargoes in the mouth of the Fleet. The end of 
Blackfnar’s bridge now fills the filthy mouth of Fleet-ditch. 
This elegant ftruiiure was built after the d (ign of Mr. Robert 
Mylnc. It confifts of nine arches, the centre of which is a 
hundred feet wide. The whole length 995 feet, the breadth 
ot the carnage way twenty-eight feetj of they wo foot-ways 
Icven each. Over each pier is a recefs, an ^logy for the 
beautiful pairs of lomc pillars which fup 3 '^them^ The 
ciFed ot this Angular application o^column^^ beaptiful froln 
the river. The equinoctial tides' Co the height of 

eighteen or twenty feet. The firft ftone this bridge was 
laid October 30th, 1760, and it was completed abo|it th^ 
latter end of the year 1 768, at the expence of 152,840/. 3/ 

The Fleety a fmall river wbofe waters fwelled by Tur^ill 
and Oldbourne brooks, formerly flowed in a valley^ ifiay 
be very readily traced frdm the Thames to BatUe-hvidgOi near 
the Smaii-pox hofpita). But now we have loft cyity but 
the names of Oldbourne andTununill} wfid tho Koet mfts 
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only under a fewer. After repeated Hfomplaints of the in- 
creafiflg nuifiince arifing from thia ftream, and which was^ 
'deftnidive not only of coznfort> but of healths the Corporation 
of London obtained an afk of parjiament (which vefted the 
jgrbunds in their hands) to fill it up. This was done about the 
year 1736. The etpence of the undertakingi making the vaft 
arch that now carriea off the water^ and ereAing the market^ 
amounted to 105256/. 17/- 

Docks. Until within thefe few years all the loading and 
uhloadijig of Ihipping was carried on in the open river, which, 
from the vaft increafe of the trade of this port was become 
infuffiicient in extent for thefe purpofes. When large fleets 
arrived, much damage was frequently fuftained by the ihipping, 
and the fmall num|}’er and confined iituation of the quays ren- 
dered long delays unavoidable. Befides this the whole of the 
cargoes while on board or unloading were compleatly at the 
mercy of men wfiofe chief income conCfted in pilferage, and 
who carried this fyftcm to an intolerable pitch. The only 
watch that government had over ihofe goods which paid duties 
was by means of an ofiicer, whofc income probably from go- 
vernment did not cxceeed 50/. per annum, and whom a fmall 
temptation could cafily bring over to wmk at, or participate in 
the theft and fmuggling which were daily carried on. Even 
after t)ie goods (as fugars) were warehoufed, it was feldom the 
hoglheads did not come out from a quarter to half a hundred 
weight lighter than they went in, w^hich^ the warehoufe- 
keepers aferibed to the lampling and draining of the calks. 
As but few of the heavy Ihips could come to the quay to un- 
load, the goods were put into lighters, where thty were at • 
the mercy of the lightermen and their fervants ; and this was 
another caufci and . Ifordcd ample opportunity for fmuggling. 
By all thefe meaps the proprietors of the goods, who, in the 
cafe of Wcft-Ind^ produce^ were abroad and obliged to leave 
the care of tb^Acrops to, their agents here, were robbed of 
their propert^ pvemment was defrauded of revenue, and 
thus, the Jioad oQtaxes laid heavier upon the quantity which 
remfluned to taxM^d fropf tLs caufe the goods went dearer 
into»i{iarket. ^ , 

After frequent feicetings of the merchants upon the ^bove 
fubje£]:i apptication was made td parliament refpe^ing it, and 
ft cot(upit|M appointed by the Houfe to .examine into the beft 
grievances complained of- This com- 
|i|^^E^pv|t^1rQcu$ived»i ample \e\idence of thoneceflity of 
*cre^jjp[ccommodation to the port; proceeded to examine the 
iKKrent plans laid before them, and repotted to the Houfe 
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upon their opinion of the metiU of esuh. Mr. Pitt^ ^en 
prime minifter, paid particular attention to the fubjed, went 
' down and infpeded the grounds which Drcrc propofed as the 
lituations for the Docks, that he might make himfelf maftcr of 
^ the fubjeft, and make up his opinions ^by ocular demonitra- 
*tion of the aflertious which were made by the favourers of the 
different plans. 

The principal Wcft-Irtdia merchants at laft refohred to bring 
in a bill for making Docks in the lile of Dogs, for the accom* 
modation of the Weft-India trade alone, while a ^11 was by 
another body of merchants brought in for making Docks in 
Wapping, for the relief of the general trade of the ‘port. 

The Weft-India Dock bill, which includes the canal in the 
Ifle of Dogs, was pafTed into an a£t in thc^feffion pf 1799, and 
the Wapping or London Dock bill in i8oo. 

West-India Docks. The fund for executing thefe works 
was raifed by the fubfcri{)tion of private individuals. The pro- 
prietors are repaid an intereft not to exceed ten per cent, by a 
rate or charge upon all the (hipping, and merchandize entering 
the dock, and the trade of the company has hitherto enabled 
them to pay that dividend. By the aft, all Weft-India J>rc>- 
duce coming to the port of London muft be unloaded in thete 
docks. Ihe prtfent capital of the company is 1,100,000/. 
The plan comprehends two docks, one for unloading the Mps 
arrived from the Weft-Indies, containing thirty acres, and Ca- 
pable of accommodating 300 Weft-Indiamen, and the other 
for loading outward-bound (hips, containing twenty-four acres, 
and capable of containing upwards of 200 V^^eft-Indiamen. 
The former was begun February 3d, 1800, and opened the 
ayth of Augull, 1802, being only two years and a half, and 
it is furrounded by extenfive ranges of warchoufes, capable of 
accommodating the whole of the Weft-India trade, in which 
warchoufes the goods arc lodged until the is paid. The 
dock of twenty-four acres was completed andlbencd in 1805. 

The depth of water in the dock is twentyltlrafe feet, and its 
bottom five feet under low water in the riveii^The bufinefs of 
the company is conduced by twe>^|^-one d«fl:ors, of whom 
thirteen are chofen from among the^tfCwetors, and the to- 
maining eight arc members of and appointe^y the corporation 
of the ijfty of l^ndon. \ 

The(§ d<)cks arc formed actofs the narroweft part of the Iflc 
of Dogs^ w^ich is formed by a circuitous courfc die river taketf, 
leaving this 'almoft a peniiifulflj fo that die docks coiimunicatc 
with the river at both cxtrejEiriues of the ifland. ^ The foil 
befldes very favourable for the purpofc' of making d^ks, for 
the whole of this ground bud been gained by cmbAiking from 

Hh4 ^ the 
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the riveri and the^marfb) before it was begun to be cut> was 
from fix to feven feet under the level of high water> fo that the 
{round which was cut out from the docks was all wanted for^'. 
'faking up the quays. 

^ Hhe Canah to the fouthward of the WeftJndia docks is ip- ^ 
tended to enable (hips to avoid the ^circuitous navigation of the 
Ifie of Dog8» fcw /Which a diilance of feveral miles will be faved. 
The expence or making it is paid from the confolidated fund of 
the nation, and will be repaM by a fmall tax. upon all (hipping 
coming to the port: i80|OOo/. have already been granted for 
making Jt.':' The management of it is committed to a com- 
mittee of the .corporation of the city of London. ‘ 

The Londok Docks. The fund by which they were exe- 
cuted was raifed iq, the fame way as that of the Wefl-India 
docks, and its proprietors, will be repaid in the fame manner. 
The firft ftonc of the works was laid June 26th, 1802, and 
the dock of twenty acres was opened January 31,' 1805. 
Another large dock of fourteen acres is propofed to be made in 
Shadwell to communicate with that a]re.idy finiilied. Extcn- 
five warehoufes arc completed upon the north quay of the dock, 
and alfo a large tobacco warehoufe. The immenfe number of 
Jioufes which have been taken down for the purpofe of making 
this dock have much increafed the expence of. the execution^ 
The capital of the ' company at prefent is 2,200, ooo/.» The 
great ^ade of the company comes in the general traffic of the 
port; the tobacco warehoufe alone covers fodr acres of ground, 
and government pay the company i;,6po/. annually as rent 
for It. The bufinefs is conduced by twenty-four direflors 
chbfen from among the proprietors, togetlier with the lord«* 
mayor of the city of London for the time being. 

East-Indu Docks. In the year 1803, the, principal proi- 
prietors of Eaft-India' (hipping feeing the falutary e(Fe£ls de^ 
rivcjd from the Weft-India docks, came to a refolutipn of fol- 
lowing the examf^ by having docks made for the accommor 
d^ltion of Eafbgnqia (hipping, and for the fecurity of the goods 
brought' home hem, whiph the (late of the river and the 
abufes praAifed . rendcjpsd lagbly neceiTary. Having carried 
a bill through th^ , or Jthefe purpofes, and opened K.fubr 
feription to the : bunt of 30Q,ppo/.; and the diredors who were 
;q>pointe 4 made ^urchaie of ffie Brunfwiek dock at Blackwall, 
with a vii^bf convertinjg itintQ a dopk for loading the outward- 
jbopKd (hipping. The dock which repeiyed its name in honour 
i^th^fbfeiitraceormonarchsp was begun and executed by 
ytxvfi tfpni his priyiate fortune^ an 4 affords an ample 
l^f of his entei^rizing public fpiritr Jn addition to this the 
Sa^rl^dia^l^ C9inpa|r g )ar||e dpc]( of. cighteep 
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acres, for the purpofe of unloading the hom|cward-boTOd Ihipt 
with a compiodious bafon and embrafures to it. This great dode 
'was begun in the end of 1803, and the whole of thewot^ 
were completed in 1806. All Eaft-India produce coining to* 
^this port muft be unloaded in thefe docks. The buGnefs is con« 
du£led by thirteen dire6iors of the Ealt-lndia compyiy. 

Commercial Road. For the purpofe of opening, an eafy 
communication between the city of Londod and the difierent 
docks, a very commodious road, called the Commercial Road^ 
has been made from a fund raifed in the fame way as tbofe of 
the different docks. The road is feventy feet wide, and ia 
the centre of it is a ftrong pavement of twenty feet in width* 
The management is committed to thirteen' truftees, who are 
empowered to raife a fum of 120,060/. foj making and paving 
it. The diftance from the Royal Exchange in Londpn to^ the 
Well-India dock gate is three miles, and to the £aft*Indta dock 
gate three miles and a half. 

In the digging of the Eaft and Weft-IndiA docks, a very 
thick ftratum of decayed vegetables or peat was found fpread 
over the foil, about fix feet under the furface, in which nutSf 
leaves, branches of trees, &c. of different fpccies were found 
almoil in an entire (late. In the Eaft-India docks a very Gnc 
elephant's tooth was picked up near the bottom, of the dock; 
and in the Weft-India docks a very large deer's horn nearly at 
the fame depth. 

To the furprize of thinking men, all thefe great undertakings 
were begun and carried on during a long and expenfive war; 
they difplay to great advantage the fpirit and enterprize of the 
merchants of this nation. 

Places of Worsh/p. ^fhe following enumeration of places 
ofworftiip ill the metropolis is made by Mr. Colquhoun, in his 
Treatifc on the Police. 


Of the Established 
Religion - - 


120 

Liao 

514^ 


Cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Paul, ^ \ 

Abbey churcH^of St. Peter, 
Weftminl^. 

Parifh chujfftes. 

Ch^ls'^qd chapels of cafe. 


s'^ufil ( 

\ 


^Icbting-Housf .9 for 7 
PiSgRMTRKS - - - 5 




ISO ; 


|•Co^Gft^ng of chapels for Me* 
thodifts, Nonconformills, 
Prelbyterians, Ibdepend'- 
I Anabaptifts, (^ak« 

\ ers, and Englifh Roman 
' L Ca^^oiics. \ 

\uA?y^ 
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' r'Confifting of chapels for 

; , French, German, Dutcb^^ 

^ JOhapeLS and Mbetincs- 1 Swcdifli, Danifli, and Hcl- 

* Houses POR Foreign- > 30^ vctic Proteftants, for Fo- 
yers - - - 3 reign Roman Catholic^,aFnd' 

thofe of the ' RulBan or 
' ' ^ L Greek church. 

Stnacogues - 6 For the Jewifh religion. 

Total about . 428 Places of public worfliip. 

Public Edifices. As it Is not intended in this place to 
return to the fubje6l of religion, already treated at much length 
in a preceding voirme, the^ Cathedral and Abbey will be de- 
fcribed as part of a number of public buildings, which are to 
be noticed in the metropolis. - 

St. Paul's. The defcription of this beautiful and celebrated 
cathedral is taken chiefly from Pennant, with feme additions 
from the minute and laborious work of Mr. Malcolm, to which 
the reader is referred for much curious information. “ The beft 
authority," Mr. Penhant lay^s, for the origin of this church, 
is its great reflorer, Sir Chriftopher Wren. His opinion, that 
there had been a church upon this fpot, built by the Chrillians 
in the tinte of the Romans, .was confirmed : when he fcarched 
for the foundations for his own defign, he met with thofe of 
the original Pr^yterium, or femicircular chancel of the old 
church. They confifted only of Kentifti rubble-ftone, artfully 
worked and confolidated with exceeding hard mortar, in the 
Roman manner, much excelling the fuper-(lru£turc. He ex- 
plodes the notion of there having been here a temple of Diana, 
and the difeovery of the horns of animals ufed in the facrifices 
to that goddefs, on which the opinion had been founded, no 
fuch having b^ difeovered in all his fearches. In digging 
the foundatioir for the rebuilding St. Paul's was found a vait 
cemetery firli lay the S^xous in graves lined with chalk fiones, 
or in coffins of^llowed ftones j beneath them had been the 
bodies' of the * Brings plac^ in rows. Abundance of ivory and 
boxen pins, aboutjRx in&cs Jong, marked their place. Thefe 
were fuppofed toAaye faftened the (hrbuds in which the bodies 
were swapped;.' Inriicfe perifliing, left tlic'pins entire. In the 
fame Mw, but deeper, were ftcmin urns intermixed, lamps, 
lacjqi^atories, fragments of facrifictal veflels were alfo dif- 
eovered in digging towards th^ titorth-ea (I corner; and in 167;, 
not far from the eaft corner, at a confiderable deptli, beneath 
.fomc fiintv pavemenr, were found numbers of veflels of earthen 
ware, and^of glafs, of mpft cxquiiite colour$ and beauty, fome 
^ inferibed 
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infcribed with , the nanies of deities^ heroes^ of men of ranlt^ 
Others ornamented with varietj^ of fig^nres In ba^-relief, of ani- 
mals and of rofe trees. Tefferula of jalpcr,' porphyry^- or marble^ 
fuch as form ihk pavement we fo often feej w^re alfo difeovered. 
*^lfo glafs beads and rih^, large pihs of ivory and bone} tqlks 
of boars and horns of deer fawn through. Alfo coins of dif- 
ferent emperors, among them foOie of ConftantSnci which .at 
once deftroys the conjedture* of Mr. Maitland, who fuppoies 
that this'colleflion were ilung together at the facking of London 
by oUr injured Boadicea.^ r 

The firft church is fuppofed to have been deftroyed in the 
DiocleQan perfccution, ahd to have been rebuilt in the reign of 
Condantine. This was again demoliflied by the pagan Saxonsj 
and reftored in 603, by Sebert, a petty pitrice,. ruling in thefc 
parts under Etht Ibert, king of Kent, the firft Chridian monarch 
of the Saxon race, who, at the indance, of St.. Auguftine, ap- 
pointed Melitus the fird bilbop of London. Erkenwald, the 
ion of kingOffa, fourth in fucceffion from Melitus, ornamented 
his cathedral very highly, and improved the revenues with his 
own patrimony. He was mod defervedly canonized for the 
very litter in which he was carried in his lad illneft, continued 
many centuries to.cure fevers by the touch; and the very chip^ 
carried to the fick redored them to health. 

When the city of London was deftroyed by fire in io8d} 
this, church was burnt ; the bilhop Mauritius began to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundations, which remained till its fecond 
dcftru£lion from the fame caufe, in the feventeenth century. 
Notwithdanding Mauritius lived twenty years after he had 
begun this pious work, and bifhop Beaumes or Belmeis, en- 
joyed the fee twenty more, yet fuch was the grandeur of the 
defign, that it remained unfiiiiflieil. r The firft had the ruins of 
the Palatine tower beftowed on him, as materials for the build- 
ing; and* Henry I. beftowed bn the fame prl'^atc part bf the 
ditch belonging to the To#^r, which, withpur^afes made by 
himfelf, enabled him' fo inclofe the whole with a wall. The 
fame monarch befides, that every fh^ which brought 

done for the church, (hou)d\be ^cft>i|xtea toll; he gave 
him alfo all the great fifti taken in hi^preemfts, except {ht 
tongues ; and laiiiy, he fecured to him and Ws fuccefibr the 
delicious tythes of all his venifonrin the 'County pf Eflei. 

The fteeple was finiftied in laai. The noble fubterraPeoua' 
church of St.Faith^ Ecclejta SanB^Fidif in cryptis^ wa8^<b^gun 
in 1257. It. was fupporced three foWs of mafly clufteredj 
pillars, with ribs divergiiij^ from them to foppoft the folemit 
roof. This was the pafifli phufeb. This undoijxroft, as 
buildings of this fort were Called, had in it ievef^ cl^unteries 
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and mnnumcnts. It extended^* fays Dugdalc, p. i rpi under 
pan of the choir, and the ftrudureeaftward^ancTwas fupported 
Ijf three rows of large and maify pillars : a print of it attends 
*fftc defcription given by our great antiquary. No part is now 
left, or of any other ancient crypt. A vaft vaulti fupported by 
pillarsj runs under the whole of St. Paurs, the work of its ce- 
Jebrated archite£l. Sir Qiriftopher is interred in an obfeure 
comer, beneath an ordinary flag, and on the wall above is the 
following infeription written by his fon; 

, Subtus Conditur, ‘ . 

Hujus eccleflx et urbis conditor, 
Christopherus Wren, 

Qui vixit annos ultra< nonaginta, 

J'fpn fibi fed borio publicp. ^ ^ 

Le£lor> fi monuenentum requiri^, 

ClRCUMSPICK. 

It is to be lamented, that this beaut if u! (bought fliould be 
flung away in the mo(l darkfome nook of the whole fabrick. 
Henry Lacie, earl of Lincoln, who died in 1313, made what 
called the new work, at the call end of the church, in 
which was the chapel of our lady, and that of St. Dunilan. In 
the laft was the tomb of that great earh 

Tke chapter houfe was adjoining to the fouth tranfept, was 
circular, and fupported by four central pillars, and of more 
elegant Gothic than the reft of the building. This projeded 
into a mod beautiful cloifter two ftories high. ,On the walls 
of a cloifter on the north fide of St. PauFs, called Pardon- 
church^haugh, was painted the Machahre, or dance of death, 
a common fubje£l on the walls of cloifters or religious places. 
This was a (ingle piece, a long train of all orders of men, 
from the pope to the lowed of human beings^ each figure 
has its partner. Death; the meagre fpeflre which leads the 
dance, (haking^is remembring hour glafs. Our .old poet 
Lydgate, who^ouriflied in the year 1430, tranflated a poem 
pn the fubjeff; from, the French verfes which attended a paint-* 
ing of the famS^/^iDd, about St. Iiinocent^s cloifter at Paris. 
The original vems'were <snade by Machaber, a German, in 
hts owa language TKis fbews the antiquity of the fubjeft, 
and the origin oi^the hint. from which Holbein executed his 
famous paintingpt Ba&l. 

This cloifter, the dance, and innumerable fine monuments,' 
(for here were crowded by fat the mod fuperb)* fell vi£l;ims to 
the facriVege of the proteflor. Somerfet, who demolifbed the 
vihole, and carried the materials to bis palace then erefting in 
;,^eStrand. ‘ ^ 

, jfarth^'to the weft, a^pining to thisv (buth fide, was the 

patifti 
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parlfh church of Stl Gregory. Over it was One of the towers 
which ornamented the wedem front. It vras called the Lol- 
' lards Tower, and was the biihop’s prifoii for the heterodox^ in 
wliich was committed many a midnight murder. 

- • The ftyle of the antient cathedral Was a mod beautiful gothic s 
over the ead end, w^as a mod elegant circular window 5 altera- 
tions were made in the ehds of the two tranfepts ; fo that their 
form is not delivered down to us in the antient plans; from 
the central tower lofc a lofty and mod graceful fpire. 

The . dimenfions of this noble temple, as taken in 1309, 
were thefe : the, length fix hundred and ninety feet; the breadth 
a hundred and twenty ; the height of the roof of the wed 
part, from the floor, 'one hundred and two; of the ead part, 
a hundred and eighty eight; of the towe^, two hun4^ed and 
fixty ; of the fpire, which was made of wood covered with 
lead, two hundred and feventy-four. The whole fpacc the 
church occupied was three acres and a half, one rood and a 
half, and fix perches. 

JTlie holinefs of this place did not prevent thieves and profli- 
gates of all denominations lurking within the preciluds, and 
committing, under favour of the nighr, murders and every fort 
of crime. Edward I. gav'c the dean and canons permillion to 
clofe the whole within a wall ; and to have gates to be (hut every 
night, to exclude all diforderly people. Within thefe walls, dtt 
the north-well fide was the palace, the winter rcfidence of the 
bifhops of London. It was a building of Vail extent, and fre-7 
queiitly lodged our kings on different occafions. 

Before this cathedral was the famous Paurs .Crofs, a pulpit 
formed of wood, mounted upon Heps of (tones, and covered 
with lead, in which the molt eminent divines were appointed 
to preach every Sunday in the forenoon./ To this plaCe, the 
court, the mayor and aldermen, and principal citizens^p ufed to 
Tcfort. The grcatcft part of the congregation fat in the open 
air : the king and his train had covered galhries ; and the 
better fort of people, as appears from the ola prints, 'were 
alfo protefted from the injury of the weather; but the far 
greater pare flood expofed in the lopen air : for which reafon 
the preacher went, in very bid weam^r, to a place called die 
Shrowds : a covered fpace on the fide of th^church, to pro^ 
teO. the .congregation in inclement feafons. ^nfiderable con- 
tributions were raifed among dfe nobility and citizens, to fup- 
poft fuch preachers as werer (sis was oiteti the cafe) ^called to 
town from either of the uninqrfities. In particular,' the lord 
mayor and aldermen prdered that every preacher who came 
from a diflance, (hould be freely, accommodated^. during five 
days, with fweet and convenient lodgings, firC|- canc\, and all 
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xieceflaries. And notice was given by the biftop of London, 
to the preacher appointed by him, of the place he was to re- 
pair to. The origin of the ciiftom of preaching at crofles, was ' 
* probably accidental. The faiifliity of this fpecies of pillar often 
caufed a great refort of people, to. pay tlieir devotion to the- 
great objeft of their ereftion. A preacheri feeing a large 
concourfe, might be feized by.a Hidden impulfe, afeend the (teps, 
and deliver out his pious advice from a ftation fo fit to infpire 
attention, and conveniently formed for the pijrpofe. The ex- 
ample might be. followed till the pra£iice. became efiablifhed 
by cuftom. , It certainly at firft was a common crofs, and 
coeval with the church. When it was firft coveted, and con- 
verted into a puIpit-crof;5, we are not informed. ..It was ufed 
not .only for the inf^uflion of mankind^,; by the dof^rine of the 
prcachef, but for every * purpofe political or pcclefiaftical s for 
giving force to oaths, for promulging of laws, or rather the 
royal pleafure : for the emiflion of papal bulls, for anathemati- 
zing finners, for benedi£tiotis, for expofing of penitents under 
cenfure of the church, for recantations, for the private ends^^of 
the ambitious, and for the defaming of thofe who had incu;'- 
red the difpleafure of crowned heads. The reign of Elizabeth 
was wifely uihered in by the appointment of good and able 
men to preach from this crofs the do£lrine of the reformation, 
and reje£tion of the papal power ; in which politics were na- 
turally intermixed. This began April the pth i$59, with Dr. 
Bill the queen’s almoner ; he was followed by Grindal, , Horn, 
Jtwel, Sandys, and many others, who loon afterwards enjoyed 
the higheft dignities in our church. 

In 1561, the noble fpire was totally burnt by lightning ; as 
others fay by the carelefsnefs of a workman, who made a con- 
feffion of it on Kis death bed. After this it never was reftored. 
In fa£b, it appears, that at this period the Cathedral Was dif^ 
graced by the groffeft ^regularities, and disfigured by .fliameful 
encroachments. The beU-ringers permitted perfons to afeend 
into the tower for money, where they amufed themfelves by 
hallooing, and throwing dowti^ fmati ftones upon thofe who 
fauhtcred beneatlu Drunkards^ aiidy,idlers were indulged in 
laying and fleeping iipoffthe lynches at the choir door. Tlie 
chorifters fpent thfeir time in talking, and hunting after fpur<^ 
money, which an exa^ion .from perfons who entered a 
cathedral bootea and fpurred*' TShe gentlemen of the dioir. 
were peremptory in their deiri&nd^ and threatened imprifon- 
ment in^he chpir for a nigh^tocall who ref ufed them money. 
Porters, butchers, a»d wat^r-bearers, were fuffered (efpccially 
in time of fervicc)^to fcanry aiid recatry whatfo^ver they would. 
The witrd/W$’ were in general broken., Part of the vauks under 
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tlie church were occupied by tradefmen, fonic were concerted 
into wine cellars. More than twei^ty houfes, had a fide formed 
• by the church, whofe windows were darkened, and walls 
fmoked in confequence^ At the (anae time the foundations' 
injured by houfes of o$ce' cut through them j ovens and 
tlofets were dug in the walls for the accommodation of thefc 
. habitations, and fomc parts of the church were converted into 
warehoufes and workfliops. 

In confcqucncc of refojutions taken in 1620, by James I., to 
repair the cathedral, the celebrated Inigo Jones was appointed 
to the work. But it was not attempted till 1(^33, when Laud 
laid the firlt (lone, and Inigo the fourth. That great architdfl: 
began, by giving at the well end a> portico of the Corinthian 
order to this antient Gothic pile i and to ^e ends of •the’ two 
tranfepts Gothic fronts. The gitat fire made way for the rc- 
ftoring of this magnificent pile by fir Chriftopher Wren, fur- 
veyor-gcneral of his majefty’s works, an archite£l worthy of 
fo great a defign. Sir Chriftopher made a model in wood of 
his lirft conception for re-building this church in the Roman 
ftyle. He had in it an eye to the lofs of the pulpit-crofs, and 
had fupplied its place by a magnificent auditory within, for the 
reception of a large congregation. This was approved by men 
of excellent judgment, but laid afide under the notion it bacL 
not fufBciently a tcmple-likc form. A focond was made, fe- 
le£ted out of various iketches he hAd drawn % on defign 
fir Chriftopher fet a high value:, but this alfo was. rejedlcd. 
The third, which produced the prefent noble pile, was dp- 
proved and executed. A lingular accident happened at the 
beginning : while the great archlte£l was fetting out the dlmen*^ 
fions of the dome, he ordered a common laboui'er to bring him 
a flat ftone, to he laid as a direiiion to the mafons ; he brought 
a fragment of a gra\^e-ftone, on-which was the word REsuijiGiM. 
This was^not loft on fir Chriftopher, he caught the idea of the ' 
Phoenix, which he placed on the footh portico, with tliat word 
cut beneath. The firft-ftone wasjatd oi> June at, 1675, 
the building was completed by him in 1710; but the whole 
decorations were not finilhed iiU Itw'as a moft Angular 

circumftancc, that, notwitlift^n4*«g wa^ 35 years in build- 
ing, it was begun and fini(hcd4>y orie archite£l, and tinder one 
prelate, Henry COmpton^ bifhoj^^ Xondon. .\t- is alfo faid, 
that the fame ftone-m^on (whofe' lia^c ^as Strong) faw the 
laying of the firft .and the laft ftone.> The church of St.Peter*8 
was, 135 years in building, in ,Teigxw of 19 popes,' and 
went through the h^nds of archttc^ls. 

The tjomparifon* between" the churches of St. Peter ^ Ronie, 
and Sc. Pauls in Ix>ndoni t8**idmdffe'4i»cvitablc4-fiiu:e^i8.;ac^ 
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knowleclged tliat Hr Chriftopher Wren derived Ins ideas from 
the Catholic cathedral, although- he has not fenrilely followed, 
. but fometimes excelled, and fometimei fallen ihort of his model. 
It is not intended to difcufs the particular merits and dcfc£ts of 
each building, but a general comparative view may -be gained 
from the following table : 

S St. PaulV. 

Length, of the church and porch . - 7^9 feet 500 feet. 

Length of the crofs - - 510 a5o. 

Breadth, of the front* with the turrets 364 180 

Breadth of the fame^ without the 

turrets - - - 318 lio 

Breadth of the church and three naves 255 130 

Breadth of the and the wideft 

chapels - - * 364 i8<s 

Length of the porch within - 218 50 

Breadth of the fame within - - 40 20 

Length of the plates at the upper (leps 29 1 .100 

Breadth of the nave at the door ^ 67 40 

Breadth of the nave at the third pillar 

and tribuna - - • - 73 40 

Breadth of the (ide iiles - *29 17 

Diftance between the pillai^ of the 

nave - - -44 ^ S ^ 

. Breadth of the fame double pillars at 
St. Peter's - - - 29 

Single pillars at St. Paul’s , la 

Two right fides of the great pilafters 

of the cupola - * - “ ^5 3S 

Diftance between the fame pilafters 72 40 

Outward diameter of the cupola - 189 145 

. Inward diameter - - - 138 io8 

From the door within to the cupola 313 JSfO . 

From the cupola ' to the end of the 

tribuna' ’ - - ' - 167 '' .170 . 

Breadth of each of the turrets 77. • 35 

The outward diameter of the taqtem vtf ti 

HiejigM.' 

From the muad without to.t^top of 

thecrofa/ - t 437 340 

T^ turrets ago . 

j^ the top of the httheft ftmitRatues 17J . 135 

pillars ol 'the Omndiisn, 

’‘•'7'?' order ' • r • 74 ■ 33 

Breadth of the faiae • • 9 4 

Thdip^ei and ped^alt - 19 13 

Their 
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^ , St.Petti'i. StiflulV 

Their capitals . « » lofeet 5 feet* 

The ardbitrare» firiezet arid comice * tp lo 
The GimpoAte pillars at St.Fattl’S) anil 
Tufcan at St. Peter’s • • iif ‘ 

• * The omamentsof the famei above and 

* below - - « * 14 l 5 

The triangle of the meZzo-relievo* with 

its comice • <• • ii 18 

Width - * * 9* 74 

The bafe of the cupola to the pedeftals 
of the pillars > * 3d 38 

The pillars of the cupola > * 32 ■ s8 

Their bafes and pedeftals * • 4 5 

Their capitals) architrave) friezC) and 
cornice • - • . I2 tt 

From the comice to the outward Hope 
of the cupola - if 40 

The lantern) from the cupola to the 
ball • - « « tJ3 

Diameter of the ball . . tf 

The crofS) with its ornaments below 14 ^ 

Statues on the front) with their pe* 
deftals - - * ' - aj 15 

The outward flope of the cupola - 89 50 

The cupola and lantern) from the front 

cornice to the top of the crofs - 280 940 

Height of the front niches • 20 14 

Width - - - . p jj 

The Arft front windows • - 20 33 

Width - - - 10 7 

It is to be mentioned with regret, that the great ardiitcQ) to 
whom our capital was fo highly indebted, was, in 17x8, dif* 
tnifled from his employ (which he had for the fpace of fifty 
years moft honourably difcharged) in favour of Abr. fienfbn, 
whofe demerits became foon fo apparent, as to occalion tdmofli 
his immediate removal. Sir Cbriftopher furvived this ihameful 
infult five years : and died in his 91ft year, on February aytb, 
* 7 * 3 * . . 

Avoiding the minutenefs of a particular defcripdoa of riiC 
whole interior of this noble jcdifice, it may be interei^at to 
notice thofe parts which are genen^y denominated its cu^ddfincs* 
and which inquifitive viAtors p^ for. feeing. ^ • 

St. Paul’s is open for divine urvice three rimes ctery diqr in 
the year t at fix o’clock in the momii^ in fiunmer,. and feven 
in the winter; a quarter before ten o’clock in tfaiMxiwiioont 
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and a quarter after three oVlock in the afternoon. At jail other 
limes the doors are fliut, and no.perfons admitted hut fuch as 
are willing to pay for feeing the church and its curiofities. 
► Strangers will find admilta^lCv^ by knocking at the door of the 
northern poitito. A perfon is ready within to p»tfs the vliitor 
to the flair-cafc leading to the curiofities. lor which he (L-- 
mands four-pence. For thib fiiil coft, the vifilor pules to 
the two galleiies on the oulfidc of the church, the fiift being 
on the top of the colonnade, and the highcil .tt the foot Crf the 
lantern,^ Many perfons pay no more than diis lird charge 
(four-pence), and amufe themlelves by the profpcfl: from cith^-r, 
or both of the galleries. For each of the other cuiioliiies 
there is a ilpaiate charge,* ^nd the vifitor nvay fee or pafs 
by width of them lie picafes. llie body^of the chuich may be 
fecn for tw^o-penef. • 

The Library is the firft pEjeft to' be feen in the afeent; the 
charge for which is two-pcncc. It is a hAiidfomc room, about 
fifty feet by forty, having fliclvcs of books to the top, vi ith a 
gallery running along the fidcs. The floor is of oak, confiding 
of 2376 fmall fquarc pieces, and is not only curious for its 
being inlaid without a iniil or peg to fa Ren the parts, but is 
extremely neat in the w'orkmanllnp, and very beautiful in its 
appearance. The colkclion of books is neither large nor very 
valuable. The principal things pointed out to a flr.inger, arc 
feverai beautifully carved done pillais; foii'C Latin iranii- 
fcrlpts, beautifully written by Monks Boo yc..rs t’go j and an 
Englifh manufciipt illumirated, containing rules for the go- 
vernment of a convent, v/ritten in old Englifli abou? 700 ycc.rs 
fince; but this and the other', are in very fine. pi rvation. 
The portrait of Dr. Henry Compton, \vl o filled the 11 during 
the whole time of building the cathedral, and who hv d up 
this library nt his own cxpcncc, and gave it to the church, is 
placed over the firc-pLice, and has not only fome merit in the 
painting, but fills the mind wdth j leafiirc from the above cir- 
cumftancce. The nn’nor canons and other ecclcfiaftir.il of- 
ficers of the catlicdia), ha\e accefs to ihcfe books, and may 
borrow any of them under ccru n vcftriflions. ' 

« Tihf Models foimed by fnr Chri ft npher Wren's order, fu i-i 
his firft defign for this cathedral, is that which 110 m.in of i'.c 
‘ will beheld without indelci^ibdble emotions, bolh for its * un 
exquifite beadty, and for ^s/feeing the favourite dcCgn he 
* great arelutedt. A conimon nfiftake, that ought to be juti* 
cularl} pointed o^t, tbat^ir Chriftopher Wren toc.^ is 
from St.’ Peter’s at Rome. The plan was the invention 
r>^o£ ms own genius, working with the noble produftiens pf other 
{real inhis-eyci but afing thefe only as part of his ma- 
^ ^ - terials. 
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terials, and confiding^ in h« o^n creative mitld for the ei^d* 
he was ambitious to produce- The inodel is of one ftory otdy, 
•and much more Cmpje in all other refpe^is^than the cathedral. 
For that elegance which refults from the' difficult union oi fim-* 
.pjicity and variety it is moft' confpiciious. ' The wonderful 
^owcT of the architeft is difeovered by the joint contemplation 
of this model, and of the church j tne hotter, departing as it 
docs from the purity of his firft' conception, to meet the vulgar 
notions of fupcrftition, yet prefenting a mafter-picce of the art 
of another kind. Still it is „great)y to be lamented that this 
model was not^ preferred to that from which the church was 
built. Here is alfo a model of an altar-pfece taken from St* 
Peter’s at Rome,* which the architect intended for* this ca- 
thedral, had his ^wh. plan been followed. The charge for 
feeing thefe models is two-p -nee. ‘ * 

Tie Ckck-nvork and Great BellsLXQXo bc feen for two-pence^ 
the former is curious, both for the magnitude of its wheels 
and Other parts, and the very great accuracy and finenefs of its 
workmanfliip. The length of its pendulum is fourteen feet, 
and the weight at the extremity one cwt. 

the Great Bill in the foutheni tower weighs ii,47olbsI 
The* hammer of the clock ftrikes tlic hours on this bell, which 
may be heard at a great dlllance, and is uncommonly fine in 
its tone. The Great Bell is never toiled but on the death o£ 
the king, queen, or fome of the royal family, or for the bifliop 
of London, or for the dean of St- Paul’s ; and when tolled, the 
clapper is moved and nor the bell.’ 

The Whlfpering Gallery is a very great curio fity. It is 140 
yards in circumference. A ftonc feat ruj^s round the gallery 
along the foot of the wall. On the. fide dired y oppofite the 
door by which the vilitor enters, feveial yards of the feat is ^ 
covered with matting, on winch the vifitor being feated, the man^ 
who' Ihevys the gallery, wnifpcrs with his mouth clofe to the 
wall, near the door, at the diHiance.of 140 ftet from the vifitor, 
who hears his words in a loud voice, fcemingly at his ear. The 
mere fluitting of the door produces a found to thofe on the 
oppofite feat like violent claps of thunder. The eflFed: is not fd 
perfed.if the vifitor fits down halfway between the door and ^ 
the matted feats, and ftill lefs fo if he ftand neat the man who 
fpeaks, but on the other fide of the door. . ' 

The marble pavement of the church is extremely beautiful 
feen from this gallery. Tlie painting on the inner fide of the 
dome (by Sir James Thonihill), is viewed with moft advantage 
here. .The fubjedls are the principal paffages in St. Paul’s life, 
treated in eight compiirttfibnts : i> His. ConverfionJ a. Punifli- 
ing Ely^as the Sgtcc^r with Bfmdneft, 3*^ Cgrin^tlie poor 
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Cripple at Lyflra, and the ivorihip paid him hy the Priefts of 
Ju{»tter as a god. 4. Coiiverfioii of the Jailor. ^ 5. Preaching 
at Ephefus. 6. The burning of the Magic bbolks in confer ' 
*qiience of the miracles he wrought there. 7. Trial before 
Agrippa. 8. His Shipwreck on the iflaiid of Melita 
with the miracle of the Viper. 

Thcfc paintings arc now going to decay. 

An iron bnllullradc, running round the inner circle of the 
gallery, fercens the wall from the floor of the gallery to the 
painted pilaflers from the view of a fpe£iator below, but that 
part of ihe wall is feen in the gallery, and is not only unor- 
namented, but in a very dirty and unfecmly condition. The 
Whifpering Gallery is (hewn for two-pence 

The Bali is to be f«en for one (hilling and fixpence for eacli per- 
fon ; and one (IiiJling more is paid to the guides fo that if only 
one perfon nfeends to the ball, it is at the expence of two (hil- 
lings and fixpence ; if more than one, the guide having only a 
(hilling, the expence to each is leflened in proportion to the 
number. The afeent to the ball is attended with fome difficulty^ 
and is encountered by few ; yet both the ball and paflage to it 
well deferve the labour. The diameter of the interior of the 
ball is fix feet two inches, and it will contain twelve perfons. 

The profpeft from every part of the afeent to the top of 
St. Paul’s, wljercver an opening prefents itfelf, is extremely 
curious. Perhaps the efFe£t is molt complete from the gallery 
furrounding the foot of the lantern. The metropolis from tliat 
fpot has a kind of mimic appearance, like the objects in a fan^ 
toccinu The ftreets, the pavements, the carriages, and foot 
pafTengers, have all the appearance of fairy ground and fairy 
objefts. The fpeftacor, contemplating the buttle of the dimi- 
nutive throng below, is removed a little out of the fphere of 
his ufual fympathy with them V and, as if they were emmets, 
afles himfelf involuntarily, << in what are thofe little, conic- 
quential, eager animals engaged.” 

The form of the metropolis and the adjacent country is moft 
perfe£Uy feen from tire gallery at the foot of the lantern, on a 
bright Tummer day., lire afeent to this gallery is by 534 (leps;, 
of which 260 neared the .bottom are extremely eafy; thofe 
above difficult, and in fome parts dark and unplcafiuu. In the 
nfeent to this cilery may be feen the brick cone that fupports 
the S)?ith its bail afhd cfofs;. the outer dome l^ixig 

the outfide of the cotie, and the inn^r dome turned 
on .the xhfide. 'The entire comrivance to produce the cfFc£l 
within the^rhurch and on the outfide, intended by the ar^hitcA» 
Hextrem^ fine and marvellous. From the pavement pf riie 
church ti6 interipr dente appewi oae uiunterrapted depae tothe 
^ upper 
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upper extremity; but it eonCfts in faft of two parts, die lower 
and principal dome having a large circular aperture at its top, 
through which is fccn a ftnall dome, that appears part of the 
great and lower dome, ildmugh entirely, feparated from it ; 
pejng tunied alfo within tho cone, but confidcrably above it. 
The timber work, which ftrengthens at once the outer dome 
and the cone within it, is an obje6): that the ftranger M^ill do 
well to InfpeA. In a word, for the coft of four-pence, as has 
been before obferved, admits Ac vifitor to the highell gallery, 
hours may jbe pafled in the contemplation of many curious and 
plcafing objeAs. 

The interior of St. PauVs has not, till of late, been adorned 
with monuments. Tbofe of the benevolent Howard, and the 
learned Johnfon, were , the earlicft ; fom-^ others have been 
added. Royal proceffions of pious commemoration have been 
ufual to this cathedral j two during the prefent reign have been 
extremely brilliant and interefting, while that wliich was 
formed to efcort to the grave the remains of the Britlih hero. 
Lord V^ifeount Nclfon, was perhaps the moft affecting feene 
of the kind ever exhibited. 

WESTMiNSTER-'AnnEY. Somc account of the cftabliflimcnt 
af this venerable ftrufturc has neceflarily been given in dc- 
(cribing the origin of the civil government of the city which 
derives its name from it. This nobk Ipecim'^n of Gothic 
architecture is faid to have been founded about die year 4 io, 
by Sebert, kinrg of Ae Eaft Saxons, on the ruinr. of the. temple 
of Apollo, flung down, quoth legend, by an earthquake. 
The king dedicated his new church to Sr Tcicr, who defeended 
in perfon with a hoft df heavenly chorifters to lave the biAop 
Mcllitus the trouble of confccration. "Ihe faint defeended on 
the Surrey fide in a ftormy night i but prevailing on Edric, a 
fifterman, to waft him over, performed the ceremony $ and as 
a proof, left behind the chrilm and precious droppings of 
wax candles, wiA which the aftoniAed filhermaii faw tlic 
church illuniinated. He conveyed the faint iafely back i who 
direfted him to inform the bifliop that there was no farther 
need of confccration. He likewife direfted Pldric to fling out 
his nets, who was rewarded with a miraculous draught of 
falmons: the faint alfo promifed to the fiAerman and his foe-? 
ceflbrs, that they Aould never want plenty of falinon, provided 
they prefented every tenth to hi$ church. ThU cuilom was 
obferved till at leaft the year 1383. The fiAerman that day 
had a right to fit at the fame taWc with the priofr ; and Be might 
demaml of the cellarer ale and bread } and Ac ceUarcr again 
might take of the fiA"s tail as much as he coul< 4 .^*‘i^h four 
fingers and his thumb crc£t. 
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TbU ai-^ntrJvcd fable otdy (hews the difficulty or impoffi- 
biKty^oF obtaining from the records of ancient times any certain 
• trdtn M^ith refpe£t to tlie foundation of this church } its frequent 
deibudlion and reAorntion can alone be traced. The prefent 
elegant and magnificent pile wai begun by Henry III., wRgr 
pulled down the Saxon ftrufliuie of Edward the Confellor. In 
^245, be began this great work, in the mode of archite£ture 
which began to take place in his days, but did not carry it on 
farther than four arches weft of the middle tower j and the 
vaulting of this was not finifhed till 1296. He did not live to 
complete his deCgn, which .was carried on by his fucceiTor, but 
it may he faid to have never been ‘finiflied. It was flowly car- 
ried on by fucc^.eding princes, and from the portcullis on the 
roof of the laft arcifts, it appears that Henry VII, or VJII. had 
a concern in the rep-ziirs, that being ihc device of thole mo- 
narchs. It was never iinilhed : the great tower and two 
weftern towers remaining incomplete at the Reformation ; after 
which the two prefent towers arofe : that in the centre is 
wanting. A cafual fire had long before deftroyed the roof ; 
but by the piety of Edward and feveral of the abbots, it was 
reftored to the beauty and fplendour we fo juitly admire. 
Henry performed two a£l:s of pious refpeft to the remains of 
the founders of this abbey, which muft not be omitted. He 
tranflated thofe of Sebert into a tomb of touchftonc, beneath an 
arch made in the wall. Above were paintings, long fnice de- 
faced, done by order of the king, who was ftrongly imbued 
with the love of the aits. But what does that prince the moll 
honour, is the fliiinc which he iaufed to be made in honour of 
tlie Confcllbr, placed in a chapel which bears his name. This 
beautiful Mofaic work the performance of Peter Cavalini, 
inventor of that fpecies of ornament. It is fuppofed that he was 
brought into England by the abbot Ware, who vifited Rome 
in 1256. ‘W’eeVcr exprefsly fays, “ he brought from thence 
certain workmen, and rich porphyry Hones, wliercof he made 
that curious, fmgular, rare pavement before the high altar, 
and with thefe Hones and wor^nen he did alfo frame the 
ihrine of Edward the Confeflbr/’ This beautiful memorial 
conCfts of three rows of arches^ the lower pointed, the upper 
round i and on each fide of the lower is a mod elegant twilled 
pUltf , an or|iamcnt the ^ arti^ feems peculiarly fond of. 
^wlren, or childlfli age, has greatly injured this beautiful 
by picking out the Mo&ic, through the fbameful con- 
Pwance of the attendant vergersf 

Round aiis chapel are twelve others, all built by Henry III. 
They wetfP an after-thought, and formed no part of the ori* 
gina l d^gn. Before this ffirine feem to have been clFered 

the 



the Spolia^ cfimA *The l^otd^ rq^ia viA their ichait 
from Scone were oiFered here % , amd Alphoxifoi third fon to 
Jidwgrd I. who died in his chiWhoodi prcfcntcd the golden 
coronet of our unfortunate prince the }aft Llewelyn. Along* 
•^the freeze of the fereen of the chapel^ ate feurteeii legendary 
^fculptures refpe£ling the Confeflbr* They are fo ru<lely done, " 
that we may conclude that the art at this time was at a very 
low ebb* Tlie firftis the trial of queen Emma. The next the 
birth of Edward. Another is his coronation. The fourth 
tells us how o^T faint was frightened into the abolition of 
Dane-'gelt^ by feeing the devil dance upon the money bags. 
The fifth is the ftory of his winking at the thief who was robi- 
bing his treafnry. The fixth is meant to relate the appearance 
of out Saviour to him. The feVciith how the invafion 

or England was Irultratcd by the drowning of the Danifh 
king. Eighthly, is feen the quarrel between the boys Tofti 
and Harold, predidling their rc{pc<9-ive fates. In the ninth 
fculpture, is the Confeflbr’s vifion of the Seven Sleepers* 
Tenthly, how he meets St. John the Fxangclift in the guife 
of a pilgrim. Eleventhly, how the blind \v\'‘re cured by their 
eyes being wafiicd in his dirty water. Twelfthly, how St* 
John delivers to the pilgrims a ring. In the Thirteenth, they 
deliver the ring to the king, which he had unknowingly given 
to §t. John as an alms, when he met him in the form of t 
pilgrim, 'j'his was attended \iith a meflage from the faint, 
foretelling the death of the king. And the Fourteenth fliews 
the conl»-(jucntial hafle made by him to complete his pious 
foundation. 

The budding in general and the curiofitics in the interior of 
the abbey, (and in fadl: the whole building and its contents, form 
a ferics of curiolities,) are deferibed in various works, and par- 
ticularly with great minutentfs in Mr. MalcoIm^s Londinum 
redivivum, under the following heads; fomc of which demand 
notice here. » 

ift. The choir. 

Abbot Richard Warc\s pavement, the materials of which 
arc lapis lazuli, jafper, porphyry, alabaftcr, Lydian and Ser- 
pentine marbles, and touchftone. It was madt' at the charge 
of the abbot, and is faid to htVc been purchafed by him in 
France. An admirer of the arts muft view it with the deeped 
regret. It was injured no doubt at iftearefonfiation, when the 
high altar was removed ; at its rpftoration by queen Mary ; 
and afterwards almoft demolifted. Tlie particulars relating to it 
are too long to be deferibed here, but the follAving curious 
cxtrafl* will (hew the pains bellowed on it, anl the myllic 
meaning it was intended to convey. The whole pavement 
exhibited various figures, the defign of which was, 
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tiie t\mt the world was to laft ; or the primum mliU^ accorcU 
ii\g to the Ptolemaic fyftemi^ was going abouti a;id wa^ given 
^sn fome verfesj formerly to be read on the pavement^ relating 
to'thofe figures. , 

Si leaor polita prudenter cunda revolvati «. 

Hie finem primi mobiUs inveniet. 

Sepe-trina, canes et equoSf homiriefque fubaddas^ 

Cervos et corvos^ aquilas, immania cete, 

Mundum ; quodque fequens pereuntes triplicat annos* 
Sphsericus archetypum monftrat globus hie microcofmum* 
Chrifti milenoi bis centeno, duodeno 
Cum SexagO) AxbduAis quatuor, anno^ 

Tertius llenrlq^s Rex, Odoricus^ cl Abbas 

Hos qompcgerc porphyreos lapidcs/^ 

Of thefe, and they feem to need it, this explanation is 
given.” Ihc threefold hedge is put for three years, the time 
a dry hedge ufually flood : a dog for three times that fpace, or 
sin^ years, it being taken for the time that creature ufually lives ; 
an horfe in like manner iwenty-fevoi : a man, eighty-one : a 
hart, two hundred and forty-three : a raven feven hundred and 
twenty-nine : an eagle, two thoufand one hundred and eighty- 
feven r a great whale, fix thoufand five hundred and fixty-one : 
the world, nineteen thoufand fix hundred and eighty-three: 
each fucceding figure giving a term of years, imagined to be 
the time of their continuance, three times as much as that before 
it. In the laft four verfes, the time when the work was per- 
formed, and the parties concerned in it are exprefled \ the 
poet feems to have been under fome difficulty to exprefs the 
time. By the reft is meant, the king was at the charge, that 
ftie ftones were purchafed at Rome, that one Odorick was the 
Viafter workman, and that the abbot of Wedminfter, who 
proented the materials, had the care of the work.” 

3. The chapel of Edward the Confeflbr already mentioned, 
in which are Ae tombs of many of our kings, queens, princes, 
and princefles. 

4. The Chantry, which conttdns many curious fculptures 
and reliques of antiquity, and fome excellent models of churches 
which were not all built. 

5. The north tranfep^ where are many monuments to illuf- 
triou8.A4^n, of the mod ron^icuous of which is that 
whic&^mmcmoirates the great Earl of Chatham. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, which is* fimilarly occupied* 

HenrWthe feyenth’s chapel i in the approach to which, 
l^ice b tojle taken of the oratory of Henry V. The afeent 
^ om the almcy to this chapel b formed by twelve fteps* Over 
amoft magm^cent arcb|Of the fyme width as the nave. 

' ' ' ’ * *1 
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Tlie pavement of the t^pei is of black and white marble 
lozengesi in which is a fqiiaie, fomething difierent in the fliape 
of the pieces, containing a plate of perforated brafiu ^ This it ^ 
the only memorial the prefent tojal family have to diftiognifli ’ 
place for their interment, ana only monument to the 
memories of King George and Queen Cirolme > the bte Dukes 
of Cumberland|&c. &c. The beauties of this aftonifhi^ piece 
of architecture are defcribed at too much length to be mfertedi 
here, indeed its magnificence and elegaficc can only be knotris 
by frequent infpcClion, aided by the*perulal of thofe 
who have moft Ictentifically difplayed them. In this chapel is 
performed the ceremo^ of iiiftalling Knights of the Bath. 

€. The chapel of 'w. Nicholas ; 9. That of St Edmond $ 
ond, 10. That of St. Benedict, all which contain the tomb^'of 
illuilrious men. 

IS. The (budi tranf^pti generally termed Foetus Comci/* 
for the well known reafon that it contains the remains, or at lead 
the commemorative moiiumcntb of the mod celebrated Britiih 
bards. 

lij. The chapel of St. Blafe, a bifliop and martyr; the patron 
faint of wool combers. In tins part of the church, amow 
many other monuments, is that to the celebrated David 
Garrick. 

13. The foutli alfle ; 14. TIic nave 5 15. The middle alllc^ 
with 16, its pavement j and 17, the north aide, with 18, its 
pavement, all which arc crowded witli monuments, feme of 
which arc of the higlieft excellence. 

19. The bells, wliidi are fix 111 number, and luve appropiate 
inferiptions. ir 

Quitting the infide of the church, the defeription of the ex-* 
tcrioT follows, beginning with the cloifters, of which the 
pavement, and the fouth and eaft fides with their pavementSf 
;;ire alfo filled with monuments and infcliptions•^ 

^The ancient Chapter Houfe demands partictilar notice. It 
was built in 1250; the entrance is on one fide of the cloider^ 
through a moft rich and magnificent Gothic portal, the mould- 
ings moft equifitely canred : this is dlvitted into two Gothifr 
doqr?* After a defeent of fihreral fteps, is the Chapter Houfe^ 
an o£l;agon, each fide of which had moft fuperb and lofty win- 
dows, now filled up, and ligltted by ieflbr. The Opening 
into this room is as noble as that from the cloifter. TliO ftone 
roof is deftroyed, and one of plank is fubftituted. I'he cep-* 
tral pillar remains, light, fleitoer, and elegant, furrounded hf 
eight othess ; bound by two edmdiftant Jitfintp andSterminated 
in eapit^sof bcanfiful fimplicity.^ By cohieitt of 'abbot, hi 
1377; ^ ipommons ojT Britain firft hel 4 pariia- 
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ments in this place, the crown undeftiking the repairs. Here 
they fat till the year i ^47, when Edward VI. granted the 
chapel ot Sc. Stephen for that purpofe. It is at prefent filled 
with the public refolds, among which is the original Domefday 
book, now above feveu hundred years old : it is in as fine pfe- 
fervatioii as if it was the woik of ycllerday. Beneath the chap- 
ter houfc is a very Angular crypt. The root, which formal the 
floor of the former, is lupported by a fliort round pillar, quite 
b^ow. The top fpreads into mafl y plain ribs, the fupports of 
ropf. The walls are not Itfs than eighteen feet thick, and 
Ibrm^ai moft firm bafe to the fupcrftrudurc. They had been 
pierced’with feveral fmall windows, which are now loft by the 
Taft increafe of earth on the out fide fepe is juftvifibleina 
neighbouring garcjpn. In this part are alfo various monu- 
ments. 

rhe further defeription of the outfide of the Abbey is 
worthy of perufal in the work of Mr. Milcolm, but too long 
to be inferted here. He has alfo added many curious particu- 
lars refpe£ling diftinguiflicfl perfons who belonged to the Abbey, 
and funerals and coronations. 

Not far from the Abbey ftood the Sanfluary, the place of 
refuge abfurdly indulged in old times to criminals of certain 
denominations. The church belonging to it was in form of a 
crofs, and double*, one being built over the other: it was of 
vaft ftrength, and was with much labour dcinolilhed. Within 
its predncls was born Edwaid V.; and here his unhappy 
mother took refuge with her younger fon Richard, to fecurc 
him from his cruel uncle, wlio had already poifeilion of the 
elder brothel. Seduced by the perfuafions of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Thomas Scott, alias Rotherham, archbifliop 
cf York, fhe furrendered the little innocent, who was inftantly 
carried to his brother in the Tower, where they were foon after 
im^olvcd in one common fate. To the weft of the Sanctuary 
flood the Elccmofynary or Almonry, where the alms of the 
Abbey were wont to be diftributed. But it is ftill more re^ 
markable for having been tht fUce where the firft printing 
^ef$ ever known in England vyas erefled. It was in the year 
1474, when William Caxton, probably encouraged by ^ the 
learned Thomas Milling, then abbot, produced the game ami 
of iho chjfe^ the firft jDOok cycr printed in thefc kingdoms. 
Theig^ a ffigftt difference ubw^ the place in which 1): vras 
prii^d, but all agree that it was within the precinflrs of this 
M|^ou^houfe» Would the mionks have permitrefl this, could 
^jMfy have^orefeen how certainly the grt would conduce to 
^elr overwow, by the exteilfion of knowledge, and the pub- 
Acation of the long concealed truths of Chriftianity? 

8 Many 
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Many other churches in the metropolis have ample claims to 
the notice of the reader, but to deferibe them all would take up 
too much room in this work, and the talk is^ ably performed in 

* many other publicat’Cin*?. 

* •The TowrR* The tower of London is fituated on the 
north bank of the Thames, at the extremity of the city. 
The antiquity of the building has been the fubjeft of much 
inquiry and difeuflion. 'J'hat tlie Romans had a fort on the 
Ipot at prefent occupied by the 'Fower, is now pall dou6t, 
fince the difeovevy of a filver ingot, and three golden coins ; 
(one of the emperor Honorius, the others of Arcadius,) which 
were found in t777, in digging for the foundation of a new 
office for the Board of Ordnance ; tl'rough the foundation o£ 
certain ancient buildings, beneath which jhey wefc mefwith 
on the n.unnl ground. The coins virrc fuppofed to, have 
been part of the money remitted to p ly the lall legion ; which 
was ever fent to the ailiilance of the Britons. The Tower 
was the treafury, in which the public money was depoiited* 
The prefent fo;tnfs i', tally believed to have^ been built 
by the Conqueror, in Ins full year, and llrongly garrifoned 

' with Norman j, to fecure the alkginicc of his new and 
rclu£lant fubjc^l-. The lull vvoik ftems to have been fudilenly 
thrown up in 1066, on his taken polTcffion of the capital* 
The great fquarc tower, called the White Tower, was erefted 
in 1078, when it arole under the direi^lions of the great 
military architedl Gundulpli, bifliop of Roebefter, who gave 
this noble fpccimen of innovation, in the art of caftle building, 
and which waspinluod by him in the execution of RocheAcF- 
callle, on the banks of the Medway. The walls, which arc 
eleven feet thick, have a wiiuluig 11 lir-cafc, Continued along 
two of the fuks, like that in the callle of Dover. This 
building was long dignified by the name of Carfares Tower 2 
but that illuftrious invader probably never faw London 
originally it Hood by itfell . Fitz-lkphen gives it the name' of 
Arx Palatina, the Palatine Tower 5 and lays, with bis uliial 
romance, tJi.it the mortar of the foiuidalion was tempered 
with the blood of bcalts. The Tower is fcparated from the 
Thames by a pl.itfoim, and part of the ditch. The former, « 
and the parap^r, were erefted in 1761, when fixty cannon, 
mounted on iron carriages, were placed there, merely for 
firing on rejoicing days, as there isaio kixid^f cover for the 
aitillery-men who work them. At each extremity of the 
platfoini, arc paflages to Towcr^-hill, and near tBat to the 
Eaft, a place for proving mulkcts. The ditch, |pf very con*- 
fidcrable width afid depths proceeds north on fide of the 
fortrefs nearly in a parallel line, gnd meets in a fcmi-dirclc;^ 

* the' 
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tltc flopcjUfacca with brick, and the great wall ef the Tower 
has bec» mended wirifi that material fp frequently, that it 
Wright almoft be difputcd whether any part of it, but the 
.turrets, had ever been ftonc. Cannon arc planted at intervals 
found the line ; they command every avenue leading to Tower- • 
hill ; and a$ the garrifon have a fliclter, they' might be fired' 
during an infurrcdtlou with great effeft. .The ditch is ycry 
smeh i^giedted, arid fcldom contains uratcr fuificient to cover 
the bottom completely. The ftatc of fecurtty, in which go- 
vernment have long confidcred the country to be, has 
cqperated conrptcuoully within the Tower, where fome hun- 
dreds of old houfes line the interior of the wall, to tho 
evident injury of the place as a forlrefs. If heavy cannon 
were*' brought againft the Tower, the lines would not be 
tenable one quarter*^of an hour, becaufe the balls taking place 
in thofe houies, muft inevitably bring them down in rubbilb, 
which would fall on the garrifon, and, TUll worfe, clog the ports. 
This obfervatioii will apply befides to the armoury on the 
north-fide. 

Within this Towet* is a very ancient chapel, dedicated to 
St. John, for the ufc of fuch of our kings and queens as 
might wife to pay their devotion here, ever fince the time 
of Wijliam the Conqueror. It is of an oblong form, 
rounded at the call end; on each iide are five feort round 
pillars, with vaft fquared capitals, cut in dilFerent forms on 
their Tides, with a crofs on each; die arches are round, and 
all fuits the architccirture of its date. At the. eaft end are 
two pillars of the fame form as the others. AboVe is a 
gallery, with windows with rounded arches, looking into the 
chapel. This gallery is faid to have been allotted, for the 
females. The columns pafs down quite to the ground floor 
through a lower apartment, which is now a magazine of guu-. 
powder. The chapel forms a part of the Record office, and 
is filled with papers. 

Adjacent, to this room is another very large one, alfo filled 
with papers. This is called the council chamber ; in which 
many of the firft momeiu have been held. 

^ In 109a, a violent lempeft did great injury to the Tower; 
but it was repaired by Willlaip Rufu-, and hU fucceflbr. The 
firll added'^^another cafedlated building on the fouth fide, 
betwe^sf JIhd the Thames, wliiohVas afterwards called Saint 
TbomasV'Tower. Beneath that was Traitor^e Gate, through 
which Rate prifoners were brou^ from the river : and under 
another, prwerly enough calkd> the Bloodv. In the fouth- 
eaft angle of tlxe inCldfurc, were the royal apartments; for the 
' was b palace duringmear five hundred years, and only 
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oeafcd to be fo on the acceffion of Qjicen Elizabeth, In Bloodjr 
Tower is a ftraight room, or dungeon, called (frorti the mlfery 
the Ixnhappv occupier of this very confined glace endures) the 
Little Eafe. 

• •Another portion of the building i$ caHcd tl^e W aieJieldTower^ 
m a fine octagonal roomi belonging to which, tradition records, 
that Henry VI. was murdered. This room is at prefciu filled 
with papers belonging to the Record office, containing alt the 
records from the Conqueft to the year 1483. The reft, to 
the prefent time, are kept in the Rolls Chapel. This Tower 
took its name from haring been the place in which the prifoners, 
taken at tlie batde of Wakefield, were confined. 

The Tower was IGrft incldfed by William Longchamp; biffiop 
of Ely, and Chancellor of England, in die ueigu of Richard 1 . 
This haughty prelate, having quarrelled with John, third brother 
to Richard,, under pretence of guarding againft his defigns, 
furrounded the whole with walls embattled, and made on the 
outfidc 'a vaft ditch, into which, in. after-times, tlie water froui 
tlic Thames was introduced. Different princes added other 
works. The prefent contents within the walls arc, twelve 
actes, and five rods; die circuit, on the out fide of the ditch, 
otic thoufand and fifty-two feet. It was again inclofed with a 
mud wall by Henry III. : this was placed at a diftance from 
the ditch, and occafioned the taking down apart of th^ city < 
wall which was refented by the citizens; YVho, pulling down 
’ this precin£i of mud, were puniflied by the king with a fine 
pf a thoufand marks. 

The Beauchamp Tower ^ is noted for theilluftrious perfonages 
confined within its walls. Among them were the iiu/ated Anna 
Bullen, and the good and accompiiflied lady Jane Grey. 

. Edward IV. built die Lion^s Tower / it was originally called 
tlie Bulwark, but received the former name from its ufe. 
A menagerie had very long been' a piece of regal .ftate; 
Hciury I. had his at his manor of Woodftocfc, where he kept 
lions, leopards, lynxes, porcupines, and feveral otlier un- 
common be^s. They were afterwards removed to tho 
Tower, Edward U. commanded the Sheriffs of London to 
pay the keepers of the king^s leopards fixpenec a day, for the 
fuftenance of the leopards ; atfd three-halfpence a day for the 
diet of the keeper, out of the farm of the cityi Honry ^ 
alfo iffuedhis order to the (hetiffs, to fupply,f($!iiiu|^n^^ ^ 
for the maintenance of white bear, and bis Iteep^riJn the 
Tpwer of London, They wei% aifo to pt^yi^e a muzzle, and 
an iron chain, to hold the laid bekr out of the .wiiem and a long 
cord CO hold it during the time k'aVaS .filhiug in me Tliamest 
they were beCtks ordered to build a fmalt houfe inf&e Tower, 
Cue ibc king’s elepbant,,and tu msbe proviliOD bpth iht beaft 

^4 
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and keeper. The royal menagerie is to this day exceedingly 
well fupplied. The office of the keeper of the menagerie 
was added to that of conftablc of the Tower for the fake of 
* the emolument. In the reign of Henry VII. John de Vere, 
Earl 6f Oxford, was conflable; and was appointed keeper ^f 
the lions, with the allowance of twelve-pence dtem^ and 
fix-pence for each bcafl. 

The room in which the artillery is kept, and the armoury of 
fmall armb above, (each tJiico hundred and fprty feet five inches 
long,) do great honour to the kingdom. They are in the mod 
admiral order; and aie faid to excel all other collcdtions of 
the fame kind in Europe. 

The piincipal entrance to the Tower on the weft, and is 
wide enough to q^mit a carihgc. It conlifts of two gates 
on the outfidc of the ditch; aftone bridge built over the ditch, 
and a gate within the ditch. The gues are opened in the 
morning with the following ceremony: the yeoman porter, 
with a ferjeant and fix mtn, goes to the govcrnm'b houfc for 
the keys; liaving nceived them, he protecdb to the innermoit 
gate, and paffing that, it is agiin fliut. He then opens the » 
three outermoft gates, at each of which the guards reft their 
firelocks, while the keys pals and repafs. On his return to 
the innermoft gate, he calls to the wardens on duty, to take 
iSLing George\ keys; when they open the gate, and the keys 
are placed in the warden’s hall. At night the fame formality 
is ufed in fhutting the gates; and as tlic yeoman porter, with 
his guard, is returning v/ith the keys to the governoi's houfc, 
the main guard, with their oflicets, al^. under arms, who 
challenge him with, JVho (owes there ^ he anfwcrs, The Keys ; 
and the diallengcr replies, JP/i/J Tlie gu’>rds, by order, 

^eft their firelocks; and the yeoman porUi la\ , God fave Kin^ 
^George / the foldiers all anfwtring, Slwen. lie then goes on to 
khc governor’s houfe, and there leaves kc) s. Afft*^ the keys 
arc depofited with the governor, no perfun can enter or leave 
the Tower, without the wafch-*word for the night. If any 
perfon obtains permifEon to pafs the yeoman poitcr attends, 
and thc.fame ceifcmony is repeated. 

The Tower is governed by tb^ conftablc of the Tower, who, 
at coronations and other ftate ceremonies, has t!ic cuf^dy of 
the crown and other reg'^lia. Under him ii> a licutenjtit, de- 
putv^Atenantt commonly c'tUM governor, tower-major, 
ganHIhn porter, yeoman poftej, gentleman-gaoler, four 
<j|B^*gunners,> and forty viraifdcrs. The warder’s uniform 

famtf as that of the yeoman of the guards; their coats 
JHmng larp fleeves and flowing (kirts, made of fine fcarlct 
a»tb, lacea round the edges and feams feveral rows of , 

® gold 
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gold lace, and a broad laced girdljp round their waifts. On their 
backs and breafts is the kinyg's filver badgCy rcprefejiting the 
thiftle and tofe, on whichr are the letters O. R. Their caps 
are round, Sat at top, ahd tied about with bauds of party , 
coloured ribbands. 

* The Tower is garrifoned by Ae guards^ and a detachmept 
from his MajeftyS third regiment. 

The Tower is ufed as a ftatc prifon,* and in general the pri- 
foners are confined in the warders’' houfes, but by applicatioii 
to the privy council, they are wfiially p ’rinitted to walk on the 
inner platform, during part of the day, in company of a war- 
der. The whole has recently undergone a thorough repair, 
and IS open as a public promenade only on Sujtidays* 

Few pcirfons inhabit or vific the nvtropolis, who have not 
^ fome period made a iifitof curiofity %o the Tower: the 
objefts worthy of at ten 1 1 oil arc well deferibed in a fmall book 
fold at the place. 

Towtr long been the place appointed for the exe- 

cution of traitors. For a conlidrrable time, there was a 
pUte between the ciown iind the city about the right to the 
Tower-hill. In the reign of Edward IV* the king^s officers 
creffed there a gallovvs, and a fcaflbld for thw» execution of 
cfFendcrs. The citizens complained; IMward immediately 
difavowed the aft, by public proclamation, and refigned to 
them the monopoly of the axe and the halter ; and veiled in 
them the exclufive privilege of djrawrng, hanging, rnd quar- 
tering. From that time the fatal appaiatus is always provided 
by the city. The conch mricd are delivered to the flit riffs by 
the lieat.u.nant, who takes from the former a receipt for 
iheir delivery; the IhcruTs then fee execution done, as in other 
places. 

The church of 6 V. Peims ad Vincida^ within the Tower, 
has been the undiftingwifliing repoPtory of the headlefs bodies 
of numbers, who ended their diys on the adjacent liill ; or, 
•when greatly favoured, within thc^fortrefs. The ancient church 
was mudi more fpleiidiJ, it h-ing occafional’y the place at 
which the kings of England performed their orifons. In the 
time of Henry III. here ftalls for the King and Queen; 
a chancel ficdicattd to Saint retor, and another to Saint Mary. 
The church was adorned wirfi a fine crofs, images of Saints, 
various paintings, atfd fcveral holy figures in pointed gUfs. 

TifE Monument. Tins .pillar was crefted to commemo- 
rate the awful calamity, of the great fire, which began the 
of September, 16661 and four days. copfuibed every ^part 

of this noble cit^ within the Walls, except^ whatjies wiwin a 
line drawn from the north part of Coleman-ftffct, and juft 
to the fputh wdft of LeadeisdiaU, and from thence to the 

Tower 
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Towet* Its were alfo extended without the walh/ to 

^ weff « as far as Fetfeflane^ aftd the Temple* As it began 
in Fudding-lancg it ended in Smilhfieldi at Pye^comer ; this 
. circumftance might occafion the infcription ^vitb the figure of 
a boY» on a houle in the lafl place, which*attributcs the fire of 
JUm^n to the fm of gluttony* The boy is rcprefented wJn- 
deri^IIy fat indeed! 

The legiilature, iplly imprefied with the importance of the 
cventt determined to commemorate it by a magnificent me- 
mento, the execution of which they committed to Sir Chrif- 
topher .Wren. The (Ituation is extremely unfavourable, and 
rather dangerous, f&r this reafon : an ere&ion 20a feet in 
. height, is fupported by a bafe of no more thaur tweuty^one feet 
fquare, al&ioft eternafly fiiaken by heavy laden carriages, that 
pafs within a dozen feet of it. Another defeat incident to die 
outline of a pillar is the difficulty of repair, and the Itill greater 
difficulty of tdking it clown whenever any fifiure may rea^sr 
fuch a meafure neceflary> as there are no proje£tions for^the 
firm fupport of fcaifolds, or apertures toinfert tranfverfe fcant«» 
lings. The Monument is a complete pedefial and column of 
die Doric order, with a balcony on the capital, and a circular 
attic, terminating in a gilt flame. Numbers of ftrangers 
annually afeend the fpiral ftairs within, in order to indulge 
that curiofity which is ever ready to overcome fatigue, and 
fometimes to brave danger, for gratification. On the cap of 
the pedcflal, at the angles, are four dragons, the fupporters of 
the city arms : thefe cod two hundred pounds, and were the 
vi*ork of Edward Peirce, jun. On the weft fide of the pedeftal 
>s a bas relief, cut by Gabriel Cibber, in admirable taile. It 
reptefents emblematically this fad cataftmphe; Charles is feen, 
furrounded with Liberty, Genius, and Science, giving dire£^ions 
for the reftoring of the city. Here the feulptor found, luckily, 
one example to compliment the attention of the tbmglitlels 
monarch towards the good of his fubjedts : for, during the 
horrors of the conflagration, and after it was fubdued, his en- 
deavours to ftop the evil, and to remedy the effeAs, were truly 
indefarigable. '^rke king was fertov ly afled^ed by this calamity, 
and many emotions of piety and detodton were excited in him. 
There was, for a Ihort time, great reafon to expefi the fruits 
of this WWi ii ’ n to heaven : but they were quickly 

blaftcd % the uncommoir wiclmduelh of the p^le about him, 
who, bt every witticism on the recent calamity, and 

eveu.by«fu|ggcfting that it was,die bleffing of God, to humble 

rebcUmus ciiy, and to pt^are it for his yoke, ibon re- 
moved evew gootL^hoiqiht from the royal brealL^This noble 
jPblumn wfe begun in 167s} and finiflied in 1677; at the 
cuge^of idf 500 /t icsuuning fide# have iong iiifcrip- 

lions 
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ttonSy p^petuating 'the cauie and progreft of the fite» and the 
number of boufesi churchesi and other pubKc hml4ing$f de- 
ftroyed by it ; the meafures taken tp rebuild tbe pitys and to 
preferve it from (imilar calamities | and apbUippip ajtainft the 
lit.oman CathoIicSi which was crafed by, ord^ of Jamee II* 
and reilored after his abdication. An adventurous faHor Aid 
down a rope from the balconyi in iJep^mberp I732f to the 
Thrce-Tun$-Tavcrnp in Gracechurch-Slrcet ; but a more cx^ 
traordinary dxploit was achieved the next moming, when a 
waterman's boy who haci paid forafcepdingi finding the ftairu* 
crowded, let himfelf down by the rope failor bad ufed^ 
which hung perpendicularly from the gallery, fiefide thefe 
defeents, the neighbours once faw that of amifeiablc l!uicide> 
who was dafhed to pieces. ^ 

Temple Bar. As this is now the only remaining formal 
barrier of the city, and even this is cxpeAed to be fpeedily 
removed, fome defcnption of it may be preferved here. It; 
was ered^cd irom 1670 to 167a. The pilafters are Corinthians 
the pediment arched, and it is adorned with ftatue*; of James T« 
his queen, and Charks I. and 11 . It is 54 feet in leng^h^ 
and 17 feet 3 inches in depth, 'file length is divided intd 
eight parts ; the gate in the midft is two ; the poftems pno 
each. The great arch is 13 feet fix inches ^ height, two 
fquares and one half circle. The fide arches fix nhi4 
inches j two fquares in height, and the key Hone. The co«* 
lumns are 24 feet, with bafe and capital* They are in diamea 
ter, one- tenth part of their height, (two feet fpur inches,} and 
they come out from the wail onc-fixth part of the diameti!tri 
The pedeftal is feren feet high; the bafe ohe-fifth part of 
the columns ; the architrave, frieze, and cornice, are in 
height one-fifth part of the columns, with b^fb and capitada, ot 
four feet nine inches by the architrave, wforethe great firgf 
the barrier coniifted only of pofla, t'eil$f and chains. On this 
gate the heads of perfons executed for high treafoni have 
^ly been affiled ; it isjalfo one of tbe places at which peace 
is proclaimed, with great cerempnji and when the fovercagn 
has thought fit to make proceffii^ into tbe citjrfor pious por-^ 
pofes, he has been met at this *nd i^tved with due 
folemnity by the liord Mayor, a^^chy officetSir * 4., 

Charihg^^oss. Aoutber poblic eredipn in the 
polis, to which curtofity attach^ fomc iaone at ^ 

weftern extremity of the Ssmnd, called C^ing-Crct^ » "I^iis 
triangular fpace was within tb^vdlsge ofCiwitile, 
detached from Londotu The ,p«oeeede^ 

from the conjugal piifty of the 

cte&ton of chat folemn tvMof dwHlHttityi imgot||tiiiemor»cg 
VoL. III. k - . ’ ^ the 
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die progrefs of his lamented £Ietaor*i remains to the place of 
their interment. The crofs alluded tO| ftood where the ftatue 
is now fituated i it was deftroyed by the religious fury of the 
reformers $ but by drawings ftill eatant» it appears to hare, 
been of an oAagonal form» and in an upper ftage ornamented 
with eight figures. The crofs was in the next century re- 
placed by a molt beautiful and animated equeltrian ftatue, in 
brafSf of Charles I. call in 1633, by Le Soeuer, for the Earl 
df Arundel. It was not ered:ed till the year i6yS, when it 
was placed on the prefent pedeftab the work of Grinlyn Gib- 
bonSi The parliament had ordered it to be fold and broke to 
pieces; but John River> the brazier who purchafed it, haring 
more tafte or more loyalty than his mafters, buried it unmu- 
tilated^ and ftiemd them fome broken pieces of brafs, m 
token of his obedience. M* d'Archenholz gives a diverting 
anecdote of this brazier; that he caft a vaft number of handles 
of knives and forks in brafs, which he fold as made of the 
broken ftatue. They were bought u 4 th great eagernefs by 
the royalifts,from afTe^lion to their monarch, and by the rebels, 
as a mark of triumph over the murdered fovereign. It has 
been remarked as matter of fome aftonillimeiit, that the artift 
has omitted a girth to the faddie. 

Thb Royai. Exchange. A place efpecially let apart for 
the meeting of commercial men was not eftablilhed in Lon* 
don till the reign of Elizabeth. Sir Thomas Greiham, whofe 
extenfive concerns made him well known to his fellow citi- 
zens, was the a£live and unwearied promoter of this defign; 
toward the completion of which the city of London advanced 
about 4000/. for tlie porebafe of eighty houfes, u^hich were 
taken down, and the ground levelled at their expence. The 
(ite thu 9 prepared, Sir ^Ehomas agreed to ere^ the build- 
ing. He laid the foundation the 7th of June, 1566, and, 
in November, 1567, completed what was then called the 
Bmrfe. In 1570, Elizabeth went in great ftate from her 
palace at Somt^et^Hpnfe, to make Thomas a vifit at his 
Own houfe. After dinner, ftie went to the Bourfe^ vifited 
every part, and then^ by found of trumpet, dignified it with 
the title of Rojift Exchan^m^ All the upp(^ part was then, 
and evdn at the early part of the tail century, laid out m (hops, 
which, on this ocesfion, wefe filled with richeft produc- 
tions of ftie univeife, to (Imw her majefty the commercial 
profparity of her ddmlmions. This ftru£lurc periftied in the 
great t Jt was rebuilt in ab prefect magi}i|lceiic form, by 
the city" and dho^^company ti! mercers, at the expence 
8o,od(¥«Vhichprar aeonfiderable lame, involved the under- 
tdheip in n Um ttefat. It wal ccsnplked in 2669, and on 
" September 
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September aSth, in that year, was opeited hf llie 4 ordl mayor. 
Sir Wijliam Tamer, who coogratolacsd m madbsnts on Ad 
occafion. It now occupies a large fpaee M in Cornhilh 
pile place for the meeting of merewtlts tienm a quadrangle of 
eonfiderable fine, adorned with ftatues* That of Shr tto- 
mas GreAam is in one conser»*in tlmdselsof bis owtl times. 

A figure of Sir John SamOrd graces another part. The 
reft are kings. Which, (as Ihr as Charles,) with that of Sir 
Thomas, were chiefly executed by Gabriel Cibbet : .Aat of 
Charles 11 . in the eentre, was undertaken by Gibbods, but* 
done by QmUtn of Antwerp { above ftairs are the ftatues of 
Charles I. and It. and another of the illuftrions founder, by 
John BuAnelh an artift of inferior merit, in Ae reign or 
William UI. The ftatues of George I.*and II. are by 
RyArack) his prefent Majefty’s by Wilton, which Was 
ereded in March, 1 764. The ftatue' of Charles it. in Ad 
area, was a few years fince replaced by another, in a Roman 
habit, by Mr. Spiiter. « 

Within this building is Ac Celebrated cofiee-hOufe, called 
Lloyd’s, the refort of the foperior merchants, underwriters,' 
and captains of trading vefiels, where bufinefs to an immenfe 
amount is daily tranfaded with liberality and honour } an<i 
where m many late occafions, Ae a£ts and declarations of 
thofe who frequent Ae houfe, have ftiewtt, Aat in Ae bteaft 
of Ae Britifli Merchant,* Ae fpirit of coitimefce it perfectly 
compatible wi A that of loyalty^ patriotifm, and charity. 

The prefent building of the Rbyal Exchange is highly 
finilhed, and much admired by peribns coiivcrfant in atchi<* 
tenure. The fireple, which is very liandfome, has for a 
Vane, a gilt grafshopper, which is the creft^ of sir Thomas 
' GrcAain. • 

SouBusBT Hoits4t Another very cmtfidelable place of 
bufinefs, though fomftriy a priace^ is Somerfet Hot^, fitU'* 
ated in the Strand. It vtjkS (bunded on the fite ' 0 { fevenA 
churches and other bultdihgS, which were levelled for Ae 
putpofe, by order of Ae ptote&or Somerfet, in 1 ^49. After 
his execution, his palace fsli to the crown. In this palace, 
’Queen ElicabeA refided at certain times, Aiine of Denmark 
kept her court, and Catherine, Queen of Charles II dwelt 
during a portion of Ae life of net vdatUe ,fpoufe, atuh 
continued after his deaA, unril ffae retired inA her native 
country. ^ ‘ • 

The architediure of Old Somerftt Honfe, was thq mixture 
of Grecian and Gothic, introduced into Enghmd in Ao reign 
preceding its ercAion. The bsclo'front, and Ae dhtergate, 
were built from a beautiful defigu of Inigo Jones, tdter Ae 

K k a year 
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year 162$^ A chapel was begun by him in that yiar, an^ 
afterwards finiihed* It was intended!, for the ufe of the In- 
fanta of Spain, th^ defigned fpoufe of Charles h when 
Prince of Wales } but on the failure of that romantic match, 
it ferved for the ufes of the profedbrs'Of her religion* Thij 

S aiace Was improved and beautified by the Queen ^w^ger, 
[enrietta Maria, in 1662, when file fiattered herfelf with the 
hopes of palling the remainder of her days in England. At 
.an early period of the prefent rdgn, this palace was fettled by 
parliament on the Queen, but afterward exchanged for 
Buckingham Houle. Somerfet Houfe was then taken down 
and rebuilt on an extenfive and magnificent fcale, on a plan 
of Sir William Chambers, and the feveral parts were ^Hotted 
to the ufe of feveral public ofiices and inflituriors, with ap- 
propriate habitations for the principal perfons employed. 

while yet unfitiilhed, it was deferibed in^ the following 
terms, by Sir William Chambers, in a fiatement fubmitted by 
him fb the Houfe of Commons, in 1780. The building 
which faces the Strand, extends in front 135 feef, is 61 feet 
deep, and has two wings, each 46 feet wide, and 42 in depth \ 
the whole being feven ftory high, is faced with Portland 
Hone, built with hard Grey fiock bricks. Ruffian timber, and 
the befi: materials of all kinds ^ and is covered, part yirith co^ 

g tXf and part with lead, or Weftmoreland Hate. All the 
onts of mis firudure are decorated with a rufiic arcade 
bafement, a Corinthian order of columns and pUafters, en» 
riched windows, balufirades, llatues, marks, medallions, and 
various other ornamental works, neceflary to dillinguilh this 
principal and moll confpicuous part of the defign ; which 
being in itfclf tfifiing when compared with the whole, re- 
quired not only particular forms and proportions, but Kkewife 
feme profufion of oniamems, to mark its fuperiority. Deco- 
rations too have beeq more freely employed in the vefiibule of 
entrance, and in all the public apartments of this building, 
than wilt be uecellary in the remainder of the work j becauic 
the veftibufe opens to the mo(t frequented llreet in London, 
is a general pafiage to every part of the^ whole defign i and 
thf aparlOfKents arc intended for the reception of ufcful learn- 
ing and pblitc arts, they being fet'sipart for the^ Royal Aca*** 
demy, the B^yal SocietViftJ^l the Society of Antiquaries. 

The wort juft deferi^d forms the upper part of a large 
quadi^ngular being in^ width 210, andi in depth 296 
which is to beforrounded whb bui'dings $4 feet deep, 
smd'fix: ^ry high, containing ^ilic navy, 21^ the navy -pay, 
the vifiLttalling, and the (ick und hurt offices, the ordnance 
Office Ac fianip, fair, and tax-offices, the furveyor general 

of 
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of crown lands* and the officesof the datdiies of Lancafter 
and Comwalli idib die offices of the two auditors of imptefts 
and the pipe* the treafnrei's reniemhranoBi> die clerk of dio 
eftreats, and comptroller of tin: pipe* wi^ varions apartments 
fot fecretaries* and other periW wh<m tefidence in their 
iereral offices* has been judj^d c^nvet^ent for die public fee* 
vice. The river front Calends 9 oq feet. This work if 
likewife all faced with ftone* if built the belt materials* 
In the moil fubftantial manner p^Ue* and fet on brick 
foundations* a gpreat part of them laid In the bed of the river* 
with various expenlive but neceffiury precautions* and others 
funk through lOofe made^ound* 10* lo* and even Jd feet 
deep. The greateft part of the vaults too* furrounding the 
areas of this large quadrangle kre turned* as#Ifo a great part 
ofthe crofspaflage of communlcationfromthe area on one fide 
to thofe on the other* which are all built of hard grejrfliocks* 
with ftone plinths* neceflarily fet in moft parts on very deep 
brick foundations. Befides the progrefs made in die exten- 
five works already mentioned* the foundations are laid at a 
very conliderable expence* in the river* for the embankment* 
to the extent of 438 feet, by a width of 46 feet, upon which 
is raifed a ruftic granite bkfement 13 feet 7 inches high* with 
a rfnge of arched ftone galleries and apartments built therepn; 
the arches fupport the ftreet of the terrace* which is a fii^U" 
larly beautiful walk* affording a moft delightful view. *[^6 
coft was computed at 250,000/. but a much greater fura 
was expended. 

Whitehall. Another palace of ancient days* nowconT 
verted principally into offices for public bolinefs* is that of 
Whitehall. This manfion was originally built by Hubert do 
Burgh, earl of Kent* the great* the pcrfecuted Jufticiary of 
England* in the reign of Henry III. He bequeathed it to the 
blackfrFacs in Holbom* and they difpofed of it to Walter de 
Grey* archbilhop . of York* in 1 248. It became, for centuo 
ries, the refidence of the prelates of that fee, and was ftyled 
Tork-Houfe. In it* Wolfcy took bis ftm*! leaver of greatnefs. 
Henry VIII. became poftefled of it about the year 1529* by 
the forfeiture of his fallen fervant : the anttent palace of 
Weftminfter having fbmetime beftne fuflfered greatly by firfe 
From this time it became the refidence Of our prince^ tiUJft 
was almoft wholly deftroyed by ftte iq 1697- Holbein exe- 
cuted'*a moft beEutiful gate at Whitehall, built with bricks of 
two colours, glazed* and difpofqd^ln a teffilated fafttion.* The 
top* and that of an elegant tower on each fide* embat- 
tled. On ekehinnit wore fonebufts in baked clayi.in proper 
’ K k r " colowij, 
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colouTSi which refifted to the lail every attack of the weathers 
poTibly this was the artilicisl ftone revived in the lad century. 
This druAute was facrificed toconveniency, as was another in 
1723a built at the fame timca but of far inferior beauty. ''Hie 
lad blocked up the road to King-dreeta and was called King’^ 
jl^ate. Henry built it as a paflage to the park^ the tennis-^ 
court) bowling greeny cockpit, and tilt-yard. 

In the time of James I. Whitehall was in a mod ruinous 
date. He determined to rebuild it in a very princely manner, 
and worthy of the refidence of the monarcbs of the Britifli 
Empire. He began by pulling down the banquetting 
rooms, built by Elizabeth. That which bears the name at 
prefent, was begun in 1619, from a dedgn of Inigo Jones, 
in his pured mariner, and executed by Nicholas Stone, maf- 
ter mafoii and architedf to the king : it was fiiniihed in two 
years, and coft 17,000/. but wab only a fmaJl part of a vaft 
plan left un- executed by reafon of the unhappy times which 
fucceeded. The cieling of this noble room cannot be fuilici-* 
ently admired ; it was painted by Rubens, who had 3000/. 
fornis work. It is faid that he was affided in the execution 
by his fcholar Jordaens. The fubje£I is the Apotheods of 
James 1 . 1 it forms nine compartments, one of the middle re- 
prefents our pacific monarch on his earthly throne, turning 
with horror from Mars, and others of the difeordant deities, 
and, as it were, giving himfclf up to the amiable goddefs he 
always cultivated, to her attendants. Commerce and all the 
fine arts. This fine performance is painted on canvas, and is 
in good prefervation. 'Pbe banquetting boufe has been many 
years converted into a chapel. In 1724, George I. or- 
dered that the duty of preaching in this chapel, (hould be ^ 
performed by twenty-four prieds, one half of whom were To 
be fellows of the univerfity of Oxford, and the other of 
Cambridge ; two of them to oe recommended monthly by the 
dean of the kiog’^ chapel, with falaries of 30/. per annum. 
The firft fermon under this regul^jl^ was preached on Eader- 
Sunday, April gf 1724. BefO^'^hc banquetting houfe, on a 
fcafiold erected fdr the OccafioUf, Clearies I. was beheaded, ou 
the 30th of Janue«7» 1648-9. The king paiTed from the 
banquetting hoqfe |p the place of h}s murder, through one of 
the vyindown^ . ^ 

From a complete plan Ai^great palace, taken by John 
FiQier in 1680 and engraten by Venue m 1747* it ap- 
pears \hat it extended along fkt tiver, atidin front a^Ong the 
prefent PkrliametR and Whitchdll-ftrdet, as^far as Scotland- 
yard } and ^he ckher fide thof^ flantetSi ilp the turning 
soto Spring- Garden, beyond Ac looking into 

Sainlf 
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Saint James’s Pavk. Charles the Seeoady his queen> die duke 
of York, Prince Rupertt the duke of Monmouth) all the 
great officers) and all the courtljr trun) had lodeings within 
chefe Mralls } and all the royal family had their diffinent offi* 
ces, fuch as kitchenS) cellars) pantrieS) fpicerieS) cyder>hou(ef 
bake-houfe) wood yardS) coal yards, and daughter hod(e. 

At prefent) that part of theute of T^itehall'Palace) which 
lies along the river, is occupied by the houfes of Ibme of th^ 
nobility and gentry ; among which the earl of Fife’s and the 
duke of Buccleugh’s are the moft eonfiderable. The ban- 
quetting houfe is on the ead>>lide of Parliameot-ftreet) add 
the Horfe Guards, the Treafury, the Admiralty and other 
boildingS) ftand on the weft, witliin the limits of the old 
palace. 

The principal public offices now included Tn the lite of this 
palace, are the Horfe* Guards, including the o^e of the fe- 
cretary at war, the Admiralty, and the Treafury. 

In the vacant part of Privy Garden, is ftill to be feen a 
noble ftatue in brafs, of James II. executed by Grinlyn Gib*r 
bons, the year before he abdicated the throne. The artift re- 
ceived 300/. for his performance. 

Guildhall. The great public hail of the city of Lon* 
don is placed at the northern extremity of King-ftreet, 
Cheapfide. A more ancient flrufiure, fuppofed to have been 
erefted for the fame purpofes in the days of Edward the 
Coiifedbr, ftood in the ftreet now called Aldermanbury. 

The prefent building was begun in l 4 ^t, the 12th of 
Henry IV. by Thom, as Jfnowles, then mayor, and by his 
brethren the aldermen. Toward the ^ige, the compaiuea 
gave great benevrlenceeu and ounces were pardoned in 
confideration of fums of money, which were expended on 
this work ; extraordinary feea wqre alfo impofed, and fines, 
amerciaments, and other extortionate levies employed, during 
ten years, for the con^pletion of this building. 

Ill 1415, Henry V. granted the city free paflage for four 
boats by water, and as many carts by land, with fervants to 
each, to bring lime, rag^ftonc, and free-ftone, for the work 
of Guildhall. The executors of Whittington, gave 35/. 
toward paving the hall, and glazed feveral of the windows} in 
'each of which the arms of that diftinguiffied merchant were 
emblazoned. The foundation of^he Mayor’s court was laid 
in the third year of the reign of Hehry VL and of the poreby 
on the Ibttth fide of the Mayor** cpurT, in the following year, 
Then was built the Mayor’s d&mber, and the cou%Cil coam* 
her, with other rooms above ftiurs. ' Another new council 
chamber) with a bandfome room oyer it| appoinied for aq 
Rk4 a^phite,' 
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aMliiTC) to i>refeive the books aikl records belooglnff to tho 
< 3 ty, and another Hinder it, were finifhed in 1615. But the 
lord mayor and aldermen kept their firft court in the new 
cfouncil chamber, the 7th of November, 1625 j Sir John 
Knolles, knight and alderman, being then lord mayor. Laft,^* 
in the time of Henry Vl.a ftately porch,entering the great hall/ 
waa erected ; the front, toward the fouth, TOing beautified 
with images of ftonc, reprcfenting, according to fomc, the 
cardinal virtues ; and according to others, queens and illuf- 
trious ladies, benefaiireflis to the city. It is conjeftured 
that the fi£ltion of their reprefenting cardinal virtues was in- 
vented to preferve them from the misjudging fury of thofe, 
who, about the time of tfie reformation, thought they (hewed 
a commendable ^eal for ireligion, by defiroying images, as 
relics of popiih idolatry, Thefe (lone fiatuea ate renerable 
for their anti<|aity> and over-living the great fire of London, 
which peatiy injured the building. After this event, 
GuildhaU was reftored in x 66 p, and fini(hed in its prefent 
date, except the ftonc front, which was fubftituted for one 
more ancient, and completed in 1789. 

The hall is a very noble room, being 153 feet long, 48 
broad, and 55 in height to the roof, which Is flat, divided into 
pannels. The floor is of ftone ; the walls are adorned on 
the northern and fouthern (ides, with four Gothic denii<^pil- 
iars, painted white, and veined with blue, the capitals being 
gilded. In this halt are portraits of fome of our fovcreigns, 
and of fcveral judges among which arc Sir Matthew Hale, 
and his eleven contemporary judges, who compofed difFer- 
ences between landlord ami tenant, after the great fire ; and 
that of the carl of Camden, Lord Chief Juftice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and afterward Lord Chancellor. There are alfo 
marble monuments, the one of alderman Beckford, voted 
during his life, in teftimony 'of the city^a approbation of a 
reply which he made to his majefty, at St. James’s i the other 
to the carl of Chatham, voted after his death, in gratitude for 
his illuftrious fervices* Others in^ommemoration of the 
valour of Lord Nelfon, anci the partsiotifm of Mr. Pitt are in 
preparation* 

Within the hall, oppofite to the great dopr, is a balcony, 
in the front of which is a clock and dial, in a curious frame of 
oak } at the four corners, are ^carved the four cardinal virtues 
and, on the top, time^ whh a clocjc on each fide of him^ "On 
each of the balcony U a gU^t of an enormous fi^e, with 
a black and bu(by bear^l^ DnP bolding a long ftaff, with a ball 
(luck with fpikes, hanging at, the end^^f {t; the other an 
|dilhcrt. They ore fuppoftd to be atit mcient Briton and a 

§Aj(on: 



Saxon t this balconjr ^ fhpportcd b^'fouf j^UtatSy in the 
form of palm tree^ \ 

Under the balcony 'is a fl^hjt df fitfpi^ to varlons- 

offices.' .On the ri|^ hand ar^' d&K; ^Ibi^(ing to . the 
•Chamberlain ; one where he fita to QndEe’ fiitaet^ bnd per* 
iiorm 'other duties of his office^ and 'the treafury. 

Fronting the fteps is the .Mttit oF Bcnich. ^ On the 

left, that of the court 'oif- Common i^in^‘'httd tip ftairs, the 
court of Exchequen ; At the bach ‘of the hail is a -very 
elegant room for the lord' n;iayor>.. aldermen, and commons 
council, to hold their cburlii nr* 'In the common coundil 
chamber is a capital coile£^ion of 'punting^, prefented to the' 
city of London by the late pubiic>fpirited aldenman Boydell. 

Tne firft time this hall was ufed on ' ^(Ure occafions, 
was by Sir John Shaw, goldfmith, knij^ted in the :field of 
Eofworth. After building good kitchens and .Other office^- 
in the year 1500 he gave here the Mayor’s feaft, which be-*' 
fore had ufually been done in Grocers’ Hall. ' Thefe ent^f'* 
tainments at length grew to fuchexcefs, that, in the time of 
Philip and Mary, a fumptuary law was made to refttain die 
cxpence both of proyifions and liveries. . Since' that time 
however, luxury has again found its aray into the city, and 
they who have partaken pf the fplendid hofpitality of tbe^ 
Lord Mayor’s inauguration dinner, ’'will be among thO laft • 
to vote for the retrenchment of a repaftfo. convivial and joyous-. 

Adjacent to ‘the hall, is GaildbaU' chape], or coUegej a 
Gothic building, found^ by Peter Fattlore, Adam Francis, 
and. Henry Frowick,.CitiXeni^ about the year 1299. The 
eftabliflnnent was a warden, 'feveh priefts, three clerks, and 
four choiriiler^.. Edward Vf; gtaniitfd'it to the ntiayor and. 
commonalty of the city of l^tidon. Hetp^;h^. to .te fet^. 
vice once a Vedc, ann alfo; at the pf^thfe ^thaydr, 

and befooe the Mayor’s feaft, to -deprecate ittdige'ftions, and 
all plethoric evilsv. At* prCfeplj divinOiri’crince ladifconri-. 
nued, the chapel bcitw tdw as. a Juftlce room.' Adjoining 
to it once ftood a'fair library $ furniihed. with- books belong^ 
ing to Guildhall, built' by the executors of the -^famoua 
Whittington. ... ■ 

Tbe'paui&s at law 'di^etmined 'within the- city. triad i^ 
the courts already defcribed fh Qstldhanf tbem^bip' 
pietroidilis' feverarpthdr 'bundhi)^' bidti^s -pif ' 

piril-and- erimioal. jdfticd 

piay here'(je‘'mpntitoed.''.’^'WdffiD«I^S^^ 18 e»,is»!) 

collefbed, has hedn ilwady nbtia^^hl I' > 

rins-namej.' if fpr-- -pf 'ol:'lii^ifti' 

' ‘ ' ' '• • ■•'Withiq 
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vUhin London and Middlefex, and fome inferior offences In 
London. The felfions are held eight times in the year> and* 
as by charter, the lord mayor has a right to prefide, and 
the aldermen to fit } they come attended by thrir proper 
officerb, the recorder and common fetjeant} and three 
the twelve judges attend in rotation to hold thefe important' 
feffions. liie court is fpacious and commodious, conti- 
guous to die county gaol, Newgate, where the prifoners 
are confined, and conftruded with due attention to that 
change of air which is neceffary to prevent contagion from 
infeaious difeafes. At the upper end of the court is the 
bench for the judges} below them a table, at which are 
placed the couniel and foUcitors, and in front of them the 
clerk of the arraigns, with his attendant officers. On the 
left hand of thofe who fit in the fame afpe£k with the judges 
is the box for the jury ; oppofite them the box fi>r the wit- 
neiles, and at the other end of the court the bar, where the 
prifoner is placed. Above the jury is the box for Un- 
dents, and around the upper part of the hall, are galleries 
to which firangets are admitted on paying moderate fees* 
The London and Middlefex juries fit alternately, and for 
thofe who are not engaged in trying the caufe before the 
court, a box is prorided, and there are fuitable offices without. 

Clerkbmwell. The Seflion-houfe on Clerkenwelbgreen 
is for the trial of mifdemeanors, petty larcenies, and appeals 
againft the af\s and convidlions of magiftratcs, in the 
county of Middlefex only. The feffions are held eight 
times in the year, and the grand jury, which fits within 
riiefe walls, finds and returns bills for offences to be tried, 
not only hoe, but at the Old Bailey. The frffion-houfe 
was originally in St. Jobn's-ftreet, and was called Hicks's 
HalU James L in t^ year tfiio, granted bis letters patent, 
bearing date June 17, for a piece of ground, containing 
IS8 feet of affize from north to fouth 4 > length, and 3a 
from eaft to weft in breadth, referving a way of ao feet on 
every . fide thnreof, for the ufe Of Sir Thomas Lake, and 
others, jiiftices of the peace for the county of Middlefex, 
to er^ a feffion-houfe, prifotl, and houfe of correOion. 
They erefled Hie fefiion-houfe in idia } but the mund 
being found m be tenfinaU for the prifon } they purcbafed a 

of lanAat the eaft end of St. James's-ftteet, where the 
priiSni hnift. In riie. heU having become ex- 

fl^emdy ruinous } and its vanity to Southfield market, be., 
'ing fouph to interrupt buSnefe, the juftices petitioned the 
Houfe o^ Grnimons for permiffion to rebuild it, on the 
fame fite, to takc!a.pwtpl (he Nghvay, and raife a fum 

‘ ' m 
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not exceeding 12,000/. foi^ the purpofe. Their petition be- 
ing finally fuccefsful, a piece of freehold ground was pur- 
chafed, at the weft end of Clerkenwell-green, for aWt 
2000/. s and iiiooo/. were to be borrowed, for ere^ing 
•^the building. The front is of ftdne^ with a ruftic bafement, 
*and before it a railed area. The docff ia approached by fix 
fteps. Two windows on. each fide in deep arches. Four 
Ionic pillars, and two pilafters, fupport an architrave, frieze, 
and comice, with a pediment over the^ pillars. The win- 
dows are alternately arched, and flat on the tops. Over the 
middle windows Is a medallion of his . Majefty % over the 
others, fwords, fafces, &c.; above the flat ones reliefs of 
Juftice, &c. ; and iii the tynipanuni the county arms. The 
roof forms a dome in the centre. The aemainder of the 
building is of brick, and therefore plain. The court is up 
ftairs; a light, airy room, fomewhat fancifully, but not 
altogether commodioufly conftruiled; . 

Other Halls. Befides thefe, there is a court-houfe, 
or Guildhall at Weftminfter, for tranfafting' the bufinefs of 
the fenion, arifing peculiarly withm that city i and a fimilar 
feflion is holden for London in Guildhall. 

P^.'LiCE. Many perfons whofe attention is ftrongly de- 
voted to confiderations on the means of preventing crimes^* 
and fecuring property, lament the ftate of the police of the 
metropolis, as injurious to the community, and difgraceful 
to the legiflaturcv. Others, on the cfbntrary, looking at the 
ftate of fociety with a more extenfive and liberal co^fider- 
ation, admire the general fecurity that prevails, without re-- 
ftraint on individual freedom, and know bow to value a 
focial fyftem which by removing from the guilty the ini^ 
tating prcfcnce of fpics ftnd informers^ renders criminals 
lefs ferocious, and confines depredators to' attacks on pro- 
perty alone, without injury to the perfon of the fufiferer. The 
advocates of a Arid pc^fce expatiate with pleafure on the 
fyftem eftablHhed under the old government of France, and 
irhitaced by fome other nations on the continent ; while their 
opponents glory ijjL living In a country where the operations 
of the police not perceptible amidft our ordinary tranf- 
l&aions, but i#^id is only reforted to on extraordinary occa- 
jlfons. 'While the former point to what they call a black 
catalogue of crimes at^d a Mri^bie feries of ex^utions ; tl^ 
latter affi^rt that the crimes iit general too flight to merit 
capital puQifliment; but achnittiiig the nuiflber 

depredators to be as great as are repiefente^ they are 
infignificant in proportion to the ijmmenfe quami^ of pro- 
perty which is d^ily .ixpeied to depredation, aila guarded 
^ \ ^ only 
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only by the love of rights and fear 6f the law, which re* 
ftrain offenders without the intervention of a burdenfome 
and haraffing police. 

The police of the metropolis is thus defcribed and com- 
mented on by Mr. Colquhoun, in a treatife on the iubjefij 
which has bem much adinired, and very generally read. 

Twenty-fix magiftrates, forming that refped:able body, 
comprehending the lord mayor and aldermen, fit in rota- 
tion every forenoon, at the Manfion-houfe, and at Guildhall, 
and take cognizance of all matters of the police within the 
ancient juiifdiiftion^pf the city of London; while twenty- 
fix ^ftabliihed magiftrates, appointed for every other part 
of the metropolis, including the River police, having par- 
ticular offices cor^courts of juftice affimed them at conve- 
nient diftances in Weftminiler, Middlefex, and Surrey, fit 
every day (Sunday excepted) both an the morning and even- 
ing, for the purpofe of executing all the m&ltifarious duties 
conneQed with the office of a juflice of the peace, which 
unavoidably occur in targe focietics* 

The offices arc at the ioilowing places, each having three 
magiflrates, except the marine police, which has only two. 
Bow (Ireeti CoYcnt-gird'»n, the old Rotation office ; feven 
eRabliffied by ftat. 32 Geo.IIL €^53.* and fituated at Queen’s- 
f^re, Weftminiler; Great Marlborough-ftreet, Oxford- 
road; Hatton-g ifden, Holborn I Worlhip-ftreet, Fmfbury- 
fquare; Lambeth-ftreet, Whitechapel; High-ftreet, Shad- 
well ; and Unton-ftreet, Southwark. There is alfo a ma- 
rine police at Wapping New-ftairs, eftahJilheil in 1798. 

. This inftitotion of efiablilhed juftices, Mr. Colquhoun, 
proceeds (except with regard Co the three magi It rates at 
Bow-ftreet, and the juftices at the marine police office) 
was fuggefted to the legiflature, in confequence of the 
prefTure felt hy the public, from the want of fome regular 
and properly conftituted tribunals for the diftribution of 
juftice; where the fyftem fliould be uniform; and where 
the purity of the magiftratnes, ai^d their regular attendance, 
might infure to the people, the adjuftment of their dif- 
ferences, at the leaft poffible expence ; and affiftance of 
gratuitous advice in every difficulty ; as wel{im official aid, 
in all cafes within the fphere of tbp magiftrates in their re- 
fpeflive difttifts. 

* The duty of tbefe eftabliftipd pa^iftrates, (in conjundion 
viith other^ juftices of the peeoe, who find it convenient to 
give their affiftance,} extends alfo to feveral important judi- 

* Sinee ibepublicscioeaf Mr. Colqvtb<Xiu*§tifftefe| thba^hli beea rqie«W»cnd 
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dat proceedings; wlidn^'ia Ttj^ety irtAsncesy 

they are empowered ahd leqtthreil te: dettnniQ^ 

in S fummary way ; pardcularly ki cafes sedsHw to the cul» 
tgms, excifet and. namps t the «me 4 ewt| ^w|(en end 
‘•pedlars; pawn-brol^rs, fp^ly 'tocieti^ highways, h«(d^ 
ney-coaches, carts, and other dawgcs, qmhm ana 
refufing to pay ^hds, appeals , of defaulters in pstochial 
rates, mifdemeaninrs comnuttedby peribm ^wfdlly pawn* 
ing property not their own, bakers *fdr udtt. w^ght, &e.| 
journeymen leaving rhjw fitrvices. :itt di^yent trades; la* 
bourers not complying with their agreements ; difordetly ap* 
prentices; alehoufe keepers keeping difordetly hottiit8,.nut* 
fances by different a£ls of parliament; a£is of vagtaocy 
fraudulent lottery infurm,' fortdUe^lIert,* p^ons of eril 
fame found in avenues to public places, with 'an int^ 
to rob : as well as a multitude ' of outer ofiencm, in nduch 
jullices have power to proceed to convidion and puaifhmen^ 
-cither by fine or impritonment. 

The-duty of the magiftratra alfo-extends to a vafb iromhei’ 
of other obje^, fuch as Kcenllng pablic^ou£:S^ andefta* 
blifliing rules and orders for publicans, watching over ihe 
condufl of publicans, fwcaring in, charging and raftrufting 
parochial conttables and hea^rouglis from y«r to year, 
with regard to their duty ; ifluing warrants for privy fearches; 
and in confi<}ertng the cafes of pirfons charged, with being 
diforderly perfons, or rogues and vagabonds, liable to be 
punifhed under the a£k of .the 17th of Geo. IL-cap. y. and 
lubfequeni afts of Parliament ; in making order? to pafiOi 
officers, beadles, and conftables, in a variety of cafes; in 
parifli removals, in billetting foldiers, in confided^ the 
cafc'i of poor perfons applying for afliflance, or admilhon td 
workhoufes, in granting certificates ’and- orttars to the wives 
of perfofis ferving in tlie militia ; and'<^i}^ in atteHing re- 
cruits for the army; in attending the’ general and quarter 
feffions of the peace, and in vifhing the workhoufes, bride- 
wells, and prifoils. ' '• ' 

In addition to thefe Sariodai duties, many criminal cafes 
occur in the conrfe d which ' ate examined for . the 
purpofe, if neseflary, of being fottt to fapetior-trihutfals fear 
trials: fuch as ch'i^get of' trfeaf&l, mqrdcy^coini^, anf 
uttering balfe money, arfon, mariflaughter, forgery, biirglai^, 
larccnyi fetfirion? lelonie>, of iwrid«,s <icrcriptioi»; coijrpira- 
ciits, .fmud^i Vti^sVVfrs iffa 'd>ifderacanor»,;oi different 
kinds j-Mt ^hieVXiitf^didsibbf 'l%6fe lUpdiricmy .* official 
magiamtei.'s- vw^t requiring ^reat exertion, 

arid an'linremitting'ttt^loo' to the pubifc hittffefl, jn the 
due edesutidn of riiU fcxy ie^rtont tiiuft. 
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- The power of the police nagiftratet in preventing 6riifiel 
was gieadjr increafed bp- the. ftatute 42 Geo. III. c. 764 
which recites* that wher^, divers ilI«difpofed and fafpeded 
perfons and reputed thieves frequent the avenues tp places 
of public lefort, and the ftreets and lughwaps* with inten^ 
. to commit felony t and although rheir evil purpofes are fuf* 
ficiendy manifeft, the power of jpflices. of the peace to 
demand of them fureties for their good behaviour* has not 
been of fufficient eikCt to prevent them from carrying their 
evil puraofes inta execution; and^'enaAs* That, it may be 
feiwfultorany conftable* headborough* 'patTole* or watch- 
man* to apptfhend fuch perfons and convey them before 
any juftice of die peace; and if it {ball aroear, upon the 
oath of one cndSible witoefs* that fuch perion is a perfon 
of evil fame* and a reputed thief; and he ihall not be able 
to 'give a fatisfaAory account of himlelf* itnd- €)f his way of 
living, and it (hall alfo appear* to the fatisfa^iion of the 
juftice* that there is juft ground to believe that he was in 
the ftreet* or highway, with fudb intent as aforefaid, every 
fuch perfon (hall be deemed a rogue and a vagabond within 
the intent and meaning of the vagrant a£i. Biit if the 
party thinks himfelf aggrieved* he may give bail and appeal 
to the fefiion, who may, if the conviflion is. affirmed* ad- 
judge him to be a rogue and vagabond ; but . not fentence 
him in any cafe to more than (ix months imprifonment in 
die whole* including any time he may have been previoully . 
detained. 

Prisoms. The various prifons of the metropolis for de- 
tention and puniflunent of criminals* and fafe cuftody of 
debtors arc next to be deficribed. , The principal fource of in- 
finrmation has been MriNield’s account of me various pri- 
(bns in England* Scodand* and Wales* included in his 
account of the Soeiciy. for relief of 'petfons imprifoned for 
fmall debts. ' ' ■ 

Newgate. This piifon.d4nrtves*>fs name from the gate 
which* till within thefe'few ydais*^f<irmed-a part of it* and 
ftood a little hcyoi;d the Seffion-hdufe in the Qld Bailey : as 
a military way Has ^iwn traced under it, there can be no 
doubt but thm had been one during ^ tinje the city was 
poSeflhd by the Romans ; hut tim. plaM had been made up, 
and no veftiges of it left. The gate wliicb fuppUed its place* 
is fuppofed by Stowe to have been ei^ed between the year* 
1108 andfrfTaS* when Richsfd. S^nve)^* hiffiop of lion- 
don* by enlarging the precihGsof St. Paurs* bad ob&rufled 
the ufuai 'Way under Ludgate* aikl' pade this neW outlet 
necelfary. Howcl fays* that this cSiipnal naine wa* 

Chamberlaia 
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Chamberlain Gate. It had been for ages n {hrifonj even as 
long ago as the year 1218} and for perfons of long before 

the TWer was ufcd for that pnrpofe. T^ gprte 'was^ re* 
bttilt by the executors of the famous Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton, out of the effeds he had allotted for works of charity : 
his Oatue, with the cat, remained in a niche to its final de- 
molition, on the rebuilding of the prefent prifon. It was 
deftroyed in the fire of i 666 t and rebuilt in its late form* 
It had one great arch, and one poftem for paflengers : and 
on each fide a half hexagon tower. 

The old prifon of Newgate was defcribed to the L^f- 
lature, as an accumulation of mifery and inconvenience, 
which could only be remedied by almoft rebuilding it alto- 
gether at a calculated expence of yofooor. In 1778 the 
corporation of London had expended 52,58c/. upon the 
rebuilding of (he prifon ; and they gave up to We public, for 
the fite of that gaol and the Seflions-houle, a piece of free- 
hold ground 600 feet in front on the Old Bailey, and about 
50 on Newgate-ftreet, which was worth ten Ihillings per 
foot running meafure , the latter was valued at fifteen uul- 
lings for building on, and the rent at 300/. per annum. 
In addition to thofe liberal proceedings, they eimnded 
14,464/. of their own money, in erecting the Mflion- 
houle, and 6,250/. for the purchafe of freehold houfes to 
be taken down for making avenues to the gaol. Many 
unforefeen expences attended the execution of this great 
work i one of which was the neceflity of finking the foun- 
dations forty feet in depth, owing to the fite being on 
that of the ditch of London-wall ) another was the cmirge 
of Ihoring neighbouring houfes, to prevent their falling. 
The fum expended in this way amounted to ip,ooo/. 
Ncu^ate was nearly completed, when the mob, influenced by 
' the ftettiy of Lord George Gordon, in June 1780, rendered it 
a mere fhell, by burning every thing combuftible within it. 
The felons confined even in the ftrongeft holds were releafed ; 
Hones of two or three tons in weight, to which the doors 
of their cells were faftened, were raifed by that refilllefs 
fpecies of crow, well known to hpufe-breakers by the name 
of the Pigs-foot. Such was the violence of the fire, that 
the iron bars of the windows were eaten throijgh } and the 
adjacent ftones vitrified. Mr. Dance eftimated the fum ne- 
ceffary for repairs at 30,000/. and the Houie of Commons 
commenced the work by a vote bf 10,000/. ; fubfe^uent ap- 
plications were made by thC corporation, which enabled 
them to finifii itas wenow fecit, vrith ablack ruftic vkll, broken 

' « at 
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intcrvaU by niches partially 6llc4 wiA ft^tues snd grated 

utindowSf 

Th^ (alary of the keeper of Newgate is 450/. ; and the 
prifoners pay 8x. lo^. tees^ and 13/. on the maller^s 
fidfif or px. (W* on the common fide^ gamiih. Tliofe un-/ 
able to comply with the latter demands are under the neccf- 
fity of cleatifing the wards ; the materials for which pur- 
pofci, with coalsf candles^ and wood, are purchafed from 
the gami(b money. 

The chaplain or ordinary of Newgate, receives 265/. per 
annum } for that fum he reads prayers twice on Sundays, 
pn Wednefdays, and Fridays, preaches on Sunday morn- 
ing, repeats private prayers with thofe u.idcr fentence 
of death on TuEfday and ITiurfday, and, after the report, 
attends criminals twice a day, and on the morning pf 
execution.^ A furgcon at a falary of 109/. attends daily ; 
the medicines ufcd by him are paid for by the corporation 
of London. 

Every debtor is allowed a loaf of the bed bread, weigh- 
ing twenty ounces, and a pound and a half of potatoes ; 
the fsme clafs of unfortunates on the poor and women’s fide 
have tialb. of beef weekly, termed chds and Jlukhigs, pro- 
vided by the (heriffs ; befidcs this allowance, they have vari- 
ous 4onatTons equally divided. 

Mr. Nield, in his work on prifons, fays, The part appro- 
priated for debtors, three-founhs of the north-welt angle of 
the prifon, confifts of fourteen wards, twenty-three feet by 
fifteen feet fix inches, and eleven feet high, for the men ; 
and two wards for the women, one thirty-fix feet by fifteen, 
the other eighteen feet by fifteen. As neither bed nor 
bedfte^ is provided, thofe who cannot procure them arc al- 
lowed a rug. 'I'he area for the men, well fupplied with 
water, is forty-nine feet fix inches, by thirty-bne* ft^t fix. 
inches ; that for women, is forty-nine feet fix inches, by ^ 
fifteen feet nine inches 5 the fexes are,^ feparated by a wall 
fifte^ feet high ; debtors arc permit ;d to work if they can, 
obtain it, but them is none provided ; 285 men, and 40 
women have been at once in New^gatc for debt. Two rooms 
arc ajppropriated for fick felons of both fexes } andj as there 
is nowRrimjy for debtors, the^ are compelled to lie, when 
ill, with the ‘felons.^ TIic cbapfl Is plain and neat, and the 
jnoft ^erfeA t^der is prefefved during prayers. 

GitTiPOE-STREEx .The origin of this prifon^ 

Mr. Nield obferves, is fbmewbat enveloped in ohfeurtty $ 
^kut, in Stowers Survey of I^n&ni the following record 

c (made 
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(made in the reign of Henry 1.) is recited : — Rex vie* 
London, falutem: Ex gravt quereli B. capt. et detent, in prifona 
n^ra de Cripplegate prd £.lo quat coram Radulpho de San» 
divico tunc cujtod. civitatis n^rae London^ et L de Blachtuetl 
eivis recognit. debits isfe. From this record^ it appears 
that CripplegatCi which was one of the four original gates 
|sf this cityi was then a prifon^ as the Compter now is, for 
citizens and others for debt or trefpafs : and was rebuilt in 
r244, and again in 1491, and was iall repaired in 1^63* 
In the mean time, and in the thirteenth century, a prifon 
was built for the reception of night-walkers, and other fuf- 
picious perfons, which, from its (hape, was called the Tun» 
and was fituated on Cornhill. Afterward there was a prifon 
in Bread-ftreet, pertaining to the (heriffs, which was called 
the Compter, and, in 1518, feems to have been recognized by 
the z(X for eflablilhing the Court of Confcience, which em- 
powered its commiflioners to commit to one of the Comp- 
ters for debts not exceeding forty fliillings 5 but now, by 
fubfequent a£fs, extended to live pounds. In this compter 
prifoners were received until the year 1552 5 when, by rca- 
ibn of the keeper’s mifeonduft, they were removed to a new 
compter in Wood-dreet, provided by the city, and built for 
that purpofe, which was burned in the general conflagration 
of 1666, and rebuilt more commodious than before, and 
continued to receive prifoners until the fecond day of April, 
1791, when the prifoners were removed to the prefent 
compter in Giltfpur-ftrcet. 

It appears nccelTary here to remark, that each fherifF of 
London has a court of record, as well as a compter, where 
he prefides. Thcfe courts are now held at Guildhall, every 
Wednefday and Friday, for aflions, entered at this 
compter , and on every Thurfday and Saturday for a£Iiofis 
Poultry, excepting holidays, and a vacation 
in the month of Auguft; and each (herifF has his oiTice at 
his refpeftive compter, where his clerk-fitter attends for 
entering a£lions, &c. *, and alfo to difeharge fuch debtors as ‘ 
become entitled to their releafe. 

Giltfpur*Strcet Compter, is now appropriated for the re- 
ception of debtors, felons, and other offenders, and alfo for 
vagrants, and night charges, (the watch houfes in this city not 
being permitted to retain prifoners therein;} but {he confUbIc 
of the night mull forthwith commit them to the compter in 
his diftriS ; from whence a ]ii| of the night charges fo’com- 
mltted, is the next morning returned to the lord ihayofi ot 
•ne of the aldermen, in order thatthe parties may be examined, 
Voi.. HI. Li tisuebinf 
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touching the caufe of their commitment, and be cither dif- 
charged, bailed, or re-committed, to anfwcr for their rcfpcc- 
tive oflences, according to due dourfc oF law. 

Theprifoners arc divided into four claires,viz. thofe fordebt, 
felony, mifdemeanors and aflaults, and vagrants; and tlv; 
prifon into nine feparate and didindl yards, with various < 
degrees of accommodation. There are alfo very convenient 
cold and hot baths, to which all prifoners have f^ree accefs as 
neccflity requires, and at convenient feafons. 

The allowance to prifoners of all deferiptions, is at prefent 
ten ounces of wheaten bread, daily ; one pound of rice, and 
about five pounds of potatoes each, weekly ; coals, and other 

S hifts by the lord mayor and flieriffs ; and broken vifluals 
rom the Old and New London Taverns frcqiieiuly. 

Paupers brought to this compter, as fuch, in order to be 
removed to their pariflies, or otherwife relieved, are efpeci-^. 
ally fubfifted, and frequently cloathed. 

On New-year's day, at Eafter, and fome uncertain day 
after, one pound of beef, one pint of porter, and one loaf, va- 
lue three-halfpence, or potatoes in lieu thereof, are given by 
the lord mayor and fherifFs, who alfo occaGonally give coals, 
according to their diferetion. There are alfo fome perma- 
nent donations of bread and meat at dated periods, which, 
together with the flicriflPs feven done of nacat weekly, belongs 
to the charity wards only, and are diftributed among fuch pri- 
foners in the, faid wards, as have attended and properly de- 
meaned thcmfelves in the chapel during divine fervice on the 
preceding funday. The chapel clerk, by order of the court of 
aldermen, receives half a crown every Sunday for aflifting the 
chaplain, and fetting the pfalm. 

Money is paid by fcveral of the city companies, by the 
common council of Farringdon Within, by the trudees of Mrs. 
Aditoii’s charity, and others, toward the relcafe of debtors 
in this and other prifons, and is mod frequently appliedloward 
the difeharge of prifoners who cannot obtain their liberty 
without undertaking to pay fome further fum in addition to 
the money raifed by fuch donations, and who are thereby 
prevented from availing thcmfelves of the bounty of the focl- 
ety for relief of debtors held in Craven-dreet in the Strand. 
All the donations belonging to the charity wards are deli- 
vered to one qf the prifoners, who a£l:s as deward; In whofc 
name, witnefled by the keeper, all the receipts are (Igned, and 
given finder the common fcal gf the prifon : this deward re- 
ceives alf(fthe fubferiptions before mentioned ; and himfelf 
pays a rent to tlie general dock for the ufe of two clofets, 

which 
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■which he again lets to his own advantage 5 he advances mo- 
ney upon the credit of the donations> out of which he reim- 
burfes himfelf, as they become due ; pays five per cent to a 
colleflor, furniflies the charity wards with a conftant fupply 
^df coalsj wood, fait, candles, &c.be(ides paying a weekly al- 
lowance to a b'.jfket woman to collect broken victuals at the 
taverns, and for other meflages, on account of the faid wards; 
alfo contributes toward the fupport of fuch common fide 
debtors, as may, by the furgeon’s order, be placed in the ficic 
ward ; pays alfo a weekly allowance to the feavenger, and his 
afliitant, called the twelver; and Is of real ufe to the prifon 
at large. This plan of the application of the donations was 
firft adopted by Mr. Kirby, when keeper of Wood-Street 
Compter, and appears to be the moft beneficial to the un- 
fortunate, as every comfort to be procured by the donationSf 
IS thereby equally and impartially afforded \ no difputes can 
arife from the quarte rly divifion of money, nor can the prifon 
be defrauded, as the fteward is obliged to fubmit his accounts 
to be audited by four of the fenior prifoners ; and though 
eleAed by the general fuffrages of the charity- wards, cannot 
be difpofTefled fo long as he fliall aft foberly, honeftly, and 
for the general advantage, and fliall not be guilty of breach 
of the truft repofed in him by the keeper. 

No cxpcncc attends the commitment of prifoners to thU 
Compter, cither upon civil or criminal procefs ; nor does 
any expcnce attend any perfon^s confinement, unlefs at their 
own requeft, they are admitted on the maftcris fide. Upon 
civil aftions brought in the (lierifFs court, there are fees of 
moderate amount, and an expence is incurred by prifoners of 
all deferiptions, upon their difeharge. 

The rules and orders for the government of this prifon, 
were figned, 27ih November, 1792, by Lords Kenyon and 
fcotrglibijrrough, and by aldermen Crofby, Anderfon, and 
Combe ; they relate principally to debtors ; the execution is 
veiled in the keeper and his turnkeys. 

Poultry Compter. In this prifon there were formerly 
for mailer’s fide debtors, fifteen rooms betwixt the inner and 
the outer gates ; for the ufe of which, each prifoner paid 
two (hillings snd fixpeiice per week. For common fide 
debtors, fix wards within the inner gate ; two o^them on the 
ground floor called the King’s ward, and the Prince’s ward ; 
in the former of which, November 12, 1803, were ’fevcii 
debtors, -and in the latter the fame number. ' 

On the firft floor, or ftory, were the women’s ward, with two 
debtors, the middle ward (fo called probably from its being be- 
tween the women's and Jews’ Wjgrd,) «;oataining fix debtors^ 
L I 4 and 
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and the Jews ward, with a feparate ftaircafc leading to it, in 
which were two J^w debtors. Thcfc debtors had ten wives 
and fifteen children living with them in the prifon, and were 
allowed one rug each by the city, but were expelled to pro- 
vide their own beds. 

To each ward there is a fire-place. In one of the rooms 
on the fecond floor, called the Pmnp^roonti the debtors had 
the convenience of water. The court yard here is very 
fmall, paved with flag ftones, and had water continually run- 
ning through it. In the paflage court was a day-room for 
felons, and a fmall one adjoining to it for debtors. They 
have iron-grated windows, oppofite the public-houfc, kept 
within the gates of the prifon, and from which they were 
conflantly fuppHe^l with liquor. 

Men felons flept in two ftrong rooms, planked with oak, 
and ftudded with large broad-headed nails, on boards raifed 
about three feet from the ground, having each a rug allowed 
hem : and up Hairs was another large room for men, and 
ne for women. 

The chapel, which was below, had a gallery for mailer^ 
fide debtors ; and the felons, and other criminals, were fcated 
on forms or benches in the area beneath. 

At the top of the whole building are fpacious leads, where 
the mafter’s fide debtors were occaGonally allowed to take the 
air. The keeper, however, or turnkey, was always with them, 
bccaufc the adjacent houfes were thought capable of furnifti- 
jng the ready means for cfcape. 

Such was this prifon in the year 1803, but the building 
being in a very dilapidated Hate, and in many parts (Iionred up 
with props \ it became at length (b dangerous, not only to 
the lives of the prifoners, but of other perfons reforting 
thither, that in July, 1804, ann£l palTed, (with an expedition 
fuited to the fuppofed preflure of the occafion,) for 
moval of ** all the debtors and prifoners here in cuffody, to 
« the Gilt-Spur-ilreet Compter, or to fuch other fafe, fccure, 
«and convenient place within the city, as fliould be approved 
of by the lord mayor, aldermen,’ and commons thereof, 
«« in common council alTcmbled."* It was alfo ordained to 
«* be lawful for the (herilTs, from time to time, and until the 
« Poultry Compter ihall have been rebuilt, or made fecurc, 
and fit and commodious for the reception of prifoners, 

•« or another compter Oiall be provided, to receive, keep, and 
detain them in fuch place of«intended removal/" This took 
place ill cbnfequencc w'lthout delay, and prifoners continued 
ko be received in the Giltfpur-Hrcet Coinpter, till the acth 
•f May, 180J i when the very crowded (fate of that tempo- 
rary 
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wy receptacle, occadoned a neceflity of fending all the night 
charges to their old place of deftination, in the Poultry. 

Nor was this (lep (ufficlent ; for in Auguft, 1806, theGilt- 
fpur-ftreet Compter, not being found large enough tocon- 
• tain the criminal prifoners of both gaols, they were likewife 
rc-configncd to the Poultry. This ruinous and tottering 
pile, therefore, (fo long before deemed hardly tenable,) has 
thus been made the only place of confinement for the criminals 
of the two compters ; and the chapel of the prefent, being 
turned into a fleeping room, for want of fpacc, no divine 
fervlcc is performed there. 

The rcfult is, that Giltfpur-ftreet Compter is now wholly 
appropriated to the confinement of the debtors only belong- 
ing to both prifons, until a new Poultry Compter fliall be 
provided, or tlie old one rendered for it can hardly 

be and commodious for the reception of prifoners. 

The two rooms already mentioned, as fronting the public- 
houfe, the one fet apart for debtors, the other for felons, 
are (hut up *, and the Queen's ward, with nearly the 
whole eaft end of the prifon, have been taken down to pre- 
vent their falling. Maltcr's-fide felons, or thofe who can 
pay for beds, fleep in ilrong rooms above (lairs, to which the 
accefs is from the keeper’s houfe. Common fide felons have, 
within the wooden gate, a fmall court, paved with flag (tones, 
and a mifcrablc room called the Rat-hole, with an iron gtated, 
iinglazcd window ; and two difmal cells to fleep In, upon 
boards, raifed about a yard from the floor, with a rug or two 
each, according to their number, but no ftraw. One of thefe 
cells is for four prifoners, and the other for two ; above arc 
two otlier rooms, of a fimilar defeription. The chapel, fincc 
its converfion into a dormitory, has barrack bedfteads laid on 
the floor. 

Ttie women felons are (hut up in a dreary place below, 
called the Moufc-hole } this will hold fixtecn prifoners, and is 
fitted up in the fame manner, as the above are for the men. 
Over it is that which was formerly called the Jews’ ward for 
debtors, but now fet apart for the fick. 

Ludgate. This prifon was formerly one of the gates of 
the city of London, and fituated on Ludgate-Hill, near the 
fpot where the Loiulon CofFec-houfe now ftands. It is at 
prefent appropriated for the reception of debtorS, being free- 
men of London, clergymen, proftors, attorneys, fuch 
other pcrfoiis as the court of 15 rd mayor and aldcvncn (hall 
from time to time think fit to be removed thither. It is be- 
lieved to have formerly had the privilege of permitting prifon- 
LI3 , ers 
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crs to go out (with a keeper) for the purpofe of calling upon 
their feveral creditors, to comproinife their debts, or other- 
wife obtain their difeharge ; but that cullom, whatever might 
have caufed its origin, has many years been difeontinued, and 
cannot now be traced. 

About forty-fix yearsago, when Old Ludgate, (to which the 
table of lees, and rules and orders for its government, was 
adapted,) was pulled down, the prifoners were removed to 
the London Work-houfe, inBifliopfg.uc-ftreet, a part wdiereof 
was fitted up for that purpofe, and where Ludgatc prifoneis 
continued to be received until the year 1794? wlien they 
were removed to thcprcfeiit prifon of Ludgate, adjoining to, 
and partly encircled by the Compter in Gilif^ nv-llreet. 

Ludgatc has ane fmall yard, 25 feet by Jo, c^mtaining 
A pump, wliich fupplics fpring-water from a well in the 
Compter ; another atfording foft water from the river Thames, 
and a flied, under wdiich is a bathing tub. 

The yard leads to eight rooms : the hall fitted up with 
benches and tables, for the general accommodation of all the 
prifoners, as a fitting room in the day time, and until they 
ufually retire to rell. It is ilie cultom of tliis gaol for the 
prifoners to have accefs to the yanl at all times, either by day 
or night. The hall has one fire-place, which is fupplied by a 
fuhfcription from the prifoners of fix fliillings at their entrance, 
und fevenpence w^eekly afterwards; and the fubfiftcncc of 
the prifoneis is aided by charitable donations ; the furplus of 
which, after p«nyment of ce rtain fidaries, Is divided quarterly 
among fuch prifoners as have been ni cullody for the fpace of 
one month, before the fame bcc.ime due. 

All the prifoners find their own beds and bedding, except 
one rug yearly, which the city allows to fuch as need it. 

Borolu'.h CoMPi'ER. The Borough Compter, (vulgarly 
called the Cliuk^) is undt*r the jurifdiclion of the of 

Southwark, but eon Iroul able by the city of London ; and ex- 
tends its influence over five parillics. 

Debtors have one fmall court-) .rd, about 19 feet fqiiarc. 
On the ground floor, on the right hand, is the w'omen’s day 
and fleeping room, 24 feet, by nine feet fix Indies. On the 
left hand is another, intended for men, forty one feet by ten ; 
but the floor of this room, being only of earth or mud, and 
unfit to fleep'on, no ufe has been made of it for many years, 
fo that the men and women aflTociate promifeuoufly together 
in the wqmcn’s apartm<T.t:^ dtiring the day time. 

Above flairs are t\v - rooms of the fiimc fize as the former, 
and thefc, in iSoi, were in good repair. All thefe rooms 
have iire-placcs, but no coals are allowed, no kettles or fauce- 

pans 
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pnns to cook provifions, no mops, brooms, or pails, to keep 
the gaol clean ; no bcclftcatls, bedding, nor even draw to lie 
upon. Hence the debtors are obliged every night to deep in 
Xheir clothes upon the boards. 

• All who arc arrelled by procefs, ifflilng out of the Borough- 
court, arefent to tins prifon ; and in the houfe tlicrc are two 
rooms, of about eight feet fquarc, for fuch as can pay tlirec- 
pen«:e per night for a bed. 

The felons’ court y.ird, is about fourteen feet and a half by 
eleven feet, and fcpnratcd from the debtors by a brick wall. 
Their day apartment, called the Stone-Room, of fcvciiteen 
feet by twelve, has a fire-place, but ncRrcoals aie allowed. 
Over this is their (Iceping room, i 6 feet by 14, no bedding 
nor ftraw^ Criminals are confined here "Rnly for a night or 
two, till they are fully committed. 

Bridi:weii.. The houfe for the reception, correftlon, 
and reform of idle atid diforderly porfons, to wliieli this name 
is rightly given, is fituate in the great entrance tv) London, 
called Bridge-drect Pdackfriars, but it may on the w^hole be 
more judly termed a hornital than a prifon. Not far from the 
Wliite Friars, near the w^cd fide of Fleet ditcli, was a well 
dedicated to St. Bride, or Bridget ; this gave name to the 
paridi church, and the palace of Bridewell, wd\ich w^as ho- 
noured with the rcfulence of fevcral of our nionarchs, even 
as early asking John. It was fermed partly out of the re- 
mains of an aiitk nt cadle, the wedern jIvx Palatlna of tJie 
city, which Rood near the little river Fleet, near to the 
Tliames. In 1087, the Conqueror gave many of 

the choiced: materials toward the rehuilding of St. Paul's 
cathedral, which had been deftroyed by five : and Henry 1 . 
gave as many of the Rones, from the walls of the CaRlc- 
yard, as ferved to inclofc and form the gates and precinfl of 
the church. NotwitliRanding this, the dwelling remained, 
and became therefidence of fevcral of our monarchs. It w'as 
much negle£le<l till cardinal Wolfey redded in it, in 1522. 
To this palace Henry VIII. convened all the abbots, and other 
heads of religious houfes, Englifli and foreign, and fqueczed 
out of them 100,000/. in thofe days an enormous fum. 
From the Ciftercians, who would not own his fuprcmacy^ 
not lefs than 33,000/. This arbitrary prince rebuilt the pa- 
lace in the fpace of fix weeks, in a moR magnificent manner^ 
for the reception of the enyperov, Charles V. w'ho vifited 
England in 1522*, after all the expence, the emjJeror lodged 
in Black-friars, and his fuitc in the new palace, and a gallciv 
of communication was flung over the ditch, and a pafla^ 
L 1 4 « cut 
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€«t through the city wall into the. emperor^s apartments# 
The king often lodged here, particularly in 1529, when the 
queftion of his marriage with queen Catherine was agitated 
at Black-friars. It fell afterward into decay, and was begged 
by the pious prelate Ridley, from Edward VI. to be con-^ 
verted to fome charitable purpofc. That of a houfe of cor- 
reftion was determined on, for vagabonds of each fex and all 
denominations : It is alfo the place of confinement for difobe- 
dient and idle apprentices, who are kept feparate, in airy cells, 
and have an allotted talk to be performed in a certain time. 
They, the men and the women, arc employed in beating hemp, 
picking oakum, and packing of goods. 

Of the regulations and effefts of this prifon, the following 
account was pubHftied fome years ago, by the Rev. Thomas 
Bowen, chaplain to the hofpital, and minifier of Bridewell 
precintl. 'ITic governors of Bridewell have not been want- 
ing in attention to thofe prifoners who come under their 
proper cognizance. To prevent an immediate return to 
habits cither of pilfering or proftitution, leave is given to fuch 
prifoners as maydefirc it, to remain in the hofpital for a li- 
mited time, after the period of the imprifonment is expired ; 
and pecuniary aflifiance is afforded to thofe who appear to 
deferve it : during the lad three yean, eight perfons only 
have availed thcmfelves of this permiflion, and fewer than 
half that number, it is known, have derived any benefit from 
it. At the end of whatever period they may continue, there 
will be the fame difficulty in providing for unhappy prodi- 
tutes, who have no friends : to put them into honed fami- 
lies, how low or mean foever, is not without danger. While 
wre feck to reform the guilty, it is poffible we may fpread 
corruption amongd the innocent. Thofe, who being fixed in 
habits of proditution, are conftantly known in the houfes of 
correction, feem objects of farther legal care and animad- 
verfion ; and perhaps the benefit which die police might de- 
rive from their feclufion for a longer period than the law now 
permits, would not be inconfiderable, as they are, for the mod 
part, aifociates of the lowed depredators upon thepublick. 
In the cafe of thofe prifoners who have been guilty of fmaller 
afts of dilhonedy, there is reafon to think that much benefit 
16 efTe&ed, as very many perfons of this defeription are never 
ieen a fecond 'time in the hofpital. It is alfo probable that 
good i% often done to the faulty apprentices, committed by 
the chambf rlainof lx>ndon. Each prifoner has a convenient 
fialitary cdll, he has proper books, and the opportunity of di- 
vine fervicc, witb^ prayers appropriate to his fituatiqn* Va* 

. grants 
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f:rants fent for feven days, previous to their beings pafled t<a 
their refpe£);ive par!(hes, are a heavy expence to the hofpital. 
It is not perhaps generally known or confidered, that the city 
London enjoys the benefit of a houfe ofcorrefiion from 
the revenues of the charity ; in other places the expence 
is defrayed by a rate on the country or diftrid, which is 
levied upon individuals. 

<< The following is a ftatement of the different clafles of 
prifoners committed in the year 1797.— 

Proftitutes, the firft time • 55 

Ditto, twice or many times .... 

Women, for fmallera£l8 of diflionefiy, &c. firll 
time 

Ditto ditto twice or oftetJcr - 7 

Men, for fmaller a£ls of diflionelly, &c. firft time 79 

Ditto ditto twice or oftener 16 

Apprentices, firft time - • - « 2I 

Ditto, twice or oftener (S 


I do not give this ftatement as quite as accurate ; there 
are about thirty others, whom 1 know not how to clafs, whe- 
thcr among the vagrant or the diforderly poor. In the above 
year there were alfb 979 vagrants committed for feven days, 
according to of parliament, and then paiTed. The total 
in 1797, was 1377. 

The following is a ftatement of the number of vagrant 
and diforderly poor received into Bridewell Hofpital, during 
the fame fpace of time, at the diftance of two hundred 
years. 

In the year 1597, in February, March, and 

April 710 

In *797* during the fame months 

The front of this building, (ituated on the weft fide of 
Bridgc-ftreet, Blackfriars, has not for many years exhibited 
any part of the original palace. At prefent then* is but one 
vaft quadrangle, as the remnants of the old ftru£fure which 
crofTed it north and fouth, have lately been taken down, 
in order to be rebuilt. A perfectly plain chapel has been 
crewed on the ruins. 

The prifon’s front occupies the fouth -weft corner^ and 
the hall the greater part of the fouth fide. fhiP) room is 
39 paces in length, and fifteen in breadth, with a hand« 
feme chimney-piece at each end^ and arcades at the fides. 

The 
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The cicling is horizontalj and without other ornament than 
two flowers where the liiftres depend. Facing each other« 
on the north and louth fides, are bow windows, ornamented 
with femi-dorr.es, brackets, feftoons, &c. &c. The other 
windows are arclied, and rows of oval apertures are c.’:- 
tended above them. There arc feveral pictures, particularly 
one of Edward VI. by Hans Elolbein. 

Bridewell is not only a prifon for the diflolute, but an 
hofpital for the education of the induftrious youth. Here 
twenty arts’ mailers (as they are ftylcd) con filling of de- 
cayed tradcimcn, fucli as flioc -makers, taylors, flax-dreflers, 
and weavers, have lioiifes, and receive .npprcntices, who arc 
inftrucled in ihefc feveral trades; the malleis receiving the 
profit of ihcSr Ubours. After the boys have ferved their time 
with credit, tlicy arc paid ten pounds to begin the world with ; 
and arc eiitklcd to the freedom of the city. They arc 
drefled in blue, with a white hat. The procclTion of tliefc 
and the cliildreu of Chriil’s Hofpital, on Eafter Monday 
and Tuefday, to St. Bride’s church, aftbrds to the humane 
the mofl; pleafing fpcclacle, as it excites the refleflion of 
the multitudes thus refeued from want, profligacy, and per^ 
dition. 

The name of this hofpital has been appropriated to fe- 
veral prifons throughout the kingdom defigncd for tlie re- 
claiming of the idle and profligate. In the metropolis the 
name of Bridewell has been given to a prifem in Totliill- 
liclds, Weftminfter, and to one in Clcrkcnwell. 

Tothill Fields^ Over the gate is this Infcription : — . 

There are fcver.il fort^ of work for the poor of this 

parilh of St. Elargarct’s Welim.nllcr, as alfo the county, 
•• according to law ; and for furii, as will beg, and live 
“ idle, in this city and liberty of Weftminfter. Anno 
« 11*65.” 

At the entrance, on the Icft-liarul, is a room, in which 
are depofited the bonnets and other articles of clothing, 
taken from the women prlfoncrs at their coming in. 

The room over the gateway is called Newgate-w'ard, and 
contains five beds, for the ufc of which each prifoner pays 
Cxpencc a night ; two llecp in a bed. If a prifoner lias a 
bed to himfelf, he pays one fhiHing per night. The turn- 
key’s fleeping-room adjoins- 

Oj« the fidcs of the area arc four narrow court-yards. 
Tlic firft< of thefe, for felons, has a day-room, with a fire 
place; and two rooms, which are free-wards, with barrack- 
feeds, and one or two blankets each, as the weather is mild 
. gr 
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or feverc. The doors open into the court-yard, and the 
iron-grated windows are not glazed. 

The fecond, caljed the Sick-court, is very fmall : the door 
ot the men’s infirmary opens into it ; the room is about 
twenty feet by eleven, and fix feet eight inches high, with a 
fire-place, and two iron-grated windows not glazed ; bar- 
rack-beds, (Iraw-mattrafs, and two or three blankets each. 

The third court is for vagrants, and has a day-room and 
two llccping-rooms on the ground floor ; one of which is 
about twenty-five by twelve, and the other eighteen feet by 
twelve. Both have barrack-beds, and in the winter, blankets 
arc allowed. 

TJic fourth court is for men debtors, and thofe who are 
committed for aflaults or baftards. ThreS fleeping rooms 
open into this court, which are free nvards, with barraek- 
beds, loofe draw and a blanket each : thofe who can alTbrd 
to pay fixpence a night for a-beJ, fleep in the part of the 
gaol, called the Old Bridewell •, iu which there are two 
looms, with three beds each. 

Women debtors Jiave the narrow paffiige which leads to 
the keeper’s houfe to walk in ; which being feparated from 
the felons’ court by a k)w paling only, they can at all times 
converfe with them. Tlicy have a fmall day-room, with 
a fire place : thole who cannot afford to pay for a bed, 
flecp in the folitary cells, and a blanket is allowed to each. 

For faulty apprentices there arc four folitary cells on the 
ground floor, about nine feet fevcn-inchcs, by fix feet nine- 
inches, and fix feet nine inches high: the upper and lower 
door-pannels are iron-latticed, and open into a lobby paved 
with flag-ftones, about three feet eleven inches wide, which 
feparates them from the other nirts of the prifon. Above 
thefc are four other cells, with iron-grated windows and 
wooden blinds, to prevent their looking into the courts. A 
blanket is allowed to each prifoner. 

Here is plenty of water at all times, and the whole prifon 
is wafhed twice a week; mops, brooms, pails, ixc. being 
allowctl by the confidcrate magiftnitcs. 

Women have a comfortable room up flairs, with a fire- 
place and two glazed windows, at the north-eaft corner, fet 
apart for an infirmary ; with barrack-beds, flraw-mattrafs, 
and two or three blankets each : and adjoining *are two fleep- 
ing-rooms, with glazed windows, and two beds ooch, at 
three fli’ flings and fixpence per week. • 

The chaplain’s accefs to his defk is from the top of the 
flair-cau; and he has a full view of the two rooms where 

. men 
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men and women aflerable at divine fcrvice. A better ehipel^ 
is much wanted. ! 

The Old Gate Houfci Weftminfter, (a prifon, the pro- 
perty of the dean and chapter,) having being taken down, 
another prifon is erefted in Tothill- fields, joining to the 
Bridewell, firft inhabited in 1789. It is now entirely appro* 
priated to the women, and has two fpacious airy courts, 
about nineteen yards by fourteen each, and three rooms for 
drefllng proviuons, &c. about fifteen feet by tern To thefe 
courts there are four free •wards^ near twenty feet fquarc, 
with barrack-beds; and one blanket each is allowed during 
the winter. There are feveral charitable donations. 

House of Correction. This prifon in Cold Rath-fields, 
is confiru£led oh the plan of the late Mr. Howard, ft was 
opened in 1 794, and at firft defigned only as a kind of Bride- 
well, but having fuitable accommodations for various deferip* 
tions of prilbners, it was applied to their different circum- 
ftances. This prifon is furrounded by a wall of moderate 
height. On entering it, after pafling the firft gate, is the 
governor’s houfe on the right, which Itands in the middle of 
a large yard ; on the left are the work-fhops, where the pri- 
foners are employed. The vifitor is here reminded of the 
chara£ler of this prifon, which is a Iioufe of induftry. Fur- 
ther on is the office in which the bufinefs of the prifon is 
tranfafted, and a committee room ; and the belt chapel be- 
longing to any prifon in the metropolis. The cells are two 
hundred and eighteen ; each being eight feet three inches 
long, and fix fett three inches wide. Six yards, each having 
two rooms, of the fize of two cells, where two people are 
lodged. In the cells the penitentiary prifoners are confined 
till they have finifhed their talks, when they are let into tlic 
yards at the back of their cells. 

The fituation and government of this prifon having been 
mirreprefented by the faflious and malignant, and the oppro- 
brious name of Baftile having been »Tiveii to it, for the pur- 
pofe of inflaming the worll palTions of the vulgar, a more 
particular defeription of it may be allowed. It (lands on a 
level with Swinton-ftreet and Gray’s Inn-lane, and not more 
than fix feet lower than Meux’s brewhoufe in Liquor-pond- 
ilreet ; fcarcely lower than Guildford-ftreet ; on a level with 
the Spa-fields ; and as high as the roofs of many boufes in 
the fpace between Gray’s Inn-lane and Coppice-row ; highet 
than Clerkenwell workhoufe, and the iirft-fioors of the 
houfes at Bagnigge Wells. From Penronville it appears to 
be very jaw, and fo does the whole of London. The gaoler’s 
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fdlary is 400/. per annum ; but neither feesi nor what is 
termed gamijb is paid. There is a chaplain, whole falary is 
50/ ; for which he reads prayers twice a week and preaches 
on Sundays. The furgeon receives 300/. per annum, for his 
attendance, at the prifon and the Houfe of Corre£tion. The 
pfifoiiers are allowed a pound of bread and a pint of gruel 
daily, for breakfaft ; and a quart of broth, of beef, with 
rice, oatmeal, celery, onions, leeks, pepper, and fait ; and fix 
ounces of meat, alternately, for dinner. The bedfteads are of 
plank ; the bed a ticking filled with draw ; and the covering 
a blanket and rug. The county allows a peck of coals, per 
diem, to each prifoner. 

King’s Bench Prison. The oilice of marihal of this 
prifon was formerly hereditary in a private fqpiily, by grant 
from the crown} but in the 27th Geo. IL it was fuggcfted 
as improper for a private family to hold fuch an office } and 
that it would be the means of more efFectually preventing 
extortion and impofitions on the prifoners, if the appoint- 
xnent were veiled in the crown, fubjedl to removal for negledt 
of duty, non^refidence, or improper condu£l. A bill there- 
fore pafTed to enable his Majeily to purchafethe future appoint- 
ment of the office of marflial of the King’s Bench prifon, and 
10,500/. was voted for that purpofe. By this a£l the king 
appoints the officer to hold his office quamdiu fe bene gejferit. 
Conllant refidence feems required, either within the walls or 
the rules. 

The marfiial is to keep the prifon in repair, and pay his 
fervaiits out of the fees and emoluments. T^he power of 
continuance and removal is vetted in the chief juftice, and 
the other three judges of the court of King’s Bench. 

By the a£l 32 George II. the courts were required to meet, 
and to fettle a table of fees, &c. to be taken of all prifonera 
for debt, and the prifoners were protefled by that a£k 
from the impofitioii and extortion of gaolers. The court 
of King’s Bench fettled a table of fees, to be taken of all 
prifoners for debt, &c. ; and by the faid a£l they are dire£led 
to fend, at certain times in the year, to fee that this table of 
fees, as well as a lift of all bequefts, are hung up in fome 
confpicuous part of the prifon, and that the faid a£l is in 
every other refpe£l complied with } and that eight days pub- 
lic notice fliould be given of this vifitation. Ajiy violation 
of the claufes in this a£l fubjefls gaolers and fervants to a 
)>enalty of 50/. The limits aqd boundaries, or as thf y are 
commonly called, Rules” of the prifon, are very &tenfive, 
forming a circle of nearly tliree miles round the walls of the 
(rifon. The purebafe of thefe rules, is faid to be feven 
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guineas for the firfl hundred pounds every pnfoncr is 
charged with, and five pounds for every hundred afterwards ; 
and fuch fecurlty is given to the marfhal as he approves of ; 
but all taverns, alc-houfes, and places of public amufement;, 
are excluded. * 

Day rules are allowed, to the number of three days in 
every term, unlefs the prifoner can fliew good caufe to the 
court why a greater number of days fliould be granted him. 
Thofc in the rules who have given to the marihal two fufii- 
cient fecurities, pay for the firft day-rule 4/. 2//. and ^.r. joV. 
for every other day. The cxpcnce attending an application 
for a greater number is about a guinea and a half. Thofe 
who are within the walls, and arc too pv.?r to purchafe the 
rules, and unabje, from the general dcTcrtion of tli^ir friends, 
to find fecurity, cannot obtain this indulgence of the day 
rules without paying a judge’s tipllnfi' los. CuL to attend him, 
and a further fum of i6s. StL to induce the tipflafT to be- 
come fecurity to the marfiial in cafe of an cfcape. As the 
tipftaffs give to the marflial fecurity to the amount of 500/. 
only, thofe who are charged wdth demands or debts for more 
than that fum can have no indulgence of this kind. 

The prifon is fituuted at the top of Blackman-flrect, in 
the borough of Southwark. The entrance to it from St. 
George^s Fields, is by a handfome court yard, where there 
are three good houfes, TJie Jargeft of them is the proper 
refidence of the marflial ; one for the clerk of the papers, 
with his office on the ground-floor; and the tliird is 
generally let to perfons of rank and fortune, who are com- 
mitted by the court for challenges, libels or other mifdc- 
xneanors. From this court-yard the afeent is by a few ftoiic- 
fteps into a lobby, which has a good room on the right-hand, 
and over it fcvcral good apartments, whicli, it is faid, ufually 
let at five guineas a week ; alfo two rooms, called ftrong 
rooms, to fecure thofe who have attempted to efcape. Thcfe 
llrong rooms are about twelve feet by eight : one of them 
has a flagged floor, and is occaf: nally ufed as a coal-hole ; 
the other has a boarded floor. No fire-place in either ; no 
cafements, or ftiuttcrs, to keep out the weather. 

From the lobby is a defcerit by a few ftone-fteps, into a 
fmall fquare yard, where there is a pair of great gates and a 
fmall door, y^ith a lodge for the turnkey?, and a room over 
it, generally let at one guinea a week. On the right hand 
of thi^ gate, on entering the. inner part of the prifon, there 
is a brick* building, called the “State Houfe,” containing 
^ight large handfome rooms, let at two and fixpence each per 
week to thofe who have iutereft to procure one, Oppofitc 
2 to 
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to the ftatc lioufe is the tap-room, where from twelve to 
twenty-four butts of beer are drawn weekly. In this tap^ 
room is a bar ; and on one fide Is a very neat fmall parlour^ 
belonging to the perfon who keeps the tap. On the other is 

room on a larger fcale, called the wine-room, where prifoners 
and their friends occafionally refort. The refidence of the 
prifoners is in a large brick building, about one hundred and 
twenty yards long, with a wing at each end, and a neat 
uniform chapel in the centre. There is a fpace of ground 
in front of the building of about forty yards, including a 
parade of about three yards, paved with broad flag-ftoncs. 
In the fpace between the building and the wall are three 
pumps, well fupplied with fpring and river water ; alfo an- 
other pump, at the fide of the further wing, with a fpring 
of very fine water^ Part of the ground next *the wall is ap- 
propriated for playing at rackets and fives ; and there are 
alfo, in difterent parts, devices and contrivances for other 
amufements. 

The building is divided into fixteen ftaircafes, with ftone- 
fteps and iron-railings. The whole number of rooms, in- 
cluding the eight ftate rooms, is two hundred and twenty- 
four ; the fize of them in general, is fifteen to fixteen feet 
by twelve or thirteen feet : fome few are on a little larger 
fcale. In each room is a ftrong iron range, and on each 
fide a recefs, cither for a bed or a cupboard. All the roomS' 
that were deftroyed by the fire, fome years ago, are now 
arched with brick, to prevent in future any fire from ex- 
tending beyond a fingle room. In the pafl'age from the en- 
trance to the back of the building is a coffee -houfe,* where 
there was formerly an ordinary every day, at two {hillings 
per head, with a pint of porter included. The marfhal, is 
faid to receive an annual rent of 105/. from the perfon who 
keeps it. 

Beyond the coffee-room is a bakehoufe, which pays alfo 
a rent of thirty-fix guineas per annum. And on the oppo* 
fitc fide of the way is the public kitchen, where the prifoners 
may have their meat roafted and boiled gratis, before one 
o’clock. After that time the copk charges twopence or three- 
pence for each joint, according to its fize. Between the 
coffee-houfe and the public kitchen, there are generally two 
or three butcher’s (falls, a green market, and perfons felling 
fifh : and in the further wing is a large tap-room, called the 
Brace^ from its having once bee^ kept by two brothers, ^hofe 

* Here a prifoner may be accommodated vith a bed by tbe night Of veek (a» ha 
tail aea^ tiUke geu chummage, m avuom. 
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name Partridge* Over this tap-room is another rooift 
of the fame fize, occupied by a prifoner, where the ncn^s** 
papers may be read, and tea, coffee, &c. may be had ; but 
the man having been dctefled in felling fpirituous liquors, 
the marfhal turned him out, and gave the room to another ^ 
prifoner. The lower rooms on the parade are, many df 
them, converted into chandlerVfliops, kept by prifoners« 

The management and government of this prifon are in the 
hands of a marlhal, who has under him a deputy marfhal, a 
clerk of the papers, feveral clerks, three turnkeys, and their 
'afliftants. As the marlhal, deputy marfhal, and clerk of the 
papers, can feldom come into the prifon, every complaint mud 
be made by letter, or by a perfonal appllcarion at the office of 
the clerk of the, papers* If it relates to any quarrel or difturb- 
ance, it is generally fettled in a fummary way* The marlhal 
is a magiftrate, and alfo armed with a rule of court, kulho- 
rizing him to commit any perfon to the new gaol, for riotous 
or diforderly condu£f ; one month for the iirft ofience, and 
three months for a fecond. But the prifoner may appeal 
cither to the court, or to a judge out of term. 

No (pirituous liquors are allowed to be fold within the 
the prilon ^ and by a rule of court, no women or children 
ought to ftay in the prifon after ten o’clock. At half-paft 
nine, therefore, a man goes round with a bell, and at cer- 
tain places calls out, Strangers, women, and children, 
out I" The number of prifoncrs before the ail of Infolvcncy 
of 1797 was upward of 600 ; about 200 of whom were ex- 
cluded by the limitations of the fum, and time. After the 
aft of 1801, about 150 were left in prifon; many of thofc 
who had been a great number of years coi fined were ex- 
cluded from the benefit on 'account of the limitation of the 
fum ; and others, who were not within the term fpecified by 
the aft. Not more than three or four were remanded under 
the aft, for fraud, &c* March ro, 1802, the numbers 
within the walls were 315, and 57 within the rules: Janu- 
ary 13, 1804, within the walls r id rules, 520* 

When a debtor is firft committed to this prifon, he is en- 
titled to what is called a ebummagej as foon as he has paid his 
fees. This chummage is a ticket given him by the derk of 
the papers, to go to fuch a room ; and whether it be to a 
whole room, the half, or third of a room, muft entirely de- 
pend upon the number of prifoners within the w'alls. But, 
as it Is more convenient for perfons, when they firfl comp 
to this pfilbn, to hire a bed for a week or two, there are al- 
ways a great number of diftreffed perfons willing to hire out 
their beds, on being paid two or three Ihillings per night. 

Othenu 
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viio are di{ltediid> fet theit right to half i roota, it 
tiv 6 (hillings per week, and. fieep in th(^ t^-lroom on the 
benches, in haiiimocks or on matrrcdes. clerk of the 

papers has the entire managemdit and difpolitioti of the 
•rooms. * He is affifted by the eldeft turnicey, who goes round 
every Monday morning, and receives the wdckly rent of. one 
Ihilllng. 

The poor (ideof the prifon confifts of lixteen rooms, at 
the back of the building. The number of inhabitants feldom 
exceeds thirty. They are governed by a fet of rules of coUrt, 
made in 1729, and are entitled to their (hare of all chaKties, 
bequefts, gifts, and donations ; a lid of which ought to be 
put up in fome confpicuous part of the prifon. Eve^ per* 
fon, as foon as he is admitted on this charity, muft alfo 
take his turn to hold the begging box at the dobr; ^hich 
prevents many, who have lived in refpeC^able fituationSf 
from applying for relief in this way. 

In this prifon are confined, not debtors alone, but perfoiYli 
convicted of offences on profocutions in the court of King's 
Bench* Its regulations at this day, are upon the mod cofre^b 
principles of judice and humanity. Formerly, there exided 
within the walls a mod corrupt and tyrannical felf-conditUted 
court, which exercifed a defpotic jurifdifiion over the petfons 
and property of the prifonets; but on a complaint to the court 
at Wedminder in 177$, this mock tribunal was fuppitfied^ 
and the pfeudo^hief-judice, one Phillips, was removed to 
the new prifon in the Borough* 

Finest Prison, 'the Fleet prifon lituated oil the call 
fide of Fleet«market, is a place of confinement of great an* 
tiquity, it having been mentioned in the reign of Richard I.^ 
iVhich was from 1189 to 1199. The name was then 
de la Fleet. It is now a prifon for debtors, and for pei&nS 
chared with contempt ot the courts of Chancery, Exchequer, 
and tfommoA Pleas. 

In 1728, many abufes pra£bifod by the garden the 
fubje£b of parliamentary enquiry ; and Mr. Oglethorpe, Broiii 
the committee appointed to enquire into the (late Of the gaols, 
made feveral mports of inahy glrieVous abufes pradlifed m the 
Fleet, MafliaUea, and Bench ( in tonfequcnce of whicll 
many ufeful ri^uhtioUs w^e^e dUaflied.^ 

In the front is a narrow COUrt-yard* At esfch end df thi 
building is a fmall prb|e Afoh or wii^.. There are foue demrS, 
Called galleries \ be(ide the c^lar-feor, cahed’BaetbOlomeW 
fair. Each gallery ednfifts of h paflage iU titd. fntddte^ thd 
whole teiigrii of the prifon, yerdi *, and of foomsdii 

#ach fide of it, about fourteen feet and a tUrdve diid * 
Vbl.III. Mm half. 
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lialf) and nine feet and a half high. Each vooni haa % 
^imnejr and window, except three called flip' rooms, which 
are without a chimney. 'Jhe paflages are narrow (not feven 
feet wide) and dark, having ody tme window at each 
end. 

On the firfl: floor, the hall gallery, to which die afcent i» 
hy eight fteps, are a tap*room, a room called the cellar- 
Stead, another for one of the turnkeys, and nineteen rooms 
for the prifoners i at the north eiid of which is the cha- 
pel. 

The cellar-floor is fixteen fteps below the half-gallery. It 
confifts of the public kitchen, four large beer and wine cel- 
lars, fixteen rooms for prifoners, and one for another of the 
turnkeys. r. 

In the cofliee-room gallery (die next above the hall) are 
the coflee-room, made out of two; the ftrong-room, for 
tefradlory prifoners, and twenty-two more for tnofe of other 
deferiptions. 

In the third gallery, above the toSfee-room, are twenty- 
fix others, and a room at the north end. Over the chapel is 
an infirmary. 

In the top-gallery are twenty-feven rooms; fome of 
which, being over the chapel, are larger than the reft. 

All the rooms already mentioned are for mafter*s-fide 
debtors, at the weekly rent of one (hilling and threepence, 
unfurnifhed. They fall to the prifoners in fuccellion, (ex- 
cept thofe called Bartholomew fair, which are in the entire 
diipofal of the warden,) that is, when a room becomes va- 
cant, the firft prifoner upon the lift of fuch as have paid 
their commitment fees fucceeds to it. 'When the prifon was 
built, the warden gave each prifoner his choice of a room, 
according to his feniority. 

If all the rooms are occupied, a new comer, on payment 
of his commitment fees, is chummed (as they term it) on 
the next room in rotation, beginning, at No. i. m the hall- 
gallery. • 

The apartments for common fide debtors are only piart of 
die right-wing of the prifon. Befide the cellar, (which was 
intended for the kitchen, but js now occupied .with lumber, 
and (hut up,) there are four floors.'- On each floor is a rooih 
pear ^enty feet fquare, with a.fise-place ; and on the fides 
feveii Nofets, or cabins, to deep in. Such of the prifoners 
as fweim in court, dr. before a*'commi(fioner, that they are 
sot wwth, five pounds, and cannot fubfift without charity, 
partake' of the Oafual 'donations which are teat to the prifop 

the begging box placed at the gimte. 

Betp 
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Here is plenty of wateii both from the river and pumps (. 
and a fpacious yard behind the prifon> where the prlfoners 
play at fivesy and other games. 

Marshalsea. Of the court of Marfludfea an account 
hds alre^y been given (Voi. II. p. 450.} 

* To this prifon of the court of the marflialfea'j and of the 
King’s Palace-court of Weftminftery are brought debtorsy 
fued within ^twelve miles of the palaccy except in the city 
London. 

The prifon ^s heldy under leafe, by Mr. Cracklowy a fur- 
veyor. One-half of it is already fallen down in ruins t and 
of the remainder it may be tumoft faidy with our poet, 
that 

*' The caftle topples o’er the Wardeifs head.** 

The court-yard is fpaciousy and contains nearly fifty rooms* 
fix of which only are for conunon-fide debtors.. There are 
two or three rooms for women } but as there is only one 
court-yardy men and women mix together in the day-time. 
No infirmary. There is a tap in the prifon which was let at 
forty (hillings per week. The court is well fupplied with 
water. The prifoners fometimes employ themfelves in cut- 
ting pegs for the brewers* and are prid two (hillings the 
thoufand. 

If more debtors are on the common fide than fix rooms 
will contaiiiy at three in a room*’ other rooms are allowed on 
the mafter’s fide. No pirates have been committed to this 
prifon fince the year 1789; butfereral perforis hare been* 
and (till are* committed in executiony under fentence of 
courts-martialy to fuffcr imprifonment for a limited time: 
they are committed by the Lords of the Admiralty* purfuanC 
to the fentence. Of .this defcription have been found from 
four to eight withiu the laft feven years. The whole build* 
ing is in a moft ruinous and infecure (late } and the habita- 
tions of the debtors are wretched in the extreme. 

White Chapel. This is a prifon of the baron court* 
for the liberties and manors of Stepney and Hackney* and 
is private property. It cohfifts of four rooms fronting the 
high road* two on each ftory* of about fifteen feet by thir- 
teen* and eight feet high. £very debtor who deeps in any 
of thefe rooms* pays to the beeper for the ufe pf a bed* one 
Ihilling the firft night* and fixpence per ni^fit afterwards. 
The court-yard is forty feet by twenty*, in which is thy men’s 
day-room* of twelve feet by ten. From the dburt is an 
afcent by a wooden to a 1 in which are two 

^ M ma ' deeping 
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ileepiiig rbomi, and the tirdmein’s day-rd6ii1| of equaf Sze 
that below. Thefe latter are free wards. 

In this prifon are confined thofe wBofe debts are above 
two pouilds, and not exceeding five pounds ; and by the 
ilatute 2t Geo. III. the terin of impriibnmeht is fixed for ^ 
time, not exceeding one week for every pound of the total 
debt and cofts. The court is held every Thurfday ^ and a 
regular general court once in fix weeks. 

SuRRT County Gaol. This noble building does honour 
to the county of Surry. It is fituate in an open and airy 
part of Horfemonger-lane, in the borough of Southwark. 
The boundary wall inclofes . about three acres of ground. 
The feffioii’s-houfe adjoins it, to which there is a commu- 
nication from the prifon, and a houfekeeper appointed to 
keep it clean, with a faiary, and apartments for her ufe. 

The gaol, which is likewife the county Bridewell, was 
firft inhabited the 3d of Auguft, 1 798, and has in front the 
turnkey’s lodge; on the ground-floor of which is a day- 
rbom; another room, with a cold bath; and a* third is a 
wafli-houfe, with an oven, &c. Over thefe are four rooms, 
eighteen feet by fifteen, for the turnkeys to fleep in ; and at 
the top of all is a fpactous lead*flat, where Criminals are ex- 
ecuted. After paifing through the lodge, an avenue paved 
with Yorkfliire flone, leads on to the keeper’s houfe, which 
is in ^e centre of the prifon, and from which the feveral 
court yards are infpe£Ied» 

For mafter’s-fide debtors there is a court-yard, paved with 
flag-ftofics, 75 feet by 30, inclofed by handfome iron-pali- 
fades, fo that a thorough air is admitted : and arcades, 
paved in the fame manner, 31 feet by 26, under which to 
walk in wet weather. Clofe to thefe is a day-room, 27 feet 
by aor with a fire-place ; and they have likewife fixteen fleep- 
ing rooms, each fourteen feet fix inches by nine feet three, 
VriA ah 4 ron-grated and glared window. ' 

Common fide debtors nave alfe a ODUrt-yard with arcades, 
a day-room, and twelve fleepW-rooms,' the fame as thofe 
on the mafter’s fide : but they fleep in hammocks, and find 
their own bedding. 

< Women debtors have a cOfIrt, about twenty feet fquare ; 
a day-ioom^ eighteen feet fqUare, alid four Seeping rooms, 
of the fame fiae as the thbn’st to Svhieh. they sUfo find their 
own betiding, and pay ndthiiig. 

Fiimps are fixed in dtl thd cbtirts t IfhameS water is laid 
cm ; and at the top 6f the Tdilr torhers of the gadl is a refer- 
voii;, each bcmtaho^^ahlitKt eight gdttons of Watev, 

. . *3 ; ‘ foppikd 
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fupplted from a well by a forcing pump. Tliere are four 
fpacious airy rooms^ each twcnty-five feet by (ixteeii^ fet 
apart as infirmaries, fitted up with flock-beds, blankets, pil- 
lows, and rugs $ and adjoining to them are court-ya^s, 
th*irty feet fquare, for convalefcents to walk in. Alto two 
rooms for the nurfes ^ another forthefurgeon } and a fourth 
with a warm bath. 

The chapMcl is a very neat building, where prifonexs are 
feated in their different clafles ; and all are required to at- 
tend divine fenrice who receive the county allowance. 

The lobbies are well ventilated, fix feet three inches wide. 
Rules and orders excellent. The magiftrates vifit in rota- 
tion, and enter their remarks in a book. The zQ: for pre- 
fervation of health, and the claufes againft spirituous 'liquors^ 
are confpicuoufly hung up. The whole prifon is remarkably 
clean. 

Another matter connc£led with the police of the metropolif 
is the mode of preventing the extent of conflagration i and 
in the fame view may be confidered the various cftablifh- 
xnents for fupply of watep, both for extinguifliing fire, and 
for domeftiii fupply. 

Building Act. From the time of the great fire which 
made fuch dreadful ravages in London in 1666, the atten- 
tion of the iegiflature was direflcd to the eftablifhmcnt of 
fuch regulations in the ere£lion of dwelling-houfes and other 
buildings, as might prevent the recurrence of fo dreadful acala- 
mity. An a£l for this purpofe was pafled in the Jpth Charles 
II. ; and fubfequent ftatutes were enabled un^icr fucceeding 
monarchs, until their general regulations, with fuch addition# 
as experience fuggefted, were compiifed in one of the 14th 
Geo. IIL c. 78. This a£t divides buildings into fevep dif- 
tin£l clafles or rates, and diredk# that to each building fhall 
be appropriated party-waHs, of proper thicknefs i and that 
the timbers fliall be fo placed as to prevent the extent of con- 
flagration. The provifions are exceedingly judicious, but 
too minute and technical to be* copied or abridged in thi# 
work \ the af); ought, however, to be attentively confidered 
by all iiiLabitants of the metropolis, as it contains many 
regulations of great importance to their convenience^ and 
well being, and extends to many other obie^s befides fire. 

Engines. Of the offices ^Jready eftablij^ed for thp in- 
demnity of thofe who (uflfer by fire, fomc account jbgis been 
given in chi^ volume,, p. 371.* By th# fpirited emulation of 
the perfons direding theft uUdOrtaJeings, a nightly paDcole is 
provided, ’^which goes ihrougijt of die metropolis 

during the night j and on the appearance of fire, hnmodiate 

. JSSm g alarm 
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alarm is given at fome of the ftations» where engines are 
placed at the expence of the infurance offices to pour water 
where neccflary. Befidcs the aid thus afforded, the ftatute 
laft referred to, makes it incumbent oh churchwardens lo 
provide one or more englnei ih every parifli, to be in readi- 
iiefs on the (horteft notice, to extinguifh fires ; and alfo lad- 
ders to favour efcapes i and, that every facility might be af- 
forded with regard to water, it is alfd incumbent on the 
churchwardens to fix flop-blocks and fire-plugs at convenient 
diftances, upon all the main pipes within the parifli ; and to 
place a mark in the flreet where they are to be found, and 
to have an inflrument or key ready to open fuch fire- 
pli^s, fo, that th^ water may be a'cpeflible on the fliortefl: 
poiCble notice. That every thing alfo may be done to in- 
sure difpatch, the perfon bringing the firfl parifli engine to 
ony fire is entitled to thirty ihillings, the fecond to twenty 
fliillings, and the third to ten {hillings, paid by the parifli , 
excepting in cafes where chimnies are on fire ; and then the 
expence ultimately falls upon the perfon inhabiting tlie houfe 
or place where it originated. This excellent ftatute, alfo 
obliges all beadles and conftabics, on the breaking out of 
any firc^ to repair immediately to the fpot, with their long 
Haves, and to prote£l the fufiPerers froin the depredation of 
thieves ^ and to aflift in removing eflPefls, and in extiuguifli- 
ing the flames} and in recent times the exertions ot the 
peace oflSceta have been materially aided by the volunteersj^ 
and fometimes by the regular military. 

Water. 'The regular and copious fupply of water to 
the metropolis is one of the moft excellent eifefts of modern 
jurifprudenccj and the fpirit of commercial enterprize. This 
great improvement in the convenience, and invaluable addi- 
tion to the health a^d^fecurity of the metropolis, firft be- 
came an object of Icgillauve attention in 1605 } . when, the 
fuburbs of London daily incrCafingi and confequently the 
danger of fire and fcarcity of ^/ater, notwicbftanding tlie 
many fprings brought in leadeif pipei into the city, as well 
as the many wells with pumps aimpft every where dug with- 
in the city and fuburbs ^ aa aHpf parliament, was obtained 
3 James I. e. x8., for bxin|dDg. a^fre(h dream of running 
water to the nprth parts ^ Sx^ndon from the ^rinss ot 
C|^well andf Amw^ll, &c. in the county of Hertford ; 
giving power to the lord mayor ^nd cbmoratiofiof London, to 
jby out fuefi coovehien^grotpdfw xnt^ittg the trench for the 
iatd new river j not to pxceed ten feet in breadth, leav- 
ing the inheritance in the owners who were to allow 

a free paflage through tbehr founds to ^ and frpm the new 
8 -i* ’ cut 
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cut at all times, with carts, horfes, fee. for making and re> 
pairing the £iihe | for which fatisfadiion Mras to be made to 
the owners of the lands, and of the mills ftanding on the 
ft}eam8 from 'trhich water flioold be taken, to be va- 
jued by commidioners, as therein' diredied. Tlie lord mayor, 
&c. were to make and keep ap convenient bridges over the 
new: cut, at fit places, for the ufe of the kini^s fubjeds, as 
well as the proprietors of the lands on each fide. In the 
year following another' adk of pariiament (4 James 1 . c. 12.) 
palled $ purporting, * that fince paiSng the former a&, upon 

* view of the grounds through which the waters were to pafs, 

* by men of (kill, it was thought piore convenient, and left 

* damage to the ground, that the water ih'ould be conveyed 

* through a trunk or vault of brick or ftontkincloftd, and in 

* fome places, where need was, raifed by. arches, than in, an 

* open trench or fewer.’ Power therefore was veiled in tlie 
lord mayor of London, &c. for that efftdk. But this <!xpen- 
live propoftl, and alfo another adl of parliament (7 James 
1 . c. 9.) granting to the king’s newly, ereded divinity col« • 
lege at Chelfea, power to bring water in pipes from the river 
Lea, for fupplying London therewith for their benefit, came 
Co nothing. 

I.0NDOH Bridge Water Works. ]k£bre the legiflatiure - 
had made any provifion for fupplying the metropolis with 
water, private projedkors had made .^uime, though not con- 
fiderable ^rogrefs, in the work. Tbeheads of tbematmo? 
naileries in and near London had formed efiabTilhmmtti 


for conveying water by pipes to their own convents and their 
immediate vicinity j but a more extenfive and nfeful fpecu* 
lation was that of the works on London Bridge, formed by 
Peter Morice, or Corbis, » Putdunan, in 1582. ^This 
work, aflerward improved by Britifli ^gineers, and pattu 
cularly by Mr. Serocold and Mr. Hadley, was at firll made 
to force the water no higher than Chacechatch.flreet. 
Morice obtained from the city a leafe for five hundred years, 
at the yearly rent of ten (billings, for the ufe of the Thames 
water, .and one wrch and a pkee for fixing' lus mill upon. 
The citizens, loon experiencing die .b«^t of this in* 
vention, granted him a like leafe two years after for another 
arch. By thefe means he.ptw very wealthy, and the -pre* 
mifes continued in his famUy, under various improvements, 
undl the year 1701 » when the pnipei^ was told to one 
Richard Mams, cid^, 'and*goldfmith‘t ' the ht}f of Morice 
having firft, at the pncchafer's. reapeft,' obhu^ anodieii 
kafe of the ftinrdi arph, for ^e fttri|« hnpro^^ of the 
vorkss efter 
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fix thenrand pounds. Mr. ^ prey^Rt all dirpqtcs with 

the oitixans, then applied to t|ic c^^ffpra cpnfirptatiRn of his 
bargain with Moricoi and obtained ^ fre^ leafe fjroiia them 
for the term unexpired of Monce’s l^Ut at the yqirly rept 
<)f twenty fiiilUngs, and three hv^dred pounds Spe.- Afteft 
ward he divided the whole jtroperty into three hundred' 
ihares* at fire hundred pounds each (bare, and aiade it a 
company. The wheels placed under the afchest^are moved 
by rhe common ftream of the tide-water or the river 
TfiameSf and it rtufes water to the height of one Itundred 
and twenty feet. 

hfxw fiUVEU.. Jt was ill confequence. of the legiflative 
provilioa> made in the reign of James I. that Sir Hugh 
Middleton planned and completed, the New Rhrer, already 
defcribcd at p. 327 of this vcduine. 

HsairsTBso Water- Coupamv. In 1630, aprojed was 
fet on foot for conveying certain fprings water into Lon- 
don and Weftminftcrj from within a nule and a half of Hodf- 
don» in Hertfoidfiiire, by the undertakers. Sir Edward Stradr 
ling, and Jtdm Lyde, the projector being one Michael 
Parker ; £or defraying, the expence whereof, king Charles 
granted them a fpecial licence to ere£t and publifli a lottery 
car lotteries} according , (fays Ahe record) to the courfe of 
other lotteries heretcdpre ufod or pra^ifed. And for the- folq 
prixilege of Mnging the Ctid waters in aqueduds to London, 
they were to pay 4000/. per aunum, into king’s exchequer} 
nnd the better to enable them to make the faid large annual 
payment, the king granted them leave to bring their aquedufla 
through »iy of his parks, chafes, lands, &c. and’ to dig uptfie 
fame gra^. Of tbisprojed no trace new remains, unlefs it 
gave rile .m die .Hampftead Water Company^ who from cer- 
tain ponds in Hampftead and Highgate, fupply wartr to a 
portion of the metropelis, and fome adjacent parifbes. 

York Bmunnss Water Wori^s. Soon after the re- 
fionuioa. Sir Jehu BucknaU and ptheis were proprietors of 
water fworks at York buildings, .or.,iraiCng that necedary 
fluid from the I^miiws, grant^ dwm by patent of Charles 
II. The water was -ot^iijally raifed by the exertions of 
horfes, and^ prdbablf m manner of the chain pump. Each 
hou£e, ibua fttjqiiied, paid lURaverage 25/. pey annum* 
'Iheir edifice masenoe burnt and rebuilt, and they were in- 
cerporatedia ifipi- !pie pn^rjetecs tiered tfiem for fale in 
1718, aitd <bpfcr^^ diein&lves ws.P'botpmdon with the in- 
hmit;mee of their ground* wfirka'WCre fitu- 

ated, that haddili^a aii 4 .^fMsevdj 44 tttftanaota, producing 
^niaeomeof Afipht wsglBe was firft 
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ufcd at York-bmtdtng3t for raiGug water* in April* I72d* 
which confumed two chaldrons of coals in 24 hours* and 
raifed 50 tops of w^ter per hour. This was afterward given 
up as too expenfive, aqd the company* after the two reoellU 
oifs, made an extenlive fpecuiation in the purcbafe of for- 
feited eftates ; they ftill fupply water to thqr immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Chei,sf.a ,Wateji WoitKt« It* I7» a» the vaft inereafe 
buildings in the great wei^ern fubwtbs of London reouiring a 
greater fupply of frelh water than the prefent works pould 
lurnifh* an of parliament* of the eighth year pf Qeo. I. 
for better fupply ing the city and liberties of Weftnuniter* and 
parts adjacent* with water* guthoriaed the Cltelfea water 
company, newly ereded* to dig kafona* rejerypirs* ^c. foy 
bringing water from the river Thames* to a place pear Chel- 
fea* and to convey the fame (by an ingenious engine*) to 
another refervoir in Hyde-paih, whence it is conveyed in 
pipes to feveral (Ireets and houfes } and the crown was em- 
powered to incorporate the undertakers. A canal was then 
dug from the Thames* near Ranelagh* to Pimlico* where 
there is a (team yngtne for the purpofe of railing the water 
into pipes* which convey it in various dire^ons to the vil- 
lage of Chelfea* to Wedmiulter, and various parts of the we(^ 
end of the town. The proprietors of the yrorks have an oifice 
in Abingdon-dreet, Wedniinder, wjiere all bufinefs relatiqg 
to the rent of the water iS tranfafted. In a calculation of the. 
quantity of water fupplied daily by the waterworks iq the 
neighbourhood of London* anno 1 767 ; thofie at Che(&a* 
are faid to yield 1 740 tops. 

OrHEn Co Mr AMISS. BeGde thefe, there are twp othear 
companies* which have recently commenced the didrihutioa 
of water i the Etf/l Landm Irater Warhs^ edablilhed by 
datutes of the 47th and 48th years of Geo. IIIh and by the 
latter a£k empowered to purpbate the SbadtaeU and Wtfi-Ham 
Water Works i and the W(ft Middlejtsi Companj^ edablilhed 
alfo about the fame period. 

Places or Amusembmt. The places of public entertain-r 
ment in a large and wealthy metropolis* are of conliderable 
importance to the commmonwealtb* as they not only Ihew 
to the world at large* the degree in which the nation is radned 
or depraved* but as they are objefts of gKit iq^red to go* 
vernment* which is hound to watch ovey them with care* and 
to impofe dich may pyevepttbem from bedimia^ 

public nuifaoces* and notto dyprjM the peo^M.of their 
yeafquahl? ■ <H tMf mod pa- 

yyoxuacd 
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tnmlzed in and abont London it is intended to ftibjoin fern* 
account. 

Thb Thbatres. So natural to the human mind is the 
defire to commemorate the a£ls of illuftrious men, and ev;n 
of divinities by mimie reprefentatioa, that almOft every 
country, in its druggies to efcape from barbarifm, fiormed 
fiame fcheme of theatrical reprefentation, in which heroic 
and comic afirions were exhibited feparately or blended toge« 
ther. In England feme fpecies or dramatic performances 
appear to have been a part of tbe popular delights frpm a very 
early period ; fome were religious, fome moral, feme fati- 
sicai, and fome extremely coarfe and rudic } until, at length 
a peculiar and national dyle was formed, not fettered by the 
nues of the anchnt or foram drama ; nor equal to it in 
dignity, but far futpafling umtever has been produced by 
any other nation in diferimination and variety of charader, 
and in irrefidlble appeals to all the paflUons and feelings of 
nan. In its zenith, the true, native drama of England was 
unrivalled in thefe properties} an excefs of refinement in 
snore recent times has deprived it of fome of itb higheft qua- 
Cties ; but ftill, whatever may have been facrificed to a regu- 
larity of little value, the modern produ^ons of Englifli 
dramatifts, may vie with thofe of any other country, and 
ediallenge a comparifon in point of fenfe, fentiment, wit, and 
variety. 

It is not intended to enter into a progrelfive hiftory of the 
ftwej but the reftraints which the legiuature has wifely im- 
poKd on its licentioufnefs, and the fafts conneAed with 
them are of fuflicient intereft to demand attention, and are 
derived from Mr. Goxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 
It is needlels, the author observes, to difeufs the queftion 
concerning tte necelfity of fixing fome bounds to the licen« 
dottfbefs of the fta^. The necelfity muft be allowed, ex- 
cept by thofe who think it fitting to fubjeA to public mockery, 
law, government, and religion { aiSd to expofe magiftrates, 
judges, and kings, to the pertonalitiesof fatire, buffoonery, and 
low mimicry. In all well regulated governments, the has 

been univerlally admitted, and wherever it has not been 
adrated, the molt fatal confequences have followed. 

£«m the freelt democracy which perhaps ever exilted, 
that Athens, after having experienced the effe£ts of un- 
scitraioed licenttoofnels in tbeiic theatrical performances, 
found It nfceflaryto remedy the erii), and to limit the Aagc 
within the boundaries of common dfoORicywnd juftice. 

It appears from the hiftory if fbe Bn^lilb ^t/ge, that no 
jfefiod ever exifled when it WM not fuiqeit lo fuperinten*' 
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dence \ when players were not licenfed^ and when playi 
were nc^ reviewed and amended, allowed, or rejefled. Be* 
fore the reign of Henry VIII. the power of fuperintending 
the king’s hunting parties, the dire£iion of the comedians^ 
muficians, and other royal fervants, appointed either for 
ufe or recreation, was exclufively veiled in the Lord Cham* 
berlain. 

Under hifn, and fubjeft to his controul, was an inferior 
officer, who exerted himfelf on particular occafions for the 
purpolb of regulating pageants, public feftivals, and mafque* 
fades. This pian was called by the fanciful names of the 
^bbot of Mifrule^ or Lord of Pq/Hmes. But in the reign of 
Henry VIII. this temporary office was render^ regular and 
permanent by letters patent^ and called the^office of 
if the Revels. 

Under Elizabeth, fome vrife regulations, with the advice 
of Wallingham, and co-operation of Burleigh, were made 
for allowing the ufe, but corre&ing the abufe of the ftage % 
particularly, when the Earl of Leicefter obtained^j^e nrft 
general licence for his theatrical fervants to aft ftage*playa 
in any part of England, a provifo was added in the patent^ 
enjoining that all comedies^ tragedies^ interludes and flnge^pfaje^ 
Jhould be examined and allowed by the majier of the Revelu 
Thus that authority, which was before confined to the 
times of the court, was now extended to the theatrical ex* 
hibitions of the whole kingdom. 

During her reign alfo, the privy council excrclfed an an* 
thority, legiflative and executive, over the dramatic world. 
They opened arid (hut playhoufes; gave and recalled Hcenees; 
appointed the proper feafons when plays ought to be pre* 
fehted or withheld i and regulated me conduft' of the lord 
mayor of London, and the vice<*cbance!iors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with regard to plays and players. The privy 
Council gave Tilney, the matter of the revels in 1589, two 
coadjutors, a ftatefman, and a divine, to affitt him in re* 
forming comedies and tragedies. 

The^ prudent regulations, and the wifdom with which 
they were ex^cifed, were attended with the moft beneficial 
efiefts. The matter of the revels, by regulating the 
and reftraining the number of theatres, gave greater refpefta* 
bility to the prQfeflion of a player!' and the genius of the 
drama expanded and to a greats height, although 

its limits were contrafted and ^ts flight cireumfcribed. 

' Had not thefe wife regulations t^ken place, Sliakelj^are 
might have confined to burlefque andlokr buffoonery, 

\ ‘Itholis- 
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powers of invention and defcription vlticl^ hUpvil 
^guage can alopc adequately delineate. 

** The poet’s eye^ in a fine frenzy rolling) 

Glances from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’Uj ' . 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Tprns them to Ibape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 

By the wife and temperate ufe which the roaftet of tlie 
Tevels made of his power, his weight and influence increafed, 
and he gradually appropriated to himfelf the greater part of 
that authority, which had belonged to the lord chamberlain. 
During the latter part of the reign of James I, and Charles I. 
it was held by Sir Henry Herbert, -nearly allied to the earl of 
Pembroke, lord chamberlain, under whofe prudent manage- 
ment the reputation and confequence of the office increafcd, 
and produced the moll falutary efledls, until his fundliona 
^ere .wholly fufponded by the troubles and confufioa of the 
civil wart, and the fanaticifm of the republicans. 

On the reftoration of Charles II. the m.after of the revels 
endeavoured to re-afliume his former authority, but met with 
infuperable oppofition from the proprietors and managers of 
the king’s and duke’s companies, one of whom had obtained 
a frelh licence to a£l plays, the other a renewal of a former 
grant. In vain the mailer of the revels applied to the courts 
of jnllice for redrels } in vain he appealed to the fovereign, or 
to t^ lord chamberlain ; he was neither fupported by the one, 
or .countenanced by the other; his authority, tliough not 
(^erthrown, was confiderably fhaken, and his regulatbns 
Sfrere combated and de^ifed. 

Pnrtig this fufpenfionof [us power, tlie particular diffitren* 
COs, pretenfions, or complaints, were generally fettled hy the 
perfonalioterference of the king and4uke, or referred to the 
decinon of the lord chamberliun, dn confeqbence of this 
Klaxation of authority, and the libertine chara£ler of the 
court, the theatre was difgraced by the grofleft ribaldry and 
qblfcetuty, a)^ jthe bell avthtws fied who fiiould produce the 
licm^us comdffies. ^ could not venture to at- 

tend a new play witbOMtus^s, then daily worn, and admit* 
ted into the pit, th’e'fi^^^KytKS, and the gallery. 

On the dearil of jS^Heney Herbert, the malletihip of the 
novels was nonfcin!^ on EoUegrew, ananager of the 

1^’s company.^ jjip imon of Ihc^ two fi^ions iscieafed 

■ the 
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the evil| atid the fmnlled check Wai hot lihj^f^d on the glari 

ing imrhbraHty of the ftage. 

At the rctoltotion, thapotrcr of the lord chathheflalti wa# 
tejrived without re(lri£lioh« He opened and (hut play-boufea, 
Vnprifohed and licenfcd players, corre£led andrejeded plays. 
tJnder him the mafter of the revels feems to have recovered 
fome part of his former power, and to hdve had his (hare iit 
the revolutions of the theatre. He revifed and fanAioned 
plays, and his aid greatly contributed to the celebrated con- 
quell which Jeremy Collier, by the publication of his ihort 
view of the (lage, obtained over the immorality of the drama* 
In this publication, the mofl. profane and obfceiie paflages in 
feveral modern plays, which had been written by Dryden* 
Vanbrugh^ Wycherley, Congreve, and ths nloft admired 
dramatic authors, were detected and expofed. The truth of 
his obfervations, which all the wit and talents of the authors 
who were defcrvedly chaftifed could not controvert, produced 
a furpriling effed; ; a general outcry was raifed againll the 
licentioufnefs of the (lage, and king William fent the folloUr- 
ing order to the play-houfes: His majelly being !nformcfd» 

that notwithftanding an order made in June 1697, bytfie 
earl of Sunderland, then lord cliamberlain of thekingVhonfe* 
hold, to prevent the profanCnefs and immorality of the (lage» 
feveral plays have lately been a£led, containing feveral expref* 
(ions contrary to religion and good manners; And whereas 
the mailer of the revels hath teprefented, that, in contempt 
of the faid order, the a^ors did negleA to leave out fuch pro- 
fane and indecent expreffions, as he had thought proper to be 
omitted : therefenre, ' it is hii majelly’s pleafure, that they 
(hall not hereafteir prefume to any thing in any plSy, con- 
trary to religioh and gOod manners, as they (hall auiwer at 
their utmoft peril.” At the fame time, the mafter of the 
revels was commanded not to licenfe any plays containing 
irreligious or immoral expreffions, and tO give .notice to the 
lord chamberlain, or in bis abfence to the vice*chamberiain, 
if the players prefumed to aA any thing which he had (truck 
out. 

But this reformation did not continue long in its full force. 
As foon as the firft awe and panic of the atfldrs had fubfldedi 
the (lage nearly relapfed into its former immorality, all at- 
tempts to reform it became tte obje^k of theatrical Wit, and 
were ridiculeddn playSf pedtogues and epilogues. Al^pu|h 
the new plays were fifuaity moire decent and moral, yet the 
old plajrs Were fre^iientl^f eflfed^/ without being freed from 
riieh excejplhmabie 

Either in cohfei|utiiee iSjklk or of fome dif- 

putes. 
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putes which arofe between the a£lors of the royal theatrea^ 
and produced the defertion of the principal performers from 
Drury Lane to the Haymarketf the fiuifance of play-houfest 
suid the condud of the performers, became fo flagrant, that 
a bill, in the twelfth year of queen Anne, included players» 
who a^cd without a legal fettlement in the places where the]^ 
performed, among vagrants, and fubje£ted them to the fame 
penalties as rogues and vagabonds. But before the beneficial 
cffe£ts of this a£l could have time to operate, the death of 
the queen produced a new revolution in the drama. 

Soon after the accelBon of George L the power of the 
jnafter of the revels, which had been confiderably circum* 
fcribed, was almoft annihilated ; a new patent was injudi- 
cioufly granted ^to Sir Richard . Steele, Colley Cibber and 
Booth, for ailing plays without fubjeding them to the 
Hcence or reviGon of any officer. 

In confequence of this grant, the mailer of the revels was 
abridged of his powey, and defrauded of his dues, and his 
emoluments were reduced to a fmall falary from the ex- 
chequer, to lodgings in Somerfet-Houfe, and to occafional 
fees. 

At the death of Charles Killigrew, the office, thus mutilat- 
ed, was conferred on Charles Henry Lee, and the decline of 
his power was fufficiently (hewn by the growing licentiouf- 
nefs of the llage, and the numerous pieces which offended 
equally againft religion, decency and common fenfe. 

Altnough, in all the letters patent for a£ling plays fince the 
time of Charles L no mention was made of the lord chamber- , 
Iain, yet he was Hill confidered as pofleffing an abfolute, 
though an undefinable authority over the llage, which he had 
occaGonally exercifed. The performance cf fevcral theatri- 
cal pieces had been prevented, particularly Lucius Junius 
Brutus, a prologue of Dryden to the Prophetefs, Mary queen 
of Scotland, and recently Polly, the (equel to the ]^ggaris 
Opera. , . 

But as this exercife of his pow jr jbad been always, attended 
with much unpopularity, it was feldom exerted. Numerous 
theatres were ere^led in various parts of the metropolis, in 
which the a£tms performed without licence or authority. To 
prevent this, ieveral attempts wm made to enforce the laws 
then^exifting.. An a£l6r; ^ho j>crfonned on the theatre of 
the Baymarket without licence, was takjsn from the .llage, by 
the wdnant of a jullicc of. pence,' and' committed to Bride- 
ly^ll, as coming uiidc^ the pen^ty of the vagrant . The 
fegality of the commitment wa%^ dU{^t^d t a trial enfued % it 
decided, that the copiedw| a boial^k^^ and 

hating 
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having a vote folr eleOing measben of parliament} did noc 
come within the defcription of the faid a^ ; and he was dif* 
charged amidft the loud acclamations of the populace. The 
i^e of diis trial gave full fcope to the licentioofnefs of the 
ftage,' and took away all hopes of reftraining the number of 
play^ioufes. 

From this reprefentatbn of the Hate of the drama, it ia 
evident that fome reformation was indilpenfable. The 
minifter himfelf had long feen that necelBty. The obloquy 
which purfued .him was not confined to the prefs } the ftage 
was made the vehicle of the moft malignant urcafms, not ex- 
preiTed in the elevated tone of tragedy, or couched in t >n t i - 
ments and language perceptible only to men of refined under- 
ftandingS} but hlsberfon was brought on the ftage,his anions 
maligned, his meaiures mifreprefented and arraigned, ahii hia 
condu^ made the fport of the populace, in all the petulance 
of vulgar farce. He was unwilling, however, to make this » 
perfonal confiderarion, but rather a public and national quef- 
tion, in which the good of the law, conftitution, religion, and 
morality, was intimately involved } and fuch an opportunity 
feemed to prefent itfelf, when Sir John Barnard brou^t in a 
hill « to reftrain the number of houfes for playing of inter- 
ludes, and for the better regulating of common players of i». 
terludes.” 

On his reprefenting the mifchiefs which theatres had done 
to the city of London, by corrupting y^th, encouraging vice 
and debauchery, and greatly prejudicing trade, the propoCd 
was at firll received with contempt and ridicule, until it was 
feconded bySandys, Fulteney, and warmly fupported<by ^ 
minifter himfelf., It was obfcrvedby a member, in riiecoiirfe 
of the debate, that there were at that time not lefs than fi» 
theatre* in London. The houfe being fully convinced of the 
neceflity of the bill, leave was given to bring it in without a 
fingle difienting voice, it was . accordingly on the jd of 
April prefented, read the firft time, and ordered to be printed, 
notwithftanding petitions againft it from the proprietor of the 
theatre in Goodman*s>fields, and' from the mafter and comp- 
troller of the revels. It was read a fecond time bn the lath 
of April. 

The minifter connived this to be a favourable opportunity 
of checking the daring abufe of theatrical reprefemation, 
which hadfartived to a n^ft extravagant height. It was pitk> 
pofed t6 Mfert a claiife, to. nt{I|r and confirm, if not eolatge 
the power of.thfi lord, ^ipherlaun, in licenfing plays,. and at 
the fame time i^nua'ttng to the houfe« .riiat unlefs tUs addi* 
tioo was nud^ ^ king atould'iiot H. But Sir John 

Barnard 
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Barnard ftrongly objc£led to this dailfe, deelir^d Ifcat 
the po^cr df the lord chamberlditi Was alitadv tdo gxifaty itkS, 
had been often wantonly exei^cifed, particularry in the |;ftohi- 
bition of Polly. He ihould therefore withdraxitr this bill, and 
wait for another opportunity of introducing it, rather thaa 
eftablifti by law a power in a (ingle officer, fo muchunderthe 
diredtion of the crown, a power which might be exetcifed in 
an arbitrary manner, and confequentty attended witli mif- 
chieVous ene£ts. , 

The attempt of Sir John Barnard having thus failed, the 
immorality of the drama inCreafed, and the moft indecent, 
feditiotis, ahd blafphemous pieces were performed, and re« 
forted to with incredible engernefs. Among thofe who prin- 
cipally ftipportdH this low ribaldry. Was the celebrated Henry 
Fielding, who, though he never (hone in the higher line of 
perfe£t comedy, wrote in thefo dramatic fatires in a ftyle 
agreeable to the populace* One of his pieces, called Pafquin, 
which was a£ted in the theatre at the Haymarket, ridiculed in 
the grofieft terms, the three profeffions of divinity, law and 
l^hyGc, and gave general offence to perfons of morality* 
•^Religion, laws, government, priefls, judges and minifters/^ 
obferves Colley Cibber, ** were laid flat at the feet of the 
berculedn fatirift, this drawcan(ir in wit, who fpared neither 
friend nor foe, who to make hts poetical fame immoital, like 
another £ro(lrate8> fet fire to hia ftage, by writing up to an 
of parliament to clemolilh it.*’ 

'^This piece wjas peculiarly offenfive to the minifter, becaufe 
k contained many perfonaf allofions and inve£tives« But as 
be was not wilting to employ the power of government in a 
jtoCre temporary prohibition of this and other performances, 
which would have been extremely unpopular, and notartend^ 
ed with permanent effi;£ts, be wiflied to avail htmfelf of the 
prefentj flagrant abufe, to prerent future reprefeiitations fo dif- 
gracefuland indecorous* 

lathe coutfe oftthe feffion, in opportunity oflered,^ which 
be did nut omit tbfeize* GiiBrd, the manager of Goodman’s 
fields theatre, brought to him a farce, cdled the Goldeti 
RUfbpi which had been propofed for exhibition; but it iS 
uncertain whether the intentioos of tlie manager weVe to re- 
4|U(^bts advice on this uccaflon^ or to extort a Ibm of money 
to.j^!|eyeiit iti teprdentatioti* 

"^^"'minifter^ boWevet, pai^ the profits ^hich itight have 
^eefciied fttom the perfontiancej Jula detained the copy. He 
'li^tnade cxixs£t$ of themoft abctptibnablepa(fage$, abound-^ 
pnrta pTofanenefst Tedxtiod> and ofalfpbethy, fuid fobmitted 
to feveral meAkberS of botK paiities^ Who wete (hocked 
wsM exmaae licentioufne& of the pieccj and promifed their 
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fuppott to remedy the eviK With their advice, concurrence, 
and promife of co-operation, he read the feveral extraAs to 
the Houfci and a general convi£);ion prevailed^ of the ne- 
ceflity of putting a check to the reprefentations of fuch 
horrid e^ulions of treafon and blafphemy. He a£ted, how- 
ever, 'with his ufual prudence on this odcafion ; he did not 
bring forward, as is generally fuppofed, an aft for fubjeft- 
ing all^jlays to the licence of the lord chamberlain, and 
rellrainin'g the number of playhoufes, but contrived to in- 
troduce it by amending the vagrant aft. 

The bill was called, ** A Bill to explain and amend fo 
much of an aft, made in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, intituled. An aft for reducing the laws re- 
lating to rogues, vagabonds, fturdy beggars, and vagrants, 
and fending them whither they ought to be fent, as relates 
to the comnion players of interludes ’’ Leave was accord- 
ingly given to bring it in, and Pelham, Dodington, Howe, 
the mafter of the rolls, the attorney and folicitor' general, 
were ordered to prepare it. During its rapid progrefs 
through the Houfe, certain amendments were made, and 
two claufes were added. The firft, which occafioned fo 
much obloquy, empowered the lord chamberlain to prohibit 
the reprefentation of any theatrical performances, and com- 
pelled all perfons to fend copies of any new plays, parts 
added to old plays, prologues and epilogues, fourteen days 
before they were afted, and not to perform them, under 
forfeiture of 50 ^., and of the licence of the houfe, if any 
fuch exilled, in which the play was 'afted. The fecond, 
which is faid to have been added at the inftigation of Sir 
John Barnard, operated in reftraining the number of play- 
houfes, by enjoining, that no perfon fhould be authorifed 
to aft, except within the liberties of the city of Weftminfter, 
and where the king fliould refide. 

The principal enaft merits are as follow: i. Every perfon 
who IhaJl for hire, gain, or reward, aft, reprefent, or per- 
form, or caufe to be afted, reprefented, or performed, any 
interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, play, farce, or other 
entertainment of the ftage, or any part or parts therein, in 
cafe fuch perfon lhall not have any legal fettlement in the 
place where the fame fliall be afted, reprefented, or per- 
formed, without authority, by virtue of letters patent from 
his majefty, his heirs, fucceflbrs, or predece 0 br 3 ^ or without 
licence from the lord chambfrlain of his majefty^s boufe- 
hold fof<the time being, fliall be deemed a rogue 9Ad a vaga- 
bond, within the intent and* meaning of the faid recited 
aft, and flial^ be liable and fubjeft to all fiich penalties and 
VoL III. ' . punilh- 
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punifliments, and by fuch methods of coniFiflion, as are 
inflidled on, or appointed by the faid aft for the puhilh<«^ 
ment of rogues -^nd vagabonds who ihall be found wan- 
dering, &c- 

2. Any perfon having or not having any legal fettlemeni:,' 
who ftiall without fuch authority or licence; aft, &c. for" 
hire, See. any interlude, &c. every fuch perfon (hall, for 
every fuch offence, forfeit the ium of fifty pounds, .&c. 

3. No perfon {hall for hire, &c. aft, &c. &c. any new 
interlude, &c. or any part or parts therein, or any new aft, 
feene, or other part added to any old interlude, 8cc. or any 
new prologue or epilogue, unlefs a true copy thereof be fent 
to the lord chamberlain of the king’s houfchold, &c. four- 
teen days at leaft before the afting, &c. together with an 
account of the playhoufe or other place where the fame Ihall 
be. See, the time wherein the fame {hall be firft afted, &c. 
figned by the mafter or manager, or one, &c. of fuch play- 
houfe, See* 

It {hall be lawful for the faid lord chamberlain, as often 
as he {hall think fit, to prohibit the afting, Sec. any inter- 
lude, &c. or any aft, &c. Sec. thereof, or any prologue or epi- 
logue j and in cafe any fuch perfons ihall for hire, &c. aft 
any, &c, &c. before a copy Ihall be fent as aforefaid, or 
(hall for hire, &c, &c. contrary to fuch prohibition, every 
perfon fo offending (hall, for every fuch offence, foifeit the 
liim of fifty pounds ; and every grant. Sec. (in cafe there 
be any fuch) under which the faid mailer. See. fet up or 
continued fuch playhoufe, &c. fliall ceafe. 

4. That no perfon or perfons lliall be authprifed' by vir- 
tue of, &c. from his majeft^. Sec. or the lord chamberlain, to 
aft, &c. any interlude, &c. m any part of GreatBritain, except 
in the city of Weftminffer, ana within the liberties thereof, 
and in fuch places where his ihajefty, &c. ihall refide, and 
during fuch refidence only. 

5. If any interlude, &c. Ihall be afted. Sec. in any houfe 
OK place, wnere wine or other liquors ihall be fold, the fame 
ihall be deemed to be afted, &c. for gain, &c. 

« DrurV-line. This theatre originated on the Reftcnra- 
tion. The king made a grant of a patent for afting in what 
was then called the Cocl^it^ tmd Ae PHosn^x. The aftors 
were, ihe kir^s fetvants, were on the eilabliihinent, and ten 
of were called Gentlemen of Ae Great Chamber, and 
had tin y^rds of fcarlet clothcaUpwed Aem, with a fuitable 
, qowtity of lace. .A new theatre, built on Ae fite of the 
on much additional gt^^^und, was Opened in, 
.x |o4. Its dimen^ns were thus defetibed at Ae time. It 
" coiitaint 
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contains in the /pit 800 . perfons ; whole range of boxes^ 
I8a8 5 two (hilling gallery, 675 ; one (hilling gallery, 308 $ 
total 361 1 $ amounting to 826I 6s. There are eight private 
boxes on each fide of the pit ; 20 all round the fir(t tier, 
and 1 1 back-fron,t boxes ; 29 all round the fecond tier, of 
which I r are fix feats deep 5 lO on each fide; the gallery, 
third tier ; boxes in the alcove, 9 each fide. Diameter of 
the pit 55 foetj opening of the curtain 38 feet wide; height 
of the curtain 38 feet; height of the houfe from pit floor 
to the ceiling 56 feet 6 inches. The ftage is an hundred and 
(ive feet in length, feventy-five feet wide, and forty-five feet 
between the ftage doors. To facilitate tiie working fome 
fcenery, and light machinery, there is a ftagcv about ten feet 
below the upper one. Under this fecond (fage is a depth 
of about forty feet, furnifhed with various mechanical en- 
gines, requifite for raifiiig large, and fplendid fcenery. Un- 
der the pit is a large range of lofty vaults, and immediately 
over it a fpacious Itore-room, and one for painting fcenery, 
about feventy feet wide and fifty-three feet long : above the 
galleries is another painting-room, about feventy-five feet by 
forty. There are two green-rooms, one for the ufe of 
chorus fingers, fupemumeraries, and figurants; the other 
for the principal performers; the latter of thefe apartments, 
is elegantly fitted up. The interior of this threatre re- 
fembles the (hape of a horfe-(hoe, and the fpe£lator ifl^ 
forcibly (truck with the grandeur of defign, elegant execu- 
tion, and fplendid eiFe£t of this fuperb edifice. The pre- 
vailing colours of the boxes are blue and white, relieved 
with richly fancied embellilhments of decorative ornament. 
The compartments in which the front of each tier is divided, 
has centrally a highly finiftied cameo, with exquifitely drawn 
figures raifed in white, the fubjefls chiefly from Ovid ; the 
ftage-boxes prmed about two feet, and have a rich filver 
lattice-work, or excellent tafte and workmanfhip. The. 
boxes are fupported by caft iron candaiabras, fluted and 
filver lackered, refting on elegantly executed feet. From 
the top of each pillar a branch projects three feet, from which 
is fufjpended a brilliant cut-glafs chandelier ; a circular mir- 
ror of five feet diameter is placed on each fide the drefa 
boxes nex^ the ftage,. t^t produces a pleafing refledied view 
of (he audience* On the nights when this theatre is ho- 
noured with their majefties’, pxefence, the partitions 0/ tho * 
ftage-box are taken down, aWd*it is brought forward nearly 
two feet, a oaxxdpy is eroded, (iiperbly decorated ^ith crinl« 
fon y^vet, richly embroidered vrith gold, add adioiOuK 
Aem fit the princefles* Their bbx is ufuaUy lined 
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light blue fattin, fancifully fe.ftooned and elegantly decorated 
with filver fringe and rich taffels. At the back of the front 
boxes is a femi-circular faloon, forty-one feet long, contain-' 
ingi at a proper elevation^ a handiome ftatue of Garrick* 

, between the tragic and comic mufe. In this plac£ proper, 
perfons attend with refrelhments. Over this is a fmaller 
one for the fame purpofe» and above that an immenfe 
ciftern containing water, which, in cafe of fire, • may be im- 
mediately conveyed to any part of the houfe. 

The preceding defeription had been written before the 
24th February 1809. On the night of that day, the inutility 
of the precautions againft conflagration were fatally and ra- 
pidly demonftrated. A fire was difeovered to have broken 
out a little before midnight, and in a very fhort time this 
fplendid and elegant edifice was reduced to a heap of ruins* 
Until a new ercfrion lhall diminifii the regret juftly felt for 
the lofs of the old, the above memorial of what it was will 
retain' fome interell with the reader* 

CovENT Garden Theatre. This theatre was burnt 
down on the night of the aoth of September 1808. The 
company removed their performances for a time to the 
Opera Houfe, and fubfequently to the Little Theatre in the 
Hay Market ; but fuch were the fpirit and vigour dlfplayed 
in proje^llng and devlfing means for the re-eftabli(hment of 
the play-houfe in its old fituation, and fuch the promptitude 
and liberality with which the public came forward at the 
call of the proprietors, that the town faw with aftonilhment 
at the clofe of only eleven months from the fire, and in lefs 
than nine months from the laying the foundation ftone, a new 
theatre opened on the 1 8th of September 1 809, more fpa- 
cious, fubftantial, and elegant than any ftruAure of the kind 
^er leen in England. 

In this confummate eflbrt of archite£lure, Mr. Robert 
Smirke, to whom the preparation and condu£ring of the 
building were confided, ftudie^ no lefs to produce a ftru£lure 
which mould form a claflical t>mament to the metropolis, 
and do honour to die stge, than to afford to the audience the 
means of the higheft gratificadons which an ample, beautiful, 
and well-contrived theatre can fupply. 

inij? edifice itfelf is a corred model of Grecian architect 
adapted to the dramatic improvements and puxpofes of 
the piefent time. The order is Dorick, taken from that of 
the Temple of Minerva, atSkthens; and tWe am.baflo- 
relievos explaining the purpofes of the^builiini^«tfa^ 

Otis fleers of dramatic poetry, both Enj|(Ii(h, 

toprefented with attributetl qf the Rate 
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intention of the ancient and modern dramas. The de* 
lign of thefe bafTo-rcHevos was made by Mr. Flaxman^ and 
they were executed by Mr. Roth. 

Statues reprcfenting tragedy and comedy are placed in 
niches ^t each end of the front. Tragedy, which occupies 
• the niche in the foutherii extremity of the building, or that 
neareft to Ruffel-ftreet, is a fine figure, holding the tragic 
malk and dagge.*. The fculptor is Mr. Kofli. Comedy 
holds the ihepherd’s crook or pedunty on her right Ihoulder, 
and the comic maik in her left hand. This ftatuc, which 
is the workmanihip of Mr. Flaxman, is placed in the niche 
at the northern extremity of the building next to Long 
Acre. The figure of Comedy is founded upon the fevere 
tafle of antiquity ; and, as its obje£b is, to corre£l as well 
as to pleafe, it is marked by dignified tranquillity, more than 
by the laughing graces which might be fuppofed to charac- 
terize farce, rather than legitimate comedy. Tragedy is in 
a folemn grave attitude, and “ looks commercing with the 
Ikies,” give an imprelfive majefty to her appearance. 

Entrances to the Theatre. The principal entrance to the 
boxes is at the portico in Bow-llreet. The hall is forty feet 
fquare and built of ftone. It communicates with a flight of 
ft one ftairs feventeen feet wide, having a gallery fepar;ated 
on each fide by a range of lonick columns of porphyry. The 
walls are in imitation of light veined marble. 

The approach to the "^fcorridors from' this ftaircafe is 
through an anti-room, in the centre of which ftands a large 
ftatue of Shakfpeare. The walls of this room are decorated 
with pilafters of porphyry correfponding with the columns 
on the ftaircafe. 

Another entrance to the boxes is in Princess Place, from 
the piazza in Covent Garden; a double flight of ftone 
ftairs leads from it to the corridors on the weft fide of the 
houfe. 

The principal entrance to the annual* boxes is from 
Prince’s Place. The hall is of (lone, and the afeent to the. 
bokes is by a great- femi-circular ftaircafe of ftone. Ther^ is 
anoriier entrance on the eaft fide of the houfe,. in the arcade 
north of the great portico. 

The entrances to the pit are froi!n the piazza in Covent 
Garden and Bbw-ftreet into the Bedford avenue, from which 
five doors open into the veftibule. There is alTo an entri^ce 
to the pit in the arcade, fout^ of the great portico, dxfd )ead» 
ingj;o the faid veftibuler • \ ' 

Tte entrances to the loyrer^ gallery are at the eaftem 
and Weftem extremity of the mdfoia aTenoe« The en«^ 
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trance to the upper gallery is at the eaftern extremity of the 
fame. 

Interior of the Theatre. The pit is very fpacious, and 
the benches are raifed gradually^ to a convenient elcva^on 
for view of the ftage ; they are covered with light blue 
cloth bordered with red. There^ are three tier of boxes/ 
each forming a femicircle, fifty feet in diameter, having the 
fides prolonged nearly in a parallel direftion towards the 
Asge. The fronts of the boxes are white, with a Greek 
ornament, continuous through their whole length, in gold 
upon a light pink ground, and’ enriched with relieved gold 
ftars, and mouldings j they are fupported by flender fluted 
and gilt columns. 

A range of yches fupports the ceiling, which is formed 
into a circle, and painted in concentrick compartments. 

The firft and lecond tier of boxes are appropriated to the 
public, and have three feats in each, covered with light blue 
cloth. 

The upper tier confifts of annual boxes, twenty-fix in 
number, with a fmall feparate anti-room to each. The 
accefs to thefe boxes is already deferibed, and they are not 
connected with any other part of the houfe., A fpacious 
falcon is alfo attached to them ; it is fitted up with fofas ex^ 
tending oir each fide, between pedeftals, upon which fta- 
tues are placed. The walls are of cream colour with gold. 
The bulls of the three great ’^Ifoets, Homer, Virgil,/ and 
Milton are placed in niches, with paintings in baflb relievo 
from their works. There are columns and pllafters of green 
Syrian marble at each end of the room 

There is alfo a faloon, or'coffee-room, at the back of the 
lower tier of boxes. It is fixty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, furniflied Mdth fofas in receffes on each fide ; on the 
walls are paintings in baflb relievo from the plays of Shak* 
fpeare. The prevailing colours of this room, and the cor- 
Tidores, are green and white. 

The ttpper-gallcry is divided into five compartments, and 
may be thus confidered a tier of five boxes, with a com- 
municating lobby at the back of them. One fide of this 
lobby is the exterior wall o^ the theatre, with the trindcfws 
into the ftreet. The lobby to the gallery benieath is fimi- j 

* ThU arranfrement for tlie accommodatbfi of tbt higher cfaft of .ib- 
c1et>% the exclusion of the oth«r portion of the audience, wai* in par^ flie 
oceafion of g con^e{l of unexampled* warmth and duration, to tciiAiijiatc 
which, the managirs were forced to throw ti^en ttnm all^the bOXtt 

which they had thus intended to refhm, exetpt flx. ' 
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larijr (ituated. One great advantage attends this conftruc- 
tion : in fummer the doors of the galleries and the win- 
dows of the lobbies being left open* the audience in thofe 
parts cannot be opprefled by heat, as in the former theatre. 

The profcenium of the ft age is a large arch, enriched 
•with pannels and gilt ornaments, and fupported by pilafters 
in imitation of Sienna marble ; it is furmounted with the 
royal arms. A fcarlet curtain is fufpended Irc^m the arch, 
ornamented with a black and gold Grecian border. In the 
centre of a gold wreath is inferibed the motto of the ftage, 

Veluti in fpeculum.” 

The houfe is lighted by elegant glafs chandeliers on a 
peculiar conftru^lion. They are forty in number ; of which 
four are fufpended over the ftage, ‘ compofed of the moft 
brilliant cut-drops, in or molu mountings, e%c]i holding nine 
candles. The other thirty-fix luftres, of fimilar conftruc- 
tion and materials, holding each from five to feven candies, 
are diftributed equally between the three tiers df boxes \ 
two hundred and feventy wax candle^; are conlumed in them 
every night 5 two hundred and fifty patent lamps are fixed 
in the corridores and ftaircafes, and nearly as many more 
are employed each night to light the ftage and feenery. 

The artift has been alfo attentive to the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the performers. The gentlemen's dreiling 
rooms are on one fide, and thofe of the ladies on the other. 
There are three green rooms. The wardrobes are fpacious, 
and rooms are attached to them for the various artizans em- 
ployed in the bufinefs of the theatre. 

The ftage is well adapted for the difplay of feenery, and 
its convenient diftribution, having a depth in the rear 
greatly exceeding that of the late theatre, and is provided 
with arched recei^s on each fide in which the feenes are de- 
pofited. The feenes are twenty-two feet high, and fpace is 
provided to enable thefe to defeend at once under the ftage^ 
or to be raifed above it. 

In the conftruffion of this fplendid edifice, the calami- 
tous fate of the late two great winter theatres has not been 
forgotten. Every means of fafety againft fire, or other acci- 
dent, that iitgenuity could devife, has been adopted. The 
corridores are all paved with ftone, laid upon brick arches, 
and the ftair cafes are of ftone. At convenient intervals 
are ftrong party walls, with iron doors, by* which, if a 
fire were to break out, it wc^uld be confined within that 
particular compartment, and be prevented froniPfpreading 
through the houfe. The fire places are alfo made with the 
grates turped upon a pivot, by which means the front can 
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be turned round to the back ; and the fire is thus extin-, 
guifhed without the poiFibility of accident. Fire pipes filled 
with water from four refervoirs, upon the top of the builds, 
ing, are alfo introduced into every part of the houfe^ 
through which they arc fpread like veins through the human 
body. ' - 

From a thoufand to fifteen hundred workmen were daily 
employed upon the con(tru£lion of this building. Ihe ex- 
cavation for the foundations was begun at the latter end of 
November 1808) and the foundation (lone was laid by His 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, on the 31ft or De- 
cember. The building was completed on the 1 8th of 
September 1809. 

Hay Markejt Theatre. This houfe was ere£leA m 
1720, by a private projector, to be let out occafioiially for 
profit to performers of various defcriptions. After the paf-^ 
fing of the a£l for liccufing theatrical performances, it was 
licenfed for the exhibition of regular dramas from the 14th 
of May till the 1 4th of September in every year. The pt^o- 
flts of this (hort feafon have, however, of late years been 
much curtailed by the praftice the winter managers have 
adopted, of keeping open their houfes till the middle or 
nearly the end of July. The houfe is neatly fitted up, and 
fuppofed, when full, to contain a fuiEcient audience to pay 
into the treafury nearly 400/. 

The Opera House. In addition to thofe theatres 
where regular Englilh dramas are exhibited, the progrefs 
of refined tafte, and the increafing pallioft of the public for 
exquifite mufic and elegant dancing, recommended the 
building of a houfe for the performance of operas in the 
Italian language, with dances. The requifite funds for car- 
rying it on were fupplied by an ample fubfeription of per- 
fons of quality and falhion, who alfo formed committees 
for managing the concern. It was never profperous ; frefh 
fubferiptions were repeatedly made and exhaufted, and, 
at length, the property has fahen into the hands of private 
undertakers, who condu6l it with no better fuccefs than 
their dignified predeceflbrs. The old building is generally 
faid to have been conftruAed by Sir John Vanburgh, though 
Mr. Pennant attributes it -to Sir Chriftopher Wren \ it vvas 
much altered by Mr. Adam, and deftroyed by fire in 1790. 
It was fpeecCily rebuilt on an improved plan, and is now, 
for its purpofe, a moft granrl/and beautiful theatte.^ The 
fronts of* the boxes are painted in compartmentSi a, blue 
f ground with broad gold jframes. The fevetal tiers are dif- 
*^8nguiihed from each other by' a difibreuce in the ornamenb; 
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in the centre of the compartments. In the fecond tier tbefe 
ornaments confiit of Neptunes, nereids^ tritons, mer- 
maids, dolphins, fea-horfes, &c. &c. ^n tho third tier 
the ornaments exhibit feftoons and wreaths of flowers, fu& 
tained bj( cherubs ; leopards, lions, grifiins, &c. are the 
Tupporters of the fourth. The fronts of the fifth tier nearly 
correfpond with thofe of the third. The dome prefents a 
Iky, in which the flame colotir predominates. The cott^ 
d* ceil of the* whole is rich and magttificent, and confiderably 
furpafling its former appearance. The ftage is fixty feet in 
length from the wall to the orcheilra, eighty feet in 
breadth from wall to wall, and forty-fi^x feet acrofs from 
box to box. From the orcheftra to the centre of the front 
boxes the pit is fixty-fix feet in length, and fixty-fire in 
breadth, and contains twenty-one benches, befides paflage 
room of about three feet wide, which goes round the feats^ 
and down the centre of the pit to the orcheftra. The pit 
will hold eight hundred perfons j price of admiilion half-a- 
guinea. In altitude, the internal part of the houfe is fifty- 
five feet from the floor of the pit to the dome. There are 
five tiers of boxes, and each box is about feven feet in 
depth, and four feet in breadth, and is fo conftrudted as to 
hold fix perfons with eafe, all of whom command a full 
view of the ftage. Each box has its curtains to enclofe it, 
according to the faftiion of the Neapolitan theatres, and is 
furniflied with fix chairs. The boxes hold near nine hun- 
dred perfons. They are private property, or let out for the 
feafon to perfons of rank and falhion, who pay very large 
prices for them according to their fituation. The gallery is 
forty-two feet in depth, fixty-two in breadth, and contains 
feventeen benches, and holds eight hundred perfons ; price 
of admiflion five (hillings. The lobbies are about twenty 
feet fquare, where women attend to accommodate the com- 
pany with coffee, tea, and fruit. The great concert room is 
ninety-five feet long;^ forty-fix feet broad, and thirty-five 
feet high, and is fitted up in the firft ftyle of elegance. 
The opera ufually opens for the feafon in November, and 
continues its reprefentations on the Tuefday and Saturday 
of every week, till June or July. Perfons may walk from 
the pit or boxes behind the feenes during the performance. 

* Befide thefe, which may be juftly termed regular theatres* 
there are fomc of inferior deicriptiqn, at which entertain- 
ments of mufic, finglrig, and ^ancing are exhibited by virtue 
of a licence under the ftetute 25 Geo. 11. c. . • ^ _ 

Sadler’s Wrll^. , The okleft of thefe piaceil of ainufe- 
xnent is Sadier’s Wells^ of the origin ami pre^refs of which 

Mr* 
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Mr* Malcolm has given a defcription, containing the follow- 
Jng particulars. 

Although there is nothing in the exterior of the theatre at 
Sadler’s Wells worth deferibing, further than it is a ftrong 
brick building, fronted by a handfome houfe, its vicinity to 
the New River, and the number of trees furrounding it, 
give the place a decided fuperiority over every other theatre 
near London* 

Without doubt the Springs, afterwards krfbwn by the 
appellation of Sadler’s Wells, were thofe of the priory of 
'St. John of Jerufalem. An anonymous author has aflerted^ 
that the priefts of St. John were accuftomed to attend at 
them, 5 ind ferve the water to perfons afllicicd with various 
diforders$ at the fame time addrefling certain prayers to 
Heaven for th^ir efficacy. Although no reafon can be 
affigned why fuch ceremonies (hould not have been ufed at 
thefe fprings, it is probable they have been niiffaken by him 
for the real Holywell. However, his aflertion that they 
were entirely concealed from the public, by order of govern- 
ment, after the Reformation, to prevent fuperftitious per- 
fons from frequenting them,, feems to be corroborated by 
Mr. Sadler’s accidental difeovery of them, when digging . 
gravel on his grounds, for mending the highways, of which 
he was a furveyor. As the water was found to be ferrugi- 
nous, though not fo much impregnated with iron as thofe of 
Tunbridge Wells in Kent, they were immediately recom- 
mended as ufcful in removing obftrudlions in the fyftem, 
and purifying the blood. 

A petition from the proprietor to the Houfe of Commons, 
many years paft, dates, that the fite was a pbee of public 
entertainment in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. If this 
aflertion is correfk, but no proof is adduced, Sadler was far 
from being the firft pofleflbr for mufical purpofes and 
drinking. 

Sadler’s Wells was inclofed within a wall of confidcrabJe 
extent, with feveral .fine trees v ithin it. A gate faced the 
New River, on which was inferibed Sadler^s Wellsy under 
a pediment. The houfe contained feven windows in front, 
on the firft floor, with angular mullions; and probably , the 
fame number below* Fy^icis Forcer ownecl the Wells in 
J7J5 : by which period the proprietor appears to have been 
.doubtful whether he fliould be permitted to proceed, with 
bU exhibitions, as bethought it neceflary to petition^ the 

f arliament for ^ licence. In it he r€pt:eiente4 ^He place aa 
^vipg been ufed for* mufic, rcj>e-dancing, gtound^dancing, 
pantomime, and the fipie of' liquor, for forty years 

before. 
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before, which ihews the above entertainments to have c6m*i> 
menced in 1695. His application was rejefted. 

Sir John Hawkins obferves of the elder Forcer, that he 
was a compofer and mufician, and author of feveral Tongs 
•publiftied^ in the year 1685, 6, and 7. This man and hia 
fon held the Wells many years. The latter is faid to have 
been remarkably handfome, tall, and athletic. Sir John 
adds, that the mulic performed at this and fome other places 
at that period, hardly deferv.ed the name of a concert, as the 
inilruments were genferally confined to violins, hautboys, and 
trumpets, confequcntly in unifon ; or, if a bafs inftrument 
was introduced, it was only for the ground bafs to divifions 
in old bailud or country dance tunes. Till within thefe few 
years, the pit tickets informed the fpeflator, that an addi- 
tional iixpcnce, to the two {hillings, the priffe of admil&on^ 
would entitle them to a pint of wine or punch. The pit 
was at that time filled with high-backed feats, upon each of 
which was a little flielf, for the fupport of bottles, and wine 
glafTes broken off in the mtdfl: were put into the mouth of 
the bottle j but the proprietors have lately, much to their 
honour, voluntarily removed thofe benches, and made the 
pit the receptacle of perfons full as refpedable as thofe who 
frequent that portion of the eflablifhed theatres. The pre^ 
fent building was ere£led in 1765. 

Astley^s Amphitheatre. This, and fome limilar 
places of amufement, had their origin in the long eflabliihed 
tafte of this nation for thofe exhibitions which difplay the 
flectnefs, fagaciiy, and docility of the horfe. Attitudes on 
horfeback, and the ingenuity of taught, or, as they are 
commonly termed, learned, horfes, are recorded among the 
popular amiifements from a very early period j and wore a 
conftant exhibitions at fairs and other meetings whiere num«> 
bers were colleAed, whofe curiofity might be rendered pro- 
fiuible. About the year 1768, Mr. Aftley was one of ' the 
moft celebrated performers in this way; he and a rival 
equeflriaii were ufed to parade the ftrects in adverfe difplay^ 
and in the afternopn exhibit their feats at large to an audi- 
ence colle£ted within an inclofure, and accommodated with 
feats, but open to the Iky. The fpot chofen by Mr. Aftley 
was on the Surrey fide or Weftminfter Bridge ; by degrees 
he gained the afcendancy over his opponent, improved his ' 
entertainment by adding to his horfemanfhip^ fantoccini^ 
ombres chinoifes, artificial iire^works, mufic, finglng^Vope- 
dancing, interludes, and pantomimes^ The the^iie was 
covered, and aiTumed beauty, regularitj, and even folezklaun 
The proje^or, uniting with an enthuiiaftic love of 
feifion to whi^ he devoted himfelf a great portion of^eiiiiekw 
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prize and a perfevering fpirit^ has continued his exhibitions 
with annual improvements^ although his ptemifes have more 
than once been deftroyed by fire, and has extended his exer-^ 
tions to other theatres on a iimilar plan, befides occafionally 
vifiting Ireland, and even France and Flanders, ^is efforts 
have TOen much aided by his fon, who was long celebratdU 
for his agility and grace on horfeback. 

The Rotal Circus. The competitor of Mr. Aftley 
an his early feats was named Hughes, and he,*^ after fudain- 
ing a' long courfe of misfortune^ was, about the year 1781, 
fufficiently patronized to eftablifh in St. George’s fields a 
theatre for exercifes fimilar to thofe at Mr. Aftley’s ; but his 
houfe was, at firft, far more beautiful, and for fome time 
more fafhionably attended. Since the opening it has been 
frequently unfiiccefsful, and was once deftroyed by fire, but 
rebuilt. Mr. Hughes, whofc affairs were always embarrafled^ 
died fome years ago ; but the theatre has affumed a more re* 
gular chara£);er under Mr. Ellifton, who has baniflied equef* 
trian exhibitions, and carries on a difplay of burlettas with 
fpirit and fuccefs. 

The three laft-*mentioned places of amufement, always^ 
open jyn Eafter Monday ; and they, as well as thofe which 
follow, are licenfed purfuant to the ftatute, in order to 
enable them to give mufical entertainments. 

Olympic Pavilion. This is a fmall, fubfidiary theatre,, 
erefled by Mr. Aftley in Wych^ftreet, near Drury-lane, 
and appropriated to exnibitions fimilar to thofe at the Am- 
phitheatre. 

Royalty Theatre. This building was erected as a 
regular theatre for dramatic exhibitions^ by John Palmer, a 
celebrated comedian, and opened in 1787. Only one play 
was performed, which was Shakfpeare’s .As you like It, 
for the benefit of the London Hofpital. The further exhi- 
bition of regular dramas was prevented by the magiftrates, at 
the intervention of the managers of the eftablillied theatres. 
Sifappointed in his principal iiope, Mr. Palmer, with the 
alSftance of an excellent company, carried on the under- 
taking for two years with exhibitions of mufic and panto- 
mime} butbis expences greatly exceeding the revenue of the 
theatre, he was obliged to abandon it, and it fell into the 
hands of various undertakers, fome of whom ftill keep it 
dtoen^^oring a great portion of the year. It is fituated neair. 
WellNclofe-fquare in the lij^rty of the Tower ' Hamlets, 
«a tircunfftance which led mr. Palmer, inconfiderately to 
/flatter himfelf that he could play there by means of a licence 
from the governor of die Tower 1 but n this he was griev- 
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Vauxhall Gardens. This elegant . and . cheering place 
of fummer refort i$ iltuated near the Thaihess in the parifli 
of Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, about a mile and a 
Jhalf from Weftminfter bridge. It is denominated from the 
ipanor of Vaux-hall, or Faukeihall ; but the tradition that 
this houfe, or any other adjacent, was the property of the 
popifh confpirator Guy Fawkes, is entirdjr fiftitious. The 
premifei novagenerally called Vauxhall, formerly Spring Gw- 
dens Vauxhall, were in 1615 the property of Jane Vaux, wi- 
dow : the manfion-houfe upon the eftate was then called Stoc- 
den’s. Jane Vaux left two daughters, one of whom was wife 
of Barlow, bi(hop of Lincoln. The moieties of the eftate^ 
which was divided between them, palled through various 
hands till the middle of t)ie laft century Jmathan Tyers, 
Efq. purchafed one moiety of Geofge JDodington, Efq. for 
the fum of 3800/., in the year 1752, and a few years after- 
wards bought the remainder. There is no certain account 
of time when thefe premifea were^^firft opened for the enter- 
tainment of the public. The Spring Gardens at Vauxhall 
at^e mentioned in the Spe£lator, as a place of great refort. 
Mr. Tyers was proprietor of the Gardens as tenant, at leafl: 
twenty years before he purchafed the eftate, which is (till 
vefted in his reprefentatives. It was formerly little more 
than a tea garden, enlivened with inftrumiental muiic } but 
its rural beauty and eafy accefs rendered it fo much fre- 
quented, that the proprietor was encouraged to fpeculate on 
public patronage, and to augment the attra£rions by the in- 
ffoduflion of vocal muiic. Thefe gardehs are beautiful and; 
extenfive, and contain a variety of walks, brilliantly illumi- 
nated with variegated lamps, terminated with tranfparent 
paintings^ ;uxd difpofed with excellent tafte. Facing the 
weft door is a: large and fuperb orcheftra, decorated ^ith a 
profulioa of lights of various colours. The whole edifice i$ 
of wood, painted white and bloom colour. Th^oraaments 
are of a compofition fomething like, plaifter of Paris. In 
fine weather the mufical entertainments are performed here 
by a fele£l band of the beft . vooil and inftnimental per- 
formers. At the' upper extremity of. this qrcheftp^ a very 
fine oraan is erefie'dj and at the fdot^of it are jl^J^ts and 
de&s mr the rnuCciahSi placed in a'^feml-circle^ leaving a 
vacancy at the front for ywal performers; A Qurlotts piece, 
of.mactunery has of late vears been exhibited on the mfide. 
of one of the hed^s» vrhich is anno«nced at^n p'ch^k by 
ihe. ringing of a bellj'iituamd'ip'a hello>ry on the.left hfas^ 
about toU way up the w?Uti aburtaiii, i« 
Aewtt itnoft. beautiful Ql^a;%ie open hUly 
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try, with a miller’s houfe, and a water mill, all illuminated 
by concealed lights ; but the principal object that {trikes the 
eye is a cafcade or water-fall. The exaft appearance of 
Water is feen flowing down a declivity, and turning the>, 
wheel of the mill, it rifes up in a foam at the bottom, and 
glides away* Several moving figures are intro'luced, par- 
ticularly a mail coach, the guard of which blows his horn 
and (h^fs a robber ; and a mad ox who tofloo and gores 
feveral perfons to the va(t delight of the fpeftators. Front- 
ing the orcheftra is a large pavilion of the compofite order, 
which particularly attracts the eye by its fize, bcautv, and 
ornaments. The different boxes and apartments o^ thefe 
gardens are adorned with paintings, many of which are exe- 
cuted in good Ityle. The labours of Hogarth and Hayman 
are the moft confpicuous. Hayman has chofen his fubje£ls 
from the works of Shakfpeare. In cold or rainy weather, in 
order to (belter the company, the mufical performance is in 
a great room, or rotunda, feventy feet in diameter, and con- 
taining an elegant orcheftra. The roof of this rotunda is fo 
contrived, that founds never vil)rate under it; and thus 
mufic i<v heard to the greateft advantage. Next is a piazza 
of five arches which open into a femi-circle of provifions, 
with a temple and dome at each end. In the middle of the 
piazza is a grand portico of the Doric order, and under the 
arch,' on a pedeftal, is a beautiful marble ftatue of Handel, 
in the charader of Orpheus, playing on his lyre, done by the 
celebrated M. Roubiliac. Fire works of the moft ingenious 
kind have lately been introduced, to iucreafe the allurements^ 
of this charming fpot. Thefe entertainments keep the com- 
pany engaged tliree times a- week during fummer till mid- 
night ; and the parties who fup are 'well fupplied and 
accommodated in the boxes, while others dance to tl\e 
light mufic played by fmall bands in various parff 'of 
riie gardens. Foreigners acknowledge that no country 
on the continent exhibits a feene at once fo fplendid and 
tafteful. 

Tsa Gardens. The patronage extended to Vauxhall 
was probaUy among the firft caufes of the eftabliihment of 
Tea Gairdens with mafic. In the abftra^ nothing can be 
confidered more innocent and proper than places of refort 
ariiere the tiadefman and hie family may indulge in their 
'^ceui^med afternoon bever^e in the open air, enjoying the 
beauties cf the coiintry,and ciieered by the found of a weil- 
mttched inftrument. In praAtce, however, it has been found 
lllat riiefe Gardens have often become the refort of the moft 
and licentious chara£kerlf the worft of proftkutes, 

and 
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and moil daring of ruffians. Several which were eftabliihed 
in St. George’s fields have on this account been fbot^up ; to 
others in the county of Middlefex, a mufic licence has been 
moft properly refill by the magiftrates« and th^ to whom 
this privilege is allowed owd it entirely to their uninterrupted 
good conduQ. Among die moft confiderable of thefe are 
Bagnigge 'Wells*, near Gray’s Inn lane ; and 'White Conduit 
Houfe, near J*entonville. There are many others where no 
mufic is played. 


THE POOR.' 

I 

In etrerv point of view^ the poor tnuft be regarded 
as a ftibjeft of the higheft intereft. The ncceffity of pro- 
viding for thofe whom misfortunes, unaccompanied by 
vice or crime, have rendered incapable of earning their 
own fupport, enforces itfelf on every confiderate mind, iivith- 
out recourfe to argument or exhortation ; but, on the other 
hand, the propriety of refeuing the pittimee of thofe who 
really have claims to relief from the grafp of thofe who 
would audacioufly feize and apply it to the maintenance of 
profligate idlenefs, has been equally felt, and has given rife 
to many theories ^nd a great number of ftatutes and deci- 
fions. In England, where nothing tliat regards the happi- 
nefs and welfare of any confidernble portion of the commu- 
nity has been overlooked by the legiilature, many ftatutes 
have been pafled for enabling the poor to obtain from the more 
favoiired part of mankind the means of lubfiftence, and, at 
the fame time, limiting fuch claims to proper objeds both 
in application and fupply. In thefe ftatutes the principle 
has been, to conlider relief as a right, not as a boon ; and as 
it is to be demanded, the duty to pay has been guarded with 
as much caution as any fimilar duty can be, by the care and 
wifdom of man. The legiilature has alfo ufed proper 
means to encourage thofe aflbeiations by which perfons 
moft likely to become the obje£ls of parochial relief may, 
by mqtual fupport and ,ai£ftance, prevent that contingency 
from taking j^ace, and many clafles who are not imme- 
diately expofed to the fame danger, have formed Ibcieties 
for the fame purpofe. Still, as the general benevolen^ge of 
the legiflature, and the care of feparate dalles of mon, mutt 
in many inftances fail in affording all the affiftance yequifite 
for thole whom various ftrokes of fortune have jseduced to 
different degrees of wretcbednels, the charity of individuals 
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and of corporate bodies has been moft extenfively difplayed 
in^we proTifion of numerous receptacles and funds, by 
means of which almoft all who feel diftrefs may find 
ance } and, if the condition of the world will not allow that 
mifery (hall be btnilhed from the abodes of man, its prefiure 
may be mitigated in all poifible cafes, and the fum of human 
"woe reduced in the greateft attainable degree. 

It is here propofed, m the firft place, to ftate the provi> 
fions made by the legillature for relieving their poor, as mat- 
ter of right and of duty ; and then to notice fomc of the 
moft confiderable fpeculations on this great obje£i. In the 
next place, to advert to the aflbciations eftablilhed for mu- 
tual relief ; and laftly, to give an outline of the principal 
eftablilhmentSa-,particularly in and near the metropolis, for 
the relief of the indigent and unfortunate of different 
claffes. 


Poor Laws. Without treating this fubjed in a manner 
that can be confidered as technical, a general ftatement of 
the fcope and efieft of thefe regulations is intended j and 
the order followed by Mr. Nolan, in his Treatife on the Poor 
Laws, is adopted, as moft capable of affording eafy and fatis- 
iaAory information. 

The duty of maintaining the poor, this author obferves, 
is faid to have devolved upon the clergy for feme ages after 
the introduction of chriftianity into Eng^d. Originally a 
fourth, and afterwards a third of their tithes was devoted to 
this charitable purpofe, and adminiftered by the incumbent, 
under the fiqierintendance of his bifhop. The churchwar- 
dens and principal inhabitants are fuppofed to have taken 
fome fhare injnaking a judicious application of.4hi8 paro- 
ehial fund. But if liich interference ever did.lp$^|i)aoe, it 


was by the re£tot*8 permimon, for they had M pdwer to 
dire& the expenditure or controul the mifufe. 

The period is not afeertained at whii^ this portion of 


m fynaftic inftiturions. The prmcipal or reCtorial tithes 
of many parilhes, being appropriated to the nib of reli- 
gioudovdors^ they undertodx a (hare of die burthen, as 
miBf retained the funds i^gin^ly fet apart for the 

"^^^ie^lstnre did not interfere widi dus apfonpriatHlSi^ 
dSe Mdefii^dcal i«Tenn«i, exeept in a ftdifoiy htftancer^ 
‘ Ih the Mteendi of Richurd the Second an uA pkfled, re- 
muSTOg, ** in evew lichee to be made in the chancery* 
s]?f fo'pHbdon Qt any jparifit church, U (hall be ex* 
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prefix diat tihe diociefan ihall ordaittj »c4K>f4&ig to the value 
of fuch church) a eonveniedt fum of money to be jpaid and 
diftnbuted yearly) of the fruits and ptoits thereof) to the 
poor parilbiondrS) in aid of their living and fuftenance for 
•“ever." . 

’ Until the firll attach made upon monaftUs property at the 
dawn of the Reformation) the clergy were permitted to deal 
widi their revenues in other refpeds according <o private 
difcretioO) {he ftatutes of tholh by whom ecclefiaftical cor- 
poijations were founded or endowed) and the fitperintending 
controul of their fuperiort. Several ftatutes pafled between 
thefe periods to regplate the internal economy of rei^ioua 
boufes ; but their objedh was to eale them of oppre^e 
vifits from the great, and a tributary hofpit^Uty enabled by 
the powerful, awich abfothed dieir revenues, and ulhrped 
the ptntton of charity and the dues of the indigene. 

The alms given by thefe houfes, together with hofpitale 
and other inAitutions, founded and endowed for die pur- 
pofe, conftitttted the chief, hut not the foie, refoutces ^ 
thofe who fell back upon their fel^w-creatures as unable to 
fuftain themfelves. The e^dlis of perfona dying inteftate 
were vefted in the ordinary, to be applied, amcHig other 
pious ufes) to relieve the poor of Ins diocefe } and private 
charity detived v^ur and energy beyond the common 
impulfe of humanky, from the niperftitious nodon that 
prayers purefaaled by donation^ to the poor, conferred ever- 
lafting happtne&upon die dead. 

The aged and impotent poor bad no other fouroes of 
Ihpport, until the teign of Henry VIII, y for fince ^ con- 
queft) dk common nor ftatute Ifw made 

proviGon wt d|e kirpofe, indefs permittiii^ the pom to hw 
by licence itnn he neemed- an eacqkioti. 

The avfhhr of the Micrm: fta^ md o t^ ^^ hutKy^ Com^ 
men law, <*die poor were tone fufiok^ by^fbos. Me- 
ters of the chureh) and the pariftdoneMr lo mm none of 
them flnll die for defaidt of fuftenfutce.^. But no medkdjid 
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petfotM who fprang froin> and were nourilhed in tfadr way 
of life> by the largeflesof mifguided ptety* gives fome coun- 
tenance to this opinion. 

But a more dire£t proof of the fidelity with which the 
clergy admtniftered the truft repofed in them, arifes fromr 
obfermg, that the firft legiflative attempt to provide for ther 
impotent poor, was made in the very year when the property 
of the religious houfes was vefted in the crown. The firft 
(^at aA of difiblution, 27 Henry VIII. c. 28., kffinrds a de- 
cifive teftimony, not only of their* hofpitality, but of their 
efibrts to promote >the induftry olF the country. It enaQs, 
that all perfons to whom the king (hall demife the fites and 
dcmefnes of any of the difiblved houfes, fluU keep an honeft 
continual houte and hou&hold there } and for ^ that pur- 
pole occupy ySirly as itauch of the demefoes in ploughing 
and tillage of hulbandry» as the faid religious houfes had 
done before, on pain of 6/. 13/. 4<f. a-month, and the 
juftices in feflions were to inquire thereof. This regu- 
lation continued until 21 James I., when jthe claufe was 
repealed. 

The 27 Henry Vlllt c. 25. contains the firft provifioa by 
which particular diftrifts are direfied to fupport their poor, 
fo that none of them of very necelfity fliall be compelled to 
go openly in begging. The a£l: was enforced by a trivial 
penalty of 20/. per month. Many fchemes were propofed 
and enforced by fubfequent ftatutes to accomplUh this ob- 
je£l. They are collected in the fourth chapter of Dr. Bum's 
Hiftory of uie Poor Laws, and it is fufficieitt for the prefent 
purpote to point out their general tendency in the words of 
that refpedable author. 

« It is curious,” he lays, to obfervp the progtefs, by 
what natural fteps and advances the compulibry maintenance 
became eftaUiftied. Firft, the poor were refttained from 
begging at large, and were confined to beg within certain 
dimwls. Heat, Bte feveral hundreds, towns corporate, 
parilhes,' hamlets, or other like -Urifioos, were required to 
mltaip them with Xuch charitable aqd voluntary alms, as 
•that done them'of neceffity mieht be compelled to go 
openly is Beggittg. Aftd the chunmwardons, fob- 

l^tial inhaoitaitits, were p) make colle&iqpt Jforwtos with 
bom^a Sundays, and otKetTW^eilty^ieir difereriops. AmL 
was to take all opportuiltries to erhbrtasdjw 
people to be liberal and bouptifal. Heat, hnm 
to 'be provided for them, ]|^y £be devotipti of good 
‘ petite, and materials to list tpem on fitch, work as they were 
to perform. Than, the untuftitv* thegofpei every 
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Sunday, was i^^aUy to exluart the {tarifl^otkon to a Uber^ 
contnbation. Kteat, tbo ocdte^ors for d» IiboiF» o^ a eer» 
tain Sunday in every yeaa, immediat^y 4 Moe {brnco, 
were to take down m >rti(&ig vi^t vretfwitum yras willing 
^ give f^r theenfuing year ( aAd if any utouUt bo ohfUnato 
ond refute to me, me miniftar m* to exboit bhn ^ 
if ftill he^refiUM,, the nSnifter vfas to certify ibehTefiilal to 
the biihop of the diocefe, an.^ the WOiqp wat th f^md for 
and exhort Ifim in like manner t if he Rood ont th» 

bifliop's exhortadon, then the biib^ wasto certify tlte fame 
to the juftices in feffitms, and bind hma over to appear dkere $ 
and tm juftices, at the find feftions, were again gently to 
move and perlit^e him { knd, finally, if he would not bo 
perfuaded, then they were tp afleft hi^ wl^ th^ tl»ia{^ 
reafonable towards me relief of die poor, this bx>t^ht 
on the general afleflinent in th^ fourteenth year of Qpeeit 

This ftatute underwent fi?me moififimdons during the 
government of that excellent princeis. But in the 430 year 
of her reign, another aR was firamed upon thide wmdi had 
pafled previoufly, and which is faid to mve fitR introduced 
a right to a nuuntenance by fettlement. Xfnder this ftatute, 
with a few alterations to be noticed herodter, tbe fund for 
fetting the poor to work, and maintrining thofe who are on* 
able to do u>, is raifed 'at this day. 

Parishes. The more ancient ftatutes for regularing 
the poor were epaRed to reprefs vagrancy, not to provide 
for uirir maintenance. They refer to the civil divifion of 
the kingdom into townlhips and hundreds, and not to that 
of parUhes, , which, reibefls our eccleliaftical inftitutions. 
But,, after fupptemiMi of monaftenes, the firft direfk 
mode adopted for nufing a fund to relieve the indigent was 
by collecting alms in the diurch. This may be attributed 
to the former Ubetali^ of the clei^a^and. their influence 
upon the charitable mlings of their paiifliioners, which 
conjecture is ftrengtheded by obfefving t^t the original 
means of enfoteihg contriburiiHH^ as ordained by ftatute, 
were ecclefiafticjd exhortariinte. WhtSi mcmey was thus 
collected by pi^llm^ it 'fi>llow|d of courfe tltetit'ihould be 
diftiibuted wjlwn n» fame lita^ The 43d of £lix. c. a. 
m^df no iteration in tius particular,o.but devifed a more 
e$»l«twd method for raifing thatfnnd in parilheis, by winch 
the poor were fu^orted tl^e,when the lUtute pafimt 

It enafited, that " the cburchtbrdemi of emy paatfli, 
and four, j^ee nr two fubftantial houfeholders thereat ^ 
Hull Ite thought meets having refpeCt to the prt^qfftion and 
, ' O o a greatnefa 
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gcVat^efs of the fiime p^iih and parilhefiy to be nominated 
y^rly in Eafter week^ or within one month after Eafter, 
onder the hand and feal of two or more jufticea of the 
peace in the fame cottnt]r» whereof one to be of the quo- 
rum, dwelling in or near the fame psDrifli or diviiion where^ 
the Ikme parifii doth lie« fhall be overfeers of the poor of 
the farae/V 

Se&*^* providedi that where any parilh extends into 
more counties than one^ or into different liberties^ the ma- 
giftrates of which pofTefs an exclufive jurifdiAion^ that each 
let of magidrates (hall nominate overfeers within their re- 
fpeAive jurifdi<^ibnst Who are to execute the office through 
the entire parifh. 

By this aA} (hiereforej the appointment of overfeers, and 
every provifion for the management of the poor, was con- 
fined to parifhes ; but various inconveniences having arifen 
from this reftriiSion, fubfequent ftatutes ena&ed, that 
wherq parithes were too large for the poor to be adequately 
ptovioed for, every townihip or village Ihould have its over- 
feers, and that thefe officers might alfo be appointed for fuch 
town and villa as were extra^arochial. 

The court of quarter feffion has no power to divide a 
parifh into townffiips, by an original order, or to ered a 
vin into an independent diftrid, which lhall maintain its 
own poor. It is done by two magiftrates, appointing over- 
feers, in the* fame manner as thofe officers are appointed for 
diftriAs which have fuftained their poor fince the ftatute 
pafied. But magiftrates do not ufually interfere in the firfl: 
inftance to divide a parilh into townfhips, which has pre- 
vioufly maintained its poor in the aggregate. It is more 
prudent to take the opinion of the Court of IQng’s Bench 
in another fhape, as to the expediency of doing fo before 
they bring a meafure into effed, which may be attended 
with fome refponl(}Kility» To divide a parifh into diftridis 
two things are necefiaiy ; ift^ It ffiould conGft of two or 
more diftind: vills or townfbipc , 2d. It muft appear that 
the pariih cannot otherwife conveniently enjoy the benefit 
of the ^43d EHz. c* It is alfo decided tha^ a parifh which 
has been divided may reunite ,by voluntary agreement, for 
the purpo& of maifitaining^lts jfpox by one ioint rate, under 
the managemem of joint Overfeers. But wnUe a pariih con- 
ibmes Subdivided, the feparate divifions are to be conSdered 
With f^fpeft to the poor laws, as feparate parilhes. 

OvERS&Rs; Overfeers of the poor are, i. The chureh- 
wardetis; a* Inhabitants who are fpecially appointed to the 
uittfer the ftatutes already iiientioAed. Of the ap- 
point- 
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pointoMiUs and du^s of cht^rchwardeil^ Ibma ^coinit hat 
already been given in toI. i. p. jg 6 , t 

The appointment of overfeera (or pariibea or town/hips is 
^ to be made in counties bf tvo pr more juftices of the peace* 
In towns and places corporate, and cities, they are appointed 
*by the mayors, baUiQk and other head oQcejrs, being 
juftices pf the peace, and no other juftices of pe4ce to en- 
ter or me({,dle there But it cannot by made by the head 
officer alone, if there are other corporate juftices, the ftg- 
uature of two magiftrates being neceftary ih that cafe, as 
well as in counties* When a parilh extends into tnore 
counties than one, or part lies -within the limits of %ny city, 
town, or place corporate, the juftices of the countieh and 
head officers of the city, (ball within their (everal limits, 
wards, and jurlfdidiions, ef.ecute the ordinances refpedtlng 
overfeers { but the churchwardens or ovetffiers, oTthe moft 
part of them of the faid panChes, Ihbll, without divid- 
ing themfelves, execute tli^r office in all places wiffiin the 
faid parilh* 

This appointment is to be made yearly, in Eafter week, 
or Within one month after Eafter } and if neg)e£ied, the jult 
dees dwellmg within the divifion, and every mayor, alden* 
man, and head officer of a city, tovm, or place corporate, 
where the default ffiall happen, is to forfeit 5/. for every 
fuch default, to the relief of the poOf, to be levied by the 
parilh officers by diftcefs, under a warrant from the quarter 
feffions. After the month is expired, and no officer, ap- 
pointed, the court upon application will grant a mandamns 
to compel the magiftrates to make one. 

If an overfeer dies, or removes from the place for winch 
he is appointed, or becomes infolvent, twp juftices ma^y, op 
oath thereof, appoint another in hit to coqtmue dE 
new ones are appointed. 

The appointment of fit perfons fot, the diftharge of this 
office, is a diferedonaty power veftpd in the jbftibes, Irho 
are to feleA fuch houfebedders as diey think mqft propet', 
havii^ refpe^k fo the circumftanpes of the place and eon- 
dition of the indhridttal. To enable them to ipake a fit fe- 
leCdoQ, it is ufotl for the exifth^ overfeen)!, fomedipe 
heforc the f ypitedon of their yew, to form a of a fnf- 
heient tiaetber el ftibftandal houfoholdets widpn the pariflt, 
pit^iev 10 fucceed to the qffioe* Where this is qm dode 
yohimtatily, the jufttcM genemdly iffitea ptecej^jiQ ^high 
of the dhdfiMi, or cQiffilshle<‘'^eib,lh9^diMtiding 
to iffifo his wartatftjCe die petty eppiliMhts pf ffiofo 
idac^ in whidt it hisbettt omitMih to 

Oo * the 
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the bvcrfeers rioticfei'i^ they fhall forthwith deliver the 
fame. 

‘ The 43 Eli55. direfls that the overfeers for parilhes are 
to be four, three, or two ' fubftantial houfeholdcrs, having*^ 
refpeft . to the proportion and greathefs of the parilh and 
13 and i4.Car. IL, that there Qialt be two or more for 
townfhips of villages.^* More than four, and lefs than two, 
cannot be appointed i for the number defeending in the aft 
of Elizabeth, thews that it was the intent of the legtflature 
to prevent the appointment of a greater number to a burtben- 
fome office, not likely to be better executed by many than 
by few. 

Women are not incompetent to ferve this office, although 
men are n^ore' 

Some perfons ate exempted from the burthen of this 
office by their neceflary attendance on other public duties : 
fuch as praftifing barriftefs and attornies. A clergyman, 
though he^has no cure of fouls; an officer Of the cuftoms, 
though he have not his writ' of privilege at the time of his 
appointment; and all revenue officers, as officers of the 
Exchequer. Some perfoiis are exempted by ftatute ; fuch 
are the prefident, commons, and fellows of the College of 
Phylicians within the city of London, for a phyfician is hdt 
exempted otherwife. Freemen of the compan^ and corpo- 
ration of Surgeons in London, who are examined and ap- 
proved ; while they exercife the ait. Apothecaries exer- 
pifing the art within the city of "^Xiondon, and feven miles 
thereof, if fiee of the Apothecaries' Company, and thofe 
who life and exefeife it elfewhere, if they have ferved feven 
years apprenticefhip. Thofe who apprehend perfons guilty 
of burglary, or privately Healing to the value pf ^ve ihil- 
Itngs in a fliop, warehotifc, coac^houfc, or ftable, and pro- 
fecute to conviAioii, ihall have a certificate, which , (hall 
difehafge them or their relpeftive affignees from all parifh 
and ward offices, in the*parilK livhere the felony is committed. 
jSerjeants, corporals, drummers, and privates la the militia, 
from the time of their inrplrhent till their regular difeharge, ' 
are excufed feom lerving as. overfeers;, ; as awjdiflenting 
minifters taking the oaths, and fublcriblng ^tho'^dec^ 
and articles of the Church, of England, 'reqdired^ by the to- 
leration a£l. Blit other difienters who are' appomte 4 > and 
fcrupl^ to take the office upon, theih^ have ilo furffier pri- 
rilege than that 6f ferving by ISeputy, provided jthe' deputy 
IS allowed and approved of by fuch perlpn and perfons, in 
ioch maimer as the principal Ihould by law have ^en al- 
lowed qx appointed. 
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As to die foiitt of the order of appointment^ it mnft be 
under hand and feal> and therefore in isrrittng. It ihould 
purfue the words of the ad) and appoint the peribns 
^named oveifeers” eo nomine. It muft further exprefs, that 
^they are* fubftantial houfeholders there* or in the parifh j 
‘and that the appointment is- for a parith or townihip* or 
what is fynonymous) an hamlet* as the cafe may be.” The 
order mufl^likewife fet forth* that the dilliid for which it 
is made is within the county or corporate place over which 
the magidrates who make it poiTcfs jurifdiftion. . It muft 
alfo exprefs the time for which thefe officers are appointed } 
and it is not only to be under the hand and feal of two 
juftices, but they muft fign and feal in the pnfence of each 
other* o» it will not be good. 

If any perfon or perfons are aggrieved” by the appoint- 
ment* they may appeal to the next qturter feffions* whofe 
jurifdidion extends over die place for which they are ap- 
pointed. On the order either of appointment by the juf- 
tices, or of the fcffion on the appeal* may be moved into 
the Court of King’s Bench, by certiorari but if thofe who 
are appointed do not take one of thefe fteps to get freed 
from the office ; or if doing fo^ the original order is con- 
firmed* they are liable to an indiffment where they refufe 
to undertake or execute the duty. But they muft have notice 
of their appcnntment. ’ 

The cate of the poor is intrufted to them in comundlion 
with the churchwardens, where there are any. They are 
required to meet at lead once a month in the church* on 
Sunday* after divine fervice in the afternoon* under the for- 
feiture of 2.0S. to the ufc of the poor* by every one who ab- 
fents lumfelf from thefe meetings without lawful caufe ; 
and if negligent in their office* they a;^e fubjedk to the like 
penalty for every default. The forfeitures to be levied by 
fomc or one of the churchwardens' and overfeers* by warrant 
of diftrefs from two juftices ; and in defed of diftrefs* any 
two fuch juftices may commit the offimder to the common 
gaol* there to remain without bail or mainpiize* till the 
forfeiture' ffiall be paid. But the perfon aggrieved may ap- 
peal to the quarter jTeffions* yrhofe order InaU bind all par- 
ties. The power of a^ing is iwfted in the major part* and 
ihey are to continue in office tratil the Eafter enfuing their 
appointment* when others are to be elefteB. The moft 
prominent points of their duty are : ift* To make a rate* 
in order to rufe a fund for the maintenance <flF the poor, 
ad. To afeertain what poor the place for which they are ap- 
pointed is bound to maintain, gd. To remqve fuch peribns 

O o 4 as 
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as it is not liable to fuppo^ fo Toon as tliey become idusdly 
chargeable. 4th, Tainfp^ ihe economy^ and admiuifter to 
the vant*^ of their proper poor. ' 5 th aud laftly, Upon going 
out of office! make op and pafs their accounts! and de» 
iiver over any balance in- their hands to their lupceilbrs! * 
toother with the property and documents of the parilh. 

Rats. The futld -raifed ibr the general relief of the 
poor! is called the Poor’s Rate. The power of making a 
rate is veiled entirely in die churchwardens and overfeers! or 
the major part of themi snA the concurrence of the inhabi« 
tants is not neceflary. ^ 

Rut as the ftatute requires that it Ihould be made by the 
major part of the parim officers! a rate cannot be made by 
one ovcrfecr. 

If the officers'refufe to make a rate^ the Court of King’s 
Bench^ where a cafe is laid before them upon affidavit! will 
hear both parties! and^ if n^eflary, compel them to do fo 
by mandamus. But they will not intermeddle with the 
equality of aflelTment! or interfere even fo far as to com- 
mand them to make an equal rate. For the overfeers are 
to take care of that in the 6 rft inilancc! and the court of 
quarter feffions! upon appeal# in the (econd. They will 
grant the writj however! to compel them to rate a particular 
defeription of property! if it be altogether omitted. 

The a£k preferibes! that the rate (hall be made with the 
confent of two or more juftices of peace! dwelling in 
or near the fame parilh or divifion where the parilh doth 
lie, whereof one to be of the quorum.” The firft ftep 
therefore to be taken after making the rate is, to carry it to 
two juftices for their confent, or, as it is ufually termed, 
their allowance.^ This allowance is, in their individual 
capacity of magiftrates, and not as a court of feffion, which 
has no original purifdi£lion refpe£f ing rates. 

Whatever m(ght have hem the legiilature’s intention in 
redulring the conlmt of the neighbouring juftices to a rate, 
it has been often decided that tn y are to a 6 l minifterially, 
and muft allow it as a matter of foW, without exerciling 
any diferetion to refiife where they think it unjuftly and iin# 
prraeiiy made. But if two rates are prefepted to them by 
officers ot the tney' are faid to have 

an ele^Skhm Of Agoing they confider as moll 

equitable. * . « ^ . 

It is required by ly Ceot fib 9., that the 
and ovmetrs, or othigr |>ei|cms aulhotized to, take care of 
the poor, ftiall gife pubUo nptic^dlf the rate oq the Sunday 
after || l^been^iiyeil by it isnuB 
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and void. It muft be publiihed thdr^ote in the churcl^ 
and on the Sunday enfuing the allowancer After a rate ha# 
been thus allowed, it ia not ,to be altered by inferting ^cr 
names, even with the magtftrate’s approbation. 

^ Term.. By the ftatiite of Elizabeth, this fund is to be 
raifed weekly ^ otherwife ^ and by a liberal and ufefut 
conftru<9;ion of thefe latter words, it has been determined 
that the rate may be laid for a year, a half year, or, as it leems, 
for any other time Ihort of a year, in advance. 

Purposes. « The general purpofes for which this rate i# 
to be raifed, as dated in the a£k of Elizabeth, are, for 
fetting to work thofe who are able ; relieving fuch as are 
not ; and for apprenticing the children of parents unable 
to maintain them ; alfo by 9 Geo. I. for puv^haling work«* 
houfes. 18 Geo. III. c. 19. enaAs, that money Ihall be 
taken from this fund to repay conftables, &c. what they 
expend for the relief and removal of paupers and vagrants, 
which the 13 and 14 Car. II. c. la. f. i8. had dire£Ied to 
be raifed by a feparate rate. The poor’s rate feems applica- 
ble to no other purpofe, except defraying fuch law ex- 
pences as are neceiTarily incurred bv the overfeers in, the 
difcharge of their oflice, at lead when the proceedings are 
direAed by the vedry. Thus the falaiy of an amdant* 
overfeer, appointed by a vedry meeting, cannot be paid out 
of it, nor a mm pi money borrowed by the parilh to rebuild 
a workhoufe. 

Where an overfeer dilburfes money out of his private 
funds to relieve the poor, he may make a rate during 
his continuance in office, and reimburfe himfelf from the 
produce ^ or if the rate is unpaid at the expiration of his 

I rear, the fucceeding overfeers are direded by datute « to 
evy fuch arrears, and reimburfe their predeceilbrs all fums 
expended for the ufe of the poor, and allowed to be due to 
them in their accounts.” 

Persons to be rated. The 43d pi EHz. direfts that 
the fums thereby teq^i^d iball be rsdfed by taxation of 
.every inl^bitaiit, paxfon, viqar, and others, and of every 
occupier of laudS) fee. in the pariffi. By this claufe the 
aifeiTment is to be^tnade upon the inhabitants and 00 
cupiers of land, according to the ability, of ^tepartib* 
and the tax is levied Upon the petfonrin refpep: »ai feme 
particular property pofleffied or occupied by him. All per» 
fous Viftio inhabit the diftridl«for which the made, 

being able to contribute, and who pccu|>y real property 
therei although dyreUing dfewhere, come wliibin die afk. 
A coipoWite body is jitteable as well as a priv^e iodividuaL 

the 
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The king is alone exempt by reafdn of his prerogative^ as 
not being mentioned in the ftatute. 

i Two great principles were laid down by all the judges 
very foon after the 43 Elizabeth was pafled, refpefting the 
tateability of property. Firft, the alTelTment is tc be madp 
according to the vifible eftate of;the inhabitants^ both real 
and perloiiaL > For the ilat'ute readers inhabitants liable to 
this tax, as a diftinft clafs from occupiers of real property, 
and muft therefore afFe£l: their perfonal cllate. Second, 
No inhabitant is* to be taxed to contribute to the relief of 
the poor, in regard of any eftate he hath elfewhere in any 
• other town or place. , . 

Property to be rated. • The taxation is to be on 
lands, houfesf tithes impropriate, propriations of tithes, 
coal-mines, or faleable underwoods in the faid parifli, to 
be gathered out of the fame parifli according to the abi- 
lity of the fame parifli. Alleftateor property within the 
parifli is divided by thefe refolutions into real and perfonal. 
The meaning of real property^ in the poor laws, appears to 
have been confined in many cafes to immoveable things, 
which arc the direct objeck of fight and touch, and to be 
fynonymous to wliat is undcrllood by lands and tenements. 
More recent decifions feem to confider it as extending like- 
wife to all incorporeal rights which iflue oiit of lands and 
tenements,' and perhaps (though never dirj^jy decided) it 
is to be underftood as comprehending fignified by 

the term hereditament^ which, to follow the definition given by 
Judge Blackftone, includes not only lands: and tenement^ 
but whatfoever may be inherited, be it corporeal or inebr- 
poreal, real, perfon or mixed.” 

<< By perfonal property is underftood ftoqk in trade, goods, 
money, and all oAer moveables, which may attend the 
owner’s perfon wherever he thinks proper to go.” 

Lands and Houfes are put by way of example, and not as 
excluding oth^ bitids. real property of a fimilar nature ; 
foe, not only lands and houfe54 «^but fliops, flieds, and all 
things real which render an annual revimue, are fnbje£k tty 
the rate, s And although the tax is laid iip^ . the land or 
hotfi^ it is ill refpefk cu ^ revenue^ profits which 
from them, and thit, vi^ethef they 
nature or by means wholly artificial ; for, Uitngs very diftinft 
fron\, the natural profits pf land are rat^we under that 
name ; the land being confid€red.as the principaV^d; profits 
of which are augmented by the annexation of the actuary. 
.Thus not only 'thofe who have the exclufive enjoyment - 
i)( land for the purpofe of their cattle on it, arc 

T. rateable 
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rateable as the tenants but natural produfliotiS connefle^ 
with the land, as a mineral fpring ; and artificial profits, as 
of a towing-path, a dock, or a waggon-way, nave been 
•deemed objefts to be rated. Incorporeal hereditaments 
have been deemed rateable as an adjunfl: profit when an* 
nexed to’lands and houfes, although not ilTuing from thence. 
Thus an eftatc may be rateable in a higher proportion, on 
account of a ‘right of common Toeing appendant to it. In 
the fame manner, a real fubjeft is rateable according to its 
annual value, although that value be derived from the an- 
nexation of a peffonal chattel. As where a corporation, 
bein^ poflefied of a houfe, ere^ied a machine in the ftreet 
leading by the faid houVe, for the ptirpofe of weighing wag- 
gons, fcarts, &c., loaded with coal, &c., at *2^. a ton, the 
llcelyard part pf the faid weighing machine was, and al- 
ways had been, in the houfe; The corporation was rated 
for the machine houfe^ according to the annual value iiPt 
only of the houfe itfelf, but of the clear profits of the ma- 
chine. And where a building containing a carding machine 
for manufafluring cotton, not fixed to the premifes, but 
capable of being moved at pleafqre, and worth by itfelf 
only two guineas per annuih^ the building and machine 
together were rated at 36/. ; the court were of opinion 
whether the machine was a£tually fixed to the building or 
not, yet being demlfed with, it, and forming one entire fub- 
jedt, and the rate being on the building, it was properly 
rated for tlie entire profits. In like manner the profits of a 
malt mill, and a billiard table, let with a houfe, have been 
allowed to form the eftimate' of value in the rate. Thefe 
inftances will ferve to convey a general notion on this head, 
but all'the diftindions whidi arife with refpeifk to the rating 
of incorporeal hereditaments belong properly to a law trea- 
tlfe, and will be found in Mr. Nokn’s work, which has 
here been chiefly relied on. 

Tithes impropriate and propriations of tithes alone are 
mentioned in the llatute ; thdfe m the hands of the efficient 
incumbent, whether parfon or vicar being omitted ; but as 
the aft directs tfiat the << parfon or vicari’ (ball be taxed, 
it muft intend that it fhall be for that property which con- 
ftitutes the . chief "fubjeft of their occupancy 5 tithes being 
deemed a tenement Vby our law. onljt parfonage- 

houfes ; and glebe^lands are rateable in the. hands qf the 
occtipier^ but bdth reftorial and vicarial tithes have been 
always deemed fo, whether due by common law or by cut- 
tom. ' Such are ti\e tithes of fifh caught in the fea$ for it 
fs a certain annual prdfit received within the parilh without 
’ ■ ‘ \ ^ 'any 
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any rilk run. A modus, or other comnoiltiipn paid in lieu 
of tithes, ^ equ;?Jly ll'fble this tax. So al(b a rate or af- 
feflment directed by ftatute to. be made in lieu of all tithes 
and other ecclefiailical is rateable, unlefs exempted 

by exptefs provifion, as ai^ likewife oblations ox pther offer- 
ings, which conftitute the re£forikl or vicariar dues, and 
even a penfioij payable to the parfort. 

Coal Mines form the next fpecies of property mentioned 
in the ftatute. fhefe are rateable by the exprefs words of 
the a£i. But it has been held, as other mines were known 
in the country when the ftatute palfed, the mention of this 
inferior fpecies of mine amounts to a tacit exemption or 
exciufion of all others, fuch as lead, tip, copper, iron mines, 
or any other but coal mines. The owners of duties arifmg 
out of metallic mines, fuch as the lot and cope of lead mines, 
the toll and farm tin of tin mines, are ratea^ble when they 
are paid clear of dedudion, and freed from the hazards of 
working. Neither does the exception extend beyond mines 
properly fo called. Lime works are not comprehended 
within it, but their profits are rateable in the hands of the 
occupier, although uncertain in their amount, owing to the 
expence and riik of working. Upon the fame principle, 
the occupier of a flate qusprry is held rateable i and it was 
held to be fo clear as not to endure difeuflion, that clay pits 
worked ^for the purpofe of getting pottejr’s clary) at confi- 
derable expence, and with confiderable, though fluctuating 
profit, are rateable. 

Saleaile Underwidds. Woods, confifting .of what is called 
great wood or timber trees, of twenty years growth and 
upwards, are exempt from contributing to the poor, as they 
are freed from tithes *, but this exemption of wo<^ is not 
confined to trees , coming within the ftriCt legal defeription 
of timber, filch as oak, alh, and elm : it is fufiicient if the 
trees in queftion are deemed fo by the cu’ftom of a particular 
diftriA. Thus wood lands, :the orees growii^ thereon con- 
filling chiefly of beech, ,and fome oak and alh trees, there 
' being no coppice woml, knd die underwood being left to 
,gXow as ftandards, were heH hot rateable, beech h^ng found 
^by the iStflions to be timber^ by the CuftonI of jd^t particular 
part of the country. Andf it retains die privilj^i 'although 
put to the ulW ojF underwood, being evtt ajnfl m^e up 
.in jparcels for firing. ’ : . 

Several local ads to 

^Tticular fpecies of property which wouli ,bd|^rwiifife^te 
^rateable, but thefe it is not neceflary to mendon i except for 
•die pnrpofe of noticing the decifipn, tli^ evM where a rate 

^ ‘ was ^ 



Mras by a local, ftatuta'direfled to be raifedby the atfeffment 
of money out at iiitereft, government ftock was not money 
out at intefeft, within the meaning of this local ftatute, and 
therefore not taxable under it % and alfoy that it was not 
taxable mjder the 43 of Hi*., not being local yifible property 
ij^ithin the pariih. 

Personal Pboper'tt. TThe ftatute makes no fpecific 
mention of any other kind of property than thofe which are 
already treated of. But as it requires that the feveral inha^ 
bitants (houhl be taxed according to the ability of the pariih, 
it renders them liable to the extent of that ability, however 
conftituted~ The pecuniary funds, or ability -of the inha* 
bitants, when referred to their fourceis, are divi^ble into 
three kinds : ift, What arifes from real property. 2d. What 
arifes from capital ftock, or as it is here cSied, perfonal 
property. And 3d. The produce of perfonal labout, or, in 
other words, what arifes from the ingenuity of a man’s 
head, or the work of his hands.” The opinion that the 
profits of perfonal labour are not rateable eo nomine^ or in 
the moment in which they are ' made, is confirmed by 
feveral decided cafes. Thus an officer in the fait office, or 
in the cuftoms ; a captain in the navy, or merchants* fer- 
vice t and a clerk to a merchant, havb been held not rateable 
for their refpedive falaries ; nor an attorney for the profits 
of his profcffion } nor a filk throwfter for the profit he 
makes by cleaning and throwing his employer’s filk } for it 
would be to tax labour, and not pecuniary ability. 

As it was unufual to aflefs peifonal property ror near two 
centuries fubfequent to the ftatutf, the court felt confi- 
derable reluflance to decide upon itt latobility. Such an 
univerffil agreement to omit it w^s CQi^ered as ftrong 
evidence to fhew the impoffibility of- rathig ,it. Blit, it was 
at length held to be clearly ratable for Its pibfits" where 
they can be afcertained, and a mandamus was granted to. 
compel the juftices to afiefs it. A’. doAier, therefore, a 
draper or fhopkeeper, and a. mefchatif:,'iiye rates|hlefor t^r 
ftock in trade;, a butcher for capital ehiydoyed in his bufi> 
nels. The owners of fhips ate, when refident, rateable to 
that parifti in which, the fhips lie, if ^ poit is their l^ooie. 
In one cafe ihe' raurt feemed m opinion, that the in 
trade of a brewer Was not rateable $ but' this. Was before 
the general queftion refpe^Ung ' the ratrability*of petfonal 
prbptStty wjss d^ermin^ ; the^declfion tVtm^ tufothtf 
point, wd as' there is no jnnciple i]^nVhii^ 'if%. to .W 
diftiiqguiflied .from any oUtet ftcmk. 

it has fince been decided- rateable* V^']P)Pt^h-;rae‘pto>' 
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fits of labour are not Immediately rateable^ yctj when the 
produce has accumulated, and is veiled in property that is 
liable, it is of courfe. to be aflelTed 5 for the court cannot 
go into the inquiry whether fuch, profits were the, profits of 
a trade or a profeflion, or how. they were acquired; the' 
queftion whether rateable or not, muft depend "upon the 
form that has been given them, the, thing that vifibly exifts. 
Thus, fifliermen are not rateable for the filh caught; but 
if they pay tithes to the clergyman, whofe profit is certain, 
and who runs no rifle, they affume a new Ihape, and are, as 
has been, already obferved, direftly rateable under the words 
of the ftatute. 

A difficulty, however, remains behind, even where the 
fubje£l of the rate is clearly rateable. If the proprietor does 
not refide in tffe pariffa, it becomes neceflary to decide upon 
the clafs of property under which the thing fought, to be 
taxed (hould be ranked, in order to afeertain wheuier it can 
be rated at all. Alfo if he does refide, moft parifiies have 
confined themfelves'to rating real property, and the judges 
feem inclined to approve their conduA. Where this mode 
is followed, it becomes neceffary to determine, whether a 
particular fubjefl is real or perfonal property, in oirdcr to 
decide whether it ihall be afleffed with the firft, or ftand 
exempt where the fecond is exempted. Further, where 
perfonal property' is rated, the afleflment upon real and per- 
^ ibnal eftate is fubje£l: to very different deduflions, and 
therefore the particular nature of each futne£l aflefled muft 
be afeertained, in order to fettle the deduAion that is to be 
made from it. 

Occupier. The thing rated muft be aQually occupied, 
not only becaufe the ftatute in cafes of real pr^erty 
the tax to be laid upbn the occupier ; but bccaCine otherwife 
it yields no profit to lay the rate upon. Thus, if an houfe 
be untenanted, and ]j:ept fhut up, without being put to any 
ufe, it is not rateable. 

In ftriftnefs, the rate fhould b? impofed upon the Sicca** 
pier, and no other perfqn ; who regularly (hould be named 
in the rate : if laid upon the landlord inftead of thofc who 
are in pofleffion, it is bad, even though he has covenanted 
with the tenant to pay the tax for him. Under this head, 
too, thdre are feveral cafes of very nice diftinflion, which 
can only.be t'cferredr.to in a book of law. * . 

It it principallyrtP be obferyed, that as the Idw impofes 
the affieffiment ^ the rateable occupier, fo, if ^ perfon 
can be foun^yio : anfwer that defeription^ no rate cu be 
made. ^ 

- With 
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With refpeA to. the mere faft of occupying corporeal 
hereditaments, the poflelTor i^eed not be in the habit of 
ufing every part <of the houfe to render him liable to an 
aflelTment for the whole. When the ' thing is from its 
nature incapable of bodily pofleffion, as in the cafe of in- 
corporeal* hereditaments, fuch as tolls, the receipt of the 
profits is the occupancy which fubjefts the party to the 
rate. 

In order fo conftitute a rateable occupier, it is neceflary 
not only that the perfon fliould have pofTeflion, but that he 
fliould have fuch a controul and dominion over the fiibjeft, 
as implies freedom from any paramount occupation, or di- 
reft interference by a fuperior with his domeftic arrange- 
ments and intcnial management ; fuch as a farmer enjoys 
over his farm, and the matter of a family iJver his houfe. 
Thus ; if a tenement be divided by a partition, and inhabited 
by different families, the .owner In one and the ftrangcr in 
another, although thefe are feveral tenements, and fevcrally 
rateable, yet no lodger, though poffefling the principal part 
of the houfe, was ever rated; but the owner, how fmall 
foever the part referved for himfelf, is in the eye of the law 
the tenant for the whole, and is rated as the occupier. But 
where the head of the family poffefles this right of controul, 
he is to be cotiGd^red as occupier, although he ftands in the 
relative fituation of fervant to his landlord in other refpeffs. 
Therefore a keeper of the king’s park, appointed by the 
ranger to continue during pleafure, and occupying a lodge 
and two acres of land within the parilh, in right of his ap- 
pointment, is fubje£t to the rate ; for he occupies an houfe 
and two acres of land, and whether he pay for them by rent 
or by fervice,, ,can make no difference as to his being rated. 
And where the comptroller of Chjelfea horpital, or officers 
of that or any other charitable foundations, have large dil- 
tin£k apartments appropriated to the ufe of their ,refpe£kive 
offices, where they and their families refide, they are to be 
charged, not as fervants of fuch hofpitals, or as inhabitants 
and occupiers of the ordinary rooms and lodgings^ but as 
having feparate and diftin£l apartments, which arc confi- 
dered as their<lweIUng-houfcs. So the porter and butler of 
a college are lateabJe for their dwelliugrhoufes. erefted, for 
them, by and belonging to the college^ if they have the 
entire ule of them, without the. college’s intermeddling 
therewith. ’ i, ■ ^ 

To cohftitute a rateable occupier, >t 13 necelTary not oply 
that there ihouid be an occupation in fad, but that it (hould 
yield forap return, the aflbflmopt. .being made on the, profits 
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of the fubjed afleffed. Therefore the preacher of a meet- 
ing-houfe is not rateable as the occupier^ unlefs he lets out 
the pews fo as to reap a profit from it, and there are many 
fimilar cafes. Where a profit does exdt, it is immarerial 
whether the return is annual, and in a fixed unvarying pro- 
portion } or whether it is uncertain in the amount, and fub- 
je£i to rifle and expence. 

Several decifions have taken place upon the rateability of 
real property in the hands of particular perfons,'' which have 
chiefly arifen in the cafe of charitable inilitutions, and pro- 
perty occupied for public purpofes. If there is no beneficial 
occupier for private emolument, the property is not liable to 
afleflment ; but when fuch an occupiei does exiit, he is 
rateable, although the ultimate objeA of his ocrupatioii be 
to promote a ^charitable inftitution, or advance the public 
good. The diftinftion as to where charities are rateable, 
and where they are not fo, feems to depend upon this — 
whether there is any body who can be rated as occupier. 
The truftees are not rateable when they intermeddle with 
the property merely as truftees, becaufe their occupation is 
not beneficial. Neither are the poor, where they are mere 
inmates without power or controul over the premifes which 
they inhabit, for they are not occupiers. But where the 
objefts of a charity are occupiers, or where another is a 
beneficial occupier for their benefit, as in the cafes of hof- 
pital lands, the occupier is rateable, without confidering the 
charitable purpofe to which the profits are dedicated, al- 
though the rate muit ultimately come from thence. Nay, 
where the charity is appropriated to affift the parochial poor 
for whofe fupport the rate is raifed, the property feems 
liable to the rate if occupied, akhough the aflrament may 

nugatory in ibme inftances, and highly improper in 
others. 

Property occupied folely for the public ufe is not ftibje^l 
to afieflhient, neither is property in the immediate hands of 
the crown. Thus the royal ^alaces are not liable, and 
never have been rated. But the fovereign’s immunity from 
this tax does not extend beyond his occupation. 

Wheiever an occupier exifts for private benefit he may be 
rated I and it makes no difference whedier he Ts a civil or 
military officer of the crown. 

To rendet pexfonal property rateable, it muft not only 
be in <.he poffeffion of tne perfon rated, but, when difl:in£tly 
affellbd as%ru>veables, k liquid be bis actual property, and 
snuft likewife yielda profit in the hands of him who is rated. 
Upon this grottiul^ a fum of money a man's poflef^ 
13 ' fion, 
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fion, and the furniture of his houfe, have been held not 
rateable. 

Property, whether real or pcrfonal, or rather the produQ: 
japon which the rate is laid, muft.arife in the diftricl for 
w^hich the aflcfTment is made. In lan^s or teneir;|pnts, this 
muft of courfe be in the place where the thi|jjJ itfelf is 
fituate, whetlier the proprietor aftually refide in thej)arifh, 
or not. , 

Principles of rating. The fams raifcd for the poor’s 
relief (hould be alTefled upon the produflive value of all pro- 
perty occupied in the diitri£t for which the rate is made, for 
the tax has reference to the prefent local ability and lituation 
of thofe who arc to pay it. A parifli therefore cannot have 
a (landing rate, neither fliould an old one be^confirmed, for 
the proportions mull vary with the flucliiations of property. 
It will be bad, likevvife, if made according to the land-tax. 
Alfo, if tw'O diftrifts of a parilh agree that each Ihall contri- 
bute to maintain the entire poor in a certain proportion^ and 
3(1:1: under it for a long period, yet it will not be binding, if 
upon inquiry it appears that the contributions are unequal 
in the prefent Hate of the parifli. But tine afleflment in the 
old rate may be a good rcafon for making one fimilar in the 
new, unlefs there is fome incrcafe or decreafe of value. The 
rating of perfonal property prefents numerous and ferious 
di/licultics in its principles * and proportions. It is not 
ufually rated. It is difficult to afeertuin its a£lual amount, 
unlefs by ufing thole arbitrary means, which are neither 
provided by the poor laws, npr permitted by the fpirit of 
our conftitution. Sometimes, a fair difclofurc of his efFefts 
is fuppofed to injure a commercial man, and he would 
rather chufe to fubmit to the inqjolition of an exorbitant 
afleflment, than feck redrefs at the hazard of his credit. 
Thefo, and other roafons, have induced moll pariflies to 
refrain, as it were, by common impulfe, from aflelling per- 
fonal property fince the 43d Elizabeth. Its liability is no 
longer quoftiopablc 5 but the apprehenfion of mifehievous 
confe^quences has ufually prevented its being rated even in 
nianufacluring counties, where the omiffion prefles upon 
the landed proprietor with confiderable hardftiip. 

Real property is now aflefled upon the principle, that the 
tax IhaJl be impofed on the a<n:ual produfllve vaJue of the 
particular fubjefl at the tipiic of making the rate, whether 
that is more or lefs than whaf it had been when former 
rate was made. 

In taxing Other hereditaments, fuch as tolls, water-works, 
and coal-mines, of which the produce is tolerably certain, 

Vol. in. Pp Ae 
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the profits of the laft form a fair ground to efkimate thofe 
of the rifing year, unlefs reafons are given to increafe or 
reduce it. 

It has never been exprefsly decided whether a rate muft , 
be made upon the full value of the property in the pariih, 
or whether- it may be laid upon a portion of that value, fuch* 
as two-jthirds, or one-half, provided the relative proportions 
of value are' preferved in all. It appears, however, that fuch 
rates have been queftioned upon other grouncfs, and fuf- 
tained, without any objediion made on this account. 

Of rating in aid. The poor are to be fuftained by 
parifhes in the firft inftance ; but they may fometimes be 
too numerous and burthenfome for a particular parifh to 
fupport. Th^ 43 Eliz. c. 2. feft. 3. provided, therefore, 
that if the juftices perceive that the inhabitants of a pariih 
Ate unable to levy among themfelves fufficient fums of 
money for the purpofes of the aft, the faid two juftices 
fliall tax, ratc,^ and aflefs as aforefaid, any other of other 
parifties, or out of any pariih, within the hundred where 
the faid pariih is, to pay fuch fum and fums of . money to 
the churchwardens and overfeers of the faid poor pariih, 
for the faid pUrpofes as the faid juftices ihall think fit. But 
if the faid hundred lliall not be thought by the faid juftices 
able and fit to relieve the faid feveral pariihes unable to 
provide for themfelves as aforefaid, then the juftices of the 
peace at their general quarter feilions, or the ’greater num- 
ber of them, iliall rate and aifefs as aforefaid any other of 
other pariihes, or out of any pariih within the faid county, 
for the purpofes aforefaid, as in their diferetion fliall feem 
fit. Whenever there is any perfon or pariih within the 
hundred in which the pariih unable to maintain its poor is 
fituate, of ability fufficient to fupply the deficiency, the rate 
in aid is to be made by two juftices. They have power to . 
determine the inability of the pariih which applies for affift- 
ance, and the capacity of thofe upon whom they make an 
order to contribute. 

Means of enforcing payment. By 43 Eliz. c. 2. f- 4. 
if the rate and all arrearages be not paid voluntarily, prefent 
and fubfequent churchwardens and overfeers may levy 
them by diftrefs and fale of the offender’s goods ; and in 
defeft of fuch diftrefs, he may be committed to the county 
ga(^.. By 17 Geo. II. c. 38. f. 1 1. fucceeding overfeers were 
omfpver^d to levy arrears picvioufly incurred, and to re- 
imbiirfe their predeceflbrs out of the money levied, fuch 
fums as they had expended for the poor’s ufe, and which are 
allowed to be due to them in their accounts# 


Before 
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ISefbre any ftep is taken to enforce payment under thefe 
llatutes, the rate muft be lawfully demanded. And if the 
perfon liable (hould. die after fuch demand, and before fur- 
ther proceedings, it feems the better opinion and fafer prac- 
tice to demand it likewlfe from his perfonal reprefentatives. 
If the money is tendeted by any other than the peribn 
rated, as by the landlord on his tenant’s account, it muft be 
received. Where payment is refufed, the overfeers Ihould 
apply to two niagiftrates of the county or place in which 
the diftria is fituated for which the rate is made. This is 
ufually done at what arc called petty feflions, which are 
periodical meetings of magiftrates who refide within ,a con- 
venient extent of country fubjeft to their jurifdiftion, and 
are held weekly or otherwife for the difeharge of fuch du- 
ties as require the conjunftion of at leaft two magiftrates to 
perform. When the juftices entertain the information, 
their firft duty is to fummon the party, or in cafe of death, 
his perfonal reprefentative, to hear them upon the com-.- 
plaint. It was the praftice formerly to. grant a conditional 
warrant in the firft inftance to diftrain in cafe of non-pay'»* 
ment ; and in a reported cafe, a mandamus was diredled to 
juftices to fign a warrant of diftrefs for levying the poor's 
rate without fummoning the party. But the Court of 
King’s Bench, upon mature deliberation, difregarded thefe 
precedents 3 hecaufe a diftrefs to levy this rate is in the 
nature of an execution. The juftices muft, therefore, 
cxcrcifc a diferetion of enquiring into the' circumftances, 
and it is of courfe neceiFary that a fummons to the perfon 
who refufed to pay, fliould precede it. The. party, when 
ferved with a fummons, either refufes to obey, or appears 
in conformity to the tenor of the fummons. If he. does not 
appear, or offer fuch a fatisfaftory excufo as ought to in- 
duce the magiftrates to poftpone the hearing until another 
time, the warrant of diftrefs (hould iffiie upon proof of 
fervice of the fummons. But if there be any juft reafon 
to fuppofe that granting the warrant may fubjeft the juftices 
to an aflion, fuch is, that the rate is void for any caufe 3 as, 
for inftance, that the place for which it is made is without 
their jurifdiflion 3 they may require the parifti officers to 
(hew that their aft in granting the warrant will not be 
illegal. But they can inquire no further than is neceffary 
for this purpofe, fince they are civilly anfwefhble in no 
Other cafes to perfons who may be aggrieved by theif war- 
rant. If the defendant appears, he may fliew^for caufe 
why the warrant Ihould not iffue, any thing which amounts 
to payment, as, .that the fum at which he ftands rated has 

Ppa been 
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been tendered by him, or by fome perfon on his behalf, and 
reiufed, and that lie or they nre ftiJI ready to pay it. That 
he has paid the a/rcflrnent to one of the parifh oJlicers, who 
has not accounted' for it. He may ailb urge any circum-. 
fiances which fnew the rate to be a nullity, into which the 
magiftrates might inquire of their owm accord. Such as, 
that public notice has not been given of the rate in the 
church on the next Sunday after it was allowed by the 
juftices. That the place for which it is made is not within 
their jurifdiftion, or that it is not made for the proper dif- 
tricl. That the fubjed for which he is aflefled, is not by 
law rateable. That he is not liable to the rate, either as not 
being the occupier at all, or as not being a rateable occupier. 
For if the rate^is void, thofe who are raicci may treat it as 
a nullity ; and the warrant being illegal where Hie aflefl- 
ment is fo, the magiftrates are not compellable to iflue one 
even by mandamus ; and the Court will not grant the writ 
for the purpofe, fince it w’^ould be no juftification in an 
a£lion of trefpafs brought for a diftrefs taken under the 
warrant*. But no other circumftances can be enquired into 

this hearing, excepting fuch as amount to payment, or 
prove that the rate is a nullity. The quantum, or any 
overcharge in the rate, is only to be controverted by an 
appeal to the quarter feflions. If the defendant omits to 
difpute it there, he is fuppofed in legal conttni£iion to liavc 
acknowledged the propriety of his afleffinent ; neiilier can 
the magiftrates refufe their warrant, from the party’s uttet 
inability to difeharge his quota, although it may be a good 
ground for appealing againft a rate made upon him, for per- 
fonal property- 

Fcrmcrly, if notice of appeal was given, it took away the 
maglftrate’s jurifdiflion to diftrain until the appeal was either 
abandoned or decided ; but now', by 41ft Geo. III. c. 23. f. i . 
the juftices may proceed to recover by diftrefs, fo much 
only as the perfon then ratod^ or any occupier of the pre* 
mifes was rated in the laft effective rate. The jullices do 
r»oc a£l minifterially, but have diferetionary power to grant 
or refufe the warrant. But where no fulHcient caufe is 
fhewn againft granting it, they mull iflue it. 

The afTefTmehts in a legal rate become due from the 
ment that it is allowed and publiflicd ; and may be demanded^, 
and the warrant granted before the time has expired for 
which rate is made. When the warrant is thus iflued* 
It becomes the duty of thofe to whom it is direfted, to levy 
under it, and they are alone anfwerable for their condud, if 

is good in its form, ami properly granted. As to the place 

in 
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in which this levy is to be made, the mofl; obvious is the 
parifli for which the afleflmcnt is made. But by 1 7 Geo. II. 
c. 38. f. 7. the goods of any perlbn airefled and refufing to 
.pay, may be levied by warrant of diftrefs, not only in the 
j)lace for which the afleffmeqt is made, but in any other 
within the fiime county or prccinft. If fufficient diftrefs 
cannot be found in the faid county or precinit, on oath 
made thereof before fome juftice of any other county or 
prccindii (which oath lhall be certified under the hand of 
fuch juftice on the faid warrant), fuch goods may be levied 
in fuch other county or precinft by virtue of fuch warrant 
or certificate. In taking goods under a warrant of diftrefs, 
the law gives a power in fome refpeefs different from that 
which obtains in diftrelfes made by landlords for recovery 
of rent. Under the ftatutes relating to levying a poor’s 
rate, two forts of things found on the premifes of the per- 
fon diitrained are protefted from the ftatutory execution. 

I ft, Such as are not the atlual property of the perfon 
rated, and refufing to pay ; the aft of EHz. exprefsly re- 
quiring, that the fiim due lhall be levied by diftrefs and 
fale “ of the offender\s goods.” 2d, Things affixed to* the 
freehold, and which therefore do not come properly under 
the legal denomination of goods,” as they are called by 
the a l of Eliz., or << goods and chattels,” as by the fubfe- 
quent llatutes. The goods are to be publicly fold at the 
time direfted in the warrant, unlcfs the fum due, with 
reafonable charges for taking and keeping the diltrefs, is 
previoufly paid. When fold, the officer who makes the 
diftrefs is empowered by 27 Geo. IT. c. 20. to deduft the 
reafonable charges of taking, keeping, and felling the dil- 
tiefs out of the money arifing by the fide \ and the overplus, 
after fully fatisfying and paying thefe charges, and the fum 
direfted to be levied, is to be returned on demand to the 
owner of the goods and chattels diftrained. If the officer 
docs not obtain fufficient goods by his firft diftrefs to fatisfy 
the exigence of his w'arrant, he may make a fecond under 
it for that purpofe, although he could have taken enough 
upon his firlt corning on the premifes. If there fliould b^ 
no diftrefs, the party may be committed by warrant of two 
jufticcs to the common goal, there to remain witJiout bail 
or mainprize, until he difeharge the fum at which he is 
afibffed \ and when it is intended to proceed fp this extre^ 
mity, the fummons to appcai®before the magiftr^tes*fliould 
be ferved upon the defendant in perfon. But no parifh 
plight tp take this courfe, unlefs by way. of puniilOTent, 
where the defendaqt has fraudulently difpofed of his goods, 
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Settlements. In treating on the origin and hiftory of the 
law of fettlements, Mr. Nolan obferves ; It is difficult to trice 
this law with precifion to its original foundation. The poor, 
ns regulated by aft of parliament, were originally diftinguiflied 
into two claffes : beggars able to work, whom it •puniftiec) 
with feverity as criminals 5 and beggars, who being unable to 
maintain themfelves from age or bodily infirmity, were com- 
pelled to live by the alms of charity. 

The fettlements provided for this latter clafs of unfortu- 
nate people, are cafily followed through the ftatute-book. 
The earlieft aft is the 1 2 R. IL c. 7., and many fubfequent 
'ftatutes regulate, though imperfeftly, the mode of remov- 
ing vagrants to fome place of their foriiif'r inhabitancy, or 
to that of their*birth, and alfo the provifion to be made for 
the cafual or helplcfs poor. 

The cafes which were decided before the paffing of the 
ftatute 13 and 14 Car. II. tend to fliew that the obligation 
to relieve impotent and fettled poor, continued not only 
while they remained in the parifh, but after leaving it, until 
they became vagrants, or had acquired other 'fettlements. 
But it is difficult to point out the origin of the power of 
removal in fuch cafes^ as it feems to have been cxercifed 
by juftices of the peace before that aft which gives it ex- 
profsly. That of removing vagrants and common beggars* 
was created by ftatute. Ever fince 14 Eliz. c. 5. perfons of 
this defeription were transferred to their parifii under pafs- 
warrants, whidi configned tlicm from conftable to conftable, 
ih the ftme manner as vagrants are palTcd at this day. 
Magiftrates would have to determine in all cafes when they 
were called upon to grant relief, whether it was afked by a 
perfoii who was neceffitous from cafualty, or by a beggar 
and vagrant. 6ut whether the praftice arofe from a liberal 
interpretation of thefe ftatutes, or crept into ufe from juf- 
tices not having originally attended to the diftinftion pointed 
out by the aft, but regarding every perfon alking parifli 
relief as a common beggar ; or m aether it originated with the 
magiftrates in feffions, by reafon of their appellate jurifdic- 
tion over the parilh rate and overfeers*' accounts ; or in what 
other mode it commenced, or to what extent it was exer- 
cifed, is no where exprefsly laid down. 

The ftatu/e laft alluded to gives a more effeftual power 
of ]r^t)V>ving paupers than had previoufly been poffefled by 

f lrates. It recites that, 'Whereas, by reafon of fome 
s in the law, poor people are not reftrained from 
from one parilh to another, and therefore to endea- 
o fettle themfelves in thofc parilhes where there is the 
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belt ftock> the largeil commons or wafte to build cottages^ 
and the mofl w>ttis for them to burn and deftroy ; and when 
they have confumed it, then to another parifh, and at lail 
, become rogues and vagabonds^ to the great difcouragement 
of parifbes to provide (locks when it is liable to be devoured 
* by ftrangcrs : and ena£ls, that it (hall and may be lawful, 
upon complaint made by the churchwardens, or overfeers of 
the poor of any pari(h, to any judice yf the peace, within 
forty days "after any fuch perfon or p^^^fons coming to fettle 
as aforefaid, in any tenement under the yearly value of ten 
pounds, for any two judices of the peace, whereof one to 
be of the quorum, of the divifion where any perfon or per- 
fons that are likely to be chargeable to the pari(h ihdl 
come to inhabit, by their warrant to remove and cdnve 
fuch perfon or perfons to fuch pari(h ^^ere he or 
were lad legally fettled, either as a native, houfehbl^^ 
fojourncr, apprentice, or fervant, for the fpace of forty, 
days at the lead, unlefs he or they give fufficient fecurfty 
for the difeharge of the faid parifli, to be allowed of by the 
faid judices. 

This adl places vagrant beggars on the fame footing with 
other impotent poor, in refpe£l to the n^ethods of acquiring 
a fettlement ; and puts it beyond doubt, that the fettle- 
ment gained is to. continue until a new one is acquired^ 
It gives power to judices of peace in all cafes of removal 
and fettlement, and prevents a fettlement being acquired by 
the mere aft of refidence for a month, without being 
chargeable, as might have been done previoufly j for it ena- 
bles two magiftrates to remove not only thofc who become 
chargeable before they have redded for the fpace of forty 
days, but fuch as they (hall in their diferetion deem likely 
to become fo, unicfs they give fccurity for the difeharge of 
the pari(h. Prior to this datute, no one could be removed 
unicfs he were in a date of vagrancy, or had become ac- 
tually chargeable to fome other place than that of his 
fettlement. But this aft regards all perfons of an inferior 
condition, who change their habitation as vagrants and va- 
gabonds, unlefs they come to redde upon a tenement of loA 
a year value. Ladly, it gives a right of appealing to the 
next quarter feffions, to thofe who are aggrieved by the 
order. 

A place of fettlement may be defined a diftrift maintain- 
ing its poor, to which perfons become removeabie for the 
purpofe of obtaining the relief given by 43 Eli^. c. 2. 

The^ feveral methods of acquiring fcttlcments, may be 
divided into two general clafies; i* Such as ure cdmniuni- 
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catcd without a refidence of forty days, which may be 
called derivative, or natural fcttlements ;ikftd are, i. mar- 
riage a. parentage; 3. birth. , 

2. Where a refidence of forty days is neceffary, which 
may be called acquired fettloments ; and are gained, i. By 
inhabitancy as an hired fervant ; 2- as an apprentice 
3. ferving an office ; 4. where a perfon has a tenement of 
10/. a year value; 5. where he has an eftate ; 6. where he 
pays a fhare towards the public taxes or levies ol: the parilh, 
other than as excepted by 35 Geo. 111 . c. 101. 

On the fubjeft of fcttlements thefe general rules are laid 
down. Firft, A fubfequent fcttlemcnt always deftroys that 
^hich is previoufly gained by the fair/'* perfon ; and con- 
"'iending pariflies are to look to this as the ojily means by 
*Vhich a fettlcmcnt once adlually gained can be defeated. 

. man cannot give aw^ay, or rcleafc*, or fufpend his fcttle- 
ment ; for the public is concerned in it, as w^cll as himfelf. 
Second, 'Fhat no fettlement can be legal which is brought 
about by fraud or compulfion. 

Marriage. Wherever a woman intermarries with a 
man who has obtained a knowni fettlement, it is communi- 
cated to her, although flie has never been where it is gained. 
And every fucceeding fettlement that he acquires is in like 
manner transferred to her immediately. But when the huf- 
band has no fettlement, not being born in England or 
Wales, nor having acquired one during his refidence, or 
which is the fame thing, if born here, that which he had 
cannot be difeovered ; the wife’s fettlement is not totally 
deftroyed ’oy marriage, but remains fufpemled during his 
life, or perhaps more properly during co-habitation ; for if 
the huiband having no fettlcmcnt, dies, or leaves his wife, 
and it is not known whether he is living or dead.; or run- 
ning away, lives feparatc from her ; or being unable to 
maintain her, confent to the removal, the fettlement ihe had 
previous to marriage continues. 

Birth. The original fetri'^ment of legitimate children 
Is that which the father has at the time of their birth, and 
it makes no difference that the child is born in another 
pariih, or that the father dies previous to the birth, or that 
neither he nor the child has been in the place of fettlement 
fince the latter was born. The manner in which the pa- 
rental fcttlcOaent has been acquired is equally immaterial- 
It may be gained by the fathei:’s own adl, or derived from 
his father br grandfather, or any other more remote relation 
to whom a fettlement h firil traced in the dire£f afeending 
line. But although the father’s fettlement at the time of 
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birth is the original fcttlement of his legitimate offspring, it 
is fuperfeded if the parent gains one fiibfequently, while the 
child continues to form a part of his family. Where the 
father has not a known fettlement before his child becomes 
chargeablp, that which the mother had previous to her mar. 
riage is communicated in the fame maimer, and fiibjcdl to 
the fame rules. But as the fatlier^s fettlement, where he 
has one, mud always fix that of his cliild, it is obvious 
that recourfe Ihould be had to the fettlement of the father’s 
mother, prior to that of the pauper’s own mother, for that 
is the father’s fettlement, if his father have none ; and upon 
the fame principle, that of the father’s grandfather’s mother 
precedes that of his own mot/ier, aad fo on to the more re- 
mote degrees of lineal aiiceftry. The fettlement which a ^ 
child derives from its mother during the father’s life- 
time, mud be acquired previous to her exiding marriage, 
lor flic can acquire none during coverture, except through 
her hufband. ' 

But if the father die, the mother becomes the head of the 
family, in which event nature and the law cad the obligation 
to provide for it upon her. . A fcttlement therefore gained 
in her own right, during widowhood, is communicated to 
her unemancipated children, although pad the age of nur- 
ture. But if flie acquire a fcttlement by another marriage, 
it is not gained as the head of a family, but as a fubordi- 
nate part of fomc other, and therefore is not communicated 
to her former oflspring. 

Emancipation. There are two cafes in wdiich the child 
is confidcred as being fevered from tlic parent’s family, 
without any reference to a fep.aration in fad-h i. When a 
child has obtained a fettlement in its own right, that pre- 
vioufly acquired from the parents is fuperfeded, and it no 
longer follows one that is fubfcquently gained by them. 
The age at which a child is faid to be capable of acquiring a 
fettlement by its own acb, ks feven years, at the expiration 
of forty days, after which it may acqqire one. 2. Where 
it becomes the head or part of another family by marrying, 
that being a relation inconfident with a fubordiiiate fitiiation 
in that of its parents. Thus a Ion being of full age and 
married, afterwards removed into another parifh with his 
father, where he continued to live with him, was held not 
to follow a fettlement which the father fubfcquefltly acquired 
there. But marriage feems mcceflary to make a chHd the 
head of a family when there is. no feparation.. An aAual 
reparation is neceiTary in all other cafes \ for a child may, 
after attaining the age of twenty-one, derive a new fettle- 
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ment from its parent, provided it remain at tlie time of its 
acquirement a member of the father’s family, with an un- 
broken continuance. 

Bastards. An illegitimate child is fettled in the place 
of its birth, as lav/ful children are whofe parents, have no 
fettlement. From this rule there are fome exceptions. The 
firft by the common law, is where a woman with child of 
a baftard is removed out of one parifli into another, through 
the fraud or collufion of its officers. In this cafe the child, 
wherefoever it is born, is fettled in the parilh from which 
the mother has been collufively removed. The fceond is, 
where a child is born after an order has been made for tlie 
mother’s removal to fome other pariiK. In this event, whe« 
ther it is born^ in one of the contending pariflies, or in fome 
intermediate one, while the officers arc in the adl of remov- 
ing, or ufing reafonable diligence to remove the woman, 
it is fettled in. the parifti againlt which judgment is given, 
if the order is contefted j or in that to which the removal is 
made, where it acquiefees without appeal. The third ex- 
ception is, where the child is born while the mother is iii 
a£fual cuftody of the law ; as where flie is in tlie houfe of 
correftion, or in the county goal : here it follows the fettle- 
ment of the mother j or if that cannot be known, it is to be 
provided for in the parilh where ffie was apprehended. A 
fourth exception feems to be, where the child is born in a 
workhoufe belonging to parilhes united, under 9 Geo. 1. 
c. 7., and which is fituated in a third parilh. Here it lliall 
be confidered as fettled in the parifli to which the mother 
belongs. 

There are alfo feveral exceptions by ftatiites. i. No 
child received in the Foudnling Hofpital lliall thereby gain 
a fettlement in the parilh wfficre the hofpital is fituate. 
2. Where a woman wandering and begging, is delivered 
of a child in any parilh or place to which [he doth not be- 
long ; the child of which Ihe is. delivered, if a baftard, lhall 
not be fettled in the place here fo born, nor be fent thi- 
ther by a vagrant pafs ; but the fettlement of the woman 
fhall be deemed the fettlement of the child. 3. No baftard 
child, born in a lying-in hofpital, lhall be legally fettled in 
the parilh wherein the hofpital is fituated ; but lhall follow 
the mother’s fettlement. 4. The like rule with refpedl to 
baftards bo^rn in houfes of induftry. 5. By the a£l for the 
encouragement and relief of ‘friendly focieties, it is enadled, 
that every child which lhall be born a baftard in any parilh, 
J^nlhip, or place, during the mother’s refidence therein, 
Snider the authority of this ad, fliall have and be deemed 
' ' II ; t# 
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to have the fame fcttlement Avhich the mother has, or is en*- 
titled to at the time of the birth of fuch child. 6. Where an 
order of removal has been obtained for the purpofc of re*- 
• moving an unmarried woman with child, and it (liall be 
^fufpended on account of her ficknefs or infirmity, and dur- 
ing fuch fufpenfion flie is delivered of a baftard child, fuch 
child is to be fettled in the parifh, or place in which was 
the legal fe^tlement of the mother at the time of her deli- 
very. The only proof required to eftablifh this kind of 
fettlement is, that the pauper was aftually born within the 
parifh or townfliip. This may be efFefted either by the tef- 
timony of the parent’s relations, or any other perfon ac- 
quainted with the faft. 

Settlement by Hiring and Service, Tlie firft fta- 
tute which required a further qualification to confer a 
fettlement beyond mere refidence, as a fefwint for the fpace 
of forty days, was 3 W. III. c. ii. f. 6. It enafls, that if 
any unmarried perfon, not having child or children^ fhall be 
IzwiuWj hired into any parifh or town for one yezVy fuch 
fervice fhall' be adjudged and deemed a good fettlemeqt 
therein. Some inconveniences having arifen from the cojti- 
llruftion of this a£l:, a claufe was introduced in 8 & 9 W. itl. 
c. 30., which provides, that no perfon fo hired fhall have a 
fettlement uiilefs he continues and abides in the fame fer- 
vicc for a whole year.” 

The benefit of a fettlement is therefore given to thofe who 
arc unmarried, and have no child, and under this (latute 
it has been held, that the period at which the llatute re- 
quires the party to be unmarried, is the time when the con- 
traft is made. Therefore, if a fervant marries during fer- 
vice, or even after the hiring, but before his year begins, 
it will not prevent his fettlement. Children are adjudged 
to mean, fuch as, by following their parent’s fettlement, 
might become chargeable to that parilh in which one may 
be acquired under the new fervitude. So that, if legitimate 
children are emancipated at the time from which the parent 
engages to ferve, he may gain a fettlement. But they 
muft be emancipated at the commencement of his con- 
trafl. 

With refpeft to the hiring, the following are the prin- 
cipal rules to be obferved ; i. there muft be a contrail: ^ 
2. it muft be a contra<ft for fervitude, and intended only as 
fuch; 3. it muft bean intir% contra£I for at ]|^aft a com*- 
plete year’s profpe£live fervice ; 4. it muft contain no fpe- 
ciai exception, exempting che fervant from his mafter’s con-* 
troul during its continuance. The hiring muft be for a^ 
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bona fide fervice, and if it be fo, no circumftance of Itnplw 
cation will vitiate it. But there mull be one entire contrail 
for a complete year's fervice. Succeflive hirings, or fuch as 
follow each other in uninterrupted .fucceflion, without ai^ 
intervening interval of time,, if feverally lefs than a year, are 
infufficient to confer a fettlement, although they amount to 
a much longer period of fervice, whe^i taken together. Thus 
an hiring for two fuccefilve periods of eleven months each j 
or for two fucceflive half years ; or from May-tide to Lady- 
day, and a new agreement on Lady-day to ferve till the 
May-tide enfuing is infufficient. The hiring miift alfo be 
profpeflive. The terms ufod in the flatute exprefs flirurity, 
and no part of the year for which the ''greement is made, 
fhould be elapjed at the time when it is entered into. It 
may be for a year, to commence at fomc future time, as a 
week or a fortnight after the hiring ; and the fervice need 
not commence in fafl: at the time wfficn the fervant’s year 
commences, inafmuch as it may be difpenfed with by the 
matter. But where the agreement is made fo that by-gone 
time is to be calculated as part of the year, and included in 
computing it, this is called a retrofpoclive hiring, and no 
fettlement can be gained by fervice under it. Thus where a 
fervant went into a place upon liking, and after he had 
Jived there oiglit weeks, his matter hired him for a year, to 
commence from the beginning of the f aid eight weeks y it was a rc- 
trofpeftive hiring. There are many inftances, however, in 
which no particular period is mentioned for the continuance 
of fervice ; fucli cafes liavc been dittinguittied by the appel- 
lation of general hirings. When the contract is thus fiJent, 
and nothing appears upon the face of the tranJ action from 
whence its duration can be deduced, the law, in conformity 
to the feveral ftatutes which regulate the fervice, efpecially 
of few ants in hufbandry, infers that it is made for a 
year. 

The term of fervice required by the ftatute is one whole 
year ; and therefore a fervic which is but a day or two 
Ihort of a year, does not fatisfy the ftatute, nor confer a 
fettlement. The performance of fervice may be either ac^ 
tual or conJlruElive. Where the fervant continues perfonally 
to fulfil the duties of his ftation towards his matter in the 
terms of his contra£l:, without intermiffion, it is aflual fer- 
yice, Wh^^re he does not perform thefe duties, but they 
.^9Xe difpenfed with, the feryica»is conJfruBive. The law invefts 
; die mailer with authority, to enforce performance of the fer- 
vant's contraft'; but having gone thus far, it leaves him to cxadl 
pr remit the fervice as fuits Jiis convenience or difcretion. 
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He may compel his fervant to work at all lawful feafons^ 
or fufFer him to remain unemployed. If he ftiould prove 
remifs and negligent, the mailer may punifli remiflhefs, 
•and enforce attention ; but this idlenefs, whether permitted 
or otherwife, has no effect on the fettlemeiit, wliilft he 
continues in the fervice, that being all* which the ilatute 
requires. The diftinclions between a difpenfation from 
I'orvice, aiu^ a diffolutioii of the contracl liavc given rife to 
many decifions in wliich the circumftances of each cafe have 
been confidered with much nicety» 

Two points may be noticed in this place. 

1. By 37 Goo. III. f. 2^., the inrolment of a fervant as 
a mihti.i-nian, by virtue of that atl, fhall not refeind the 
contraci, or vicate the employment betweeq him and his 
mailer, nnlefs the militia in which he is iilrolled lhall be 
cmbodietl or called out by his majefty, or ordered fo to be, 
in purfuance of the acl, or unlefs he fliall leave the I'ervice 
for the purpofe of being trained and exercifed for the fpace 
of twenty days, in purfuance of the acl, and ihall not re- 
turn to the fame fcrvice at the end of lucli twenty days, or 
as foon after as reafonably may be ; allowing an abatement 
from his wages in proportion to his ab fence from the fcrvice, 
to be fettled by a jufticc of the peace. 

2. If the mailer applies to a juilice to have his fervant 
difeharged, and his caufo of complaint does not warrant it, 
the fervanc’s difmiffal againfl his cunfent, will not vitiate 
ihe ftrvicc, where the magiilrate makes no order, al- 
though he iheuid be of opinion that it is a valid caufe 
of dii'charge. On the other hand, if the mailer and fer- 
va!it voluntarily go before a magiflrate, and the latter is 
difeharged, it amounts to a folemii diflblution of the 
contra ft. 

And it is to be obfervocl, that although 3 & 4 W. III. 
requires an hiring, and 8 8 z 9 W. III. fcrvice for a year, yet 
the fcrvice need not be performed under the yearly hiring. 
They mull be co-extenilve in duration, but need not be 
contemporaneous ; for the ilatutes do not exprefsly declare 
that the fervice lliall be for that year for v/hich the fervant 
is hired, or even for a ‘whole year afterwards. Service 
therefore under a yearly hiring, will conneft with fervice 
under other hirings,. but fubjeil to certain rules and rellric- 
tions. 'rhis conltruftion was given to the flatutes foort 
aftet the 8 & 9 W. Ill- pafleck It was founded ftrift: 
interpretation of their provifions, which the Court would 
not carry beyond the letter, from an opinion . that they were 
reitriftive of the fubjeft’s liberty, and in derogation of a 
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common law birthright, and that the power given to parilk 
officers ffiould be confined to narrow limits, fince the dread 
or fupicion of anticipated burthens, by reafon of future 
poverty, might form the foie reafon for removing the in- 
duftrious poor. But judges, who have held thcmfelves 
bound by the authority of this decifion, have queftioned its 
propriety. Indeed, the defign of the ftatute feems to point 
to a contrary con(tru6lion ; and it has been ftated, that the 
place of fettlement can be of no confequence to the pauper,, 
fince he is equally entitled to fupport wherever it may be. 
But as the law (lands fettled, if there is an hiring from 
March to Michaelmas, and then an hiring for a year, fervicc 
undtT the firft hiring may be conneCl^'d with fcrvice from 
Michaelmas to^the enfuing April, under /the year’s hiring, 
and confers a • fettlement, although the fervant leave his 
place in April, and never fulfil his yearly contra6l. This is 
put as one of feveral parallel inftances to be met with in 
the books, and which differ from each other in accidental 
particulars only. The mere circumftances of the number 
and duration of the hirings are immaterial to the conne£l:iori 
of fervices, provided one is for a year. The reft may be 
for fucceffive years, or months, or even weeks. Neither is 
it neceffary that the fervices to be performed under each 
Ihould be of the fame kind. It may be as an out-door fer- 
vant under one, and a family fervant under the other. He 
may be employed, firft, to milk and plough ; and fecondly, 
as a carter. But to gain the benefit of this conne£live 
hiring the fervant muft, at the laft time of engaging, be in 
the fame fituation that he was at the firft ; that is, unmar- 
ried, and without children. 

Service performed with different mailers is an abiding in 
the fame fervice, and confers a fettlement where the con- 
trafl: continues unaltered in other refpefts. A fervant hired 
for a year, ferved about half of it, when his mafter died. 
The executor affied him, if he was willing to ferve him for 
the remainder of the year, ar 'ording to the bargain made 
between the teftator and him. The pauper affented, and 
ferved him in another parilh, where the executor lived, 
during the remainder of the year, when he received his 
wages. It was held that he gained a fettlement in the 
executor’s parilh. For the uil of parliament does not re^ 
quire the fervice to be the fame as to place or perfon, but 
only a ^continuance of the famo fervice. This is a continu- 
ance of the fame fervice and not a • new contraft. The 
contrail was not difiblved by the matter’s death. The fer- 
vant was obliged to lerve the executor, and the executor to 
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pay him. But to conftitutc the fame femce when the 
mafter is changed, the original contrail mull remain. If 
that is diflblved, fcrvice with a new mailer under a new 
contrail, though entered into before the expiration of the 
original year with the firll mailer's confent, who pays the 
year's wages, is not tlie fame fervice, nor will it council 
with that performetl under the original hiring fo as to confer 
a fettlsment. ^ 

The refidtncc to gain a fettlement mull be in a parilli or 
townlliip having overfecrs ; the fervant mull relide forty 
days in that place where the fettlement is claimed 5 and he 
mull remain under the obligation of his yearly contrail 
during fome part of fuch rcfidence. 

The laws which provide for the maintenance and removal 
of the indigent poor, extend only to parilhes^and townlhlps 
for which overfeers are appointed. No fettlement therefore 
can be gained either by relidence as a fervant, or in any 
other capacity in extra-parochial places, where there are no 
overfecrs. 

As to the time and place of relidence. . He may either 
relide in one parilli or townlhip during his entire fcrvitude, 
or in feveral. If he relide in different places, he may inha« 
bit, partly where a fettlement is to be acquired, and partly 
where it can not. 'l"he relidence alfo may be either during 
forty fuccefllvc days, or for the fame period at unconnedled 
intervals. As a relidence for forty days confers a fettle- 
ment, it follows that if a fervant relide for dillinfl periods 
of forty days in different parilhes, his. fettlement. floats dur- 
ing the continuance of his year, and is determined by the 
lali relidence of forty days. For each refidence for that 
period confers a fettlement conditionally, and as a latter 
fettlement fuperfedes the former; it is the refidence for 
the lall forty days of the year's fervice which confers the 
fettlement. 

But it fometimes happens that the fervant may live in 
one parilh, and his fervice be performed in another. The 
llatutes of William refer only to the parilh or townlhip in 
which the fervice is done, reg«irding it as the place of fettle- 
incnt. It mull be owned that there feems fome little 
anomaly in the law, which connefls every other requifite 
for gaining this fpccies of fettlement with the parilh in 
which the ferVant works, and yet makes the^ Settlement 
depend upon the place where lleeps. The realbsk^eems 
to be, that the latter is where he inhabits ; and iifliabidmcy^ 
both in former llatutes, and in 13 & 14 Car. II. c.i^is 
made the criterion of letUement. To i!uch a nicety has 

this 
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this rule been carried, that wheie a houfe fcood in two pa* 
rifhes, and the mafter Jay in patiOi A, where all the fcrv^ce 
wa^s done, but the i'ervant flept in parifli B, the fetiiement 
was gained in B. Is’ either is tlie matter’s knowledge or 
conft-'iit to the fervant’s lleeping away from hiS houfe ma- 
terial. If the fervant marry during fervice, and llecp with 
hi i wife in another parilh, unknown to his matter, he is 
fettled there. And wiiothcr he fleeps there for fucceffive 
nights, or at intervals, his fcttlement is in the paVllh where 
he lodges the latt night, if he has flt'pt there lurty in all. 
Upon the fame pfinciple, if ho Ihould ibep the latt night in 
•a pariih where he had firft ttrved under his contiactt: of 
hiring, and has refided there forty th.y'i during the entire 
lervice, he is fc ttled there. 

The fevvant's fituatioii and condition during rofidence, is 
In moll cafes immaterial. It is of no importance whether 
he dwell on land or water ; or for v^hat purpofc the matter 
comes into the parifh, whetlier for a permanent relidence, 
or a t- mporary fojournmenr. Tims, if the fcivant fpend 
the latt forty days of Ins fervice at a watering-place, wheie 
his mailer went for the purpofe of bathing, or at any other 
puhlic piaeo, wiiorc lie is a temporary reiident, tt)journer, 
or vifitcr, he gains a fecriement by inhabicing tliere. Nei- 
ther does it ii'uike any dideronce that t!u‘ matter has neither 
feulemont, nor real property in tl;c parifh wlicre his fer- 
vaiit rofuies, aid docs not live there. The only diilincHon 
taken on the fubject is, that if a fervant live apart from 
his matter from difeafe and difability, he fhall not be fet- 
tled in the parilli in which he dwells during illncfs, but in 
that where he refided for the latt forty days of his efte£live 
fervicc- 

Settlement by Apprenticeship. Nothing more w^as 
required to fettle an apprentice, by 13 & 1.4 Car. JI. c. 12. 
than a refidcnce of forty days. The 3 Will. & Mar. c. ii. 
exempts him from the necelfity created by different ttatutes, 
that he fhould give notice ' f his inhabitancy. It enacts, 
that “ If any pevfoii ftjall be bound an apprentice by inden- 
ture, and inhabit in any town or parifh, fuch binding and 
inhabitation fhall be adjudged a good fettlement, though no 
fuch notice in ‘writing be delivered and publifhed.” An 
apprentice is not encumbe.ed, like an hired fervant, with 
the conditiiyn, that he fhall be unmarried, and without un- 
emaiij^,pated children when be makes the contrail. It is 
fufliiient If he is hound as an apprentice, and inhabits the 
toV/n or parifli in that capacity. But as he is enabled to 
^acquire a fettlement by tbefe means> lie is fettered from 
.. 6 gaining 
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gaming one in a capacity which is inconfiftent with the 
relation he has covenanted to ftand in towards his mailer. 
He is not capable of contra£ling the relation of fervant (or 
, apprentice) to any other mailer, until the end of the term 
for whiqh he was bound. But the mailer .and apprentice 
*may put an end to the apprenticefliip by mutual confent, 
and then the latter may gain a fettlement by hiring and fer- 
vice (or under a new indenture of apprenticeihip) with any 
other maileV 

Thcfe rules depend upon the incapacity to make a new 
coniradl while the indentures continue, and refpefl an 
apprentice reguhrly and eflFe£lively bound. But although 
tlie parties intend a contracl of apprenticeihip, it will not 
enure as fuch, if defe£live in fubftance or in form ; and 
where a contrail clearly appears to be intended as a contra£t 
of apprenticefliip, and not as one of hiring and fervice as a 
fervant, it (hall not, if defe£live as a contrafl of appren- 
ticefhip, be converted into a contra^ of hiring and fervice, 
(b as to gain the party a fettlement as a fervant. 

Apprentices are bound, ifl, By voluntary confent, with- 
out the intervention of pari(h officers. 2d. By virtue of 
the power given to pari(h officers by 43 Eliz. c. 2. in which 
cafe they are called parifh apprentices. The 3 Will. &Mar. 
c. 1 1, f. 5« requires, in conformity to 5 Eliz. c. 4., that the 
binding (hall be by indentures, i. e. by deed indented. But 
this unimportant requifite is rendered unnecelTary by 
31 Geo. 11 . c. II., which makes any deed, though not in- 
dented, equally valid for this purpofe. The fettlement is 
not however prevented by the mafter's negle£l to execute, 
provided the apprentice is bound ; whether a parifli or a 
voluntary apprentice. So likewife, if an infant is not 
bound for that time which the flatute dire£ls him to be, it 
docs not alFedl the fettlement \ for it only renders the in- 
dentures voidable at the party’s eleflion. 

The pariih officers mult be parties to the parifli inden- 
tures, which require the aflent of two juilices, or the bind- 
ing is void. But the aflent of the juilices is pnly neceiFary 
when the minor hs put out by the parifli. Indentures of 
appreilttcefhip mud be properly (lamped. Tlicfe, where 
the apprentice is bound out by the parifli, pay a duty 
of fixpence ; others according to the amount of the appren- 
tice- fee. 

It is alfo to be obferved th?t a fettlement may be ^ined 
as an hired fervant, although the obje£l pf the agreeWnt 
and fervice be to learn a trade. As the parties may lawfmly 
enter into their engagement, the particular nature of the ^ 
Vol. III. agreement 
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agreement is to be colIe£led from their intention at the lime 
of making it. 

The Court of King’s Bench has no authority to direA 
that an apprentice (hall be difcharged from his indentures, 
but a deed of apprenticelhip may be difcharged in four way9> 
befides natural efHux of time. 

By application of either party to two juftices of 
peace, or to the court of quarter fefTions, according to the 
powers given by the 5 Eliz. c. 4., and 20 Geb. II. c. 19. 
An order of difcharge may be made upon the application of 
either party; << for an apprentice may be difcharged from 
a bad matter, and a bad apprentice from his matter.” But 
the feflions cannot difcharge without tt:^wing fome caufc. 
which inuft be fet forth in their order. And a power of 
ordering reftitulion of money given with the apprentice may 
be exercifed upon difcharglng him, as incident to the jurif- 
diftioo. 

Apprenticefhip being a perfonal truft between the matter 
and fervant, is determinable by the death of either. But 
indentures are not cancelled by the matter’s failure in his 
bulinefs and running away. 

Pcrfons who have been bound to fcrve beyond the age of 
twenty-one, may elcfl: to vacate their indentures upon 
attaining that age, unlefs bound to. ferre beyond it under 
the authority of an acl of parliament. But the apprentice 
mutt regularly declare his intention to do fo. 

The moft ufual way of difeharging indentures is by 
mutual confent. If the apprentice is an Infant, his matter 
cannot difcharge them by his confent alone. But it may be 
done with his father’s, or any perfon having the legal fuper- 
intendance of his minority. In the cafe of a parifli appren* 
tice under age, the indenture cannot be difcharged by bit 
confent, though his father concur. As he is bound out 
by the parifli oflicers under a fpecial authority, they ought 
to be confulted, and give their confent to his difcharge, 
otherwife the whole policy of ^he 43 Eliz. might be de- 
feated. But fuch aflent is unneceflary after he attains the 
age of twenty-one ; at which time the matter and appren- 
tice may cancel the indentures by mutual agreement. Yet 
if an attempt be made to cancel them before that time, it is 
not rendered valid merely by the apprentice’s coming of age, 
but the ijvdentures continue in force, unlefs the parties 
enter j^iJ a new agreement. «In order to difcharge inden- 
tur^' it is^neceflary, not only that the parties fliould agree 
to ^parate^ but tjhat the indentures fliould be a£);ually can- 
^Tlledf or given up ; or at leatt, fometbing done wbieb the 
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law confiders equivalent, fuch as paying and receiving a 
fum of money for which a receipt is given, exprefliiig the 
confideration. But unlefa the indentures are actually can- 
, celled or given up, or the mailer agrees unconditionally to 
do fo fpr a valuable confideration, they muft be confidered 
• as continuing to fubfiil. And a mere agreement, without 
valuable confider::tion, to difeharge the apprentice from the 
obligation of ferving hJs mailer, docs not put an end to the 
indentures. 

To gain a fettlement by an apprentice, the performance 
of atSiual fervice is not the thing material : it is the refi- 
dence, the inhabitancy of an apprentice in a town or parilh 
for forty days. But although the extent of the fervice may 
be immaterial, the apprentice gains no fettlement, unlefshe 
continues under the controul of his indentures during fuch 
refidehee, liable, not only in law but in fa£l, to perform the ’ 
duties preferibed by his coiiienants. Service under indea* 
turcs may be either, i. with the original mailer^ 2. with 
another perfon by his confent: but to gain a fettlement by 
fervice with a third perfpn, ift. the confent muft be dired 
and explicit; 2<1. to ferve a particular perfon; or 3d. if 
more general, it muil be for the immediate benefit of the 
mafter; 4th. it rauft be given by the mafter under a con« 
vidlion that the indentures are ftill in force. 

A fervant cannot gain a fettlement until his year of fer-. 
vice is complete. It floats undetermined until that expires, 
and he is then fettled in that parilh or town wherein he 
has ferved the laft forty days, capable of conferring a fettle* 
ment. Bi^t forty days refidence and fervice^ under itidenr 
tures, confer an abfolute i’ettlcmcr.t, which no fubfequent 
difqualification by certificate, or otherwife, can defeat. If 
the apprentice refide fo long in one parifli, although the 
indentures are cancelled on the forty. firft day after their 
execution, he has acquired a fettlement. It is rightly ob* 
ferved by Dr. Burn, tlicrcfore, “ that an appreniice may gain 
as many fettlements as there arc fp^cf’s of forty days in the 
term of his apprenticcftiip.’’ This is the principal dlftinc- 
tion between refidence as a fervant and as an i;pprcncicer 
The fettlement of an apprentice, like that of a fervant, is 
where he has laft refided forty complete days. He is fet- 
tled, finally, therefore, where he llceps the laft night in his 
condition of an apprentice, provided be has sii^ded there 
forty days altogether. • 

Settlement by serving jSn^Office. This fpeKks of 
fettlement depends upon & 4 W. III. c. 1 1. f. vmch 
etia£ls> that if any perion^ who (hall come to inhabit 
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any town or parl{h» (hall, for himfelf, or on his own ac- 
count, execute any public annual office or charge in the fail 
town or parifli, during one whole year, then he lhall be 
adjudged and deemed to have a legal fettlement in the 
fame, though no fuch notice in writing be delivered and 
publifhed, as is hereby before required.” Perfons who 
refide under a certificate, may acquire a fettlement by 
9& lo'W. III. c. II., if 'they “ (hall execute fomc annual 
office in fuch pariffi, being legally placed in fuch office.” 

The office which is to confer a fettlement under thefe 
ftatutea mud be public, but need not be parochial. Not 
only thofe of pariffi clerk, fexton, and churchwarden, but 
alfo a warden for the borough, a tithing*man, petty-con- 
ftable or boffiolder, colleflor of the land-tax, and duties 
on births and burials, created by 6 & 7 W. III. c. 6., are 
officers within the ad. Likewife the office of bailiff, or 
ale-tafter for a borough ; where it confided in infpeding * 
weights and meafures within the borough, and warning the 
jury to ferve at the court leet there ; that of ale-tader of a 
borough ; and a hog-ringer for the parijb ; the duty being 
to attend the open commons, to fee that all hogs turned 
thereupon are rung, and to impound fuch as are not, the 
officer receiving one penny for impounding, and fixpence 
for ringing each hog, being an office of great antiquity, and 
ferviceable to the inhabitants of the pariffi, have been ad- 
judged to confer fettlements when duly executed. 

But a perfon nominated by the redor, and licenfed to 
perform the office of curate in the pariffi and pariffi church 
by the biffiop, who affigned him a yearly dipend, although 
he performed the duties fix years, was held not to have 
ferved an annual public office or charge under the ad. So 
the mailer of a workhoufe where nothing was faid, either 
at the time of his appointment or afterwards, as for the 
time which he was to hold his fituation, but he conceived 
he might at any time be difmilTed at a quarter’s notice. 
But where the feffion Hated in t^eir cafe that the pauper 
was legally appointed governor of the workhoufe in the 
pariffi, at an annual falary, and that the faid office of go- 
vernor is a public annual office ; the court were of opinion, 
that the fads dated precluded difeuffion how far it was in 
the ad, the feffions having found that the pauper ferved a 
public annftal office in! the pariffi to which he was legally 
appoii^^Ai. The officejbr charge mud be a public inditution. 
The^ercite of a private employment confers no fectlementf 
altliou^ ever fo notorious in the parilb. 
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As It is unnecefisiry.that the office (hould be of a pa-« 
rochial nature, it is equally fo that the appointment (hould 
be in the parilhioners. Thus, the coileQor of duties on 
births and burials appointed by the crown $ a conftable put 
in by the leet ; a tithing-man by the fteward of a leet, or 
by the jurors ; the clerk of the parifli appointed by the 
parfon ; a fexton eled^ed at a veftry by the proprietors of 
feats in the church or chapel, have been held to acquire fet* 
tlements by ferving thefe offices. The office muft be an- 
nual ; that is, the perfon appointed into it muft be liable to 
execute the duties rbr a year at lead. But it is not necef* 
fary that the office (hould be ftri£lly annual, i. e. limited in 
duration to a year. Freehold offices for life, as of fexton, 
or pariQi clerk, are public annual offices within the ad%. 

The office muft exift within the pari(h* where the party 
relides (but it may extend beyond it) • Thus, a conftable 
of a city, confiding of feveral parilhes, the duties of the 
office being to be executed through all parts of the city, 
gains a fettlement in the parilh where he refides. The war- 
den of a borough, exercifing the office in the parifli where 
he claimed a fettlement, and in feme others, gains a fet- 
tlement. And the office need not extend over the whole 
pari(h. Thus, a tithing«man, whofe tithing did not extend 
over the entire parifli, but comprehended the part wherein 
he refided. The bailiff or ale-tafter of a borough, which 
borough Was not one fifth or fixth part, of ^the parifli, ac- 
quired fettlemjents. 

The fervice muft be for one whole year, and it Teems as 
if there muft be a refidence of forty days at lead: in the 
parifli in which the office is executed and the fettlement 
claimed. 

Settlement on a Tenement of Ten Pounds a Tear. 
This kind of fettlement depends upon 13 & 14 Car. IL, 
which confines the power of removal to cafes where perfons 

come to fettle in any tenement under the yearly value of 
ten pounds.” The a£l fpeaks of the annual value, without 
mention of the inhabitant's eftate or intereft, and at firft 
view feems to require that all tenements which give a fet* 
dement (hould be of the yearly value of ten pounds, with- 
out . reference to the nature or manner of acquiring the 
eftate, whether freehold, copyhold, leafehold, or a minor 
intereft. The judges entertained originally^fome doubt, 
whether this was not the •true conftru£iion. l^rJj^s how- 
ever been long fettled, that where the iiihibitai^ has a 
freehold or copyhold intereft, the yearly value of thCi|ene- 
ment is immaterial. And it is fo, likcwlfe, where a wbfe- 
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hold intereft devolves upon this party hy operation of lair. 
The rule extends to leafeholds purchafed for valuable con*f 
fideration. For before 9 Geo. I. c. 7. every body that came 
into a parifli) and made any purehafe •mhatever^ was irre* 
moveable. 

There are two kinds of eftates5 therefore, in which the 
annual value of the tenement is immaterial. i(t, ^ee* 
hold or copyhold, ad. Leafehold interefts, which devolve 
upon the party by operation of law,” or are acquired by 
purehafe. 

The prefent fpecies of fettlcment arifes from the poffef- 
fion of a tenement of the annual value of loA, ^when ob<* 
tained by fome other than the preceding mealts.. It is 
generally confid^red as acquired by renting a tenr^tnent of 
the yearly value of to/., not only becaufe the occupaltion is 
ufually under a contrad; to pay rent, and the credit given 
to' the tenant, and his ability to pay lo/. per annum, have 
been deemed reafons for this exception in the ftatute, and 
the ground of the fettlement : but alfo perhaps from the 
9 & TO W. III. c. 30. having made the taking the leafe of a 
tenement of that value ncceflary towards obtaining a fettle- 
ment by a perfon reGding under a certiGcate. But lawful 
pofTeGion of a tenement, of fufiicient value, confers a fettle- 
ment, although the occupier is exempt from paying rent. 
It feems therefore to include cafes of voluntary donation, 
or permiiGve polleffion, where the occupier has no interefl: 
of fuHicient permanency to entitle him to acquire a fettle* 
ment by eftale. 

The general deGnition of the word tenement is of great 
extent, compriGng every thing which may be holden, pro* 
vided it be of a permanent nature \ whether it be of a fub- 
ftantial and fenGble, or of an unfubftantial, ideal kind ; but 
in the conftrudion of the poor laws it has received many 
explanations and reftrifiions, too minute to be introduced 
here As to how far the fettlement is afFedled by the local . . 
fituation of the tenement, with reference to the parilh in 
which the fettlement is fought, or whether two or more, 
when occupied together, come within the meaning of a te* 
nement under 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12., it is decided that an 
entire tenement of the annual value of 10/. and upwards, 
fituated in different pariihes, will confer a fettlement where 
the occupier ^*^fidcs, although he has not the value of lo/. 
a-year in^^hher, or lefs than 10// in the place of refidence, 
and corliderably more in the adjoining pariih. A perfon 
may ^ewife occupy, at the fame time, two or more tene* 
jme/ita, fitaatO in the fame, or in different pariihes, and 
^ ' diftina 
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diHind tenements^ when of fufficient conjunft value, ;ire 
within the ftatute, and whether Gtuated in the fame^ or in 
different pariflies^ or taken at different times, and of diU 
' ferent landlords, or held by diftinft titles, as by renting 
^ part, and holding part in right of a wife, they give a fettle- 
ment. Alfo it makes no difference, if the tenements are of 
diftinA kinds, as a houfe) a meadow, and a cattle gate, a 
mefruage,^ nd the aftermath of a meadow. No more is ne- 
ceifary, but that the party fhouid be a lawful occupier to th6 
yearly value of lo/., during a refidence of 40 days. 

The fettlement depends upon the tenements being of the 
annual value of 10/., and not upon the amount of the rent, 
where rent is paid. If a man hire a houfe at a fmall 
rent, and pay a Gne, yet, if the houfe be worth loL per 
annum, it makes a fcttlemetit.” But rent* is the fair cri- 
terion of value, unlefs the tenement is fliewn to be worth 
more or iefs ; and the annual value is alone material. If 
it be worth ic/. a year, and a tenant occupy Gve months, 
paying 4/.^ hie gains a fettlement. And the value may be 
calculated without deduAtng parifh rates and charges. 
Neither is the wortli at the time when the tenant enters ma- 
terial, provided it becomes fufGcient during /any year of his 
occupation. But it mufl be aAually worth 10/.: a mere 
fpeculative or potential value does not fatisfy the Gatute ; 
and nothing is to be confidered but the worth of the tene- 
ment itfelf, without reference to that of any perfonal chat- 
tels upon it. The value of ftock on a tenement is not 
material. But it is otherwife where the value of the land 
is raifed by the amount of things erected thereon, or which 
arc fo conneAed with the land, as to fall (in legal contem- 
plation,} within the defeription of a tenement. 

Where a tenement is taken, or occupied jointly by two, 
and is of the value of 20/. a year, both may gain a fettlc- 
ment, for the moiety occupied by each is of the value of 
lo/. per annum. But where a tenement is occupied by two 
jointly, and is under 20/. a-year in value, neither can acquire 
one ; and this not only where the tenants, after taking the 
farnt jointly, pay their rents fevcrally, divide the produce 
of the land between them, and Gint their padures equally, 
by their feveral flocks ; but alfo, where they jointly hire and 
occupy the houfe and land, and jointly till and fow it, and 
jointly pay their rent. 

Where a fettlement is olatmed by a tenement of to/, per 
ailiium Value, nothing further is required, as fo the^ccupa- 
tioQ, than that the party hold pofleflioh tenant by lawful 
ttieans* The feflionsi have no occafion to gbinto the^tle 
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of the lelTor at all^ nor into the conditions upon which the 
perfon occupies. And as it is immaterial whether the occupier 
pay rent, it muft of courfe be fo, where he agrees to pay for 
his occupation in kind ^ as by the dung of his cattle; or by fer« 
vice inftead of rent ; as by keeping three highway gates in ' 
repair; by hokiing a houfe and ground in confequence of« 
his being appointed, and ferving as herd to fev^ral per- 
fons having a right of common on a large extenGve com- 
mon or waftc. It is alfo immaterial whether the payment 
of the rent is guaranteed to the landlord by fome other per- 
fon, or whether credit is only given to the tenant for part of 
the rent, or whether he is rated for the premifes,or whether 
at the time he commences the occupation; he is receiving 
parilh telief from fome other parifh, if done without fraud. 
So likewife it ir immaterial^ that having contracted to pay 
rent, he is unable to pay it. The ufe alfo, and time for 
which the tenement is taken arc .unimportant, provided 
there is an occupation of forty days. Taking land from 
Candlemas to Michaelmas, for growing potatoes, or from 
June to Ladyday following, or a room by the week, is 
fufficient. And it feems to make no difference, that the 
party takes it for the purpofe of gaining a fettlement, if done 
without fraud. 

If a man continue tenant, it is immaterial whether he 
have (lock fufficient for the premifes when he enters thereon, 
if there is no fraud ; and it is equally fo, although he keeps 
neither flock nor eflFefls upon them. He need not occupy 
them himfelf, and if he let the poGTefTion to another, it will 
not prevent his fettlement. 

Ill order to gain a fettlement by occupying a tenement of 
lo/. per annum, there mud be a reGdence of forty days, 
either on the premifes, or at lead in the parifh where fome 
part of them lies. But it is enough if he dwell where 
part of the tenement lies ; he need not reGde upon any part 
of what he takes. The party mud dand in the relation of 
tenant to the property during the forty days' relidencc. A 
wife therefore cannot acquire a fettlement by reGdence in 
her hufband’s lifetime, on a tenement taken by him ; nei*.* 
tber can her refid^cc, as fuch, be coupl<;d with fubfequent 
reGdence as a widow. Refidence mud be in the parifh in 
which the tenement lies. But -f the party has a tenement, 
or tenements of fufficient value, lituated in different pariflies, 
and has re£^ed in both, he is fettled where he llept the lad 
night afliis occupation, provided he has ffept there forty 
m all. And it makes no difference that the tenement 
in^at pariCh is of the lefler value, or only an occaGonal re- 
Jf fidcnce 
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fidence taken for a particular purpofe, and that the party’s 
regular homCi and the reGdence of hU family^ is in the 
other parifh. 

* Settlement by Estate. An eftate is defined by 
Sir William BJackilone to fignify fuch intereft as the tenant 
has in lands, tenements, or hereditaments. The nature of 
the thing, or property, out of which the intereft which 
is to confi;|r a fettlement muft arife, does .not feem to 
have been exprefsly defined. The reported cafes generally 
refpefl fettlements by eftate in land, and it is no where 
diredly confidered, whether a fettlement can be acquired 
by an eftate in a tenement, as that word has been explained 
under 13 & 14 Car. II., or in the more extenfive denomi- 
nation of property, called an hereditament. ^The principle 
upon which thefe fettlements are founded, viz. that the 
party (hall not be removed from his own, but is en- 
titled to the care of his property, goes beyond eftates in 
land, and feems to extend this right to all interefts in things 
immoveable, fituate within a town or parilh, which, as the 
party cannot take with him to the place of ^ his fettlement, 
he muft be allowed to remain where they are, for the pur- 
pofe of fuperintending them. But the intereft muft iffue 
out of the realtv locally fituated in the parifh where the fet- 
tlement is fought. 

An eftate or intereft in things real is affe£ied by various 
qualities and circumftances. As ift. The nature of the 
tenure. But this does not aiFe£l: a fettlement. It may be 
acquired by an eftate in lands, held in frank tenure, or by 
copyhold, ad. fhe duration of the eftate, which feems 
likewife immaterial, if it is fufficient to infure a refidence of 
forty days. It may be either a freehold eftate in fee, or for 
life, or a copyhold in fee, or for life, or a leafehold intereft 
determinable on lives, or years. Even a tenancy from 
year to year, when acquired by proper means, as alfo the 
right which the widow has under Magna Charta, c. 7., to 
continue forty days upon her huiband’s land until her dower 
is alTigned, are interefts fuiEciently permanent to confer a 
fettlement. But the intereft muft be of fufficient perma- 
nency to render the party irremoveable during his forty days 
of refidence. A tenant at will cannot acquire V fettlement 
as fuch, unlefs his tenement is of the annual value of 10/. 
when it, ranks under a different fpecies of fettlemrnt. 

The great principle upon which this fpecies of /ettlfiment 
is founded is, that a perlon cannot be removed from bis own. 
The'clhuef queftion therdforein this part of the law of fettk^ 

mentj * 
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xiient, refpefts the means by which property becomes a man's 
own 9 or, in other words^ his title to the eftate. 

The methods of acquiring property are ufuaily divided 
into two kinds. 

1. By defeent, or hereditary fucceifion, which is the title 
whereby a man on the death of his anceftor acquires his 
eftate by right of reprefentation as his heir at law. 

2. By purchafe, which taken in its larged a^d mod ex- 
tenflve ienfe, is thus defined by Littleton : the poiTefiion of 
lands and tenements which a nian hath by his own ad or 
agreement, and not by defeent from any of his ancedors 
or kindred, tn this fenfe it is contradidinguidied from ac« 
quifition by right of blood, and includes every other method 
of coming to»an edate, except by inheritance. 

But this didindion is fcarccly of further ufe in the law of 
fettiement, than to didinguidi between the legal import of 
the word purchafe^ and that more limited fenfe in which it is 
ufed in the p Geo. 1 . c. 7. f. 5. 

An edate to which the party is entitled by defeent, will 
always confer a fettlemenr, without regard either to the an- 
nual or total value of the intered. 

An edate acquired by purchafe alfo confers a fettlement, 
except in certain cafes. Where the fettlement is claimed by 
edate, the annual value of the property is immaterial, but 
the price given for the intered is rendered important by 
p Geo. I. c. 7. f. 5., which cnads, that no perfon (hall 
acquire any fettlement, by virtue of any purchafe of an 
edate or intered when the confidcration for the purchafe 
doth not amount to thirty pounds, bond fide paid, for any 
longer dr further time than fuch perfon or perfons (hall 
inhabit in fuch edate, and (hall then be liable to be removed 
to his lad legal fettlement, before the faid purchafe or inha- 
bitancy therein.” 

This datute, however, does not extend to conveyances 
purely voluntary. Neither does it make any difference that 
the edate is conveyed from natural love and affeflion by the 
wife's father to the hulband. So alfo, if the confidcration 
is of a mixed nature, being panly for a fum of money (in- 
adequate to the worth of the edate) and partly for natural 
love and a(l^£lion, it is not a pecuniary purchafe within the 
ad. But if a monied confidcration, although ever fo fmall, 
is thpfole foUndatidii of the grant, it .is. to be Confidered ax 
a purchafe within the datute*, and not as k Voluntary gift. 

Aft intered acquired by devife ebnferS k fettlement. So 
4ilfo an executdr who is poflefied 6f ah edate feoih year to 

year 
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yeatr under a will, gains a fettlemeht by entry and refidcnce*, 
although he has not proved the will. So alfo a fuflicient 
^cftate is gained hi a term of yearsy by taking out letters of 
aUminiftration* Alfo a hulband may acquire a fettlement 
by prfieflTioti of an eftatCy which comes to him by marriage 
in right of his wife ; but if the eftate was originally pur- 
chafed by the huiband for lefs than thirty poundsy and fet- 
tled after mayriage in truft to the wife’s feparate ufe, he 
cannot gain a fettlement by reafon of the equitable eftate 
vefted in his wife. And if huiband and wife are joint 
purchafers of an eftate for a lefs fum than thirty pounds, the 
furvivor is a purchafer within 9 Geo. I. c. 7., and does not 
acquire a fettlement. An undifturbed poflellion for twenty 
years is in itfelf AifEcient to acquire a fettlen^nt^ and the 
mode how the occupier came into pofleftion is not material, 
whether by right or by wrong. And it feems that the court 
does not require that ftrifl: ftatutory title by adverfe poflef- 
fion of twenty years, which is neceffary in queftions of 
title in ejeftment. But they will prefume a conveyance to 
legalize the pofleflion in cafes of long apd uninterrupted 
enjoyment, unlefs the contrary appears. A fettlement may 
alfo be gained by the poflclTion of an equitable intereft, fub- 
jed to the fame rules as a legal eftate. And if the obje£k 
be merely to fecure money, it is in fubftance the fame 
thing, whether the conveyance be in the form of an abfolute 
difpofition in truft, or of a mortgage. It is likewife imma- 
terial whether the party has a beneficial intereft in the eftate 
or not : a mere truftee may acquire a fettlement^ for nobody 
can take the eftate from him, and it is fufficient that he 
refide in the parifli forty days, and cannot be removed from 
it. As to the number and connexion of the tenants,, it 
forms no confidcration in the queftion of fettlement 5 they 
may be tenants in coparcenary, joint-tenants, or tenants in 
; common. A tenant in common of an eftate of inheritance, 
Inay acquire a fettlement ; as alfo one of three coparceners 
by refidence in the parifti ; and as their intereft is equal, it 
feems they may all gain fettlements. One of four ekecutors 
was fettled by refidence in the parifh where the premifes 
were (ituated, out of which their intereft accrued. So alfo 
the owner of a leafehold intereft acquired a fettlement, al- 
though the grantor referred a fleeping place,* or although 
the grantee demifed all the preinifea to another, excepting a 
fourth part. Neither does it niake any diiFemnce,9 if there 
is no fraud, that the pauper receives relief froth another 
parifh during his refidence. 


No 
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^ No one can be removed from the place in which their 
freehold is fituated within the firfl; forty days of refidence. 
But, if he quits it . voluntarily, and becomes indigent, ho 
cannot be removed thither unlefs he has reGded forty dayi. 
The mere circumftance of being irremoveable frpm 9,^place 
is no criterion of a fettlement there. In many Gtuatiohs 
beGde that already dated, perfons cannot be removed, al- 
though they have not acquired fettlements. The true cri- 
terion of fettlement in any didri£f maintaining its own poor 
is, whether the party be removeable thither on the ground 
of wanting parochial relief. This depends, in all cafes of 
acquired fettlements, that is, where refidence is neceflary, 
** upon the datute of 13 and i4Car. IL c. 12., which di- 

redis the fending a pauper to the place where he was lad 

legally fettled for the fpace of forty days." In order 
therefore to acquire a fettlement by edate, the party mud 
refide forty days in the paridi in which his edate lies, and 
while his intered continues. But the days need not be fuc- 
ceiGve \ it is enough if he reGde forty in the whole. And 
it makes no difference whether he refide on his own edate, 
or at another perfon’s, or in an ale-houfe. 

Settlement by payment of public Taxes. This 
fpecies of fettlement depends upon 3 W. HI. c. 11. f. 6., 
which enadls, that if any perfon who (hall come to inhabit 
in any town or parilh lhall be charged, and pay his (hare 
towards the public taxes or levies of the faid town or paridi, 
then he dial! be adjudged and deemed to have a legal fettle- 
ment. This mode of fettlement was frequently reforted to, 
until the date 35 Geo. III. c. loi. ena£led, « that no 
perfon or perfons whatfoever, who (bould come into any 
parifh, town(bip, or place, diould gain a fettlement by pay- 
ing his (hare towards the public taxes or levies, in refpeA 
of any tenement not being of the yearly value of lol- Af- 
ter this aft therefore, the affeffment became immaterial, lince ; 
the occupation would confer a fettlement on the tenant^^ " 
v/bether rated or not- 

Settlbmbnt by Acknowledgment. A parilh or 
town, having the management of its own poor, may confer 
one by acknowle4ging that a particular perfon has acquired a 
fettlemeqt therein which in mod cafes edops them from con- 
troverting the either as to the party himfelf, or thofe 
who claim fettlement through him. But this acknowledg- 
mei^t m^d, to affe£fc the prrilh, be made by certain pre- 
feribed modes } for the parifh officers have no power to 
Settle a perfon in their parilh by other afis or declarations. 
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No perfon gains a fettlement in a parilh by having a£led 
as parilhioneFf and been treated as fuch in every other re- 
befide being rated or receiving parilh relief. A parilh 

ay acknowledge a pauper to be fettled with them in three 
ways. li}. By relief, ad. By certificate. 3d. By negleft- 
idg to appeal againft an order of removal. 

1. The bare fa£f of a pauper’s having been relieved in a 

particular injjtance^ is no proof of his being fettled where 
he was relieved. He might be relieved as cafual poor; 
and if in want of relief while in the parilh, the parilh 
officers were bound to give it, whether fettled there or 
elfewhere. But where a parilh relieves under circum- 
ftances which exclude the fuppofition of its being given to 
the party as cafual poor, it is evidence that he is fettled 
there. v 

2. A certificate is a moft folemn acknowledgment by 
the parilh who gave it, that the parties who are the fubjedt 
of it are their legally fettled inhabitants ; it is a fort of ad-< 
judication that they are fo; and when the perfons certifi- 
cated, or their children, become adlually chargeable, the 
parilh, who gave the certificate, is bound to receive them. 
It concludes the parilh which gave it from controverting 
any h(\ which is there fee forth, as againlt the parilh to 
whom it is given. The parilli cannot therefore difpute the 
marriage of perfons whom it has thereby acknowledged to 
be man and wife. It may alfo bind a parilh to admit the le- 
gitimacy of a fpurious child, born previoully. 

3* The elFe£t of an acknowledgment, by acquiefcence 
under an order of removal, is more extenfive than thofe al^ 
ready mentioned. An acknowledgment, by relief, is no 
more than friffta facie evidence of fettlement in all cafes. 
If by certificate, it is conclufive againlt the parilh which 
grants it, in queftions between it and the parilh to which 
it is delivered. But an order of removal unappealed from, 
^\% conclufive on the parifli upon which the order is made 
againft all the world. 

An order, to be conclufive, muft be hfiH fide obtained 
and profecuted. If a parilh obtain an order of removal, 
aild then abandon it, confenting to take the order back, 
without givin^^e parilh to which it is dire^ed the trouble 
of appealing, it concludes nothing. A party may give up 
a judgment intended for his own benefit. But to be thus 
final and conclufive, it muft aiot be null.^ It^uft 

appear on the face of the order, therefore, to be made by 
two jttftices having a competent jurifdidion. But it feems^ 
that it is not permitted to the parilh, againft whom it ope* 

rates, 
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sate$t to (hew it void by cifcumftances^ dehors the inftru- 
men! itfelf, for they niu();» in fuch a cafe, appeal in the re- 
gular courfe of proceedings, or they are concluded by 
It muft alfo be made to a place to which a removal can 
made, and which has officers who may watch over its inte<* 
refts, and appeal againfl: fuch orders as alTefl; them withoAt 
due foundation. 

By whom a Settlement may be ac,qpiebd. A 
wife cannot acquire a fettlemcnt by any a£l*of her own, 
during her hufband’s life time. But the may retain her 
maiden fettlement under particular circumftanceSii It is faid, 
that a child cannot acquire a fettlem,ent while under the age 
of feven years. But with thefe exceptions a fettlement may 
be acquired by all the natural fubjeAs of the.ki::g, born in 
any part of If!s dominions annexed to the crown of England. 
A prifoner in cuftody of the warden of the Fleet was held 
to acquire a fettlenient, by renting and refiding upon a tene- 
ment of the annual value of lo/., fituate within the rules 
of that prifon. 

A fubje£% of any country at peace with the crown of 
England, or, as he is called in law language, an alien enemy^ 
may likewife acquire a fettlement by occupying a tenement 
of the value of lo/. a-year» But it feems as if he could not 
gain one by eflate, except in a few partial inltances, becaufe 
he cannot acquire a permanent intereft in things immoveable^ 
fituated within the realm. 

By 35 Geo. III. c. loi. f. 4., no zOl done by any poor 
perfon continuing to, refide in any piarifb, townlhip, or 
place under the fufpenfion of an order for their removal, 
or of a vagrant pafs for paffing them, (hall be efFeftual, 
either in the whole or in part, for the purpofe of giving him 
or her a fettlement in the fame* 

Of Certificates. The ftatutes upon which the law of 
certificates depend are, ifl:, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 12. f. i., < 
which relates principally to certificated given to poor and able-^ 
bodied perfons removing occafionallv from their places of in- 
habiting, to procure work $ and is granted by the minifter of 
the parifli, one churchwarden and one overfeer. 2d. 8 & 
f|W.IIL c. 30., 9 & 10 W. in. c. II., 12 Anne, c. i 8 . 
f. 2., and 3 Geo. 11 , c. 29. f. 8 & 9. The obje£i of 8 & 

9 W. 111. c. 30. was to enable the poor to remove with fa- 
cility from their places of fettlement, and become inhabitants 
of other pariflies, that theyinight gain a livelihood without 
being a ^burthen theref. It makes thofe who refide under 
^certificates irremoveable, until actually chargeable, and, 
in return, prohibits them from acquiring feulemems while 
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they dwell under its protedion, ^ unlefs they ce^Uy and 
hnk fide take a leafe of a teoement of the value of lo/., or 
y^ecute fome annual office in fuch pariih, being legally 
placed in fuch office.’* 

But the ftatute applied only to perfons mentioned in 
the certificate^ and thofe who could clfim iettlements from 
them as natural parts of their family. The la Anncy c. 
f. 2., pafled^ therefore to prohibit apprentices and fervants of 
certificated perfons from acquiring fettlements as fuch. 

The general principle of the law is, that the certificate’s 
prote£lion, and party’s inability to acquire a fettlement, are 
co-exten(ive. As it obliges a parifh to receive a perfon to 
whom the certificate is granted, together with his family, 
it holds out in return an indemnity to the parifli receiving 
them, that neither he nor any of his family tlfat then is, or 
thereafter fhall be, (hall, while they continue fuch, bring 
any burthen upon it. 

Thofe who refide under a certiScate therefore cannot 
acquire fettlements eitcept by the method^ preferibed in the 
9 & 10 W. III. c. 1 1* But if unprote£Ied by it, they may 
do fo in the fame manner as any other perfon.- For where-^ 
ever a certificate is not conclufive upon the parifh granting it 
to receive the party back again, it does not prevent him from 
acquiring a fettlement there. 

The churchwardens and overfeers of a parifh may grant 
certificates, not only to able-bodied perfons to enable them 
to acquire a livelihood, but likeiyife to the poor and impo- 
tent for particular purpofes ; as to protefi them during re- 
fidence in their worklioufe ere£Ied in another parifli, for 
maintenance ; or in an hofpital for cure. They carinot be 
compelled to grant one in any qafe. But when granted, the 
following forms are required by ftatute. 

By 8 & 9 W. III. c. 30., ift. It muft be under the hands 
and fealsofthe major part of the churchwardens, or under 
. thofe of overfeers, if there are none. ad. It muft be at- 
tefted by two or more credible witnefles. 3d. It muft be 
allowed of, and fubferibed by two or more jufti^es, within 
whofe jurifdi£lion the parifh or place which grants it, lies. 
3 Geo. 11 . c. 29. f. tf ., was made to facilitate the mode of 
proving certificates, andreqmfes, in addition. 4th. Than the 
witnefles, or one of tfaem,^ who atteft the execution of thq 
certificate, fhall make path before the juftices who are to 
allow it, that be or they favi^ thofe- patifb officer^, whpfe 
names and feals are affixed, feverally figa and feal i^. 5th. The 
juftices are alfb to certify that fuch oath was made before 
them \ and every certificate fo allowed, and the oath of the 

execution 
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execution fo certified^ (hall be taken and allowed in all 
courts as fully proved^ and (hall be received in evidence^ 
without further proof. \ / 

A certificate is not a transferable inllrument from oner 
parifli to another. But it need not be direded to, any par- 
ticular parifb, for it takes efFcfl: only by deliveryi and k 
miftake in the direction does liot vitiate it. The 8 & 

9 W. III. requires, that it be delivered to the MrKh officers 
of the certificated parifli, in order to prevent tne party^s re- 
moval from thence, or his acquiring a fettlement there. 

A certificate extends to three claffes of perfons : ift. Thofe 
aflually named in it ; 2d. Thofe who are part of the pcr- 
fon^s family at the time it is granted ; 3(1. Thofe who be- 
come fo while he continues to refide udder it. It extends 
therefore to ail who are mentioned exprefsiy, although they 
afterward live away from their parent, and form the head of 
another family. But unlefs where a perfon is thus deferibed, 
it only includes fuch as live under the flime roof with the 
pater familiaSf form his fire-fide, or, in other words, confti- 
tute a part of his family Or houfehold. It extends therefore 
to aU his children, whether born before oic after the certificate 
is granted ; to thofe by a fecond wife, taken while the 
pauper refidcs under the certificate, after the death of a 
firft, who had removed into the parifli and redded with 
him under it, as alfo to the fecond wife herfelf, married 
under fuch circumflances. But as it is competent to the 
parties to limit the extent of a certificate, it may be framed 
fo as to exclude, as well as to include, a perfon who 
would otherwife be confidered as protefled by it. The 
law refpefting certificates is extended by I2 Anne, c. i 8 . 
f. 2. to apprentices and fervants whofe mafters refide under 
them. 

Perfons who lefide under a certificate cannot be re- 
moved until a£lual]y chargeable, although the certificate 
departs from the ufual form, and promifes to receive the 
paupers and his family, when t' ey ihall be thereto re- 
quelled for it mud be taken to meiin, when they fliall be 
legally requefted upon the party’s becoming chargeable. • 
And if the certificate is deftroyed by cafualty, and the 
parifli refufe to grant a new one, it does not render him 
previoufly removeable. So alfo, as the certificate does not 
prote£l a perfon in his refidence in a third parifli, it cannot 
prevent l^m from acquiringca fettlement there. Thus, a 
fon born in the certificated parifli, acquires a fettlement 
either by hiring and fervice, or by apprenticefliip in a 
diird# 


A cer- 
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Ai cmffieate may bedtfcfca^ed* aft6gM!he)r as to tAcr cfn«ii% 
or comiitnetf as to pnfit, amf dtetermfiOietF aS-fo tke rO> 
. 'mainden This may be eiFefted in various Svays> ^ 
t rft. Iff a. teiMfraf of the pauper by lAe ceitifkated pariih, 
to that tjmich gjanted the cerrificate,- or by a third parifli* 
Either removing him thMie^ or to that to' s^him' dke 
certificate' was gnren> if there is nO ^peal agkinft-' the 
order.' , • 

2d» fiy^nting a new certificate to another parilh. 

3dy By the pauper’s vofuittaniy deferring the certificate 
by removing from the parilh to which- it was granted, and 
faking, up' his -refidence either in the certifying paiiih, or 
elfewhere, without an intetition to return riiither. 

4th, By the party’s gaining, a fettlement in another pariih', 
althpugh if is confolidated fot the maintenam^e of the poor 
with the certificated pariih. 

5 th, By acquiring a fettlement. in the pariih to which k 
is granted. Whether by fCrvihg an office Or renting a 
tenement of to/, a-yearj of by rmdbnce on a fredrold, 
leafehold intereft, obtained* by purchafeor dbfcCtlt, or a copy* 
hold furrendcred to a wife by her father, or devifed to her 
by will, or by the widow’s quarantine. 

tfth, A certificate continues as to any perfon Who^is 
prefsly named therein, until difcharged'by fome aft'iittiite* 
diately aiie£ting himfeif } for he is to be confidertfd hi thO 
fame (ituation as' if the pariih had granted a diftin£i certifi- 
cate to him, and coniequentlyhk family refide under h, and 
are afie£led by it. 

yth. Ft is difeharged as to riiofe who refide under die 
general defoription of part of the family, by their ceafing to 
be fo from becoming emancipated. 

Bura certificate is not determined in all cafeeas tO' diofe 
vriio haverefided as members of the family,- by the deadi of 
the perfon to whom it was originally granted. A man smd 
•fiis wife' came into a pariih under a cerrificStej the woman 
dying, the huiband maMed again, and the fecond wife was 
Held' to refide under its protefHon after her hulband’s 
death. 

If a ceffificste is' dii^baErgedbyrnty of thefo means, 'all 
wfio-'tefide under k^ wheAer as naturtu parts of the family^ 
aS'apprtmdces,. or as lervants, arc reftored to their capacity 
of acquiring' fetdeRtents'in the pariih as if it had! never 
tnilteil'. ■ « » ^ • 

Or hTMOSiKC ‘ms FoobC The modes of remoral are 
direerilf, by otdbr'bf remevsd^ under 13 8 e i4-Gar. II. 
cluqr. i?. to tne'pHuns of their lad legal fettlem^t } ad, the 

Tol. III. R r removal 
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repioval of vagrants by a pafs ; ^ power vefted m the 

juftices to remove in fome particular cafes^ not fpecifically 
given by ftatute. 

The 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12. enabled parifli officers to^ 
remove all perfons not fettled In the parifh^ and likely to 
come’ chargeable to the place of their lalt le^l fettle- 

ment. The policy and humanity of the legillature introduced 
feveral fubfequeut exceptions to tliis general law, by render* 
ing perfons irrcmovcable until they became an aAual charge 
to their place of jefidcnce ; except, ift, perfons convicted of 
larceny or other felony ; 2d, rogues, vagabonds, idle or dif- 
orderly perfons, and fuch as Ihould appear upon the oath 
of one or more credible witnefs to be perfons of evil fame, 
or reputed thieves,, and not able to give a fatisfaflory account 
of themlfelves 'and their way of living ; 3d, unmarried women 
with child, who are taken, and deemed to be a£^ually 
chargeable. 

The ftatute laft alluded to, (35660. III. c. loi.) was 
dcfigned to give a more general eifedk to thofe provifions in 
9 & 10 W. III. c. II. which enabled poor perfons to quit 
weir places of fettlement for the purpofe of a livelihood, 
and, at the fame time, to remove the inconveniences which 
arofe from granting certificates. The decifions, therefore^ 
upon, t^e aS of William, mull be confidered as applicable 
to the 35 Geo. III. c. lox*’ being made in pari maierii^ 

ift, It has been determined upon the certificate afl, that 
none but thofe who are become a^ually chargeable to the 
pariih can be removed from it. 

2d, The party muft become an af^ual charge and burthen 
to the parifh, by receiving relief out of* t^e poor^s fund. 
The alkxng relief from a parifh officer, without receiv- 
ing it, does not render him chargeable.^. Neither does the 
a£Iual receipt of relief from an inhabitant, who is not an 
officer. 

The claufe refpefliing unmarried women who are pre^-. 
nant, extends to thofe who refide under a certificate, but it 
does not make* perfons removeable who are not proper ob- 
je£l:s of removal before that aft. Thus a Tingle woman 
who is pregnant, and a perfon of fubftance, cannot be re- 
moved. It was held ther^ofe that a fingle woman who was 
with child, and lived in fervice, cwld not be removed againlt 
her own and her mafter’s confenl^'as one a£tualiy charge- 
4ible<under this ad. For the mere circumftances of a (ingle 
woman’s^iing with child, <tid not before the ad operate as 
a diifolution of tlie contrad, and make het liable to be re-« 
moved againft the confent both of the mafi;er amd fervant. 

But 
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But although the party may be chargeable^ and in t^jtat 
refpe£l: liable to removalj other impediments may exift to 
^event the removal of thofe who apply for parilli relief. 
.They are of two kinds: i ft. Where the removal would 
interfere with fome relationlhip in which the pauper ftands 
towards *a third perfon, and which the law will not fuffer 
to be interrupted without fuch perforfs confent. ad, Where 
the juftices have no jurifdiftion. 

The conrteftions which prevent remov&l.< are : ift, huf- 
band and wife } ad, children within the age of nurture ; 
3 d, a mafter and his apprentice or fervant. 

If a married woman intrudes into a parilh, apart from 
her hulband, flie may be removed to the place of his fet- 
tlement, if he has one ; and if he have none, (he may be 
fent to her maiden fettlement* • 

Blit no order can fej)arate hulband and wife agaiftft their 
confent. Where a wife ftands in need of pariftf relief, the 
hufband becomes chargeable from Iris inability to maintain 
her, whom the law calls upon him to fupport. If he refide 
wUh h«fr, and has a fettlement, they ftiall be removed thi- 
ther ; or if the woman is removed alone, and the hufband 
is living, he may be fent afterwards' to his family. But if 
the huiband is a foreigner, and have no fettlement> the wife 
cannot be removed without his confent, although (he aiks a 
temporary relief, becaufe the liufband has no fettlement to 
which he can be fent ; and He and his wife fliall not, 
againft their will, fuffer fuch a temporary divorce from each 
other.' *' ' 

‘Yet. in fuch a cafe, if the hufband and wife confent to 
her rembvar^^ith her children to her maiden fettlement, an 
otder to that cflFe£l: is valid; becaufc married perfons of an 
inferior condition in life muft frequently feparate^ for the 
purpofe of fubfiffiing by their labour ; there is i^ither public 
nor private injury in their doing fo. 

ad, Upon the fame principle, children cannot be removed 
from their parents, whether legitimate or otherwife. 

The remaining connedi; ion, which thelaw.does not fuffer 
to be broken, is that of a mafter and fervant, or apprentice, 
for they ftand upon a fimilar footing i thefe contrafts cannot 
be difiblved, or the parties feparatra againft their confent* 
But if the, mafter is unable to maiUtain them) it is, perhaps 
a fufficient grbund to deem him chargeable, and to remove 
bim as (iicb. But if a feryant be well fettled in the 4 >arilb, 
and the mafter'is temovabiC) it is faid that the lormer can- 
Uot be removedf with him^ 43 

Rr 2 
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The fecond cafe in which magiftrates unable to re« 
movei arifes from a deficiency of ]urifdi£tion. ift^ Per- 
fbns redding upon their own eftate» howfoever acquired^* 
or whatever the valuCf though aAually chargeable, ad, 
lean’s wife and family, refident upon his or her eftate^ 
or upon a tenement of the value of lo/. per annum, 
notwithftanding the hufband dwells elfewhere, cannot be 
removed- For although the wife cannot acqwe a* fettle- 
meat during his life, yet not only the hufband, but his wife 
and family, are irremovable in fuch a (ituation, becaufe they 
do not come to fettle in a tenement under the yearly value 
of \oL 3d, Perfons born in extra-parochial places, for 
which no overfeers are appointed^ cannot be fent thither 
as to their plaqe of fettlement ; nor can the poor who refide 
there be removed; for neither the 43 Eliz. nor 13 or 
i4Car. II. extend to thefe places, or give the juflices any 
jurifdiflion over them. But if the place is a vill or town- 
fhip, fo as to admit of having overfeers, the magiftrates 
fhould firft appoint them, and then maVe their order. 
4th, This, rule feems, upon the fame principle, to apply to 
the cafe of perfons born out of England or Wales, and not 
having gained a legal fettlement there. 

When a perfon becomes ehai^geable to the parifh, the 
officers (for none elfe can do it) Ihpuld apply to the magif- 
trates for an order to remove him. The complaint may be ‘ 
laid before a fiiigle juftice. It is the foundation of the 
magiftrates’ jurifdi^ion; and need not be upon oath. The 
pauper ought to have notice pf this complaint, and be heard 
(where it can be done) before his removal ; for the court 
'will graiU an information againft magiftrates making an 
order, if they have omitted to fummon him through wilful 
.negleA. 

The head of the family (hould be examined when It can 
be done conveniently, but it is fometimes unnecefiary and 
Impoffible* As if he be infane, or cannot be found ; fo an ' 
infant of tender years cannot be ei imined. The next pro- 
ceeding, nfter iniormation by the parifh officers^ is, that the 
magiftrate grant a^ fummons requiring the party to appear 
before juftices ; for although the complaint of a pau- 
per's fettlement may be to one Juftice^ ^ examination 
ought to. be by thofe two who iign the ord^r. If upon fet- 
vice of tlus fummons the pauper refufe to cPme, a warrant 
may gmnt^ to brihg him beibre twp juftices, yvbo are to 
examine suid rpmovur. Tthe who make the order, 

muft j^tPceedupofl ww teftimony, taken before theni- 
f^veiip^ eackoaiiBi'i preface, by . examination upon oath. 
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If the pauper refufes to anfwer proper queftione put to fum 
in the courte of his examtnatl6ii> the juftices 
him until he fliall anfwer.*^ If the joftices^ sdl^tisfied 
' upon the pauper’s examination, and fuch other evM^nce as 
^is adduoed before them, that he has intruded into pa- 
*rifli, and is become chargeable there, being legally fetdeo 
in lome other place, they ouglit to make an ordet for his 
removal tlpther. An order of removal is ufually under 
hand and feal. It is likfewife ufwal and proper ^ to fpecify 
the day upon which the order is figned* But this omiflion 
does not vitiate it, unlefs feme damage is proved to refult 
from the negleft. As an orter is a judicial aft, requiring 
the magiftrates’ mutual concurrence, it mull be determined 
upon while they are together, and fliould be Jigned by them 
in dach other’s prefence. ^ ^ 

In other refpefts the order of removal muft contain every 
requifite particularity of form. It muft fet forth the juC- 
tices’ authority \ that the parties, who are fought to be 
removed, are come to inhaoit in the parilh or townfliip to 
which the officers belong, not having gained a legal fettle* 
ihent there 5 and that they are aftually chargeable to the 
faid parifli or townfliip j it muft alfo ftate the examination 
before two juftices j deferibe the parties to be removed with 
fufficient certainty ; contain proper words of adjudication ^ 
ahd require the officers of the complaining parllh to remove 
the pauper ; atid thofe of the place in which Ae fettlement 
is adjudged to be, to receive and provide for him. 

When an order has been thus made and ligned, it is the 
duty of the parifli officers, who are direfted to remove thi^ 
paupers, to have them fafely conveyed, at the expence of 
their parilh, to the place thereby required to receive and 
provide for them. If the paupers refufe to remove in obe* 
dience to the order, it feems to contain fufficient powers to 
enable the perfons to whom it is direfted to convey them by 
’ force ; but at all events the parifli may obtain a warrant, 
under the hands and feals of me magiftrates, to enforce it ‘ 
by compulfory means. The perfon to- whom the duty of 
removal is entrufted, fliould fofely deliver the poor togetheir 
with the order to one of the raiih officers of the parifli 
direfted to receive them. Or it only one original is made* 
he fliould give a copjf, and (hew the origii^. But if the 
original is deliveredi afnd a copy kept, . diat is fufficient. It 
feems alfo to be enough to ptbduce the j^ces’ warrant ^ 
cemvey the paupet, inafmuch as the magiftrates^may retain 
the original order. If the parifli officers refufe to execute 
•r obey sui order of diis kind, Aey may be pumflied by in^ . 
^ Rr3 diftmentj 
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diflmetit ; for the only means by which a parifli, thus re- 
quired t^recelve a pauper, can get rid of the order, is by 
appeal to the quarter fellions. 

The duplicate original order ftiould be carried hj one of 
the juftices who figned it, to the next general or^ quarter 
feflTions, and retained in the hands of the clerk of the peace, 
as a conclufive record of the fettlemcnt, where the receiving 
parifli negledls to appeal. 

Pafs warrants only rcfpc£i perfons who are convicled of 
being in a ftate of adlual vagrancy. No other perfons can 
be fent by a pafs, even at their own requeft ^ but muft be 
regularly removed by order of two jufticos. 

Magillratcs have obtained powers to fuip -nd the execution 
of orders of rrfnoval and vagrant puffes by the hT»mane pro- 
vlfions of 35 Geo. III. c. 101. which cnaAs that in cafe any 
poor perfon fhall be brought before any jufti :e for the pur- 
pofe of being removed, and fliall appear uu.'i ile to travel, by 
reafon of ficknefs or otlier infirmity, or that it would be dan- 
gerous for him or her lb to do, tlie juftice is required and 
authorized to fufpend the execution of the order until fatif- 
fied that it may be executed without danger. 

Befides the general form of removal to the place of fet- 
tlement, there may be other removals j of wivcb to their 
hulbands, children to their parents, apprcniices or fervants 
to their mailers 5 of perfons brought illegally from one 
parifli to another. But this is not in purfuance of the ftatute 
13 & 14 Car. II., but of the general power of thejuftices 
in regulating matters relating to po<u' perfons. The objeft 
of fuch orders is folcly for the party's removal, and they 
Ihouid not contain an order of maintenance, which ma- 
giftrates have no authority to make under thefe circum- 
jlanccs. 

The ftatute of Charles IT,, which enabled two julliccs to 
remove perfons intruding into parifhes, excepteti perfons . 
going to work in another pavilh, with a cortilicatc from the 
minifter of the parifli, one churchwarden, and one overfeer, 
certifying, that they were inhabitants of that place, and had 
left part of their family behind. The feflion proceeds to 
direfl, that they fliall return when the work is fiiiiihed ^ 
and that if they "do not, or if they fall ficki or become im- 
potent, they fliall be removeu to the certifying parifli, and 
if they refufe to go, dr will not remain in the parifli where 
tliey ougfif to be fettled, but return to the parifli whence . 
they were removed, any juftice may commit them to the 
houfe of corre£bion as vagabonds, or to a public workhoufe 
id the pa^iflii to be employed in work or labour. 
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But' as/this tifi contained no other provilioiii by wliich 
perfons coming into parifhes vdthout theie certificates could 
be puOilbed ill a fummary way for returning after removal, 
this defeA was remedied by 17 Geo, II. c'. 5., which pro- 
, Tides, that all perfons who (hall unlawfully return to a parifii 
or place from whence they have been legally removed, with- 
out bringing a certificate, (hall be deemed idle and difor- 
derly perfivis, and a juft ice may commit’ them to the houfe 
of correftion, to be kept to hard labour for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month. 

If a party is illegally committed, his remedies are, ift, By 
appeal to the quarter feflions, where he may difpUte the 
legality of the commitment upon its merits, as wdl as form, 
ad, By having the commitment returned it^o the court of 
King’s Bench, under an habeas corpus^ where it will be 
quaftied for fuch defefts as appear upon the face , 

3fl, By action brought againd the magiftrates, who have ex- 
ceeded their jurifdiflion by committing him. 4th, By motion 
for a criniinal information, where they appear to have a£Ied 
from malice or corrupt motives. 

Relief. There are certain methods of providing for 
the poor in eafe of the parochial funds, to which the parifli 
officers ought to have recourfe in the firft inftance. ift, By 
making certain relations of the impotent poor con^ibute to 
maintain them, if of fulEcient ability. 2d, By enforcing the 
maintenance of illegitimate children by their reputed parents. 
3di By putting out apprentices. Where thefe means are 
incompetent to the poor’s relief, they muft apply, 4th, to 
the general fund raifed by the rate. 

ift, to the maintenance by relations. The 43 £liz^ 
c. 2. ena£Is, that the father, grandfather, mother and grand- 
nfotber, and children of impotent poor, being of fufficient 
ability, (hall relieve and maintain them, according to that 
rate, as by the juftices of the county, where fuch fufii- 
cient perfon dwells, at their general quarter feflions, ihall be 
aflbflcd.” And by the 1 1 & 12 W. III. c. 4-, where popifh 
parents refufe to allow their proteftant children a mainte- 
nance fuited to their degree, in order to compel them to 
change their religion, the lord chancellor or keeper of the 
great feal may make an ord^r therein ; and. i Ann. ft. i. 
c- 30. gives the lame power, where proteftant children of 
Jewilh parents are in the like fituation. On the firft ftatute 
it has been decided, that it extends only to natujpal relations, 
and not to fuch as are acquired by marriage. A father-in-law, 
therefore, is under no obligation tb maintain his wife’s child 
aj^er the mother’s death, nor in her lifotitiie, although the 

R r 4 ' hulbaa^ 
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pcqulre ap. eftate mdi iier^ Tjor a father ^ 
ytrlfp 9r widow $ neither ia a fbjioinJaw Ibouud tp* maintain. 
hi$ wife*a mother. And the oblig^on extend^ only to fneh 
icplationa as are particularly enumerated in the Aatute- An 
prder^ therefoce, cannot be made upon a man to xxj^Bintsda. 

wifet m^h lels a baftprd chUd» The penalty in the ' 
fiatute for cUfoibeyu^ the orcUr is tysrentv Ihiflinga a month* 
but the patty may be indi&ed tor his contumacy* 
Severn i^tut^s have provided remedies againA parents who 
defert* or threaten to defert their families, and particularly 
th^ 5 Geo. I. c. 8., which empowers juAices to make pro- 
viApn put of tlie eAates of fuep fugitives, if they have any ; 
the 1 7 . Gf 0.11^ ^* 5 ^ (commonly called the vagrant a£l>} 
which includes fpeh perfbns in the defcripiions of rogues 
and vagabonds and the 32 pep. IJI. c. 45^ which includes 
th()& who bring their families to diArefs by diffipation and 
idlenefs in the fanis AA* ^ 

2d, With refpefi to baAard children, the care of them 
IS call pn the putative father by feveral Aatutes, from the 
i8£liz. c. 3. to a very recent time. Under them, two 
jpAiccs opt of a general feffion, or the general quarter felTion 
itfelf, have power to examine and adjudge who is the father 
of an illegitimate child with which any woman is pregnant* 
or of which Aie may liave been delivered, and to award fuch 
fum for paA expences and future maintenance as they Aiall 
deem necelTary for the indemnification of the parUb. Dif* 
obedience of tne order futriefts the offender to three .months 
imprifpnment. The pariui officers may however take a bond 
from the putative father, and unlels the child becomes 
chargeable, they cannot in any way interfere with bis man- 
ner of providing for, or educating it. There are allb Aatmes 
for punifbing the fathers and mothers of fuch children ; hut 
they are feldom, if ever, enforced, ' 

3d, Ae to putting out apprentices* It is in the diferetidn 
of the churchwardens and overfeers (as appears by the pre- 
amble 43 £liz.) to feted for this pui|x>fe fuch children as 
they Aiall think iheir parents are uaahle to maintain. But 
this muA be with t|ie confent of two or more juAices, in 
whom the Aatute veAs a power to make an order. The 
age of the apprentice is'df no importanbe, nor is the condi- 
tion of the snaAer. The Aatute alfo compels parilhioners 
of fufficient ability in certain eafes to receive apprentices* 
When ui apprentice is effedually bound, his maAer takes 
him for betihr or woife, and is to provide for him in fick* 
nefs and in health/ But the JuAices cannot ^der him wuea 
during, the term of hts apprenticeAu|i|i or any jtJung to oe 
given him after the term 15 ended* 
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4 th, The relief of the poor out of die faearluel Aiiid, 
This is by far the molt expeniive end mo|ft ordinary mode 
of obtaining relief^ The objects of it we, fettled poor i 
2 d, cafual poor. A great many genenl m well as local 
ftatutes xwulate and prclcrihe the modes of-ndnuiiiKerii^f 
applying ror, and enfordng^this relief, which is given to ttur 
pau^re at their own dw^ogs, or by receiving them into 
workhoufea^ ' If application is made at a public racelitw of 
the pariih, or to two ovecfeers, and relief refufcd, a jouuie 
has ^wer to fummon the overfeers, and on their not Ihew* 
ing fufficient caufe, to order them to relieve the paupers in 
fuch manner (fubjeft to proper reftriQions) as he may 
think juft. The jurifdi&km to make orders forrelitf of the 
poor by the fellions, and by a fingle juftice, |re concurrent. 
No appeal therefcn'e lies againft an order of maintenance ; a^ 
the realbn is, left while the point is litigating, the pmr 
ihould ftarve. For difobedience of thefe orders die pariih 
officers may be indl£]ted. 

Where a poor perfon, not fettled in a pariih, becomes, 
chargeable, from accident or fudden calamity, . he falls 
within the defeription of cafual poor^ and the pwifli in. 
which he is detained becomes bound to relieve and take 
care of him. This obligation is fo .^n^ that if . a pa- 
riihioner, not being a'pariui officer, 6f one rendered 

poor and impbtent from hidden accid^^, as by the fiaflure 
of a limb, he may recover ' againft the pariih officers the 
him expended for hi|s cure and fupport, upon an ia^e^ 
promife, ariiing from this their duty. But the pariih can^ 
not recover, as upon an implied promife, the fuin wU^ 
they have expended for his relief from the place in whidt 
he is fettled, although they give notice to^the officers of 
pariih where the pauper is fettled, pending his illnefs. 
Neither have they a remedy againft the mafter of a fervant 
who becomes fuddeuly difimkd by mtsfortime } for pariQiea 
* are under a moral as well as a legal obligation to take care of 
their cafual poor. 

Overseers’ Accounts. When’ the pariih officers are 
retiring from office, their remaning duty is to make up and 
oafs their accounts, and to deliver over the bahmim to their 
UU%eftbr8, together with the property and documents of 
the pariih. This duty is preferibra and enforced by va* 
nous ftatutes. Their accounts are to he verified on oaitb 
before a maghftrate, and if not farisfaflmy p» pa- 
xifliioners, or miy of them, ad appeal lies to Ihe feffidn. Tb^ 
I ate aUb, within fourteen days after dieir year expires,. to 
iellveir tothdn finecefibn a juft ajui aocouotia wriu 

ing. 
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in^; fairly entered in a book^ of ilicir receipts and etpen- 
ditures, &c. ; and the fucceeding overfeers are required tcJ 
keep them fafely. They arc allowed fourteen days after 
they go out of ofticv'* to pay and deliver over to their fuc- 
ceflbrs the money and other property of the parifh'remam-^ 
ing in their hands 5 but if they do not deliver in their 
liccount, and pay over the money^i &c.j ds required by 
ty Geo.'II. c. 38.> two juftices may immediately commit 
fuch aS Tefufe> until they do\ When the balance of an ac- 
count is found againft parifti officers, the juffices who take 
the account under 43 Eliz. have power to make an order 
for them to pay the balance, as well as to iffiie warrants to 
diftrain. They may likewife make a join!: order upon all 
the officers to^ay;* 'for all conftitute but one joint officer; 
ai^ payment to one is payment to all, and the payment by 
one a difeharge of all. And although the 43aEliz. di- 
reAs that the balance (hall be paid to the fucceeding over- 
feers, yet if it has not been paid to them, the order may 
direft it to be paid to thofe who are overfeers at the time 
when fuch order is made. A further remedy for neglefting 
to pay over fuch balance is by indif^ment, which lies for 
this offence, as^lfb for refufal to account within the limited 
time by ftatute, otAr/makiog a fraudulent charge in the 
acccfunt. If they t!o deliver ^public books and papers 

belonging to the pari(k,the Court of King's Bench will iffiie 
a mandamus to compel them. 

AprtiLS. la alp[i6ft every inftatice ^bere power Is given 
to the juftices by the poor laws, an appeal is allowed to the 
feifion, which may finally decide the point in difpute, or if 
the law is difficult, may grant leave .to the party againft 
whom they have decided, to carry a report of the fafts found 
at the feCEkm as a cafe for the judgment pf the Court of 
King’s Bench. In thefe cafes, howWer, the juftices in fef- 
fion certify all the fafts, and their ftatement cannot be con- 
troverted Or explained: the law alone is left to the court above. 

Oeservatipks. The fyftem ft amply dcfcribed, involv- 
ing as it muft a great Oxpence; and no incotifidcrable portion 
of Jlltigation, has not efcaped from the animadverfiohs of 
many fenfible writers and profound poliricians. The mode 
of fupporiSng tlie poor is decried as too burthenfome on the 
inferior houlehdldc^, who, whlw reduced almoft to adUal 
mifery Jiimfelf, is obliged to part with what he caipiot fpare, 
in order to« fuppljr the lefs felling mendicant with better 
food, cloathing, and lodging, than he himfelf, with all his 
.induftry, can obtain. It is cenfuted as extinguiftiing in the i 
bofom of the lower clafo that honeft fpirit of independence 
^ which 
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which makes a man ftrive to retain a home of his own, hid 
fpurn elcemofynary relief as a degradation. TI>e idlenefs 
which is thus introduced and encouraged is lamented, not 
only as an incentive to evil, but as a diminution of the general 
•good arlfing from general labour. All thefe objcflionshave 
their foundation on truth, but the neccflity of maintaining, 
or at leaft relieving the poor/prelTes, with daily clamour, on 
thofe whoVre to diftribute the fund? allowed for that purpofe, 
‘and as the ftatute 43 Eliz. was not pafled till every other de- 
vice had been elTayed in vain, and as no plan has yet been 
propofed capable of anfwering as a fubftitute, it mull be 
fuppofed, until the contrary lhall be made appear, that the 
prefent fyltem, with alt its faults, is the only one which can 
be made generally ufeful and beneficial. n 

The following extrafl from the work of Mr.Oddjyon 
Commerce is worthy of attention, as well for the reafoning 
as the fails it contains. 

In every fociety there is a number of perfons who are, 
either from extreme old age, from having IqH, their parents 
in early youth, or from bodily difcafe or infirmity, unable to 
provide for their own maintenance. In every well-regulated 
fociety, humanity diilates to thofe who are in health and 
affluence to provide for this helplefs portion of the human 
race, either by voluntary fubfeription, by the charity of in- 
dividuals adminiilered by themfelves, or by a tax laid upon 
the whole, and adminiilered by perfons appointed for the 
purpofe. The latter is the mode adopted in England ; and 
it is of leflening the cxpences of the poor, when provided 
for on that plan, that wc mean to fpeak $ not pretending to 
enter into parochial details, dr to propofe complicated fchemes 
or a repeal of exiting laws, but merely to propofe fimple 
and pra£licable means of lefiening the imnienfe burthen that 
is felt by the nation on that account, which will be the lefs 
difficult, as it is evident that the great expence that arifes is 
owing to a walleful and wrong adminiftration of the funds ; 
for whether we compare the prefent expence with what it 
was in times pail in this nation, or what it tS now, in either 
it is moil enormous ; and as the proportion of thofe who 
can labour, and thofe who cannot, is naturally the fame in 
all jplaces, and at all times, this great excefs, beyond that 
of any other time or place, mbft eithef be owing to bad 
laws or bad execution of them. That it is in tlje latter 
will appear from this circiliftflance. In 1793, fom^ parts of 
the poor fyftem that were moil manifeftly bad, were altered, 
at the fuggeilion of the Right Honourable George Rofe, who 
has had equal attention to the interefts of the nation,^ and 
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the chums of humanity in what he did ; but ftill the ptw’s 
rate h^s incrcafcd more than in the due proportipn. It is 
true chat, fince then, we have been conftantly at war, and 
that every neceflary of life has grown dearer j but ftill, with 
all allowances for tliat, the increafe of expence i$ beyond 
what it would be reafonable to expe£t. , * 

It is to the amelioration of the mode of a£ting^ under 
the prefent laws, not to an alteration of them, ^at we are 
to look for a 'redudion of expence, and nothing will be 
propofed of' doubtful pra£licability. 

After viewing the wonderful refourccs which remain to 
be brought into a&ion in England, and the variety of means 
for increafing induftry, foreigners may well look with fur- 
prife at the great numoer of our poor, when tUofe of every 
defeription might be employed ; but, above all, Uie immenfe 
ex^ence to provide for them. The poor’s rates of England and 
Wales alone amount to half as much as the whole revenue of 
the Ruflian empire ; and the number of paupers, or oUe£ls 
receiving parocnial relief, is near one feventh part of the 
population of England and Wales. 

After tithes, there is not perhaps a greater grievance to 
rile land owner of England than the poor’s rates, nor which 
gives rife to more litigation, or general animofity in al-* 
moft every parilh. Re^e£ling the poor of England, king 
Henry VII., in 149(7, and king Henry VIII., in 153(7, firft 
caufed fome voluntary relief to be adminiftered ; but the fifth 
of Elizabeth was the firft period that ooor-laws became com- 
pulfory, and thole ftatutes, then paued, are many of them 
llill in force ; each parilh being compelled to fupport its 
own poor, thou^ upon, a principle of humanity not prac- 
tifed in any other country in the world than England 
The pr^ent poor-laws are impolitic in a free country like 
this, in many usances > they put the poor man under many 
reftraints, prejudicial, indeed, not only to himfelf, but to 
the community ; the law of fettletnents being a great hard- 
Ihip to individuals, and a diladvantage to the nation at 
large. Let the labourer go where he can get beft paid for 
Jus induftry, as in Ireland, without reftnunt ; thole parilhes. 
tbrough which he pages Ibould afford relirf, and transfer 
the charge to the parilh to which he belongs# Were this 
the cafcr the pooeUwould, in irany inftances, be lefs bur- 
denfome. ^ 

^ . • 

^ King Junes Vt Seetlitnd, ;n zj7e» mide fome favourable laws for 
the poof of that fUnedo^n, which were ratified In the reigns of King 
Cbarieall. andJOngWiiliaitt* * 
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Darenant obferveSj towards tbe end of the reign, of 
Charles Il.i that the poor’s rates of England and Wales were 
665,30a/. By die accounts hid before parliament in the 
following years, the money raifed for the poor was, 19 


1776, 

’England 

Wales 


Money expended for the poor in 
England 
Wales 


And, In litigation 
1786. 

By rates in England 
Wales 


1,1579,585 o o 
440,731 14 7 

a,iao,3i<S 14 7 

1,5.23, i<J3 12 7 
33,640 13 8 

1,^56,804 <r 3 

ju. 

35,0,72 o .8 


2,063,098.11 s 
66,622 12 2 


2,129,721 3 7 

Money expended for tlie poor in 
England • - - 1,945,996 19 10 

Wales . - 6*,6oo 17 t 

2,005,997 16 II 

fn the 43d of his prefent majelly, an a£t pafled for pre- 
curing returns relative to the cxpence and maintenance or the 
poor in England and Wales} on die 9th. of May 1804, foch 
account was laid on the t^le of the Houfe of Commons. 

A particular fpecification is given of the number ob- 
jeAs relieved, and the fum railed to aiSbird that relief ; lilcewife 
to what particufar purpofes th^ money has been applied; 

That the expence is unequal, on account of the places, is 
in fome.de^ee certain.; Middlefex being dearer than Wales; 
but a ftill greater inequality appears to aiife.frbm manage- 
ment ; as, in counties contiguous to O iA 'odier, Aich as 
Gloucefter and Hereford, the differen^^ more than one 
half. This is feen fxom tfa^retums made. • 

From the number of poor varying Ss’diree’fo one in the 
hundred, it is clear diat th^ muft be capi^ce and bad ma- 
nagement in that,' as well as’in the exy^iture: that u^ in 
14 fome 
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fome places they refufe relief when it fliould be given^ and 
probably, in others, give it when it Ihoulcl be refufed. 

As to gaining any thing confiderable by , working, there 
are no materials to work upon;^ at leaft the materials, if 
taken by the number of perrons in and out of workhoufes, 
would not amount to two (hillings a-year each perfdn ! 

From the table of which this is the refult, it appears that 
the higheft expence of maintaining poor in workhoufes, is 
14/. 15J. in., the lowed 8/. i/., the greateft number per 
hundred is 23 ; the lowed 7 and that if the whole were at 
the lowed rate, it would only cod 2,500,000/., if at the lowed 
number, and lowed rate, 8oo,oooA 

If we add to this, that thofe actually aflided would work, 
there can be no doubt that the poor’s rates might be reduced 
to a very fmallrfum. 

^hc following calculation is jud half what, in recourfe to 
proper management, it might be reckoned. 

From a diminution in the number relieved - 1,500,000 
From greater economy in adminidration - 1,000,000 

From the labour of thofe relieved, fup- 

pofe 700,000, at 5/. each - - 3,500,000 

6,000,000 

following is the date refultix^ from the inquiry men- 
tioned, the deicription of the objects relieved, and the mo- 
ney raifed and expended. 

Perfons relieved out of the workhoufes, (not 

including their children) - - - 3^9^729 

Peribns relieved in workhoufes, including 

children - . , - • " 80,492 

The children of perfons relieved permanently, 
and others, out of the 'workhoufes, under 
five years of ago . - - 1 19,780 

Ditto, five to fourteen years of age - - *93*587 

Perfons relieved occaTionally ^ r - 299,823 

Perfons relieved^ pot being parif .ioners • - 183,070 

1,206,481 

Number of perfoiw who are above fixty yearar 
of or dialed frorti labour by perma- 
nent illncf$,'®otbet infirmity - ! - 166,581 

The^number of Fri^dly societies, who hold 
' . their n.eetings, Within e^cR parift dr place, 

are 9397, contalniing perfons . - . 882,050 

Children in the fchools of iiuVuftry - - . 20,703 

3 ‘ ^ ' Money 
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Money expended for the poor, out of £• , t, d, 

the workhoofes, or houfea of in* 
duftiy - , - - 3 »« 5 » 74 S « 5 l 

Money expended itrarorkhoufes, or 
houfes of induftry' • - i)Q20fSo6 18 if 

Expended in fuits of law, removals 
of paupers, and expences of over* 
ipers, and other officers - • 198,1x7 13 

"Expend^ for church rates, high- 
ways, &c.&c. ending Eafter 1803 980,43414 of 

-Total expenditure,. - • - 5,214,814 6 loj 

Total amount of money raifed by 

the pooi^s rates, and other rates /. 

in England and Wales, for the 
year ending Eafter 1803 - S>246,5o<S 13 

The average rate of England is per 

pound - - o 4 6\ 

Ditto, Wales ditto - - , o- 7 3 

Ditto, of England and Wales, ditto ‘o- 4 8 

Money expended in purchafing ma-'‘ 
terials for employing the poor out 
of the workhoufes, or houfes of in> 
duftry - - £tiii 68 6 

Thofe in workhoufes, 

39 ><^i<$ iS -2 


50,785 4 8J 


;oft of the raw 

materials - , • » 50*7^5 4 

, Proilt' by their labour ' r •' 37**04 5 2| 

The total number of perlbns receiving parochial 

relief were' _ - . 1,206,481 

Deduft thofe difahled from labour, 
by illncfs or infirmity, above Gxty 
years of am.. • - :66,58l 

(^uldren under five years of age - 1 19*700 

286,28^ 

Then there remain capable of fome lahoux <t 920,200. 


which produced 
► dm 

21*605 15 7f 


66,283 14 4 


87*889 9 1 li 


Thwe 
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Tlifere were then 1^206^491 people taken out of the po« 
puTation, who chiefly Rved upon the mrfuffrjr of tfte others ; 
ei diefe 9^9,100 aare fully capable to fvwtk and earn more or 
lefs, hitherto a heavjr btir<fcn upoti tife other part of the com- 
nmntty ; aifdfbrely it Ts not difficult tio devife means to bnng 
their induftry into aftioH) fui^Ie to tlreir abilityj Ifcrengtlv 
and fituatiod. 

If we were flfeadily to adbpt thb rcfolution of raifitig our 
own hemp and flax araongft ourfelves, upon "our wade 
land% the dipeflISng of thofe articles by fomc, and the various 
departments of Ihbour for others^ even the mod feeble being 
able to fpin the yarn finer or coarfer, as in different parts of 
Lithuania^ Ermrahd, and Germany^ where even the women 
and children allid in every procefis of fowing, pullingi wa- 
tering, and drawing the Irax, afterwards (ginning and wear- 
ing« as is to be feen in every cottage and village, yarn might, 
at any event, be produced,, qf which we import 10 confidcr- 
able a quantity* 

The raifing of hemp and flax throughout the country 
would give gener^ employment,, and if every occupier of 
land, indead of contributing his rates in money, was obliged 
to contribute by producing fo much Hemp and flax, upon 
the principle or the exiding ad' of 24th Henry VIII., and 
alfo of the 5th Elizabeth, it would furnidi the raw material 
for the employment of the pooi^ dlflufed throughout the 
kingdom, without the expence of carriage, from one place 
to another* Siippofing that 920,200 penons, one with an- 
otherj earned only five-pence halfpenny per day each ; and 
only techoniifg that tliey were employed three hundred days 
in the year, it would produce 5,176,1 25/. per annum. There 
is no article or manufadure fo wdl adapted' as hemp and 
flax for rileir employment, nor capable of fo many different 
degrees of labour and perfedion, without injuring any other 
fpecies of our manufadures. Flax alone feems patticularly 
the article which the poor fhould be occupied in, becaule 
one acre will' product' aS much i&x.^as is ftifficient to em- 
ploy dS many haildsj as twenty ac.es will produce of wooli 
Flax, too, is capable of being wrought to any ftate of fine- 
nefs or value, froni one fiiilnng apound to four guineas an 
ounce, wluch m foirietimes paid for fine thread lor making 
lace in FlanderV. i 

There is no article fo fuitable, or which can be manufac- 
tured' tfrith fo much eafe as flax ; it. has the. advantage over 
the wodleii«manufadUre, and particulir)y the cotton, which 
canno:t be carried on without mechamfm. About four acres 
of kmd, in each pariflii in flaX| would employ all the poor, 

only 
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only to carry it to the ftate of weaving, at which time it 
would he ibid or i^vcn at the expence of the pariih. 
Towns and country ^iihes might have a commutation of 
labour and land* or prepuce, and all would go on cafily/^ 

The great error in tiiefe calculations, and in the remedy 
propofed by Mr. Oddy, .^onfifts in his fuppofing that aU 
who Receive relief are entirely dependent on the parochial 
fund. T%t it is not fo is very evident ; for 5,24(5,506/. 
would never fuppoit 1,206,481 people. If they are not 
totally dependent, they cannot be made to work in the way 
he fuppofes ; nor is it fit they (hould, confiderLng how many 
Ollier employments are in readinefs for them. , Of the per- 
fons relieved out of the workhoufe, and thofc relieved occa- 
fionally, the far greater portion are fick or ^wounded men, 
anti lying-in M'omen, who, as foon as their ailments cea^, 
return to Libour. The clafs from five years old to fourte 4 n, 
is a very wide and vague defeription, as in moft pariflics- the 
children above feven years of age, although lodged in and 
fed from the workhoufe, are made to earn their own fubiift- 
cnce. The perfons relieved not being parilliioncrs, are 
cither cafual poor, who are immediately pafled to another 
parifli, and fo melted down into the other claflbs, or foldiers^ 
wives with certificates entitling them to relief,, or vagrants 
with pafles, in their .franlit from one parifli to another. 
Thefe are not capable of contributing more than they do to 
the public benefit. 

Friendly Societies. One of the particulars contained 
in the enumeration of poor by Mr. Oddy, is thofe who arc? 
, formed into friendly focieties. Thefe focioties, which are 
alfo often denominated benefit clubs, cannot be too much 
^commended. ’ They have been eftabliflied among the work-' 
ing people and others for about a century ; and the experi<« 
eiice of the advantages derived from them has extended them 
to almoft every part of Great^^ Britain. It is perhaps unne* 
cofl'ary to inform the reader, that the purpofe of thefe inlti- 
tutions is to put it in the power of ,the induftrious many to 
relieve tlie wants of the indullriOus few, who may be difablcd 
by ficknefs or age from gaining, their bread, out of a fund 
created by their own periodical contributions. Therefore, 
when they are judicioufly eftabliflied, ujion equitable and 
fcientific principles, they mull be of great moral and polU 
lical advantage, in giving a check to that abandoned, and too 
general, propeiifity \6 waftes?'"and difregard of, charafler, 
which induce many of the lower clafs of people to throw 
themfelves upon the parilh rather than work 5 to introduce, 
or rather reftore, an independence of fpirit, a reliance upon 
Vol. III. Sf their 
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tlleir own exertions, and an honourable pride In placing a 
dependence upon funds derived frov^their own induftry; 
and to countera£l: the heavy and grfi^Ing oppreffion of the 
poor’s rates. The legiflature^ thinfeng the .proteftion and 
encouragement of fuch focieties likey to promote the happi- 
nefs of individuals, and dimInifliJ;he'public burthens, Invefted 
them with the powers arid privileges of corporations, on 
condition that their rules be fubmitted to the iii'pedlion of 
the juft ices in quarter fcnions,and confirmed by t1iem, which 
gives them . great advantages in the management of their 
funds, and defends them from depredations. The courts 
are required to adminiftcr fpeedy juftice to the focieties 
againft any of their officers wdio withlioM their funds ; and 
the efrecTls of deccafed officers of the focieties a‘‘e made liable 
for the debts due to them in preference to the claims of all 
ottier creditors. The courts are alfo direfted to appoint 
council and agents to manage their caufes, wffio, as well as 
the officers, of the courts, are required to do their duty with- 
out fee or reward: neither is any ftamp duty chargeable 
upon the proceedings in fuch caufes. To prevent the mem- 
bers of fuch focieties from defrauding thofe who have a 
right to be relieved by them, they are debarred from diflblv- 
ing thcnifelvcs and dividing the fluids, unlefs tlicy have ob- 
tained the confent in writing of all entitled to relief, and of 
live-lixths of the focioty. The members of the focieties are 
exempted from the hardflnp of being driven from the pariih 
wherein tlicir choice, or their intereft, induces them to live, 
unlefs they or their families actually become chargeable 
without having obtained a legal fettlement in fuch parifh. 
Sec 33 Geo. III. c. 54. 35 Geo. III. c. 1 1 1. 43 Geo. III. 

c. III. ^ppeo. III. c. 123* 

Mr. Colquhoun reckoned 1600 friendly focieties in Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood, in the year 1799* of which 
Soo had enrolled thcmfelves according to law. He cf- 
timates the number of members to be 80,000, and their 
annual contributions to be i/. from each member j but fince 
the time when his treatife was written, they have much in- 
creafed ; and probably fince the return was made to parlia- 
ment from which Mr. Oddy derives his ftatement, a confi- 
derable augmentation has taken place. 

Sir Frederick Eden illuftra^^es the beneficial effefts of 
fuch focieties upon the labouring clailes, by “ comparing the 
condition qf thofe who are members orthemi and of thofe 
who, in the fame village, are contented'to rely on the parifh 
for relief. The former are, in general, comparatively 
cleanly, orderly, and fober^ and confequently h^ppy, and 

good 
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good members of fociety ; whilft th^ latter are Hviiig*in 
iilth and wretchedn^-jl and are often, from the preflure of 
a cafiial ficknefs, or accident, which incapacitates them from 
working, tempted- to ttfe commiflion of improper a£fs, (not 
^to lay crimes,) again ft Which the fure refource of a benefit 
duly would have been tlfen!>eft prefer vative.’' 

Both Mr. Colquhouii and Sir Frederick Eden recommend 
a prohibitiTm of the purchafe of lottery tickets, or any other 
gambling adventures, by the focieties corporately, or the 
members individually ; and it woulil be a moft beneficial 
exenioii for the public, if the legiflature could prevent 
thefe excellent aflbeiations from being converted into confe- 
deracies for raifing the price of labour and diltrefting and 
over-awing their mafters. ^ 

Voluntary Relief. But as every plan of focial b^>- 
volence, however wifely framed and prudently adminiftored, 
niuft be inadequate, iinlefs the efforts of individual virtue 
lire called in aid of the public contribution, fo it would 
inevitably happen that the money raifed by rates, however 
large in its amount, would leave a frightful mafs of mifery 
unrelieved, were it not for the aftive generofity and eager 
companion of the Britifti charafter, which is difplayecl 
throughout all parts of the empire in permanent ellablilh- 
ments and temporary donations to an extent unparalleled 
in the annals of man. In the following pages, fome account 
will be given of the inftitutions in and near the metropolis, 
extradlcd from a late publication by Mr. Highmore. The 
difplay is ftriking and impreffive, and if the catalogue were 

P gmented by the charities eftabliflied in every county in the 
rigdom, it would create in the mind of the reader a mingled 
ifation of awe and rapture. 

In England, this author obferves, private and public charity 
has become univerfal. It may be truly affirmed that private 
beneficence is too extenfive and too diffident to be known ; 
the higheft and the ioweft, the riqheft and the poorelt, 
have alike a heart for pity. Thoufands of cottages will pi’O- 
ducc an aged parent bending to the grave, hoary and blind 
with years, receiving the comfort and perhaps the only I'up- 
port of a dutiful (on or an affeffionate daughter, whofe 
daily labour fcarcely fupplies fufficient food for the fubfif- 
tence of themfelves and their children. In fomc, mental or 
bodily imbecility will be found protefled and cheriffied, and 
aflihg as an additional ftinfblus to induilry and a fober 
life 5 in others^the defire of kind and neighbourly offices, tlie 
returns of acknowledgment, personal attention and intereft 
in ficknefs, affiftance in danger and trouble, ' and above all^f ' 

Sfa - the 
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th# falutary coiiimunjcatlon of religio*;s confolation, liavd 
become fo common tfeat they are noticed, and never 
recorded by the bufy pafling worlcl^ but they add to the 
glory of the age in which we have happinefs to live, and 
extend the beams of mercy and trmli under which we may, 
bend with reverence and gratituA'^* 

'Fhe private benevolences of the rich and powerful are 
in England countlefs as the fand ; an attempt tor^’enuinerate 
the gifts which every family and every individual of it 
bellow, would be vain. It is, alike, impra£licablc to tell 
the various channels in which the ilream of benevolence 
flows among equals 5 all thefe the veil of humility and 
charity conceals, and if they are ever known it is by their 
cfFe.{ls. It is^hus that the fpirit to think ami to do what is 
rb^ht is abroad amongll ua, and has perfuaded our hearts 
that we are intrufted with each other^s welfare. 

But the benevolence which is public in England is feen 
every where. The legillative and parochial taxation for the 
poor Is eltimated at an annual amount of feveral millions ; 
in addition to which, no part of the army br of the navy, 
the church, or any other eftablilliment, not the fmalleft 
congregation for worfhip among the numerous denomina- 
tions of Chriftians or of Jews, not the fmalleft diftrift, not 
a hamlet or a'village unknown to the palGng traveller, and 
too inllgniiicant to And a place on- the map, not a city or 
town, parifti, or ward, throughout the United Kingdom, 
not a manufa£lory of the lead extent, not a corporate aflb- 
ciation, or company for trade, agriculture, fcience, educa- 
tion, or medicine, not a club for the enjoyment of feftivity,> 
for the pleafures of the chace, pr for the indulgence eve*- 
of luxury in her various folds, not even a theatre, will be. 
found without their refpetlive inftilutions of charity, to 
which a willing and prompt fubfeription flows almoft with- 
out folicitation ; and in all which, both the extent of opu- 
lence and fplf^or, and the parfixnonious difttibution of the 
fcaniicft nuMns', alike afford for the n^cellitous a proportional 
tythc, and far more than a tythe of all they poflefs. Thus, 
every individual in England becomes a benefaftor to others, 
and thereby is the greateft benefadlor to himfclf. 

The enumeration which is to enfue will only particularly 
deferibe a few of the moll important inftitutions in each 
clafs j for more a^je details, the reader is referred to 
the anip]e,t,though'<tpiiiprefledr, volume of Mr. Highmore; 
and it is to be recolteCl^ that in this work an account has 
already been given, of {everal eftabliftiments fupported at 
the |>ublic expence, oj: which are altogether public in their 
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objcfl-s, as the hofpitols of Greenwich and Chelfea, the hit- 
rine Society, and fev^al of the public feminaries. 

Hospitals. The confpicuous of thefe are the five 
which are ternned royal^ gamely, St. Bartholomew's, Bethleni, 
Bridewey, Chrill’s, andpt. Thomas's. 

• St. Bartholomew’sX. J^he original foundation of tins 
cxtenfive building has been traced froAi the earlieft docu«* 
ments and records to the benevolence of Ralierus, in 1102, 
who is faid to have been minftrel to Henry 1 . : he founded 
a priory of black canons, of whom her was the firft prior, 
contiguous to it, with an endowment of 553/. per annum ; 
and the eftates which he alfo fettled upon this hofpital were 
then valued at 305/. His eftablilhment was, for brethren 
and fifters, fick perfons, and pregnant women. Many ad- 
ditional endowments were from .tim'* to tiiille made, and 
at length its title was fettled to.be “ the mayor and,, co«ft- 
monalty, and citizens of the city of London, as governors 
of the houfe of the poor, commonly called St. Bartholomew's 
Hofpital, near Welt Smlthfield, London, of the foundation 
of king Henry VIII.” The whole of its buildings happily 
efcaped the general fire in 1666, but a confiderabJe part of 
the houfes which conilituted its chief revenue were dc- 
ftroyed. The hofpital was repaired in 1691, and by the 
liberality of the corporation and citizens, its houfes were 
rebuilt, and its income feftored ; the progrefs of tlie foun- 
dation was carried on uninterruptedly until the year 1729, 
when upon a general furvey, the buildings of the hofpital 
were found by tlieir antiquity to have become ruinous and 
^dangerous ; a lubfcrlption v/as therefore promoted for der 
-frying the ex pence of an entirely new ftruflure upon its 
> 5 cftnit plan of a quadrangle, each fide being detached from 
]jhe others, and united only by ftone gateways. To effeft 
this, the ancient cloiller was removed. The. firft ftone was 
laid by the lord mayor, in prefence of divers aldermen and 
other governors, on the 9th of June 1730, in which was 
affixed a plate of coppier with the following infcriptioii : 

This building was begun by the voluntary lubfeription of 
the governors of St. Bartholomew's Hofpital, in the fourth 
year of the reign of king George II., A.D,. 1730, in the 
mayoralty of Sir Richard Brocas, knt., then prefideiit of the 
faid hofpital.” 

The application for admiffion to St. Bartholomew's Hof- 
pital is greatly facilitated bj; the rcadinefs with which all 
information is given to the poor and their frieftds at the 
fteward's office, where the ncceflary petition is delivered 
gratis, in which the name and the difeafe are to be infertc«l, 
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nml fome houfckccper is to fign an undertukhig to receive 
the patient when difcliargcd, or to him if he fliould 
die in the hofpital. 

Bethlem. This hofpital ori^ates from a priory,' 
founded in 1274. At the foppreffon of monafteries b‘/ 
Henry VIIL, ihe value of the pmry was eftimated at. 
504/. I2J-. JicI, Sir John Gref!!™, lord mayor, petitioned 
the king for it with fuecefs. In 1547 he granted its lands 
and revenues to tlie corporation^of London, for'hhe recep- 
tion and maintenance of lunatics;' and in I549» letters 
patent were ifiucd to John Whitehead, prc6tor oi tlie hof- 
pital, to folicit donations within the counties of Lincoln 
and Cambridge, the city of London, and Ifle of L!y. In 
the reign of Edward VI. it was united -n tlie pjvifli of 
St. Botolph, B^ihopfgate. The confined lima." and diecay- 
iag Hate of the priory were little calculated for the rec< p- 
tioh of thofe wlio wore the objefts of its attention, ami 
W'hofe numbers unhappily increafed ; as there was no li- 
mitation in the grant, they made applications for iHlmifliori 
from all parts of the kingdom ; it was tlierefore found iiccef- 
fary to remove it and enlarge its accommodation*^, which was 
begun in April 1644, and the corporation allotted a large 
piece of ground near London Wall, on the fouth fide of 
the lower quarter of Moorfields, for this purpofe : tho 
building was begun and completed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, in 1676, at an expeiice of 17,000/. The ciefign was 
taken from the Chateau des ruilleries, at Paris 5 the center 
and wings of Hone, with Corinthian pilafters, but the body 
of brick. Louis XIV. was fo much offended at this copy of his 
palace*' that he ordered a plan of St. James’s palace to be takco ' 
for olfices of a very inferior nature. The two lunatics upo/t' ' 
the pillars of the front gates were the work of Cains Gabriel j 
Cibto, a native of Holftein, who came into England fome 
time before the reftoration ; their great merit has rendered 
them fo juftly celebrated, that it is laid the king of Denmark, 
ill hij vifit to London, offered a confiderable fum for them. 
In 1708 a licenfe was granted, by queen Anne, to the cor- 
poration, to purchafe and hold in fee, or for lives, or years, 
or otherwife, in trull for this liofpital, any lands, &c. to 
the value of 20Q0/. per annum. 'Hie inercafe of applica- 
tions rendered a further enlargement neccflary, and in 1733 
two wings were added, which enabled the governors to 
maintain one hundred incurable patients, fifty of each fex. 
The numbsr of patients capaUie of relief amounts, on an 
average, to one hundred and feventy ; and of thefe it has 
been found upon an average that nearly two out of three are 
" 16 . rellorcd 
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reftored to\l*Ir undorftaiuUng. There are» however, gene- 
rally about twoMn^ired upon the incurable lilt. Wheit a 
patient after fuflicTf^iV trial is judged ^incurable, he is dlf- 
niifled from the hofpitaj, and if he is pronounced to be dan- 
gerous either to himfeJ^or to others, his name is entered in a 
• book, that he may be Received in turn among the incurables 
maintained in the houfe S^-iienever a vacancy fliall happen ; 
but aj# the inftanccs of longevity arc freqiietit in luch cafes, 
they are iSucilly obliged to wait fix or fcveii years after their 
difmiflion, before they can be rc-admitted. 'J1iis incrcafing 
and melancholy evil has induced many benevolent perfons to 
appioprlate tlreir bounty to the necelfities of incurables, andv 
this has alfo led many erroneoufiy to fuppofe that this hoi- 
pital was connefted with that of St, Luke. 

The admillion of patients is attended with very little dif- 
ficulty. It is firlt ncccfl'ary to confider whether the cafe 
includes any -01 thofo circumftances which prudence hasIBic- 
tatccl to be objedlions ; thefe are few in number, mopes, 
idiois, women with child, perfons afflicted with the palfy, 
blindnofs, lamenefs, fubjeft to convulfive or epileptic fits, 
venereal difeafe, itch, and fuch as are w'cak through age 
and long illiicfs ; and, on the other h&nd, no perfon is con- 
fid c*red as difqualified who may have been difeharged un- 
cured from any other lunatic hofpital. The forms of the 
petition and of certificates of legal fettlement are delivered 
gratis at the ftew^ard’s office, winch, when properly inferted, 
are to be accompanied by a governor’s recommendation ; 
and upon admiffion, two houfekeepers, refident in or near 
London, enter into a bond to take away the patient wlieii 
properly difeharged by the committee, and to pay the ex- 
-jtoenfe of clothes and burial in cafe of death. If the lunatic 
l^s fenf by a pariffi, or any other public body, 3/. 4/. is paid 
‘for bedding ; but if he is placed there by friends, the fum 
is bencvolemtly reduced to 2/. 5/- 6 d. 5 a fupply of clothing 
is alfo cxpe£led, on failure of which, the hofpital fupplics 
that article, and charges the amount to the bondfmen, one 
fet of whicJi for men amounts to about 3/. 8/., and for 
women to 2/. 6j, Where the lunatic is judged a fit objefl: 
for this charity, he is deliyered to the fteward, who, under 
the diroftion of the phyfician, affigns him fuch a degree of 
care and confinement as his cafe may require : the cells are 
vifitcd early every moniing by the fervants of the houfe, 
who make their report to the apothecary, who is conftantly 
refident in the hofpital ; follows tlieir report *by his 
pcrfonal infpedlion ; the phyfician vifits three times every, 
week •> and certain days arc fixed for the proper medical 

S f 4 operations* * 
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operations, and the liot and cold bath are ufeiHvhen ncccf* 
Every patient is indulged with fi^-Bberty of walking 
in the long galleries ^as may be propeitj/ confident with his 
own and the gcmeral fafety.* In the^wintcr dafon tliore are 
rooms with comfortable fires, defenAd by large iron guards, 
where the convalcfceiit meet and aflb Jute j and in the fummer. 
time, in the adjoining court-yarcter^ 

The hofpital ufed dnnerly to derive a revenue* of at 
lead 400/. a-year from the indiferiminate admiflion of vifi- 
tants, whom very often an idle and wanton curiofity drew 
to thefe regions of didrefs ; but this liberty was found fo 
inj^ounteraft the gre^tt defign of recovery by tranquiliiry, and 
was therefore aboUdjcd in 1770, by txprofs order, fince 
which time the hoiife ha^ fcarcoly ever been open to 
drangers, unless particularly introduced. At the patient's 
d(^arrure he is encouraged to apply to the medical oiheer 
for\idvice and medicines proper to prevent a reiapfe, and in 
cafes of pecuniary didrefs, the tteafurer and phyfician poflefs 
a diferetionary power to relieve him with a fmall (uni of 
money. 

Bridewell, Has already been noticed in this Volume, 
(p. 529.) 

Christ’s Hospitai. Of t|iis edablidimeht alfo, fome 
account is given in this Volume, p. 84. 

Saint Thomas’s. This fiofpital w^as edabliflied for the 
fame purpofes as that of St. Bariholemew ; it is fituatcd on 
the. ead fide of the borough of Southwark •, Cuniden and 
Maitland agree in dating, that it owes its foundation to a 
cafual fire which happened in that neighbourhood in the year 
1207, which dedroyed the priory of Saint Mary over Rhe 
the canons erefted an hofpital near the fpot, for the ccle/ 
bration of mafs until the monadcry could be n^built 
this was foon after accomplifhqd; but Peter de RuplbuS, 
bifhop of Wincheder, for the greater convenience air and 
water,’ removed the hofpital in 1215, and erefted it in a 
place where Richard, prior of Bermpndfey, had only, two 
years before built an almoury, or r'nik-*boufe, for tlid recep- 
tion of indigent children and neceilitou$^.profelytes ; and 
having dedicated it to St. Thomas the apodlc, endowed it 
with land to the value of 343 A" per annum, from , which 
time it was held of the abbot of Bermondfey, and fince of 
the bifliops of * Wincheder, who were its patrons at the 
time of the Reformation, when its value was edimated at 
266/. i^s, 6(f.: it was furrendeled to the crown in 1538, 
by Nicholas Buckland, the then mafter. Befides the edates 
belonging to this hofpital, was fite of anancient^nanfion* 

houfe. 
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houfe, called^S^iMr'is -place, forty acres of land» with 
tain rents and in Weft Greenwich, in I^ent, which 

was conveyed in 134^, by Ralph Nonfhey, to William, 
bifhop of Wincheftcr, and others, who conveyed them in 
the fame year to this-f hofpital. In 1551 the mayor and 
• citizens* ot London hlivin^ purchafeil of Edv/ard VL the 
manor of Southwark, ior 'the fum of 647/. 2/- which 
compfifed^ the fite of this hofpiial, repaired and enlarged it 
at an cxp^nce of 1100/., and in the following month of 
November, received into it 260 poor, fick, and helplefs 
objedfs, upon which the king, in 1553, incorporated it 
with St. Bartliolemew, Bridewell, Bethlem, and ChriiVs 
Ilofpitals. Altbough the great fire of London did not reach 
this place, yet tho revenu*>s of this hofpital fuffered confi- 
dcrable injury by it, and all*' by tliree great'* fires in South- 
wark in 1676, 1681, and 1689, and further by the d^cay 
of fome of its building.s^ which were very ancient, and in a 
low, damp, and Incommodious iitiiation, unfit for the re- 
ception of the fick ; a fublcription for the ptirpof; of re- 
building them was therefore fet on foot, and this great 
obje£t was accomplilhed in 1693, when the buddings were 
ereefod, confiding of three quadrangles, one facing the 
llreet, and two interior fquares: the three wards on the 
fouih lide of the fir ft were eroded at the charge of Thomas 
Guy, citizen and ft.itioner, in 1707; and three on the 
north fide by 'rhomas Frederic, Efq., one of the governors, 
in 1 708 : the whole containing nineteen wards and four 
hundred aiul feventy-four beds, which are always occupied ; 
and many out-pntients are alfo relieved. To this a new 
building was added in 1732, confilling oi feveral wMrds, a 
)^revidioufc, and olfices, at the expence of the funds of 
^ the charity ; fo that it now confilts of four quadrangular 
courts, in the firft of which are wards for women 3 in the 
fecond two chapels, the fmallelt of wkicli is for the private 
ufe of the hofpital, and tlie largtft is for parochial ui'e ; 
in the fame court, and adjoining to them, are the iioufes 
of the treafurer and other officers : in the third court are 
w ards for men 3 and the fourth contains wards, hot and 
cold baths, a fiirgery, theatre, apothepary’s Ibop, &c. Al- 
though it does not appear that there were any eftates an- 
nexed to the city's original purchafe of ^his hofpital, yet 
the beneficence of the corporation and their fellow-citizens, 
and others, contributed to rails a very con fiderable, endow- 
ment, ip as to fecure the permanent obje£li» of it, and 
even to extend its defigns; and its progreffive utility has 
been proved by the Hicreafe of the perfons who have re- 
quired 
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quired its relief ; their number, includiiu; ou^Spatlctits, may 
bc^taken at an average of fix or feven nine thoufand*, 

and the expenditure at about 10,000/. ' 

Beildes thefe royal hofpitals, there are 
Beth Holim, At Mile-end, 018 -town. An Iiofpital 
or infirmary for receiving the fiefc^poor, and aged men » 
uixl women, and lying-in woirlSHi of the community of 
Spanilh and Portuguefe Jews, inftituted by voluntary* con- 
tributions in 1 748. 

German and Din'cii Jews’ Hospital, At Mile-end, 
Old-town. This eftabliftiment arofe from the philanthropic 
exertions of Benjamin and Abraham Goldfmid, Efqrs., who, 
in 1799, commenced a colletkion among their friends for a 
fund, to form a charitable inllitution of more cxttMit 
than that of Beth Holim. It was founded on the 17th 
of. February 1806, and opened on the 28th of JUne 1807 
C?ANCER Institution. A fociety was formed in June 
7803, for the . purpofe of invelligating the jutiirc nf this 
afflidliiig malady. It was carried on fome time;, but ilifcon- 
tinued; a portion of the fubfcriplion Itill remains in the 
^ funds, in the names of truftees, to await a more favourable 
opportunity for renewing the progrefs of the charity : it is 
however to be remembered that fevcral w ards in the clla- 
bliftisd hofpitals have been wholly appropriated to the cure 
or relief of cancer. 

Emanuel Ho.spjtal, Tothill-fields, Weftminfter. This 
eftablifliment owes its foundation to Gregory, Lord Dacrc, 
ill the time of Queen Elizabeth. He intended to have 
given no/, in money, toward building it, and 40/. a-year 
in lands for ever, toward the relief of aged people, 
bringing up of children in virtue and good and laudable arts ; L 
his h^ iiihip dying before his intentions were executed, his ‘ J 
lady took up the plan and carried it into effe£f. ^ 

The Fever Hospital, Conftitution-row, Gray’s-Iitii- 
lanc. In 1801, fome papers were publiflied by eminent 
phyficians, and by the fociety for bettering the condition of 
the poor, relative to the preventioi and cure of contagious 
fevers, fn May, a meeting was held for forming an inftitu- 
tion in the metropolis. The Duke of Somerfet, the Earl of 
Pomfret, Dr. Porteus, Bifliop of London, and Dr. Barring- 
ton, Bifiiop of Durham, -w’lio vv^as called to the chair, toge- 
ther with many refpeftable inhabitants, were prefent. On 
the certificates of many eminent phyfici-ins, they adopted 
unanimoufly/upon the motion bf Lord Sheffield, the refo- 
lutions declaratory of the prevalence of fever, and that it 
might be prevented by cleanfing and purifying tlie clothes, 
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f urniture and^partmeuts of perfons attacked ; and by ro~ 
moving tLem mSoStualions wlierc Infcdtioii would bcMii- 
t:vital>]e. A fiibl^iptioii was opened, and an inftitution 
formed for checking the pvogrefs of fever ip the metropolis, 
ajul fov removing the cavifes of infection from the dwellings 
• of the ]3aor, upon a plan fimilar to that which had been 
adopted with great fuccefo at Manchetter. Meafures were 
imnn^liatcly taken to give efFeft to thefe benevolent inten- 
tions, aneV in 1802 the hofpital was opened. 

Saint Georgf/s Hospital, Hyde-park-corner. The 
fite of this hofpital was formerly the feat of James Jjane, 
Vifeount Lanclbovough, who died there in 1724. This 
undertaking was fet on foot foon after Michaelmas 1733, 
by fome geiitlemon who were before concerned in a fimiiar 
charity in the lower part of Wcltminflcr. '^he fubfeription 
increafed fo fall, that on the i 9th of Odlober, they were 
formed into a regular foclcty, and began to receive patTents 
on the ill of January following. The patients confill of all 
I’uch poor, fick, and lame, being recommended according 
to the rules, as the hofpital will contain. Tliey are fup- 
plied with advice, medicine, diet, walhing, lodging, and 
fame of the poorclt with clothes alfo. The phyliciaiis 
vifit their patients on IVIonclays' and Fridays, and on inter- 
mediate days, whenever occafion requires 5 and the furgeons 
every day ; anti on every Friday morning there is a general 
confultation of all the phyTictans and furgeons. 

To this hofpital is. annexed a fociety fimilar in its 
purpofc and elfedl to that at the London Hofpital ; it is 
called 

> T/jf Charily for Convalefcents of St. Grorge^s HofpitaL This 
\inltitution was formed by a feparate fubfeription in 1809, 
^and the principal obje£ls to which the money is applied are, 
the purchafe of flannel waiftcoats, and linen ; expences of 
removing into the country ; boarding convalcfcents in fome 
poor families in the neighbourhood till they are able to 
work ; fending the poor to the hofpitals at Bath or Mar- 
gate ; the purchafe of trufles, or other itiftrumeiits, for the 
fecurity or convenience of the fick, and remuneration to the 
colleftor for extra trouble, or faliry to an additional officer 
for looking after the concerns of the charity. 

Guy’s Hospital, Southwark. This noble cllablifliment was 
founded and endowed by the munificence of one citizen of 
London, named Thomas Guy, a bookfellcr. From the moll 
iticonliderable beginnings, h\3 amafled, by the jcAiit eiJedls of 
induftry, economy, and good fortune, a prodigious fum of mo- 
ney. The completion of this hofpital in 1 724 and the following 

years 
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yea|3 coft upwartJs of 20,000/., and 2oox>^.*r’ were left as 
a fund to fupport it. An a& of ind^v^ration was ob- 
tained, and the blefTing of this foundation it is to be hoped 
will be preferved to the nation for ever. His charity was 
not confined to this great monument of his farpe: he 
founcicd, at Tamwcrth, in StaiFordfliire, where his mother 
was born, alms-houfes for fourteen men and women, and a 
library, and beftowed many liberal benefaflions,; he be- 
queathed to ChrilVs Hofpital a perpetual annuity of 400/., 
for receiving four children yearly, at the nomination of the 
governr>rs of his own hofpital, preference being given to his 
c»wn kin : to his. poor relations he bequeathed annuities for 
life to tlie amount of 870/., and among liis younger relations 
and executors 75 589/., and 1000/. for diiehnrging poor 
prifoners withinfthe city and the counties of Middlefex and 
Surrey, who could be releafed for 5/. ; by which legacy, 
and good management of his executors, above fix hundred 
poor prifoners were fet at liberty. And in addition to thefe 
bequefts he alfo left a perpetual annuity of 125/. for the fur- 
ther fupport of his fourteen alms-houfes, and putting out 
apprentices. 

The Lock Hospital, Hyde-park-corner, was inftituted 
on the 4th of July 1746, for the relief of venereal patients 
only. No patient is admitted a fccond time. 

The Lock Asylum is an appendage to the hofpital, for 
the reception and reform of the female patients after their 
cure. 

London Hospital, Whitechapcl-road. This charity 
was inftituted the 3d of November 1740, chiefly by John 
Harrlfon, Efq., Its firft furgeon, a bull of wdiom is placed S 
in the committee-room. Fourhoufes were taken in Prefect.* ^ 
llreet, Goodman’s fields, and furnilhed with 136 beds ; but 
the beneficence of the public enabled the managers to con- 
trail for the purchafe of a large piece of ground on the 
fouth fide of the road leading from Whitexhapcl to Bow, on 
which they ereiled the prefent ‘extenfive building. The 
work was wholly completed by voluntary contributions, and 
jremains a monument Of the virtue and charity chiefly of the 
inhabitants of the eaftern part of the metropolis, the fhorcs 
of the Thames, and their vicinity. A charter' of incorpora-* 
tion was obtained, dated the 2d December 1759. The 
patients relieved in this hofpital confift of fick and wounded 
feamen,# watermen, cqalheavers, fliipwrights, ropemakers, 
and labourer^ in the fcvcral docks and on the quays, to 
whom its fituation, contiguous to the river Thames, is of 
peculiar advantage ; befide thefe^ the numerous claffes of 

manu- 
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‘ manufa£lurers'>^J|j^ kinds in Spital-ficlds, Bethnal-grcen, 
and the eaftcrn ^itts of the metropolis, find here a ready 
afyJiim in their iicknefs, as well as for their wives and 
children. 

The- Samaritan Society. The confulting-room in the 
London Hofpital was allotted in 1792 for the meetings and 
hufin^fs of this focicty. The objedfs are corrcdWy exprefled 
in the fc^, lowing infcription placed in the room : ** The 
Samaritan Society : an appendage to the London Hofpital, 
for the relief and prevention of various circumflances of 
diftrefs not within the provifion of public hofpitals : infti- 
tuted A. D. 1791 ; depends for its means of adminiftering 
comfort, and obtaining permanency, upon donations and 
bequcfts.’’ 

Saint Luke's Hospital, Old-ftreet. This inftitution 
was fet on foot in 1751, by a few benevolent perfons, ‘*/ho, 
obferving that the hofpitals then eftabliflied were not ca- 
pable of receiving all the lunatic patients who applied for 
relief, opened a fubfeription for a new hofpital, under tlie 
name of Sawt Luhe^s Hofpital for Lunatics^ which has fince 
enjoyed a large portion of the patronage and fupport of the 
public. The original eftablifliment was on the north fide 
of the Upper Moorfields, called Windmill-hill j the firft 
ftone was laid by the late Duke of Montague, as prefident, 
on the 30th of July 1732 5 it was completely finiflied and 
opened for the reception of patients on the ift of July 1737 ; 
the eltate was leafehold, held of the corporation of London, 
and as the accommodations were not fufiiciently extcnfivc 
to receive more than one hundred and ten patients, it was 
’ deemed moil advantageous to fufler the Icafe to expire, and 
to feek a larger ground -plot. The prefent exteufive build- 
ing coft 5000/., which was raifed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It ftands upon leafehold ground belonging to Saint 
Bartholemew's Flofpital \ the leafe is held for a term of 
forty years, renewable every fourteen years on payment of 
a fine of 200/., and at the yearly rent of 200/. It was 
completely finiftied at the clofe of the year 1786, and on 
the ift of January 1787, which was exaftly fifty years 
after the firft foundation, tlie patients were removed 
into it* 

The Quern's Lying-in Hospital, Bayfwater. In 
1752, this hofpital was firft eftablifhed at a houfe in Saint 
GeorgeVrow, near the turnpike, entering ugon tSie Ux- 
bridge road, where it was inftituted to embrace the two- 
fold benefit of receiving poor pregnant women, as w?lf 
married as unmarried, and alfo of attending them at their 

own 
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habitations, within a limited circj^''^bout 1794 it 
was removed to the hoiife now occupira for the charity at 
Bayfwater, and was honoured with the patronage of her 
majefly,- whofc name was accordingly prefixed to] its 
title. ' ^ 

The British Lying-in I^ospital, Brownlow-ftreet. 
This inftitufion was ellabliflied in November 1749, andci; 
the patronage of the Duke of Portland. The firft patients 
were received on the 7th of December. 

The City of London Lying-in Hospital, City-road. 
The firft annunciation of this charity was in the year 1750, 
by the title of the Hofpital for married women in the city 
of London and parts adjacent, and alfo it:»- fick and iamo 
out-patients in^hyfic and furgery !” but it doej not appear 
whether it had any particular founder. A few gemlemen, 
defifous of promoting an objeft fo benevolent, hired apart- 
ments in London-houfe, Aldcrfgate, which they converted 
into wards. Tn the following year, 1751, the hofpital was 
removed to Shaftelbury-houfc, in the fame ftreet; the 
diredors curtailed the original plan, difeontinued tlie re- 
ception of out-patients, and aflumed a new title, which the 
inftitution ftill retains, of ** The city of London lying-in 
liofpital for married women.” The increafe of fubferiptions 
in eighteen years enabled the governors to ere£l their 
prefont liofpitaJ, which was finiflied and inhabited in April 

^ 773 - 

Westminster Lying-in Hospital, Near the Bridge. 
This hofpital, inftituted in 1765, was principally defigned 
as an afylum for the wives of poor induftrious tradefmen, 
or diftrefled lioufekeepers, who either by unavoidable mif- 
fortunes, or the burthen of large families, might be reduced^ 
to want, and rendered incapable of bearing the expences in- 
cident to the pregnant and lying-in ftate 5 and alfo for the 
wdves of indigent foldiers and failors ; the former, particu- 
larly, being very numerous in and about the city of Weft- 
miniter. The governors, howev^ r, leaving received many 
reprefentations of the fevere hardftilps fuftained by unmar- 
ried women in the ftate of pregnancy, who are not admitted 
into other hofpitals, and reflecting on the numerous in- 
ftances where unfortunate women of this defeription, over- 
whelmed with fliame, and deftitute of friends, have been 
tempted to deftroy themfelves or their infants, unanimoufly 
rcfolved’ to s^jitnit fuch of them to participate of the benefits 
of this charity as ihould be foiinJ to be obje£ls of real 
diftrefs; but none, of this clafs are admitted a fecond 
tame. 
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The MAGfi ALEW Hospital, Saint George’s^fidds. 'Khrs 
inftitution was i(>Ahded in the year 1758, for thfe recep- 
tion, maintenance, and employment, and with a view to 
reclaim penitent proftitutes, in a bulging hired for the 
purpofg in Prefcot-ftreet, where the fiipport it recdved, and 
* the applications for admiiliou fo much increafed, in the firft 
ten years, that it became 'nec^flary to remove it* R^obVrt 
Dingfey ajid Philip Milloway, Efqrs., were among its confi- 
clcrable beiicfaftcrs, and in their names fevetal pieces of 
land, contairdng together ^about fix acres, biit lying dif- 
perfcdly in Saint George^s*fieldSi were purchafed out of the 
funds of the charity, and conveyed to them as truftees for 
the cre£lioii of a new hofpital ; but the governors not 
having power to make fuch exchanges as were neceflary to 
poflefs the whole in one plot, and many pefrfOns having a 
general right of common there at certain feafons o&the 
year, they were encouraged to apply to, parliament for an 
aft of incorporation, which was granted .in 1769, by the 
name of “ 'fhe prefident, vice-prefi dents, treafurer,. and 
governors of the Magdalen Holpital, for the reception of 
penitent proftitutes.” The new hofpital was opened in the 
year J758. During the period that it has fubfifted, more 
than two-thirds* of the women who have been admitted have 
been reconciled to their friends, or placed in honeft employ- 
ments, or reputable fervices. 

The Middlesex Hospital, BernePs-ftreet. This hof- 
pital was inftituted in Auguft I74S> for the I'eceptioti of 
fick and lame patients, and in July 1747, an additional pro- 
vifion was made for the relief of lying-in married women ; 
alfo to fupply the indigent and laborious poor of both fexes 
with advice, medicine, diet, lodging, and other neceffaries, 
when afflifted with difeafe, or rendered by accident inca- 
pable of fupporting themfeivcs and families : and further, 
in the year 1 792, through the munificence of a humane be- 
nefaftor, an eftablifinnent has been provided for patients 
aifiiftcd with cancer. 

The London Female Penitentiary, Pentonville. 
More applications having been made at the .Magdalen than 
could be complied with ; inftead of forming! any plan to ex- 
tend its accommodations, this inftitution was founded in 
1807. It was eftablifhed on the benevolent principle of 
affording prompt reception to all females who bad fallen 
into vice, and were defirouj of being reformed. A meet- 
ing was held at the London Tavern on the ( ft* of January 
1S07, when the plan of the inftitution was rtfolved, the 
qualifications were limited, and the external management 

confided 
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copfided to a committee of thirty-^fis gentldmenj and the 
interior ,to a committee of twertty-fjjdr married ladies. 
After many diligent Inquirieai the committee fisted the 
cllablifliment at Gumming Houfe, Peritonville, by the pur- 
chafe of a long Icafe of the heufe and adjoining ground, to 
which they have fince added a contiguous building for a* 
temporary infirmary. The pefiitentiaty houfe is tjivicled 
into fix apartments : a temporary ward for cafes; of emer- 
gency, two probationary wards, wards for perfons fully 
admitted after probation, a wafd for difeafed fubjefts, a 
Gck ward, and a refractory ward : a part of the hOufe is 
appropriated to divine fervice, which it has not been 
deemed expedient to open to the public. The induftry 
uniformly prevailing throughout the houi'c encourages the 
hope that many females once 'devoted to vice and its conco- 
mit;int, indolence, will be reftored to prudence, and become 
ufcful members of fociety. Their works are plain work, 
chitd*bed lineh, fancy-w'ork, fpinhing thread and worfted, 
knitting, making ladies* Ihoes ai!d flippers, drefs-making, 
glove-making, corfets, wafliing, and clear-ftarching^ fpcci- 
mens of all which may be feen and orders given at the 
houfe. ' ^ 

. The Hospital pok pook French Protestants, artd 
their defeendants^ Pefident in Great Britain. This hofpital 
was built in j 716. Its title declares its purpofes. 

Refuge for the Destitute, Cuper's Bridge.' This 
inllitution was founded in’iBo6 by voluntary contributions^ 
for the purpofe of providing a place of refuge for perfons 
difeharged from prifon or the hulks, unfortunate and, de- 
forted females, and others, who froni lofs of chafadler or 
extreme indigence c^inuot, though willing to work,‘ procure 
an honeft maintenance,, and in cafes of very urgent heceffity 
to afford temporary relief until parochial or other affiftance 
can be obtained. . ' ■ 

Sea-bathing Infirmary fit the Poor of London^ Near 
Margate. To afford to the poor the benefits, in certain 
complaintA^ of fea air and bathing, was th6 aim of this 
inftitution. T|ic facility and cheapnefs of conveyance by 
the packets to i^argate pointed otit tliat as the fitteft place 
for the eftablifhment. which owes its origin to the benevo- 
lence and exertions of Dr. John Nichols, Efq., and 

tile Reverend John Pridden, his fon-in-iaw. After vain 
attempts to hire, they determined to build a plain ftruftiire, 
with the fnrfklleft poffible expcnce, on a convenient fpot at 
Weftbrook, near Margate,* which they purchafed, iii 1793* 
joint names. I'bcir fcheme w'as warmly efpoufed 
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by feveral benevolent perfons, who were convinced of Ae 
great benefit that would refult from it to the poor of tne 
metropolis. The houfo >^'as opened for the reception of pa- 
tients in 1796, and its progrefs has exceeded the moft fan- 
guine expectations. 

• Small-pox and Inoculation Hospital, St. Pancras. 
This hofpital was provided for the. reception of patients 
infeCtdd vjith the cafual fmall-pox, and for inoculation ; 
where, beitig feparated from the reft of the community, 
they might enjoy peace and quiet, (kill and medicine to pro- 
mote their recovery, and overcome the fufferings and pri- 
vations which their poverty in fome cafes, and their mode 
of living in others, had increafed. Here every necefiary 
comfort is fupplied ; and the hardfhips to which they were 
expofed are lefiened and afluaged. The inftitution of this 
ufeful and humane eftablifiimcnt, which was the firft oJ^the 
kind in Europe, originated in the benevolence of a few 
generous individuals, who In the year 1 745 were defirous 
tliat a charity of this nature fhould be founded near th^ 
metropolis. Their lirft meeting was held in the veftry- 
room of the church of St. Paul, Covcr.t Garden, on Wed- 
nefday, i ith February 1 746, and by perfevering efforts their 
good intentions were crowned with complete fuccefs, The 
place of reception was often changed, and more eftablifli- 
ments than one were maintained at the fame time ; but 
finally the houfe at Battle-bridge, St. Pancras, the fitc of 
which was purchafed in 1762, became the only receptacle 
for perfons to receive the fmall-pox. 

Westminster Hospital, James-ftreet. Tin’s hofpital 
claims the fciiiority of all others of its kind; it was infti- 
tpted in the year 1719, at the expence and contribution of 
feveral benevolent individuals, for the relief of the fiefc 
and needy from all parts and, from their example, many 
fimilar works of charity have arifen. 

•Quakers* Workhouse. In Bridewell-walk, Clerkenwell, 
is a burial ground of inconfiderable fize, and near it the 
remains of the Quakers* Workhoufe, w^ich the New 
View of London** fays, was founded about the year 1692, 
for the maintenance of fifty decayed people of that perma- 
fioii, who were allowed lodging and diet, and employed in 
their feveral profeHions by the governors. It has fallen 
into decay many years paft, and what remains is let to 
poor occupants at very low rents. According to Maitland* 
it fupported eighteen old men and fixty childreft, who had 
5/. apprentice fee. The fame inftitution exifts in a new 
and moft commodious building in the Gofwell-ftreet road, 
Vol. III. T t near 
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nejft Ifllngtcm j the houfe was ercfted about the year 1786,^ 
on a large fquare of ground belonging to the Brewers' 
company, which is held by the mllitution at a rent of 
j 6/. a-year for the firft niftcty years, and the remainder 
fubjeft to an increafe of 34/. a-ycar. It is ufed for a meet- 
ing, which is held monthly on a Friday morning, and for 
the purpofe of a charity-fehook Apartments are provided 
in a neat houfe facing it, for twelve men and twelve Mpomen, 
being poor and of the focicty of friends. The number of 
boys and girls is not limited. Six different meetings ia 
London, together with fomc legacies and voluntary contri- 
butions, fupport the charity, and provide rewards for thofe 
females who preferve the places obtained for them, which 
are thirty (hillings for the firft and forty (hillings for the 
fecond and third years ; if they behave with propriety, they 
are ^allowed 40/. as a marriage portion, and 20/. to the 
boys. . 

Saint Katherine’s Hospital, Near the Tower, was 
founded by Matilda of Boulogne, the Queen of King Ste- 
phen, earlier than the year 1148 ; it has been augmented by 
feveral queens of England, in whom the patronage has al- 
ways remained, and this does not abate by a queen’s be- 
coming dowager. The original foundrefs inftituted this 
hofpital as a priory for the repofe of her fon Baldwin and 
daughter Matilda, and for the maintenance of a mafter, 
brothers and fifters, and other poor perfons. ' At the diffo- 
iution of religious houfes, this was valued at 315/. 4s, arf., 
and was not involved in their general deftruflion, being the 
only ecdefiaftical preferment belonging to the queen con- 
tort. During the commonwealth its revenues were alfo 
preferved, and one Richard Kent was the preacher therq^ 
chofen by the people, wlio received annually towards his 
maintenance from the hofpital 10/., and from the inhabitants 
about 45/. In 1658, Samuel Slater was appointed the^ 
preacher, at a falary of 40/. ; at prefent two of the brothers 
tereive 40/. each of the fifters, 10/. and each of the 
bedefwomen 8A. a-year ; there!' of the revenues arc divided 
among the matters, brothers, and fitters. 

Saint Mary's Hospital, Great . Ilford, E(rex. The 
hofpital at this place, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
Saint Thomas the M^tyr, was founded by Adeliza, abbefs 
of Barking, in the reign of Kmg Stephen, for a prior, a war- 
den or^mafter, two priefts, and thirteen poor infirm brethren 
or lepers. ^ 

Whiti^ift’s Hospital, Croydon. In 1596, Archbi(hop 
Wiutgift founded this hofpital ; it was iinilhed on the 29th 

8 of 
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of September .1599, and endowed with lands for the main- 
tenance of a warden, fchoolmafter, and twenty-eight pftor 
brethren and fillers, and a number, not to exceed forty, if 
the revenues Ihould not admit of it. The fchoolmafter, who 
is alfo chaplain, is allowed by the ftatutes 20/. per annum, 
•tlic warden j 1/., and the other members 5/. each. The no- 
mination of the bretliren und fifters was vetted by the 
founder in his fucceflbrs in the fee of Canterbury, whom 
he appointed alfo to be vifitors. Whenever that . fee 
lhall happen to be vacant, the re£tor of Lambeth and the 
vicar of Croydon are to fill up the places. The perfons to 
be admitted muft be fixty years of age at lealt; inhabitants 
of Croydon and Lambeth are to be preferred. 

Dispensaries, lying-in and medical Charities. On 
thefe eftablifiiments Mr. Highmore offers ^the following 
obfervations. Among the inftitutions for relief of the 
difeafes, accidents, and infirmities of the poor, the hoi^ital 
and the infirmary, as comprifing within them every benefit 
which can refult from comfortable accommodation, proper 
diet, conftant attendance, and profeffional (kill, claim in 
many inftances a decided preference. Cafes, however, ob- 
vioufiy and frequently occur, wherein medical aid may be 
adminiftered to the indigent with equal efficacy, though at 
a far more moderate expence, and in a far more eligible 
manner. The removal of the patient from his own habita- 
tion is frequently unneceffary, and often dangerous i whilfi: 
that immenfe multitude of obje£ls which fall under the 
defeription of out-patients, cannot obtain fubftantial relief, 
but ^t a coft exceeding the revenues of the moft liberally 
.founded hofpital, and by a degree of time and attention 
fearedy compatible with that which is demanded by the 
more urgent and afflifling circumftances of the patients 
within. And even of thofe who are a£lually admitted as 
out-patients, a great majority, when, by the aggravation of 
the difeafe, they bec<ime unable to attend in perfon, muft 
neceflarily be^ defefted in the very hour of diftrefs and 
danger. 

When difpenfaries were firft inftituted, there was want-* 
ing fome charitable inftitution between the hofpital and the 
poorhbufe i for the former afforded relief only to the fick, 
who would become its temporary inhabitants, and whofe 
difeafes required confinement and attendance ; and the latter 
was defigned to give comfort and prote£lion to tl)p aged, 
who were deftitute of dohieftic. accommodadon. Under 
this impreffion, it was neural- for a humane and generous 
people to fttggeft and qpntnve an intermediate arrangement 
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that fiiouM embrace tlie requifites to which naither of thefe 
would apply, where the poor and industrious mechanic and 
his family might receive medical advice in all cafes, where 
confinement was not neceflary, or where, if it was, the pa- 
tient had fulHcient accommodation at home : fuch cafes, in 
the number of which thofe of midwifery form no incon- 
fiderable part, are happily by far the rooft numerous of the 
difeafcs incidental to the human frame. Hence this ella- 
blilhment of dtfpenfarics arofe, an inftitution, in' the confti- 
tution of which the lick, the liurt, and the lying-in woman, 
can rec^fife afTiItancc, in many cafes preferably to a r^oval. 
By this fyftem, medical charity has been very widely and 
profitably extended, in aid of, and by no means in oppofi- 
tion to, or in competition with, hofpilaL ; for difpenfarics 
have been founded wdth an equal view to relieve both the 
deferiptiors of objecls above mentioned, by affording me- 
dica\ and furgical alfiftance to fuch as are able to apply for 
it, upon their perfonal attendance, and to all others at their 
own habitations. Thefe iuftitutions being exempted from 
many articles of expence, which fall heavieft upon hofpitals, 
may of courfe be fupported by proportionably fmaller con- 
tributions ; and hence a very numerous body of the public 
obtain an opportunity of exercifing their benevolence in 
equal meafure with thofe in more affluent circumlkanccs. 

The laborious poor are expofed to dileafes peculiar to 
thcmfclves, arifing from changes of weather, from their 
confined and crowded habitations, from unhealthy and feden- 
tary employments, and accidental injuries, and to all thefe 
is to be fuperadded the neceffity, to which the opulent are 
fcarccly ever called upon to fubmit, of purfuing tlioir exer- 
tions in their vcfpe<3.ive employments, wliile they are labour- 
ing under tlic opprefSon of difeafe, or perhaps under the 
discipline of a courfe of medicine; to fuch perfons difpen- 
faiies are neceffary cftabliffiments. 

The difpenfaties in the meti'opolis arc numerous; and bc- 
Cde prefevibing for the patients who are able to attend at 
thefe inftitutions, the phyfician, yiiit at their own habita- 
tions, thofe of the recommended w'ho are confined by the 
feverity of difeafe. It is thus that from the eaftem extre- 
mity of Limehoufe to the weftern at MUbank, and on the 
north from lilingtoh and Sdmeri Town to the foiith as for 
a? j^mbeth, and, by means of Greenwich difpenfary, to 
Neffirlbgton and Peckbam, including a of nearly fifty 
fquam miles, a fyifepa of medical relief is extended to the 
jpoor, unknown in any other part of the globe* 
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Dr. Lettfom fuppofes^ that the ctirpenfaries have afibriied 
relief to 50,000 poor people annually, onc-third of whom, 
at lead, are attended at their own habitations, a mode of 
■ relief which keeps the branches of the family from being 
feparatad ; and affords an opportunity for the wife to nurfe 
*the fick hufband or child, or the hulband to fupeirmtend and 
proteift the fick wife, which naturally tends to angmmt the 
tender alfe^ioiis. By this mode of conveying relief to the 
houfes of the poor, the expence is trivial indeed, as , one 
guinea, which is an annual fubfeription of a governor, 
affords the means of relief to at lead ten patients. Hence 
50,000 patients are annually relieved for *5000/.; afiim not 
exceeding one-third of the revenue pf a fiugle hofpital in 
London, which relieves fcarcely 6000 patients in a year. 

In addition to the advantages of difpenfaftes, it may be 
urged, with truth, that they render lefs frequent tlie necef- 
fity of parochial relief, and in this way at once prevent an 
increafe of cxpcnce to a parifli, and keep up, ^in the mind of 
the poor, the honed, ufeful, and laudable fpinf of indepen- 
dent indudry. 

After this ample detail of the fcope and benefit of thefc 
edablifhnients, nothing more than an enumeration will be 
ncceffary, except in a few extraordinary indances. 

The Bloomsbury Dispensary, No. 62. Great RuiTell- 
drect. Inftituted 1801. 

The Charitable Fund and Dispensary, No. 8 . 
Lilypot-lane. This inditution embraces a plan of bene- 
volence different in its principle from mod others of a 
fimilar kind, which adminidcr to the wants of ficknefs only, 
but this profefies to adminidcr to all the wants of. the fuf* 
ferers, by fuperadding to that of medicine and advice, pecu- 
niary aid, fuch as may be conducive to recovery, asr far as its 
funds will allow. 

The Eastern Dispensary, Alie-drcet, WhttechapeL 
liiftituted 17.82. 

The London Electrical Dispensary, City Road. 
This difpenfary was edahlilhed.in J793, and tlie particular 
object of it is to adminider eleflricity in all comj^aints in 
which its application may be ufefpL 

Th^ Royal Infirmary for the Ete,s Na{rau.^dre(?t. 
This charity was edabliflied in. jSqS, under the patronago 
, of the King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, and othm 
of the Royal Family, on the reprelentation of J&lr. Watben * 
Phipps, the (eminent oculid. 

The London Infirmary for THR.^TE^..C&arterIiouie 
Square. This inditution is fimilar. to the preceding, and 
vyas founded in i^8« 

Tt 3 ^ 
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The Finsbuey Dispensary^ St^ John’s Square. Efta- 
Uifhed in 1780. 

The new Fin/bury and central Difpenfaryy Weft Smith- 
field* Inilltuted in 1786. . 

The General DispensarYj Alderfgate-ftreet.' Inftn 
tutedini77o. 

The Lonpdn Dispensary, Artillcry-ftrcet, opened ii^ 
1777. ' 

. The Benevolent Institution. For the foie purpofq 
of delivering poor married women at their own habitations. 
Begun in 1780. The boundaries of this charity^ beyond 
which the midwives are not to go, are the undermentioned 
diftances, viz. Lambeth, Chelfea, Brompton, Knightibridge^ 
Kenfingtpn, Mary-le-bone, Paddington, Tottenham-court, 
Gray’s Inn L^ne*>end, Iflington, City Road, Shoreditch, 
Bethcial Green, and Whitechapel turnpikes, Ratcliffe Crofs, 
Dockhead, Grange Road j Kent- ftrcct, and Kenfington turn- 
pikes, and the road from Blackmaii-ftrcet to Weftminfter 
Bridge. 

The Lying-in Charity. For delivering pbor married 
women at their own habitations. This hi;manc and ufeful 
inftitution da^es its rife in the year 1757. The boundaries 
are Weftminfter Bridge^ Millbank, Pimlico, Hyde Park 
Comer, and Tyburn turnpikes, Portman-fquare, Mary-le- 
bone, Tottenham-court, Gray’s Inn Lane-end, St. John’s- 
ftreet, Pentonville as far as the chapel, and Iflington, to 
profs-ftreet, incluflve, Gofwell-ftreet turnpike to the City 
Road, and Shoreditch workhoufe, Hackney turnpike, Beth- 
nal Green rurnpike, near tl)0 church, and to the Grove- 
houfe, Mile-end Old-town, Limehoufe-hole, Rotherhithe 
church, Grange Road, arid Kent-ftreet-end, Blackman- 
ilreet turnpike, and the road from Blackman-ftreet to Weft- 
minfter Bridge. 

' .Lying-in Charity, At Tottenham. In Aiiguft 1791, 
eight ladies, of the parith of Tottenham High Crofs, Middle- 
fex, united in a plan for the ireJ'^f ^6f their poor neighbours 
during their lying-in. They began’ their undertaking by a 
fubfctiption pi or 3/. 6 a, each for the purchafe of linen, 
and^ afterwards appointed one oLtheir number treafurer and 
pianager ; and in order to fuppIV a fund for allowing 5/. 
ward the payment of a mid Arile, and 6 f, for a nurfe for 
each patient, they agreed to epritiribute 6 d, a-piece weekly. 
ThV nuri^ber pf fubferibers increafed. In the firft year they 
relieved fourteen pferfbns, |n the fourth year, fixty-iour, ana 
111 tl^ '|eventh year, ninety-four, ’ne loci^ty, rinding that 
flic Cick' ftood Rs much in need af afliftance lying-in 
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metif extendcid its benefit to either without 4 I(tin£t!on ; and^ 
the funds having fince confiderabiy increafed, a large nu1h«» 
ber 'of bags of linen has been provided, and the manager is 
authorized to lend them, as long as the cafe requires, to all 
fick pe^^fons who are in want throughout the parifh, where 
*the difeafe i$ not of an infe£iious naturew A fet of linen is 
lent to every Ivihg-in and fick patient, that receives a ticket 
from *an]^ fubiicriber, for one month* Eleven (hillings is 
paid to the lying- in patient to defray the charges of midwife 
and nurfe ; and the fame fum is laid out fbr each fick perfon^ 
according to their wants, either in procuring necefiary food^ 
coals, or medicine, or, at the dlfcretlon of the governefs, to 
be. paid them in a weekly allowance. And one of the fub-f 
feribers is appointed by the reft to prefide over and manage 
the affairs of the charity, fubje£fc to the cdnfjfol of an annual 
meeting. The utility of this plan has already recommended 
it to the inhabitants of feveral other places. Charkies 1 (imi« 
Jar in defign, though varying in fome particulars, have been 
eftablifhed, among other places, at Cambridge^ Ipfwich|' 
Colchefter, Needham, Halftead, Stpke Newington, Edmon-^ 
ton, Chelhunt, Ware, Hertford, Woodford, Wanftead, and 
Walthamftow, See. and privately by individuals. 

The St. Mary-le-bone General Dispensary, No. 17. 
Welbeck<.ilrcct. Iiiilitutcd in 17^51 for giving medicines 
and advice to the fick poor, and pregnant women, gratis. 

The Public Dispensary, Biftiojp's-court, Carey-ftreet. 
Eftablifhed in 1783. 

The New Rupture Society. Founded in 1796. 

City Truss Society, For the relief of the ruptured 
poor. No. 10. Grocers*-hall Court, Poultry. Inftituted 
1807. 

Surry Dispensary, Union-ftreet, Southwark. Infti- 
tuted 2d March 1777. 

The Universal Medical Institution, Tower Ham^* 
lets. Inftituted A. D. 1792. In addition to all the advan- 
tages of a general difpenfary, and which it polTeires in com>(. 
mon with limilar eftaWifliments, this charity holds out others 
peculiar to itfelf. It affords relief by tlie ufe of cold, warm, 
and vapour baths, fpr relief in cafes of fufpended animation 
from drowning, fuifpcatioa, &c. Gentlemen of diftin^ 
guiflied medical abilities, and who are perfeftly acquainted 
with the moft approved mode of treatment in fuch cafes, 
readily attend to lend theit afliftance ; it comprifi^ alfo an 
eft'abnihment for vaccination, 'and Women aiib^ dehvere 4 at 
own habitations. . The limits fot vifidl^ patients at 
^oir pwn hal^itations exteiid from the (by the 
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river) to Poplar-gut ; through Poplar to Stepney-greei;, 
aci^fs Mile-end, up Red Cow-lane to Camden-roXv, Bethnal 
Green ; from thence to Shoreditch turnpike, through Nortoii- 
falgate, Biflibpfgate-ftreet, and Houndfditch> down Jewry- 
iirect and Savage-gardens, back to the Tower-ftairs. ^ 

:The Vaccine Dispensaries, i. The Vaccine Poch In- ‘ 
JUtutiony Broad-ftreet, Golden-fquare. a. The Royal Jen^ 
nerian Society, Salilbury-fquarc. 3. The London Vaccine In^ 
Jiitution, Conduced by Dr. John Walker, at No. 2, Salif- 
bury-fquare, and in other places; and, 4. The National Vac^ 
cine ejlahlifbment, Leicefter-fquare, formed by Government, 
and condu£);ed by the principal olPiccrs of the Royal Colleges 
of Phyficians and Surgeons of London. 

’ The Westminster Dispensary, Ciiarles-ftreet, Weft- 
miiifter. £fta}ili(hed in 1789. 

Westminster General Dispensary, Gerrard-ftreet. 
Inftifuted in 1774, under the patronage of His Royal High- 
nefs the Prince of Wales, for the relief of the fick and lame 
poor, and pregnant women. 

Colleges. Colleges confift of an entire eftablifhment, 
upon a more enlarged plan than alms-houfes ; their fubfiil- 
once is generally more united ; they are governed by a maf- 
ter and other incorporate officers, and meet at one board ; 
and in one inftance, the foundation alfo comprehends the 
maintenance and education of youth. 

Bromley College, Kent. Bromley College was founded 
By John Warner, JJifhop of Rochefter, for the refidence and 
maintenance of twenty widows of loyal and orthodox clergy- 
men. By his will, dated in 1 666, he authorized his exe- 
cutors, Sir Orlando Bridgman and Sir P. Warwick, to raife 
a fum, adequate to the purpofes of the building, out of his 
perfiwial eftate, and charged his manor of Swayton with the 
payment of 450/. viz. 50/. per annum for the chaplain, and 
ao/. each for the widow^s. The founder, not having made 
any provifion for repairs, his executors, with confent of his 
heir at law, charged the manor of Swayton with the further 
ium of 5/ per annum ; but, this being thought infufficient, 
the ^executors generoufly gave 100/. each, with which a fee- 
farm rent was purchaled \ but ftill this income was found 
much too fmall to keep the building in a ftate of decent repair, 
and the truftees have beea at times under the necelfity of 
foliciting voluntary contributions for that purpofe. The 
fund has fince jreceived feveral further augmentations. 

God^ Gicrr College, DuYwichf The founder was 
Edward Alleyne, Efq., a player of great celebrity, and a 
contemporary of* Shi^efpeare* He realised a cpnfiderabie 

fortune^ 
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fortune! and Retiring to Dulwich^ where he had pufchafecWn 
eft ate, he formed and executed his plan, fupcrin tended the 
crec'ion of his college, lived to fee ii finiflied, and fpent the 
remainder erf his days in vifiting. and being vifited by fome 
of the, moft refped^able perfons in the kbgdom. He 
* managed the aftairs of the college till his death, not as 
maftej, as has been afferted, for he appointed his kinfmeh, 
Thomas and Matthias Alleyne, to be the firft matter and 
warden, ^mediately on completing the foundation, in 
1619, though they did not. aflume the management of its 
affairs until after his deceafe. " He devoted the college to 
the maintenance, education, relief, and fuftcnancc of poor 
and needy people, men, women, and children of the 
pariflies of St. Botolph without, Bifhopfgate, London, Saint 
Saviour’s in Southwark, and of that part the parifti of 
Saint Giles without Cripplegate, London, which is i|^ the 
county of Middlefex j and of the parifli of Camberwell, in 
Surry. The corporation of this college is lord of the 
manor of Dulwich, and their eftate being tiiUch incrcafed 
by inclofure and other adls, by additional dbnations, and by 
the advanced value of their landed eftates, while the original 
number of perfons reliSVed has not been enlarged, a fitua** 
tion in God’s Gift College is extremely defxrable, and ap- 
proaches to opulence. 

Morden College, Blacklieath. Sir John Morden, 
Bart., who had raifed his fortune as a Turkey merchant, 
founded this college under the fainStion of letters patent 
from William IIL, dated the 4tli of November, 1 1 W. Ill# 

. He placed in it during his life time, twelve decayed mer- 
chants ; and by his will, dated 15th of Oftober 1702, he 
devifed all his real and copyhold eftates to the Turkey Com- 
pany ; in truft, after the deceafe of his lady, for the fup- 
port of the college, and for the maintenance of poor, aged| 
and decayed merchants of England, whofe fortunes had 
been ruined by the perils of the fea, and other unavoidable 
accidents ; allowing to each 20/. per annum# They were 
afterwards, owing to the change of the times, advanced to 
40/. The penfioners muft be Angle men, either bachelors 
or widowers, members of the Church of England, and not 
lefs than fifty years of age ; they are provided with medi* 
cincs, coals, candles, and wafhing ; the attendance of fer- 
vants, and of a barber, and 2/. per month. The vacancies 
are filled up once a year, Jjy the governors of thefTurkey 
Company, by eledtion; and provifion was msuie, by the 
founder’s will, that if this company fhould fail, truftces 
fliould be cbofen out of the direaors of the Eaft India 

Company^ 
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CcAnpany. The trcafurer and the chaplain refide in the 
college, and there are apartments for thirty pcnfioners. 

Sion College, London-wall. The ancient fite of this 
building was a nunnery, which, having fallelt to decay, 
was purchafed by William Elfynge, citizen and mercer, and 
converted into a college and hofpital, called from his name 
Elfynge Spiul, mcar Cripplegatc, for a warden and four 
priefts, and one hundred fick perfons, in the year 1329; 
but, in the year 1340, he changed the college into an 
Auftin priory, valued at 193/*, ^nd, at his rcquell, the 
priefts were decreed to be canons regular of the order of 
St. Augiiftin, of whom he became the prior, fubje£t to the 
vifitation of the dean and chapter of S unt Paul’s ; the priory 
was afterward granted to Sir John Williann, raafter of the 
jewel office to Henry VIIL, who, with Sir Rovi land Hay- 
ward, inhabited it when it was deftroyed by fire. In 
1623, refeued from oblivion by Dodor Tliomas 

White, who, by his will, dated the ift of Odober of that 
year, bequeathed 3000/. towards purchafing and building a 
college and alms-houfe on the ancient fite. The executors 
of his will, Simpfon and ICelynge, purchafed the whole 
for 2450/. of Robert Farkhurit, alderman, and eroded the 
prefent college. It is held by two charters of incorporation, 
dated July 3, 6 Car. L, and June 20, 16 Car. II. By thefe 
authorities a prefident, two deans, and four nffiftants, with 
all the redors and vicars, ledurers and curates, of the city 
and fuburbs, were conftituled to be a corporation, and alms- 
houfes for ten men and ten women were alfo eftabliflied* 
Dr. White had endowed thefe by a rent-charge of 120/. 
per annum, befides 40/. per annum for the common charges 
of the college. The Bifhop of London is vifitor. In addi- 
tion to the founder’s benevolence, the college holds a farm in 
Hcrtfordlhirc by the devife of Brewer, in 1 684. 

Alms-houses. In a former part of this volume (fee 
p 447«} an account was given of the Turns annually ex- 
pended in charity by the pri*"cipal companies of the city. 
In the following lift the fituation and fcope of their alms- 
houfes alone will be mentioned, and an enumeration follows 
of the other principal eftabliihments of the fame clafs near 
the metropolis. 

Clothworkers. There are two fets of alms-houfes 
belonging to this company, at Alms-Ianc, Lower-ftreet, 
Iflington } Uie one for ten ;ncn of the company, and the 
other for the fame number of women, founded in 1648, by 
J. Heath. And they are invefted with the truft of another^^ 
founded by Lady Anne Fackitigtoni in 1560, in Whitefriars, 
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for eight poor women. They are alfo truftees for the alri!s» 
houfe at Friern-Barnet. 

Coopers. The alms-houfes veiled in this coinpany are 
(ituated at RatclifFe, and were founded for the reception of 
.fix of their poor members, in 161^3, by Toby Wood, Efq. 

Drapers. Among the charities, the admitliftration of 
whiclPis veiled in the drapers companV, is a very ancient 
one, ellal^lhed on the Couth weft fide of the tovm of 
Greenwich, where the roads branch off to London and 
iicwriham 5 it is an hofpital confifting of twenty, fmall tene- 
nients'with gardens, which ftand very low, and ai:e fepa- 
rated by a dwarf wall from the London road ; it was founded 
and endowed A.D. 1576, by William Lambard, author of 
the Perambulation of Kent, with the title of Queen 
Elizabeth's College,” for twenty poor perlons : he com- 
mitted it to the trull of the mailer of the rolls (for the^ime 
being) and the drapers' company. It is fakl to be the firit 
hofpital which was founded by a proteftant. The drapers’' 
company are alfo the truftees for the management of the 
alms-houfcs of Francis Bancroft, citizen and draper, men- 
tioned hereafter. The drapers have concern in another 
alms-houfc, in Mile-end road, fouhded in 1 698, by John 
Pernell, for four poor drapers' widows, and four widows of 
feamen, belonging to the parifli of Alpney, who have been in 
the fervice of the Eaft India Company ; they receive a pen- 
fion of 4/. each, iL for a gown, and i/. for coals. They 
have alfo an alms-houfe for four men and eight women, 
founded by John Walter, in 1651, on the fouth fide of the 
road leading from Weftminfter to Blackman-ftreet, in the 
parifli of Newington, Surry, which has the privilege of 
appointing fix of its own parifhioners ; they receive 5/. 
each monthly, and half a chaldron of coals, to which the 
parifli officers add a weekly pcnfion as tliey fee fit. The 
remainder are appointed by the company. And alfo ano- 
ther of the fame founder, in 1651, at Newington Butts, for 
fixteen poor men and women ; and a third, of the fame 
founder, in 1658., in Old-ftreet, for eight poor widows. 
They are likewife invefted with the truft of an alms-Jioufe 
for twelve poor perfons, at Bromley, in Middlefex, founded 
jiy John Edmonfon, Efq., in 1706. And alfo, conjointly 
yvith the parifti of Shoreditch, another in Kingfland road, 
for twelve fingle men and women, founded in lyj 3, by 
Samuel Harmar. And alfo another cndowcd*in 1535, by 
Sir John Milbourne, lord mayor in 1521, in Woodroffe-lane, 
ipjrutched-friars, for fifteen poor drapers. 


Dyer$< 
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JDyeks. The alms-houfes Tcftcd in this company vrere 
founded in White’s Alley, Holborn, but have been long 
(ince removed to the City-road. In 1776, the company 
erefted an alms-houfe on the fouth fide of the City-road, 
for fixteen decayed members, with their wives or widows. 
They have alfo angther alms-houfe for ten decayed members, 
in St. John-ftreet, near Brick-lane, Spital-fields. ' 

Fishmongers. Befides exhibitions and nom^ations to 
various fchools and colleges, with other patronage, the 
alms-houfes of this company are ninety-four in number, 
viz. forty- two at Newington, Surry, called St. Peter’s 
Hofpital, founded by letters patent of James I., in 1618; 
forty at Jefus’s Hofpital, at Bray, Berks, founded by 
William Goddard, Efq. ; and twelve at Ilarrietfham, in 
Kent, founded by Mark Quelled, Efq. 

Goldsmiths. Sir Martin Bowes founded an alms-houfe 
in Woolwich for five poor widows^ and veiled it in the care 
of this company. 

Grocers. This company maintain an alms-houfe upon 
their ellate in Northamptonfliire. 

Haberdashers. Bcfide the dillribution of many charU 
table gifts and ellates, this company has Alkc’s flofpital, 
founded by Robert A Ike, Efq., an alderniaii of London, in 
the year 1692, at the upper end of Pitfield-ftrect, in Hex- 
ton Liberty, in the parifii of Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, for 
twenty poor men of the company of habcrdalhers, and as 
many poor boys. 

Leathersellers. They have an alms-houfe for fix 
poor men and their wues, founded by Chrillopher Ayre, 
in White’s Alley, Coleman-llreet 5 another for four men and 
three women, founded by John Hafilwood, in t 544, in 
little St. Helen’s, Bilhopfgate ; and another for fix men and 
their wives in Hart-llreet, Cripplegatc, founded in 1612, by 
Robert Rogers. 

Merchant Taylors. They have alms-houfes near 
the weft end of Rofemary-lan«», for twenty-fix poor wi- 
dows of deceafed members, who receive a yearly penlion, 
with a chaldron of coals ; and a gown every third year. 
They have alfo another alms-houfe, on Tower-hill, appro- 
^priatedto the comfort of fourteen poor foie women, who 
receive penfions. By Dr. White’s will tliis company fend 
eight penlioners to Sion College alms-houfes. They are 
alfo veiled with the trull of alit>s-houfes, at Lee, in Kent, 
founded by * Boone, Efq. ' 

Skinners. The alms-houfes of this company adjoin 
tbofe of the Trinity Houfe, on the north fide of Mile-end 

road| 
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road^ and were founded by Lewis Newbuiy, in 16989 
twelve poor widows, who receive an allowance of i8/. per 
a2inum each. The comp my is alfo veiled with the trull of 
the alms-houfes in Great- St. Helen’s, BJlhopfgate, for fix 
men or women, founded in 1539, by Lady Hollis, and Mrs. 
• Alice tfmith, widow, and for fix ppor men of the company, 
founded by Sir Andrew< Judd, knight, citizen, and (kinner, 
whicl! wejre rebuilt in 1729. 

Vintn£rs. Their ' alms-houfes, which Hand on the 
north fide of Mile-end road, were founded by the company 
for the ufe of twelve widows of deceafed members, who re- 
ceive 5/. per week each, a chaldron of coals, and about 
40X. at certain times ye^lrly. And another at Highgate for 
the like number of widows. 

Trinity Company. The alms-houfes pf the Trinity 
company, on the north fide of Mile-end road, were founded 
in 1695, by the corporation, on a piece of ground given to 
them for that purpofe by Captain Henry Mudd, who was 
an elder brother. They are twenty-eight in number, and dc- 
VQted to th« refidcnce of decayed commanders of flfips, or 
mates or pilots, and their wives or widows, whofe pen- 
fioiis are j 8/. per annum, and one chaldron and a half of 
coals, 

Bancroft’s Alms-houses and School, Mile-end. 
Francis Bancroft was the grandfon of Archbilhop Ban- 
croft ; his circumftances becoming much reduced, ^he was 
engaged for many years as one of the lord mayor’s ofiicers, 
during which time he acquired a fortune of 28,000/. in real 
and perfonal eiiate, which he bequeathed by his will, dated 
March 18, 1727, to the company of drapers, in trull, for 
the purchafe of a lice of ground for erefling and en- 
dowing an '^Ims-houfe, with convenient apartments, for 
twenty-four alms men, poor old members of that company, 
a chapel, and a fchool-room for one hundred boys, with two 
dwelling houfes for the mailers of the fchool : he dirc£lcd 
for each alms-man 8/., with half a chaldron of coals, and z 
gown of baize every third year ; and the fchool boys to be 
clothed, and taught to read, write, and account, for which 
the mailers were to receive falaries of 30/. each, in addition 
to their dwelling houfes : he alfo bequeathed 20/. yearly for 
coals and candles, fo;r the ufe of the mailers and fchools, 
befide books, paper, pens, and ink j 5/. for a dinner to the 
committee of the court of afliftants of the drapery’ com- 
pany at their annual vifitationj 3/. 10/. for tw8 half yearly 
fenuons to be preached at the parilh churches of St. Helen, 
Bi^pljgate, and St. Michael| Cornhill| or elfewhere, in 
■' ■ com- 
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c^memoration of the founder, out of which the minifter is 
to have the reader and the clerk and fexton 

2J-. 6d, each, at which the alms-men are to be prefent, and 
the boys alfo, who are to be catechifed by the reader ; and 
when placed as appfentices, 4/. to be given with each of 
them ; but if they are only put to fervice, they are*" to re- 1 
ceive fifty (hillings for clothing. In 1735, the company, 
purfuant to their truft, ere£led a fchool at Mile-end, dnd by 
their good management, the penfions of the'* alms-men 
have been increafed to i8/. each, and 100 boys admitted 
on the foundation. 

Bethnal-grekn Alms-houses and School. Were 
■founded by Mr. Thomas Parmiter in 1722, and in confe- 
quence of an addition by Mrs. Eliza Caiter, and the aug- 
mentation of ^n annual fubfeription and other aids, fix 
alms-men receive ftipends, and thirty boys, and the like 
number of girls, are clothed, educated, and put out ap- 
prentices. 

Boone’s Alms-houses, Lee, Kent. In 1623, Charles 
Boone, Efq., and Mary his wife, founded an alms-houfe, 
with a chapel adjoining, and a fchool-houfe for fix poor 
perfons and a fchool miftrefs, endowing it with lands and 
rents then producing 57/. per annum. The founders com- 
mitted the care of this charity to the merchant taylors’ 
company, appointing the annual income to be thus difpofed 
of 5 to a chaplain 10/,, to a clerk 2/., to the fchool miftrefs 
p/., to the penfioners 15/. I2x., (being is. per week each,) 
for fuel 4I. lox., for clothing 4/. 1 ox., books and other ne- 
ceftaries for the children, and books for the chapel, 2/. 

^ The penfioners to be men or women chofen from amongft 
the pooreft people of Lee, fuch as have lived orderly, and 
fupported themfelves by honeft labour in their younger 
days, and can fay the Lord’s Prayer,' Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments, or are willing to learn them within two months 
after their admiffion. The prefent revenue of this charity 
is 73/. per annum; the chaplain’s falary is now 12/., the 
millrefs’s 9/., (with 2/. 2x. for fv.cl,) the clerk’s 4/., the pen- 
fioners have 2x. a week each, befides a fmall allowance of 
fuel and clothes, as direfted by the founders. 

- Caron House, Vauxhall. Founded by Noel Lord 
Caron, in 1622, for fevea poor women of Lambeth, aged 
6o« The. dowager Lady Gpwer, in 1773, ^ legacy 

of lie©/. 

East In6xa Company’s Alms-houses, Poplar. Thi^ 
company eftabliihed, about the time of their earlieft charter, 
a charity at Poplar, in the parifti of St. Dunftsui^ Stepnej^, 
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for the rclief'of the widows of mates and feamcn, who W 
died in their fcrvicc. . This building, becoming decayed^ 
was taken down about the year 1801, and a handfome and 
complete foundation eredled upon the fite, confiding of two 
quadrangles ; each of thefe two lower fquares containing 
■ thirteen houfes for the refidence of petty officers, or their 
widows. Each penfioner receives about 9/. or 10/. yearly. 
A third fguare has been added about two years fince for 
penfioners^of the fame defeription. The upper fquare 
confiils of eighteen houfes, with a garden to each, which 
are appropriated to the refidence of the widows of captains 
and mates, who receive yearly penfions of from 30/. to 80/., 
according to the rank of their deceafed hufbands ; all have 
coals and meat, and many obtain permiffion for their 
children to dwell with them. A furgeon is retained, at the 
company's expence, to attend the whole cllablifliment ^ and 
a refident chaplain is appointed by the diredlors, at a yearly 
falary. 

Edwards’s Alms-housis, Chriftchurch, Surry. Founded 
1717. They are three in number, and a large fund being 
provided for other diftributlons, the refidue altords a com-r 
iortable fubfiftence to the tenants. 

Monox’s Alms-houses, Walthamftow. .George Monox, 
alderman of London, erefted thirteen alms-houfes on the 
north fide of the church yard, at Walthamftow, for eight 
men and five women, with a fchool-houfe and apartments 
for a mafter. 

Overman’s Alms-houses, Montague- clofe. Mrs. Alice 
Shaw Overman, of Newington, Surry, by deed, duly in- 
rolled, founded eight rooms to be crefted on part of her 
freehold eftate, in Montague clofe, Southwark, for the free 
refidence., of eight fingle women, of whom four’ are to be 
widows, and four maidens, of fifty years of age, or up- 
wards, members of the Church of England, and without li- 
mitation as to the place from whence they are to be feledled, 
fo that no preference is given to their parifht 

Stafford’s Alms-hoUvSEs, Gray’s-Inn-lane. At the 
north-eaft end of Gray’s-Iiin-lane, tjhere was formerly a 
large field called Liqucrpond-field, on part of which the 
ftreet which now bears that name has been fince built ; this 
field extended along the eaft fide of the lane, and became 
partly the property of Alexander Stafford, Efq. who was 
born at Froome Selwood, in Somerfetfliire, but refided in 
HighHolborn. In 1613,110 allotted half an ^cre of this 
field, near the road, for the purpofe of erefting an alms- 
houfe for ten poor unmarried' perfons, inhabitants of the. 

‘ parift . 
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p^fjih of St. Andrew, Holbom, and by his wJU, dated the 
roth of May 1651, he declared the particular trulls of this 
and other charities; he devifed to ten perfons, whom he 
calls his beloved friends in Clirift, and his good neighbours^ 
this alms-houfe ilign newly ere£ted; with the garden adjoin- 
ing, in truft for ever, for the habitation and dwelling of 
ten poor people unmarried, viz. four men and fix women, 
all of them to be ele£ted out of the parilhioners ^and inha- 
bitants of that part of St. Amlrew which Heth without the 
bars there, and all of them to be of honeft life and coiiver- 
fation, and fuch as arc religious, and frequent the church. 
He alfo gave them 4/. each per annum. In confequence of 
the improvement of the eftates, and the diminillied value of 
money, they are now allowed a penfion of 16/. per annum 
each, with a g#»wn once in two years, and an annual gift of 
one chaldron of coals to every penfioner, and two chaldrons 
among the whole ten. 

To the foregoing it may be fulTiclent to add a general lift 
of other alms-houfes, as follows : 

A General List of other Alms-houses. 

Founders Date. Place. Objects. 

Edward Alleyn 1614 I.amb-aUey, BlfhopCgatc - lO Men and women. 

1616 Pell Houle lane, Old>ilreet • Ditto. 

1616 S0.1 |>yard,Dradmaii*s-pUce, 

Southwark - - Ditto. 

Sufan Amyas -1655 George -yard, Old-llrcet - 8 Single men or women. 

Ann Afkcw - i^4'» Beech-lane - - 8 Widows ol drajjcrs. 

•S. Aikniibn - 1680 Edg^v.ire - - - 4 Poor women. 

Allen Bfidger 1698 Hoxton - - - 6 Ditto. 

Rev.— > Boremerp, 

Prelbyicrian mi- 

nifter - - 1701 Alms-houfc-yard, Hoxton - 8 Ditto. 

Geoige Baron 1682 Elhow-l&ne - - - ic Ditto. 

Dad y Bale man 1709 Tooting - - - 6 Women. 

Bayning's, by Paul 

Vifcount Sudbury 1631 Gunpe^wder -alley, Crutched- 

liiars, iifcd as an alms-houfe 

f.T the pariHi - - 10 Poor houfekeepets. 

— — Bermeter — St. Joiin-ftrcct, Bethnal-green 6 Women. 

Thomas lirowne 2 734 Kingliand road • > zz Freemen and wi* 

dows of framework 
knitters. 

Mrs.Bowry - Z7IZ Stratford - - Sailors or widows in the 

Edit India fervice. 

^Nicholas Butler 1675 Little ChapeUft. Wellminfter a Men and their wives. 
Lawrence Camp — Wormvvood-Brcct - . - 6 Poor perfons. 

Ditto ~ z6i 2 Frierii, Barnet - « *l2l)iito. 

Lord Caron - 1623 Kuiglton-i oa 1, Vauxhall - 7 Poor women. 

W Cleve, Alder- 
man - '^[667 Kiugflou - - z 2 Perfons. 

l^rkCoboum ---r Btepney ... gailot .^* widows of tha 

Ball India Company. 

Sir' 
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9 ir Ch«rlet Cot* 
terell “ — — 

Thomas Core 1384 

Sir Abta. Dawai 16^0 
Kobert Daniel 1681 

• 

J. DrfVis * 17^3 

CapCrfUi*Oe\vy 1634 
Corneliiis 

Dun - ref. £li 
Dutch alms houH^i, 
by Samuel bhep 
herd 
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Chapel yard. Hog lan^, Soho 
College" Church yard Dead 
man V{^ce» Southwark 
Putney 

Hend n • • 


I 


^St 


Iflington 
Hogolany, Soho 


Objea*. . 

8 SailorsT widows odm 
Sail indu Compadf. 

16 Men and «ome;n. 

• ta Patrons 

Men and 4 women 
^ of to years. 

* 8 Widows. 


m-M. S«.M*rg*rH’^W«ftmmft»t - aoWUowfc 


/ 'WluteVall.yiMoorfieU* 


Judge FuU«r • It; a 
Ditto - XJ9» 

J. Fuller - 
Richard Gallard — — 

NKh Jas Garrett 1729 

Sir 1 bo Grelham 1^75 

Mrs Graham 1686 


OldfireetaStHoxton 
Mile end 

Eigle place, Mile-end road - 
Golden lane 

Porter*! fields, Nortoi *faigate, 
by the Weaver * con pany - 
Broid areet,by the lord m-»yor 
and commonalty ot London 
Crown ft., or Hog-lsne, Soho • 


. ■■■■-Hiw « 1686 

Et try Hill - 1677 
Ditto - 170S 
Alice Hinton 1731 

Chailes Hopton 1730 


Henry JackCon i68? 
*1 homas lies — 
Sir J )hn Mies 1613 
Judith KifTjrd 1705 

I ady Alley - 

Henry VIl. 


Boxi-lane Poilar - • 

Pett\ brance, Weftminfter * 
RocheHer row, 1 oih ilheldi 
Plow alUy,B«rbican • 

Chriftrhurrh. Surry, by the 
miniiler twoihi rchwardeus, 
and ten other truftecs - 

Deadm inVplace, Southwark 
Fwllnm - • 

Bromley, Middlefex • 

Tothill iii’e, Weftminfter 
Kmg ftrvet, Weftminfter 
Little Almonry, Weftniinfter, 
by dean and chapter 


Gerard Van Leo — *— • 
Vifci unleiLum* 
ley - 167* 


Narrow-will, Lambeth 
Pefthoufe fields Okb-ftreet 


Uu 


28 Ancient women of 
Holland. 

la Poor women, 

12 O d men df StgnMy 
pamfli. 

t ^Poor men of5oyeir<* 

13 Men andwomem 

0 

6 Poor weavers. 

8 Poor men. 

4 C lergymi n*s widows, 
their maiden dsu«,h* 
ters, of ^ther gent e* 
women. 

6 WM 

3 Mrn and wives. 

0 Ditto, and 6 widows. 

It Wtdon s of Cripple- 
gate psnlh. 

26 Poor men, who havo 
beenh ufekeepera, 

ft Pc or women. 

4 Poor women. 

8 Widows. 

ft Gentlewomen. 

4 Women. 

12 Poor wuermen and 
their wives, who re- 
cene 2s» 4^ each 
couple, and 2 purple 
gown every year ; 
and at the btunalof a 
duke, marquis, or 
their ladies, m the 
Abbey, ft6a 6a^.;and 
for that of an earl, 
toon^or their ladies, 

lOX. 

8 Puoi^mej* 

f ptc* women of Aid* 
ptnmA BHhoptgate 

“ pafiMt. 


VoLlll. 


Williim. 
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^ Founders. Date. Plaee. 

Mtggt tssS Whltechapel-iotd « 
tF.MethwoM 1652 Kenfington 
Henry Monger X669 Wcli«ftreet, Hackney • 

JUchard'Mnir^l 1705 Near NagVhcadt H»ckney4 
• road - • 

Lady Elisabeth 

Morriee 1551 Old Jewry, by Armpiunls’ 
company 

Sir Ambrose Ni- 
colas - - t 77 S Monkwcll-ftreet 

LadyAliceOwen xdie South end of Ifllngtoit, by 
CieWeri* company * 

Rev. James Pal- , ‘ 

]ner,B. 1>« 1654 TothilI-(ide, Weftminfter 


•’Objeat^ '* 
tt Poor perfoiifc 
6 Women. 

6 Old men of doyeara^ 
6 Poor goldiVntths* 


« 

^fWidfwiof armourers: 

Wid^iTs of falters. 

loWMbers of Jflidgton. 

12 Poor mexf and wop 
men. 


George Paljn -~- 

JoMlFerncll 1698 

e 


V 

Lady Phrfannt X744 
Thomas Philpoe 1680 

Sir W. Powell 1680 
Maiy Ramfey 1596 
John Richmond 1^59 


Dame Alice Row 170% 


Ditto - 

David Smith end 
Sii Tho fitch 1584 


J. Smith - 1656 


Eail of Southa 
ampton - 1656 

and 

Heiu/Caiter 1674 
Hen:y Sprot 1709 

Mary Squires 7795 
Rev. W.Spuif- 
towe,D D. 1666 
— Underwood 1736 
R Warren - 1485 
and 

T, Sanney - t5®9 


P* fthciufe-row, Old.ftreet, by 
Uirdlere* company - 
Mile-end 


TnCtcnhatif ^ 

Eltham 

Fulham 

llorn*s-Yard, Cloth-fair 
Goofe-alley, SeacoaUIane, by 
Armourers* coraipany 

Spring ftreet, Sliadwell, Mile* 
end-road 

Mile-end-road 


6 Poor girdU'rs* 

4 Poor drapers' widows, 
and X2 feamen's wi- 
dowa to be preiented 
by Old Stepney pa- 
ruh. 

3 Widows. 

4 for Eltham, and 2 for 
ChiAehurft. 

I2 Widows. 

3 Poor women. 

8 Poor old men and 
women. 

Poor Teamen and wi- 
dows. 

4 Men and 4 wgmen . 


St Petcrs-hill, Thames flreet, 
by Chriil*sHolpiial * 6 Widows turned of 56 
yeais. 

Leyton - « . 8 Perfons allotted to 

Spitalfields, BethnaU 
green. Limehoufe, dc 
hr. George’s, Eaft. 


I 


Monftiouth-dreet 


College Churci ysid,it Dead- 
maii’b-place, lu iwaik 
Walthamilow 


Back lane, Hackney 
l.amb-aUcy, Bilhop^ate 


\ 


finchley 


20 Pmidiioiien of St. 
Giles in the fieldb. 

2 Poor old men. 

6 Widows of tradefmen 
of churth of England^ 
6 Poor widows. 
x6 Old women. 

6 Foot perfons. 


* An arrow froi^ bow of .in archer, eyerctSiig fn Iflmgtan Seldt, having 
piei'Ced tbe high Crotwn of the hxc of the fonndrefi, (he raifed this alma-houfb as 
» votive offefuig of gratitude for hei protection. 


WtllMm 
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founders. Date. Wice. 

William Watfon 1509 Near Shorediuh, by Wdaveif 

Cv<mpany - * • 

Sir J.Wollafton 1656 y 

and > Homfey 

£• Pannqfart lyao j 
> Mary Weftby 1749 Hoxton-caufey 
George Whitcheg iHj TotiulUBeUs 
Sir Richard Whit> 

tingtoii, .. 

. lord mayw of ■. 

London 1413 College hTJ. by Meitera com- 

pany ' 

!• Wilde - 1664 Edfhcmton 


Toby Wood . 1613 Ratcliffe.byCoopars* company 

Dr, Tho. Wood. 

bilhop ofl/icch- 
field and Co- 
ventry - 169* Clapton * 

Henry Young 1694 CoUege Church-yerd, South- 
wark 


1% WHowa of freaven. 

1% Houfes and fehoeds. 

TO Poor women. 

6 poor old perienr. 


13 Poor mem 
X a Aged perfonsi and 
one poor fchoUr, 
Cambridge* 

6 Coopera^ 


to Poor ancieiit wi« 
dowi. • 

ft Poor women* 


Charities for Instruction. Eftabliihments of thi* 
kind, as they are moft neceffarjr, and of obvious utility, are 
alfo very numerous, not only in the metropolis, but in all 
parts of the Britilh empire. Several of the moft eminent 
of thefe foundations have been deferibed in theearly^pages 
of this volume. A copious enumeration might be made 
from the work of Mr. Highmore, but the notice will be OMi- 
fined to a few of the moft remarkable which had net before 

ALDS^f^ScHOOL. This fchool confifts of ofleWred 
children, fixty boys and forty girls, who are clothed and 
educated. It is remarkable as b«ng the firft prote^^ 
parifli fchool which was eftabliflied in London, and the fiMt 
which adopted the Rev. Dr. Bell’s new Madm fyftem of 
education. It was inftiti\ted about the year 1688. 

The Asylum, orHoufe rf Refuge OrpI:an Giw, 
beth. This charity owes its eftabliihtnept to that vigilant 
and aflive magiftrate, the late Sir Jtdin Fielding } who had 
long obferved, that « though the. laws of this kiM^m had 
ptpvided a pariOi fettlement fiw every perlob by oirto, pa- 
rentage, apprenticeftiip, yet many cafes coi^ually 
occuned in which fuch fetd^entt are difficult to be afceiw 
tained and therefore he aild others lOere folicitOw to r^ 
mmre, in part, this fouroe of fern^e 
exerfions, and the continued 
hitherto coaduaed dm plan, d«w 
hare hiiu rewaided by the mo« fignal 

U u .z ■ «eo. 
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4asd defeiCbd females are daily fheltered and protected from 
Vicfe and want^ fupplied M^ith food and raiment proper for 
them, and-taught whatever can render them ufeful in their 
fltuation, or comfortable and happy in themfelvcs* Care- 
fully iiiftruffed in the principles of religion, in reading, 
writing, needle-work, and houfchold bufinefs, and trained ' 
to habits of induftry and regularity, a fuppfy of diligent 
and fober domeftics is formed. The eftabli(hmeo(b Is under 
the government of a committee of fubferibers, annually 
ele£ 3 ;ed. No child can be admitted who is under the age 
of nine or above the age of twelve years. Nor until ap- 
proved of by the committee. They are bound apprentices 
lor feven years, at the age of fifteen or fooner, as domeftic 
fervants in reputable families in Great Britain. The com- 
mittee, in grafttude to the Rev. Dr. Bell, have adopted his 
admirable mode of education at the Afylum. It was intro- 
duced by the recommendation of his royal highnefs the duke 
of Cambridge, the prefident, with the approbation of his 
grace the archbifliop of Canterbury. 

School for the Indigent Blind, Saint George^s-fields, 
Surry. The objeft of the fchool for the indigent blind is 
to inllrufk perfons of that defeription in a trade, by which 
they may be able to provide, either wholly or in part, for 
their fubfiftence. Subferiptions were firil folicited for the 
inftitution in December 1 799 ; but fo much time was unavoid- 
ably fpent in procuring a proper place for the fchool, in pro- 
viding accommodations for the reception of the pupils, and 
in other neceffary arrangements, that very few admiffions 
could take place till toward the end of the following 
year. 

During a period of little more than eight years, it 
returned thirty perfons to their families,, able to earn 
according to their feveral abilities, from to 18/. per 
week. It has been able to incrcafe the number of its 
pupils from fift^n males, with which it commenced in 
1800, to thirty-five males and feventcen feniales; and it 
has eftabliflied a trade, from which it derives a profit of 
nearly 600L per annum in aid of its expcnces. All objedts 
under twelve are now deemed abfolutely inadmillible ; but ' 
no age above eighteen is confidered as a difqualification, 
while the ftrengtn remains unimpaired, and the fingers are 
ilexible. . ' . 

The^'articles at prefent manufadlured in the fchool are, 
ihoemakeii^ Ihread, fiile and coarfe thread, window falH line, 
and clothes line, ^of a peculiar conflLrudlion, and made on a 
trtachinc adap&d the ufe of blind perfons,} by the fe- 
males $ 
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males ; and Vmdow fafh line, clothes line, hamper^ 
wicker bafkets, rough and white bear mats, and fine idv* 
for hearths and carriages, by the males. A large quantity 
of fine thread has been wove, by order of the committee^ 
into cipth, of good quality, fpecimen^ which may be 
• feeri at the fchool, and the coarfe is worked up into the 
clothes line, and window falh line. In, the manufaflure 
of thefe ^fierent kinds of line, a very material improvement 
has taken place fince it was commenced, and fpecimens of 
thofe articles have been approved by architeAs of the firft , 
eminence. The fide of bafkets, bear mats, and white and 
coloured fine mats, at the fchool, has alfo very much in-' 
creafed, and orders are conftantly executed by the pupils to 
a great extent : a large aflbrtment of bafkets of different 
forts and fizes, and of rough, and white, arjd coloured bear 
mats, is always kept at the fchool for fale, all excellently 
made. • 

The pupils are only kept in the fchool till they have at- 
tained a furticient knowledge of their trade; whicl>> in ge- 
neral, where there is no want of diligence or c apacity, will 
be in about three yiMrs ; they are then difebarged to ma,.e 
room for others, with a portion of their cannngs, hy way 
of encouragement, and .i fot of tools ; and many have al-’ 
ready been returned to iJieir fviejids grateful for the inftruc- 
tion they have received, during their continuance in the 
fchool, in religion and inoraltiy, and qualified, by the fkill 
they have acquired, to contribute in a great degree towards 
their maintenance. 

Thf. Blue-coat School, Tothill-ficlds. In the parifli 
of St. Margaret, Weftminfter, there are, in addition to the 
ufual parochial fchool, tl)rcc eftablifhments for the educa- 
tion of poor children, by diUinft charters and endowments ; 
viz. the Blue-coat«Hofpital, and the Green-eoat and Grey- 
coat Hofpitals. This fchool was inltituted in its 

plan was to educate boys in the do£lrme5 of the proteftant 
faith, acr ordirig to the Cliurch of England ; the encourage- 
ment which it received, almoft Immediately, enabled its 
founders to unite with it, in 1714,3 fghool for girU. h has 
proceeded regular y upon its prjgin:il principle, aiid there . 
are now fifty-two boys and thirty-four girls U'.ca this 
foundation. 

The' Green-coat Hospital. Several inhabitants of 
the city of Weftminfter h/ving refolv^d to fettle aj^iufe or 
hofpital, like* that of Chrift’s m the city of libiKlon, where 
poor orphans might not only be maintained with all the 
neceflaries of life, but likewife for their good and 

XJ « 3 ^ 
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of^e public^ be inftrti^led in manual art^i uppn zppUca^ 
tjpl to Charles 1 ., he^ by his letters patent of the idth of 
November 1 63 3> incorporated them by the appellation of 
the Gorernors of the Hofpital of Saint Margaret, Weft- 
minfter, of the foundation of King Charles i” to confiil of 
twenty govemors, inhabitants of that city, to have perpetual • 
fucceffion, with a right of elefting governors for fuppjying 
vacancies, and to purchafe lands, &c« in tnprtinaip, to the 
value of 500/. per annum. But the civil war breaking out 
»foon after, the defign was in feme refpeiks fuppreffed, until, 
by the charitable benefa£iions of Charles II. and others, the 
veiled eftate was raifed to above 300/. per annum ; by fines 
paid to the dean and chapter of Weftminfler on the renew- 
ing of leafes, it confifting chiefly of church lands, the - 
annual income jjras confiderably reduced ; Hill, by cafual 
donations the purpofes of the hofpital have been elFefted^ 
and tlfe fchool is maintained for the benefit of the children 
of parents ihhabitiiig the parifli of St. Margaret, Weftmin- 
fter, and is, fituate in To thill-fields, near the Grey-coat 
School. 

The* Grey-coat Hospital. In 1698 a charity. fchool 
was erefted in Tothill- fields, in the parilh of St. Margaret, 
Weftminfter, for the education of poor children, by the 
name of the Grey-coat School,*^ from the colour of the 
children’s uniform. In April 1706, the truftces were in- 
corporated by Queen Anne. In September 1739, ^ naathc- 
ms^tical fchool was ere£ied that boys might be inllru£led iu 
navigation, and fitted for the fea fervice. There are at this 
time in the fchool ninety poor children, who are clothed, 
iiiftTufted, and maintamed in lodging, wafiiing, and board ; 
they are carefully educated in the principles of the chriftiani 
religion .according to the Church of England, and .publicly 
examined upon the expofition of the church Catechifm or 
liturgy every Sunday evening at 7 o’clock. 

The CoRijORATioN for Relief of poor Widows and 
Children of Clergymen. The Reformation (favourable 
as it was to the proteftant religiou) did not make fo compe- . 
tent and independent a provilion for the inferior clergy as 
could have been wiihed j fox many livings, being ftript of 
great part of theij tythes, the incomes arc inadequate to 
the neceflary dcniands of life. .’ An indulgence, likewife, 
then firft granted, became eventually a confidcmble burthen 
to them;, for. the reformed clcargy^ befog allowed to marry 
upon their emoluments, poverty in conCequeiicer Ui 
many caibs^ b^cttime npt only their own lot, ^uc tootoftc^ 4 
^eloi of anumenfos offspring. ^ In the reign of Charles II.,‘ 

V \ S a focietjr 
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a fociety eftablifhed by the rdyal chauter, dated ift 

under the name of « the Corporatbf^ |ov the Reliel^ 
poor Widows and Children of Clergymen.” ^Ince the date of 
this charter, the revenues having incircafed by various be- 
nefaftjpns, the corporation reprefeRted. the fame by petition 
• to King George L,. wIk), on ihe of December I7;[4» 
granted his licence to enable them to make further pur^*^ 
chafes an^ acquifitions, not^ exceeding yooo/. per annunit 
and the lubfequeAt augmentations have enabled the corpo^ 
ration to extend its bounty to many indigent but refpc£lable 
widows. 

Sons OF .THE Ci.feRGY. The laftmentioned is not pro-^* 
perly a. charity for inftru^tion, but it was introduced, here, 
as in connexion with the prefent. Notwithftanding the 
relief afforded by that inftitution, many fagiilies of clergy* 
men were too burthenfome for the widows to maintain. 
The confideration of this circumftance gave rife tS that 
humane inftitution, the Stewards of the Feaft of the Sons 
oPthe Clergy;” by the affiftance of which many poor 
children of clergymen are put apprentice, and are thereby 
happily provided with the means of becoming ufeful mem* 
bers of tha compi unity. Thefe charities, however generous 
and extenfive in their views, were yet many times defeated 
in their intentions, by children being offered who were too 
young to partake of the benefit they could afford ; a num«> 
ber of gentlemen, therefore, in 1749, formed therofelves 
into a body, under the name of a Society of Stewards 
and Subferi^rs for maintaining and educating poor Orphans 
of Clergymen till of age tp be, put apprentice.” This 
eilablUhmcnt, happily increafing as it became more gene* 
rally known, has now attained a confiderable degree of 
profperity. This fociety, fince its inftitution in 1 749, has 
received into its fchools more than feven hundred children 
of both fexes ; moll of whom have been put apprentice, or 
otherwife provided for ; the ftri^eft care having been pre* 
vioufly taken of their morals, and of jbei?: advancement and 
improvement in ufeful learnings 

The Widows and Children of Clergymen in th« 
Diocese oy London. In addition to the foregoing wfeful 
and ncceflaty charities, the. l«ondon clergy, to their great 
honour, have fubjoined anodicr. A meeting was held by 
thefe gentlemen on the lath of February 1791, when it was 
agreed that a committee (bould be appointed to give a inore 
exten&ve effefl to the inftitution for the^rf^f widowj 
and.chUflren of the clergy of London, Weft^^fter, and tljf? 
cptfnty of Middlefex. A fimilar infthudeflii 
^ Uu4 * lifted 
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{jAed in Eflex, and that part of HertSj which is in the diocefe 
^<London. 

Asylum for t.he Deaf and Dumb, Kent-road. The 
number of indigent deaf and dumb perfons in this country^ 
unfortunately far exceeds what at the iirlt fuggellion of this 
charity was tuppofed, and experience has proved this 
beyond queftion, by the number of candidates at «every 
ele ;ion, which far exceeds the vacancies to b^^fupplicd. 
The ailifbmce here afforded to this imbecility remains no 
longer problematical, and may be feen by vifiting the 
afylum : where it will be found that thofe who once were 
deaf and dumb, and ignorant, are now receiving a courfe of 
moral and religious inilru£fion, and enabled to fpeak, read, 
write, cypher, and comprehend the meaning and gram- 
matical arrangement of words 5 and alfo to underftancl and 
priiftice the arts of mechanifm and handicraft, fo as to carry 
on fcveral manufactories. A lift of the pupils’ names, and 
the ftatioiis of their parents, is publilhed annually, to (hew 
that they really are objefts of charity. • 

The Foundling Hospital, Lamb’s Conduit-fields. 
Sometime in the reign of Queen Anne a feheme was pro- 
jetked for inftituting an holpital for foundlings, ^nd, for 
want of due exertions, it was abandoned ; but feveral per- 
fons, ftill expe£king the day when it fhould be renewed, 
bequeathed legacies toward its eftablifliment. In 1 713, 
Mr. Addifon, in No. 105. of the C^uardian, dire^^ed the 
public attention toward it, but without efte£k ; and it was 
nearly ten years afterwards that Mr. Fhomas Coram, the 
mafter of a trading veftel to the American colonies, a man 
Angularly endowed with afkive and difinterefted benevo- 
lence, undertook to eftabiifh it, and, after the labour of 
feventeen years, fucceeded. Having obtained a charter of 
incorporation, the governors, in 1742, applied for an at^, 
confirming the charier, with further powers, and an ex- 
emption from parochial jurifdiftion and interference, and 
providing that all their lands and houfes ufed or converted 
into the hofpital, or on which it (hould be erefted, fliould, 
fo long as it continued in the pofi'elfion of the corporation, 
be rated in fuch proportion as it was in 1 739, and not at a 
higher value, notwicliftanding any improvements; and that 
they might not be prevente ! from ere£king and enjoying 
fuen bulljlings as might be convenient, all corporate bodies 
and others,, under any legal difabj^lities, were empowered to 
fell and convey, or 'demife, fubjefk to the approbation of 
the great fe^af ; and the purchafe-money to be .^e-invefted 
Ijoir, the lame ufet^ The corporation were empowered to 

receive^ 
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receive» maintain, and educate as many children as tl^ 
Ihould think .fit, and that any perfon might bring aQy cfifla 
whatfd^ver to tlie hofpital to be fo received, &c. if th^ cor- 
poration Jhould thinh proper to receive them ; but that no 
parifKjj^ificer fliould Hop, moleft, 6r difturb any perfon 
bringin^Sany'fuch child to, or returning from the hofpital^ 
under a penalty of a/.; that no parifti officer Ihould have 
any authority in the hofpital, nor. inquire into the birth or 
fettlement of any children there, nor place them out appren- 
tice, nor do any other aft except that of collefting any par- 
liamentary tai^es. That no children, nurfes, or fervants 
{liould gain any fetflement in that parifii, nor any furplice 
fees be payable for baptifm or burial of any of the children, 
thefe offices being pt^rformed by their own minifter only, 
and no other pcri'on fliould be obliged tof perform them. 
The corporation provide a burial place, and are not esititled 
to the ufe of any parochial church-yard. They are alfo 
empowered to detain and employ the children in any fort of 
labour or manufafture, or in the fea fervice, till the males 
fliall attain the age of twenty-four years, and the females 
twenty-one or be married, or to bind them apprentices, or 
to place them out as fervants or mariners, or to hire or let 
them out to work and labour, and to receive the profit, and 
to give them fuch reafonable correction as they may think 
proper. 

In Oftober 1 740, the committee had been authorifed to 
purchafe of the earl of Salilbury the two fields on the 
northern fide of Ormond-ftrect, as an eligible fituation j his 
lordfhip declined any treaty unlefs all his land, extending to 
Gray’s Inn-lane, and comprifing fifty-fix acres, was included 
in the purchafe, and named 7000/. as a price for the 
whole : the earl aftejward liberally obviated the difficulties 
on this point by a donation of 500/ The general court ac- 
cepted thefe terms, and gave orders for a completion of the 
contraft. 

It being at firft thought imprafticable to procure a fuffi- 
cierit number of healthy wet-nurfes, an endeavour was made 
to bring up fome of the children by hand, but experience 
being in favour of their being wet-nurfed in the country, 
the committee determined to fend all clnldren into the coun- 
try, to^ remain there until- three years old, and the infants to 
be wet-nurfed only. 

The purchafe of Lord Salilbury’s land hav^g bSen com- 
pleted, and benefaftions for the intended building having 
flowed in with a liberal current, the corporation proceeded 
toward erefting an hofpital on their new eftate i and on the 

16th 
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if^ of September 1741* the foundation-ftone 0/ the weftern 
was laid^ and the building begun upon a defign pre<t 
pared by Mr. Jacobfen, one of the governors and iirft bene* 
fa£fcor8| the eftimate amounted to 6555/. lys. id» ' 

The firft anniverfary was held in the enfuing fpring, the 
weftern wing was iinifiied, and the houfes previouily occu- 
pied for the charity in Hatton-garden, delivered up in Ofto- 
ber 1745. In the following March^ a fubferijifrion was 
opened for building the chapel. Mr. Jacobfen^s eftimate 
was reduced to 17^* 4^9 but it coft in the whole 

^49o/«| which was left than the fubfcrlptions. In 1 749, (at 
the inftance of Mr. Emerfon, one of the governors, who 
afterward bequeathed to the hofpital the refidue of his 
eftates, amounting to upward of ii,oooL,) the general 
committee, in order that the girls might be kept feparate 
from the boys, was authorifed to proceed to the building of 
the eaftern wing, which, together with the treafurer^s houfe, 
was ready for habitation in 1752. The whole building was 
originally calculated to hold four hundred children, and the 
talents and public fpirit of feveral artifts contributed to its 
embelliftiment, among whom were Mr, Hogarth, Mr. Hay* 
man, Mr. Highmore, and Ryibrack. More folid benefit was 
derived from the benevolence* of Handel, who, upon the 
building of the chapel, gave an organ, and the benefit of his 
oratorio the Mefllah, the perforinance of which he conduced 
himfelf ; this he repeated for feveral yearS| which produced 
to the charity 6700/., and by his will he bequeathed to it 
his property in the mufic; after h|s death, in 17599 Smith 
conducted thefe oratorios there, but becoming at laft unpro<r 
duiflive, tliey were difeontinued. 

Before the end of 1 752, the hofpital had received one 
thoufand and forty children, of whqp five hundred and 
fifty-nine were then in its proteftion, and the annual ex-? 
pence was not lefs than 5000/., far exceeding the income, 
which did not then amount to more than 1050/. j a reduc- 
tior* of their number by an o: ler was propofed, but not 
adopted, for in 1754 they Oonfifted of fix hundred; the 
governors therefore, by petition to parliament, ftated the 
whde.of their tranfadlions, and fubmitted their cafe to 
confideration. The Houfe of ^Commons, on the 6th of 
April 1756, paffed three intruduClorv refolutions*: that the 
enabling this hofpital to receive all the children that fb^^uld 
be offereH wsf only methodc to render the charity of 
lalling and general utility : that the affiftance of parliament 
was neceiTaryi that it (hould be enabled to appoint pro^ 
per places in aB counties, ridings, or dxvifions of the kingi. 
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dom, for the reception of all expofed and deferted yom^ 
children. The Houfe then voted accompaidat 

with a condition for the reception of children under^a cer- 
tain age ; which the corporation firfl: fixed at two, then at 
fix, and afterwards at twelve months. On the ad of June, 
• the firft day of general reception^ one hundred and feven- 
teen children were received, and before the 31ft of Decern* 
ber 1757% a 7®®*’ and an half, 

their nunmer' amounted to five thoufand five hundred and 
ten. 

The charity now obtained the fplendid name of a national 
eflablilhment. The king had declared himfelf its patron, 
large fdms were granted, and the number of infants ih- 
creafed to fix thoufand, wliich they had no adequate income 
to maintain 5 country hofpitals were cftablifl«ed at Ackworth 
in Yorklhire ; in Kent, Salop, and Bucks, and afterw^jds in 
Chefliirc, and at Barnet in Middlefex. 

From this prodigious increafe in the cftablifliment, th^ 
fite of the holpital was in many inftances converted to a 
burial ground •, many children received at the gate did not 
live to be carried into the wards ; others were fent from 
diftant parifhes to fccurc them from the rilk of becoming 
chargeable, tliefe were returned to their p'arents, and profe- 
cutions were commenced at the cxpence of the charity $ 
this gave rife to a material alteration, in the mode of recep- 
tion j the Houfe of Commons, in April 1759, difapproved 
this pradlice, in the next feffion, an inquiry was infti- 
tilted, and on the Jith of February 17^0, the Houfe refolved 
that the general admifiion of all children indifcrimniately, 
under a certain age, had been attended wnth many evil con- 
fcquenccs, and (hould be difeontinued, and ordered an efti- 
mate of the expcnce of maintaining thofe already in tlio 
hofpitah The governors, on the following day, refolved to 
continue to execute the purpofes for which they were 
incorporated, fo far as they could, not doubting that par- 
liament would enable them to fupport all fuch children as 
they had or fiiould receive, in obedience to their refo- 
lutions. 

The corppration received continual parliamentary affift* 
ance, during fifteen years, till 1771, when it ceafed, at an 
average of not lefs than 33,000/. per annum, and the num- 
ber of children in 1769 was reduced to 1000, by appren- 
ticing all Who could be placed out. The battle of*Minden 
had afforded great caufe for the confideration of this focicty, 
which they very humanely and judicioufly exefeifed, in 
receiving the orphans of many of the foldicrs who died in 

that 
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' ttevt war, from four to twelve years of age ; aJid the court 
fSiblved, that if, at any future time, application (hould be 
made for the reception of any other children in fimilar cafes 
of didrefs, the general committee fliouJd be empowered to 
receive fo many as they fliould think proper, of ag^s not 
exceeding five years ; this limitation was done away in ' 
1761, upon a further reception of orphans of foldicrs^ and 
the committee were empowered to receive thofe gfi foldiers 
or failors, although their age fliould exceed five years, their 
number and circumftances being fpecially reported to the 
next court *, fuch an extenfion of the charity, and a confi- 
deroble deficiency of fubferiptions during the parliamentary 
grants, ferved to incumber the refources, and to render 
both reduftiou and economy abfolutely neceiiary, efpecially 
when it was foend that many of the childrefi out of fo large 
a nunjiber did not, from various caufes, poflefs fulficient ca- 
pacities of health or of mind to be placed out as appren- 
tices. Some of the prefents heretofore given at the expira- 
tion of their apprenticefliips were withheld, but have fince 
been renewed with good effedl:, and their public aj^pcarance 
in the chapel Iras operated as an example to the others- 
The country hofpitals were alfo difcontiimcd, and the eftab- 
liflimcnt reduced to its permanent income. 

The improvements of the revenue by granting building 
leafes of the lands not wanted was the next method adopted ; 
and in May I775, the committee were empowered to re- 
ceive propofals, and contrail for letting tlie land on the 

, fouth fide of the private road leading into Gray’s Inn-lane, 
for a term of ninety-nine years. The above refolution was 
foon after refeinded, and the feheme of building was poli- 
poned until the leafes of the Rugby fchool fljould expire, 
and a treaty was opened for exchanging fome of their 
land; the rents did not then exceed 81/. 3/. ; no arrange- 
ment was efFefted, and the exchange was indefinitely poft- 
poned. 

A principaf refource was deriv'^d from the collcftions at 
the chapel, which were confiderably augmented by three 
blind children, whom the committee had cauled to be 
inftrudled in mufic ; the whole receipt in 1766 w^as 
37/. 14/. jd.y in 1795 *594^- 1806 was 

2816/. I f 6 d, Their fyftchi proceeded to the reduffion 
of fome and union of other oilices, by which an annual 
faving is*computed at not lefs tl>^n 100/. ; and fubfequeut 
to thefe methods of reform, a kitchen has. been conftru£led 
on the plan of Count Rumford, and the direction with 
regard to the confumption of fuel having been ftriftly ad- 
hered 
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hered to, it has been found to anfwer very completely" 
the faving in coals has been twenty-five chaldrons yean^; 
one cook in the place of two finds it an eafy duty, and the 
*iron work requires lefs repair, &c- 

Ten acres of the fifty-fix purchafcd of Lord Saliibury 
had been occupied by the hofpital and its conveniences, 
the Jiddition of as much more in the areas and fquares im- 
mediatclykfurrounding it is the leaft quantity that has eVer 
been propofed to be left uncovered by building ; fo that the 
hofpital in any event was to ftand in the centre of twenty 
acres of ground ; fome reafons operated in the minds of 
■fcveral governors againft any improvement of the remaining 
thirty-fix acres, but the increafing cxpence having exceeded 
the income, a committee of inquiry was appointed in 1785, 
and the quettion of building was again r^iftimed in March 
1787, the committee were empowered to receive prqj^ofals, 
which authority was afterwards recalled, on the ground that 
the lofs of circulation of air would be detrimental and con- 
trary to the original 'inftitution. This refolution was again 
reicinded In the following December, and fo much of the 
eftate as lies fouth of, and adjoining to the road leading 
from the gates of the hofpital to Gray^s Inn-lane was 
ordered to be let on building Icafes j this was confirmed in 
March i7»8. 

In April 1789, a petition was preferred to the Duke of 
Bedford, for permitting openings into his private road, but as 
no favourable anfwer was obtained, the committee proceeded 
to flake out the eaflern part of their eftate ; and a feledt 
committee of five governors named, who were empowered 
to conduft the bufinefs of letting the land. By their eftimate 
the probable acceffion of ground rents would amount to 
4000/., and the fubfequeiit meafures have reduced this calcu- 
lation almoft to a certainty, as the net rental has been en- 
creafed to 3045/. ig.s. exclufive of 552/. 15J. under a 
pepper corn rent, but which arc now receivable- 

A plan of confiderable merit prepared by Mr. Merry- 
weather, the fecretary, for the •propofed buildings, was 
adopted in January 1791, in which the opening of Queen- 
fquare, though with fome diminution of the cxpecled ground- 
rents, was propofed to be continued of the fame width 
over the eftate ; a benefit which, after every effort of per- 
fuafion,,the proprietors of the fquare declined to accept ; 
in December 1793, an atkvantageous propofaj was®made for 
the ground lying north of Queen-fquare, apd a meeting of 
the inhabitants of the fquare with the committee having 
produ<;|d no alteration of opinion, the ground was at length 
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1^0 Mr. Burton, on a plan as favourable as well could be 
to the adjoining fquarc. In December 1 794, the building 
committee reported the aflent of the Duke of Bedford, 
for four openings into his road at the north end of South-* 
ampton-roW. ^ f ^ 

The gradual and fplendid progrefs of the buildings, and 
an increafe in the number and amount of benehiClions 
and chapel collc£lions, have enabled this corporation to re- 
place the ftock which they had been compelled to fell for 
the maintenance of the charity, to repair the hofpital, to 
liquidate its outftanding debts,* and at the fame time to 
gradually increafe the eftablifhment of its children, with a 
profpedl of further augnientation ; and for this good pur- 
pofe the commitgje are dire£led to report how far the pro- 
greflive increuffw the rents and rcfourccs will juftify an 
exten£on of the charity j and in order to open the doors 
equally and impartially to all proper objefts, notice is 
publiihed of vacancies for feveral children. 

The ordinary age of reception is under two months; 
the previous good charafter and prefent neceffity of the 
mother, and the defertion of the father, are inquired into, 
and alfo whether reception and fecrecy will be attended with 
the confequence of the mother's being repj^ced in a 
courfe of virtue, and in a way of obtaining an honeft 
livelihood : where thefe concurrent clrcumftances can be 
afeertained on the teftimony of credible ' perfons, the un- 
fortunate mother is requefted to apply herfelf with her own 
petition, and is afluted that both recommendation and 
patronage will be unneceflary and ufelefs ; thefe principles 
are ftriftly attended to. If the mothers are in diftrefs, 
the general committee have a diferetion to make them fome 
weekly allowance till the day of the child's admittance, ex- 
clufive of which the governors have formed a fund for the 
occafional relief of thofe w^hofe circumftances have com- 
pelled them to part with or pawn their clothes for the 
maintenance of their children, and other unavoidable 
expenccs, and thereby *have been prevented from get- 
ting into fervice or of obtaining other means of a^ live- 
lihood. 

The Masonic Charity. The defign of this inftitu- 
tion is to raife the means or clothing and educating tlie 
Ions of deceafed and indigent ancient freemafons 5 it ^vas 
founded in the year 1798, and Ifks received great afliftance 
and encouragement from its noble patron, his grace the 
Duke of Atliol. Children may be admitted at feven years 
of age, and continued till fourteen ; they are taught read- 
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ing, writing* and arithmetic j and when they quit the 
are, -in certain cafes, bound apprentices to fuitable ttzAef, 
premiums being allowed toward placing them out. 

The Freemason's Charity /or Female'^ Childreny Saint 
Georgf's-fields. The purpofe of this inftitution is to pre- 
' ferve the female offspring of indigent freemafons from the 
dangers and misfortunes to which a diflrefled (ituation 
natural! ^expofes them. To extend the hand of compaf* 
iion, to give aflifcancc where moft wanted, and to render 
this defign extenfively beneficial, a >plan was fubmitted 
to her royal highncfs the Ducliefs of Cumberland, by 
the Chevalier Rufpini. Her Royal Highnefs humanely 
condefeended to take it under her prote&ion, and ac- 
cepted the title of patronefs. His royal Hjghnefs the Duke 
of Cumberland, grand maftcr, and theif^imiyal highneiles 
the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York and Glougefler, 
exprefled their approbation and difpofition to fupport it by 
their patronage. In confequcnce, on the 25th of March 
1788, this charity was inftitutj^d for maintaining, clothing, 
and educating the female children and prphans of indigent 
brethren belonging to the ancient and honourable fociety of 
free and accepted mafons. The great encouragement it has 
fince received has enabled the governors to increafe the 
number of children from fifteen to fixty, to which 
number fuch augmentation will from time to time take 
place as the fund of the charity will admit. They are ad- 
mitted into the fchool from the age of five to ten years, with- 
out any rcftriiflion as to their parochial fettlement, whether 
in town or country, and continued until they attain the age 
of fifteen ; they are carefully infirufled in every domeftic 
employment, and when they quit the fcliool are bound 
apprentices for four years, either to trades, or as domeftic 
fervants, which-ever may be found moft fuitable to their 
refpeftive capacities, and have a fupply of clothing given 
them to the value of 4/. 4/., and %s an encouragement for 
ferving their apprenticefliip faithfully, a premium of 5/. er. 
is allb given them, on producing their mafter or niillrefs's 
teftimonial of their good behaviour. 

The Offertory School, Little Vine-ftreet. In this 
eftabliftiment the alms and cbhtributions offered at the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper, in the parifl^ church and 
chapels of Saint James, Weftminfter, are difpofed of as a 
fund for the benefit of pc^r children. It beeh found 
^fufficient to eftabllfti and maintain a day-lchool where 
fifty boys are taught to read, write, and call accounts, 
according to Dr. Bell’s method \ they have alfo a new fuit 

of 
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q£ clothes at Whitfuntide every year ; are c'arefully in* 
ftliiAed in the doftrines of chriltianity, according to the 
church of England, are conduftod to church on the Lord’s 
day, to early prayers at feven o’clock in tlie funimer, 'and 
at eight in the winter, and catechifed at the ufual^ times. 
The fchool is fupcrintended by rhe miniftcr and panfh of- • 
ficers, and great care is taken that the oblations givijn on 
fuch foleinn occafions are faithfully adminifter^d. The 
admiflion of fcholars is limited to the Tons of parifliioners, 
who are educated for trades and handicrafts, to which at the 
ufual age they are bound apprentice. 

The Benevolent Society of St. Patrick. A con- 
fiderable number of noblemen and gentlemen, natives of 
Ireland, defeendants from natives, or conne^Aed by pro- 
perty, ties of dalood, the high offices they have filled, or 
alllanres with families of that kingdom, met on the 17th of 
March i784, and formed themfelvcs into a body, under 
the name of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick.” They 
immediately fet on foot a fubfeription for the eflablifhment 
of fchools ill or near this metropolis for tlic education of 
children born of Irifli parents, refiding in or near London. 
Under the fariftion of the king, and the prcfidency of the 
Duke of Kent, then Prince Edward, a general meeting was 
held, when a correfpondcnce between the truftees of a for- 
mer Irifh charitable fociery and the Marquis of Buckingham 
was taken into confideration ; and it was referred to a 
committee to report a plan for the union of the two inftitu- 
tions, and alfo a code of rules. In March 1799, it was 
arranged that (ixteen children clefted by the monthly com- 
mittee out of the general body of 1 20, folely on the fcore of 
their pcrfonal merits, fliould be entirely provided for, out 
of the fund, without expence to their parents. The fociety, 
in 1801, engaged a piece of ground in St- Gcorgc’s-ficlds, 
for the purpofe of erefling a fuitable building by fubferip- 
tion, where the children may by degrees be taken wholly 
under their own care. 

The PHiLANTHRoric Society, St. George’s-ficlds. 
This inftitution was formed in 1788, for the prevention of 
crimes, and the reform of the criminal poor, by the encou- 
ragement of induftry and the culture of good morals among 
thofe children who were t aining up to vicious courfes, 
public plunder, infamy, and ruin ; and was defigned as an 
introtlifflion to a new fyltem of^national police. 

The chilSren taken under the care of this fociety are 
cither the offspring of conviiled felons, or fuch as have them- 
felves been engaged in criminal pra^ices. 

II Tht 
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The firft are orphans, under circumftances which, infttmQ 
of recommending them to the proteftion of others, operate 
to exclude them from reputable fituations, and to render 
them obnoxious. 

• The children of the fecond clafs are often fuch as have 
been guilty of offences at an age which alone faves them 
from legjl punifliment ; in fuch cafes, they become hardened 
by detethon, perhaps publicly difgraced, and thenceforward 
the companions of difhonefty : fuch are thofe who have been 
condu£lcd to the magiftrate for thefts, pilfering, and fraud ; 
and difeharged for want of legal evidence, or through unwil* 
lingnefs of parties to profecute 5 or fuch as after conviftion 
have been recom^iended to the care of this fociety as fitter 
fubje£fs for difeipline and education than for the vengeance 
of the law. ® 

It is not abfolutely neceflary that a child fhould be ourried 
into a court of juftice, or before a magiftrate, previous to 
its being received by the fociety as a criminal : but it fliould 
be obferved that objefts are not admitted on account of mere 
youthful irregularities, or the elFefts of a truant difpofition, 
or of fuch a£is as bear the complexion of vagrancy, rather 
thah of fraud or felony ; for though the fociety is aware that 
fuch coriduft is one ftep towards deftruftion, it is obliged 
from the number of applications made in behalf of criminal 
children, to confine its attention to cafes of great delin- 
quency. There are fomc within its walls, upon whom 
(though fcntenccd to tranfportation or death) the law muft 
liave had its courfc, if the inftitutiou had not, by preparing 
an afylum for the offender when pardoned, afforded to the 
crown an opportunity of exercifing mercy without endan- 
gering the public fafety. 

The children under the care of this fociety are inftrufted 
in feveral ufeful trades ; particularly thofe of the printer, 
the copper-plate-printcr, the book-binder, fhoe-maker, 
taylor, rope-maker, and twine-fpinner ; and as the capital of 
the fociety is employed in thefe manufactures, perfdns pur- 
chafing of or employing thefe youths do a charity without 
lofs to themfelvcs. The girls arc entirely trained to domeftic 
induftry. 

The Philological Society. This fociety comprehends 
a fchool for genera) inftruction and clothing oil the fons of 
poor clergymen, naval and military officers, reduced tradef- 
men, and mechanics: it w^s inftituted in 1792, under the 
patronage of the Duke of York, by Mr. Thomas Colling- 
wood, of Upper Titchfield-ftreet, Mary-le-bone. The 
children who difeover particular talents or genius, have an 
VoL. III. X X oppor- 
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Cj^ortunity of learning the rudiments of the Latin or French 
language ; and thofe boys who are intended for the fea fer- 
vice are taught the general principles of geography, naviga- 
tion, and drawing. 

Rainf/s Charities, St. George’s in the Eaft. Henry 
Raine, Efc|. the founder of this inltitution, having acquired 
a confidcrablc eftate confiding chiefly of freehold eftutes in 
the parifh and neighbourhood of St. George in the Eaft, 
where he had been bred up from childhoo<l and then rc- 
fided, and having aflided his relations, who were then in 
profperity and no longer needed his protection, conceived it 
a duty of gratitude to Providence, and obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Chriftianity, to fettle part of his fubftance for chari- 
table purpofes. With this view he contributed and added 
to thofe contrltrations as his eftate increaled ) and afterwards 
built fwo commodious large fchools in Fawdon-fields, in 
that parilh, about the year 1719, and fettled regulations for 
their management- On the *2d of June 1736, he executed 
a conveyance to the Rev. Dr. William Simpfon, the reClor, 
and four other gentlemen, in order to make provifion for the 
maintenance, fnpport, and inftruClion of fifty boys and fifty 
girls, and for the habitation of a matter and miftrefs. By 
his will he added to Ins former donations, and made a Angu- 
lar provifion for beftowing annually, on one girl of fix who 
(hould in the courfeof the year leave thefehool, with piopcr 
certificates of regularity, and exaCl obfervance of religious 
duties, lool. as a marriage portion, to be paid on her w^ed- 
ding day. * The female to whom the donation is given, be- 
comes entitled to it by drawing a lot, and on the day of 
wedding, which is always on the firft of May, 5I. in addi- 
tion to the portion is fpent for a dinner. 

Sunday School Society. To promote the defign of 
adminiftering religious inftriiCliion to children of the poor 
oil the Sabbath-day, inftead of their being fuftered to watte 
it as a holiday in thoughtlefs idlenefs, Robert Raikes, Efq. 
of Painftvic, in Gloucefterfliire, firft fuggefted and put in 
practice a Sunday fchool in his own diftrift, and under his 
own infpeClion : his fuccefs foon induced others to follow 
the example. Towns and villages eftabliftied their fchools, 
and their importance excited a ready liberality towards their 
fupport ; but; many of thefe were fet up in very fmall dif- 
trifts, remote from either the county town or the metropo- 
lis, and the v^ant of patronage threatened their difeontinu- 
ancc. The benevolence of the capital was therefore folicited 
for their encouragement and prefervation, and for the fupply 
of fuch books as were neceftary toward their progrefs. In 
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k ycar 1785, therefore, the Sunday School Society 

blifhed in London. The plan is to promote by corre- 
fpchdence and cfFcdual communication the eftablifliment of 
Sunday fchools in the country, to induce the opulent inhabi-' 
tants th vifit and fuperintend them, to foHcit fubferiptions for 
then), and to fuggeft improvements ; to provide Bibles, Tefta- 
mcntl^^id fpelling'books, for the ufe of the fcholars ; to di- 
reft thai^ll the fcholars attend fomc place of public worfhip 
every Sunday, as their parents may approve, cl« - in and decent 
in their drefs and behaviour ; and during the intervals of the 
day, that they be^ taught to read the Bible and to learn the 
principles of thechrilfian faith. The fuccofs of the inftitu- 
tion has extended it ilnougli England, Wales, Ireland, and 
the adjacent itlaiids. The objc^ls of tliis charity are poor 
perfons of each fex and of any age ; their teachers, by the 
dire£l;ions of the committee, or of thtir correfpon^ents, 
oblige all who are committed to their care to attend public 
worihip, unlefs prevented by illnefs or any other fufficient 
caufe : they alfo take care that their fcholars are clean, and 
if any of them are guilty of lying, fwearing, pilfering, and 
talking in an indecent manner, orotherwife milbehave them- 
felves, they arc to reprove them ; and, if after repeated re- 
proof, they arc* not reformed, they are difinifled from the 
fchool. The religious obfervalion of the Chriftian Sabbath 
being an eflcntial objecl with this fociety, the excrcifes of 
the fcholars on that day are veftriiSlcd to reading in the Old 
and New Tcftament, and to fpclling, as a preparative for it. 
This is the fummary of the regulations of each fchool, 
which i.lie teacher reads to them on the firil Sunday in every 
month. During the liril fourteen years which this fociety 
exilled 2,917 fchools were ellabliiiu'u, and 246,724 fcholars 
inftrudled in them, and the books dillribuied were 249,896 
fpelling-books, 55,881 Teilaniciits, and 7,423 Bibles, and to 
fuch fchools as needed pecuniary afi'niancc the fiim oJ 
4,165/. r2f. 5^. was advanced. 

W£r .srt School. The charity fchool of the moft ho- 
nourable and loyal fociety of Ancient Britons was cdabliflied 
for iiifl;ru£ling, clothing, maintc tning, and apprenticing pocr 
children, defeended of Welfh par^ats, born in and ncur 
London, who have no parochial frulenicnt therein. It was 
eftabliflicd on the ifl of March, 1714, In h(|riour of the 
birth-day of her Royal Highnefs Caroline, then Princefs of 
Wales, which fortunately •happened to be coinciefent with 
the commemoration of the titular faint of the principality. 
His Royal Highnefs George, then Prince of Wales, upon 
an addrefs, prefented on the 24th of the \ame month, was 

X X 2 plcafed 
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^rieafed to honour the fociety with his patronage, under th • 
tfyle and title of The moft honourable and Royal Socvjty 
of Ancient Britons.” The fubfcriptions at firft being fmall, 
'dhe fociety engaged a room near Hatton-garden, and took 
only twelve poor children upon the eftabliflimcnt. ^Vhen 
their charitable defigns became better known, and thoTub- 
feriptions increafed, they incrcafcd the number to for^y, and 
in 1737, a fubfeription was begun for erefting a-ichool on 
Clcrkcn well-green. They were foon enabled to take fome 
poor children entirely on themfclves, not only to be edu- 
cated, but boarded and clothed. As the fchool-houfc on 
ClerkenwolJ -green would not admit of enlargement fuffi- 
cient for this purpofe, a piece of freehold ground v/as pur- 
chafed in I77i> and fecured to the of the charity, on 
the right-hand*- fide of the road from Gray’s Inn-lane to 
Pancras, which is fuflicient to accommodate one hundred 
children. 

Miscellaneous Charities. Befide thofe already de- 
feribed in clafies, there are many other charitable inftitu- 
tions which extend the benefits of benevolence, both in 
donations and inftruclion to numerous ranks of fociety. 
Some are for the converfion, civilization, and general im- 
provement, by various means, of thofe to whom the advan- 
tages of revelation and focial improvement have been 
hitherto unknown. Such are the African Inflitution j the 
American Indian Civilization: the Society for Propagation of 
the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ; the Hibernian Society \ tiic 
Miflionary Society 5 that for Miffions to Africa and the Fait; 
and the Society for Converfion of Negroes Some give to 
thofe whom indigence or indiilerencc would otherwife de- 
prive of fuch benefits, the inePtimablc volumes of the Holy 
Scripture, and the found deduflions drawn from them by 
learned and religious men ; fuch are the Britifh and Foreign 
Bible Society j the Naval and Military Bible Society j the 
Society for promoting Chriflian Knowledge ; the Endea- 
vour Society; the Society lor promoting Religious Know- 
ledge among the Poor ; and '^hc Religious Tra£fc Society, 
in tome inltanccs individuals have devoted fums of money 
to the relief of particular calamities ; and charities arc 
dillributcd according to their dircdlions by corporations; 
or in other- cafes aflbeiated bodies continue to collccft 
and diftribu^’e monies accc:ding to an efiablifhcd plan. 
Among ' the former of thefc cmay be clafled Came’s, 
Hethrington’s, and Stock’s charities for the blind ; and 
Game’s charity for the deaf and dumb. Among the latter 
arc found the Choral Fund ; the Literary Fund for the relief 
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gf authors in diftrefs; the Mufical Fund, and NewMuiic^ 
£^nd. Some require from the claimant a previous facrftcc 


£^nd. Some require from the claimant a previous facrftcc 
o» fonie portion of his own j^ains, ami liave, therefore, fomc 
afliiTity witli benefit foi. u‘ties ; as the Society for Relief 
difab led Merchant Seamen, their Widows and Cliildren *, thJ 
SdlUety of Schoolmafters, the Theatrical Fund, and tlic Stock 
ExAunge Fund. 

A other charities merit particular enumeration : 

thefe are 

The Society ior bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. Founded in 1796, with a view to examine the caufc 
of cliftrefb, to remove difficuhins in the way of p.irochlal 
relief, to faeditate the diftribution of charitable benefac- 
tions, to iiilpeci workhoufes and charitable inftitiitions in 
order to point out improvements, and to rid the important 
caufe of religious in(lru(ftion to the mature and to the 
young. Out of tliis fociety has fprung a committee of 
ladies, who interoll thcmfclves in all the objects as far as 
comes within the cognizance of femrdc regard. The re- 
ports and other public.it ions of this fociety are deemed of 
grc.it v.ilue and importance. 

ThI- SociM'l'Y FOR the DISCHARGE AND ReLIEF OF 
Persons imi’kisoned for Small Di.fts throughout 


England, 'nijlituledin Febmm'y 1 772. its objeiLfs arc thofe 
whofe debts or compofition for them docs not exceed 10/. ; 
thofe have tlie preference wlio art* aged or infirm ; Jiave the 
largoll iannllcs iinpro\idcd for; are the inofl liktdy to be 
ufeful to the community, and appc.ir to have lolt their 
liberty by unavoidable misfortunes, and not by fraiul, vice, 
or extravagance. 'I’lie committee are empoweretl to relieve 
helplefs ianiille^, wliich i’uiier by the faults ot their princi- 
pals, anti no dehior can be relieved a fecond time, in the 
tame Ipirit witli this is, 

"i’l-iE Fhilanthropic Society, at Milf-end, for 


THE SAMI-: AND OTHER PURPOSES. Oi\c moicty of the 
jhbfcription is applietl for the ciilcliargc of poor debtors 
from iinprifonmenl, and the other for relief of poo'\ 
perfons and families, as the diret^lors think fit. The 
.innual fubfeription is only 12/., and 5/. 5/. conflitutes 
life governor. 

The Royal fluMANE Society, eftabliflied A. D. 1774^ 
by Dr. Cogan, with the co-operation of the Lite Dr. Hawes, 
for recovery of the appa^ntly dead by drow\inj^, or other 
caulcs of fufibcation. The obvious ufcfulncls this fociety 
has given great extenfion to its operations ; and there arc in 
all parts of the kingdom medical men inftrufted and ready 

to 
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jppljr to fufferers the means of reflorlng animatfou. 
^tlUlty and mduftry have alfo been inccflantly employed /ni 
improving and furthering thefe means, and in commusii- 
the refults for the benefit of mankind. 

' If the charities here mentioned conflituted the Ivhoac 
mafs of voluntary donation, no man could contempiate fach 
a facrifice, in addition to the vaft revenue raifed h; the 
poor's rate, without aftonifliment and reverence ;^-but, in 
fa£f, it does not comprize any thing like the total of dona- 
tion in and near the metropolis. Many charities have not 
been named on account of their fimilarity to others, and the 
apparent tpflinufncr*; nf rrrapitulating mere names. But 
befides thefe, there are few confitleiable towns in the king- 
dom that liave not their alms-houfc^^ their hufpltal, their 
infirmary, their /lifpen far y, and their charit.ible eftabliflimcnts 
and collections, according to the need and circiimftances of 
the neighbourhood. In mod places opulent individuals 
fupply the poor in illncfs, particularly lying-in, and in other 
cafes of neceffity, with bed-clothing, linen, medicine, wine, 
and food. In the enumeration alr«:a<ly made, it mud have 
i truck the readar th .w there is no mode of diltrefs that has 
not fome relief appointed, nor any ilate in which a pauper 
can bo in fociety, in which benevolence does not tender its 
aid. In the moment: rf birth, in the perils of infancy and 
adolefcence, nurture, e lucation, and indruCtion in a trade 
are oi]ere<i ; when the parties behave tliemfelvcs well in 
tliefe fird dages, moderate i)rcmium}» facilitate their entrance 
into life. In ilie fubrc«|iient progrefs of man every fpecics 
of calainicy has ils difiinct ^ 'odc ot relief, and every kind of 
neceility its covrcf[K)iuli.'g Supply. y\ll vifitations of Provi- 
dence, all diiViiths or hu'<.:> Incidental to trade or arifing 
from accident ; iIic fiulden attack of illncfs, or the ine' St- 
able wading of age ; penury, from whatever caufe it ma) 
avife ; all have claims on the funds devoted by confldcrate 
benevolence to the puldic good. Nor is it always nocclTary 
that the claim flioiihl be fo made as to wound the feelings 
r>S thofe who are a{liaii\cd *■ > foiicit. The true Chridian 
’"gentlcncfs of charity has devifed means, as in the donations 
from the literary fund, to conceal from the mod inquifitive 
ferutiny, the names ol thofe who would hold down their 
heads if it were k;iov/n that they had received alms. They 
then wlio ha» e begun lid virtuou/ly, and arc arreded in 
their pre^grefsfoy misfortune, may look to public benevolence 
as a fccure ecfource j but mud they who have drayed from 
virtue abandon thcrnfelves to defpair ? No. To the re- 
pentant proftitute, to the difeafed libertine, to the offspring 
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c\li<entious intercourfe, abandoned by its parent, and to 
l’(\ned outcail of focicty, the child of the condemnc^l male 
fadlor, the houfe of charity opens its door. Religious in- 
llriiclljpn reclaims and purifies ; virtuous example and con^ 
^tinyal iiiduftry create good habits, and they who in n Icfs 
ben(^|^ent Hate cf focicty would continue to trace the 
mcano^ of vice and crime to their termination in de/pair, 
or at the *gallow:, regain the delightful patiis of virtue and 
honefty, become regenerated members of focicty, live in 
peace, and die in hope. 
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